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ABOUT  THIS  RESOURCE  KIT 


t«ace  Corps 

Information  Collection  and  Exchange  (ICE) 
ICE  Publication  Number  TOO90 
February  1998 


INFORMATION  COLLECTION  AND  EXCHANGE 


Peace  Corps'  Information  Collection  and  Exchange  (ICE)  makes  available  the 
strategies  and  technologies  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  their  co- 
workers, and  their  counterparts  to  development  organizations  and  workers  who 
might  find  them  useful.  ICE  collects  and  reviews  training  guides,  curricula,  lesson 
plans,  project  reports,  manuals,  and  other  Peace  Corps-generated  materials 
developed  in  the  field.  Some  materials  are  reprinted  "as  is”;  others  provide  a 
source  of  field-based  information  for  the  production  of  manuals  or  for  research  in 
particular  program  areas.  Materials  that  you  submit  to  ICE  become  part  of  the 
Peace  Corps'  larger  contribution  to  development. 

Information  about  ICE  publications  and  services  is  available  through 


Peace  Corps 

Information  Collection  and  Exchange 
1990  K Street,  NW  - 8th  Floor 
Washington,  DC  20526 


Add  your  experience  to  the  ICE  Resource  Center.  Send  your  materials  to  us  so 
that  we  can  share  them  with  other  development  workers.  Your  technical 
insights  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  generation  of  ICE  manuals,  reprints,  and 
training  materials.  They  also  ensure  that  ICE  is  providing  the  most  up-to-date, 
innovative  problem  solving  techniques  and  information  available  to  you  and 
your  fellow  development  workers. 
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ABOUT  THE  PEACE  CORPS 
LANGUAGE  COORDINATORS 
RESOURCE  KIT 

This  Kit  consists  of  this  introductory  description,  ten  printed  manuals  and  a CD-ROM  which 
contains  all  the  printed  materials  in  the  manuals  plus  additional  supplementary  materials. 
While  it  has  been  designed  to  be  used  in  either  print  form  or  on  the  CD-ROM  you  will  probably 
want  to  use  both  parts  of  the  Kit  at  one  time  or  another.  It  will  probably  be  more  useful  for  you 
to  use  these  materials  as  a "resource  library”  than  as  a book  which  you  sit  down  to  read  from 
start  to  finish,  and  so  the  materials  have  been  organized  to  provide  maximum  flexibility. 

This  section  contains  information  about: 

• How  the  LCRK  was  developed, 

• How  the  information  contained  in  the  LCRK  is  organized, 

• How  to  use  the  materials  and  resources  on  the  CD-ROM  for 
your  own  programs. 


WHAT  THIS 

SECTION 

CONTAINS 


1 


HOW  THIS 
KIT  WAS 
DEVELOPED 


In  October  1996  a group  of  Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators 
from  the  Czech  Republic,  Bulgaria,  Romania,  Ecuador, 
Paraguay,  Nepal,  Philippines  and  Zambia  and  training 
specialists  from  Peace  Corps  Washington  met  to  establish  the 
basic  design  and  scope  of  this  Resource  Kit. 

• They  identified  the  common  needs  of  Language  Coordinators 
around  the  world. 

• They  defined  problems,  and  developed  categories  to 
organize  the  huge  amount  of  information  in  ways  that 
corresponded  to  how  they  themselves  saw  their  jobs  and  their 
priorities. 

• They  began  to  specify  the  kinds  of  materials  that  would  be 
useful  for  both  new  and  experienced  Language  Coordinators. 

• They  shared  resources  and  materials  that  had  been 
developed  in  their  countries  and  their  regions  over  many 
generations  of  language  programs. 

• They  identified  particularly  useful  information  and  sample 
materials,  and  pooled  their  collective,  world- wide 
experience  to  create  timelines  for  necessary  tasks,  tips  and 
suggestions  about  how  to  do  things  more  effectively,  guiding 
principles  in  program  and  training  design  and 
implementation,  and  many  of  the  materials  included  in  this 
Kit. 


This  Language  Coordinators  Resource  Kit  is  the  result  of  theu 
collective  interests,  concerns,  ideas  and  expertise,  and  history 
of  over  thirty  years  of  training  Peace  Corps  Volunteers. 


HOW  THIS 
KIT  IS 

ORGANIZED 


When  this  group  was  asked  to  develop  an  image  to  represent 
the  challenges  and  realities  of  the  job  of  Language 
Coordinator,  they  decided  upon  the  image  of  a juggler,  who 
keeps  a number  of  balls  in  the  air  at  the  same  time.  They 
agreed  that  a major  feature  of  their  jobs  was  having  to  handle 
a number  of  separate  areas  of  responsibility  simultaneously. 
However,  the  specific  order  that  those  areas  need  to  be  dealt 
with,  or  the  relative  amount  of  time  that  has  to  be  spent  on  a 
particular  area  varies  widely  from  post  to  post.  Each 
Language  Coordinator  approaches  the  job  in  a slightly 
different  way.  In  order  to  be  useful  for  the  many  different 
situations  that  Language  Coordinators  around  the  world  need 
to  deed  with,  the  format  needed  to  allow  for  individual 
flexibility  and  the  ability  to  access  the  materials  in  different 
ways  and  for  different  purposes.  The  group,  accordingly, 
categorized  and  organized  their  many  responsibilities  into 
nine  separate  areas,  and  these  form  the  major  sections  of  this 
Resource  Kit. 


SECTION  1. 

THE  ROLE  OP  THE 

LANGUAGE 

COORDINATOR 


SECTION  2. 

TEACHER 

SUPERVISION 


SECTION  3. 

CURRICULUM 

DEVELOPMENT 


SECTION  4. 

MATERIALS 

DEVELOPMENT 


Although  Language  Coordinators  have  different  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  different  countries  , they  share  a number  of 
common  areas  of  concern.  This  section  contains  information 
about: 

• job  development  needs, 

• sample  job  descriptions  for  the  Language  Coordinator 
position, 

• ways  to  increase  your  overall  effectiveness,  and 

• advice  and  suggestions  from  Language  Coordinators  in  the 
field. 

Language  Coordinators  report  that  one  of  the  most 
challenging  aspects  of  their  job  is  being  an  effective 
supervisor.  This  section  contains  information  on 

• recruiting:  how  to  determine  your  staffing  needs,  in  terms  of 
numbers  and  qualifications,  how  to  identify  sources  of 
potential  candidates,  and  how  to  advertise  to  attract  the 
best  qualified  candidates 

• hiring:  how  to  dedde  who  to  hire,  and  how  to  develop  an 
organized  system  for  making  those  decisions  through 
interviews,  selection  TOTs,  and  demonstration  lessons, 

• supervising  : how  to  set  up  systems  to  train,  monitor,  and 
support  your  teaching  staff, 

• evaluating  : how  to  develop  a fair  and  comprehensive 
system  to  evaluate  teachers  that  can  be  used  to  make 
decisions  about  rehiring  people,  and 

• advice  and  suggestions  from  Language  Coordinators  in  the 
field  about  ways  to  be  an  effective  supervisor. 

Most  Language  Coordinators  find  that  a substantial  part  of 
their  job  involves  developing  curriculum  and  materials, 
either  from  the  beginning  or  by  revising  a previously 
developed  curriculum.  This  process  is  a cycle  which  involves 
determining  what  the  language  goals  of  your  program  should 
be,  deciding  how  many  and  what  kind  of  competencies  your 
curriculum  should  include,  developing  materials  that  reflect 
principles  of  sound  language  learning , and  assessing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  curriculum  and  materials  you  have 
designed  for  revision  and  improvement. 

This  section  of  the  Resource  Kit  focuses  on  three  of  those  four 
steps: 

• needs  assessment, 

• selection  and  sequencing  of  language  competencies, 

• evaluation  of  effectiveness. 

The  process  of  materials  development,  either  revising 
existing  materials  or  creating  new  ones,  is  one  of  the  most 
challenging  tasks  that  face  a Language  Coordinator.  This 
section  contains  information  about  the  scope  and  process  of 
developing  your  language  curriculum  into  a set  of  printed 
materials  for  classroom  and  individual  use.  It  contains  design 


SECTION  5. 
PRINCIPLES  OP 
LEARNING  AND 
TEACHING 


SECTION  6. 
ONGOING 
LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 


SECTION  7. 
ASSESSMENT 


criteria  and  samples  of  different  kinds  of  materials,  including 

• pre-departure  information, 

• student  texts  and  workbooks, 

• grammar  reference  materials, 

• cross-cultural  materials, 

• teachers'  manuals  and  other  kinds  of  teaching  materials. 

• In  addition,  this  section  contains  information  and  advice 
about  basic  logistics  (the  "who  " and  ” how  ")  of  the 
development  process. 

This  is  a section  of  important,  up-to-date,  basi:  information 
that  Language  Coordinators  can  refer  to  for  teacher  training, 
program  design  or  to  supplement  their  own  professional 
expertise.  This  section  contains  useful  basic  background 
information  about 

• the  principles  and  philosophy  of  Peace  Corps  training  and 
adult  learning, 

• the  basic  concepts  of  communicative,  competency • based 
language  teaching, 

• techniques  of  successful  classroom  management  and  proven 
language  learning  activities,  and 

• a list  of  useful  additional  Peace  Corps  resources  that  can 
help  you  in  your  job. 

Since  PC  Vs  cannot  become  fluent  in  the  target  language  in  a 
few  short  weeks  of  training,  it  is  important  to  set  up  the 
foundations  and  foster  procedures  for  ongoing  language 
learning  in  the  field.  This  section  discusses  various  activities 
that  support  ongoing  language  learning  such  as: 

• 1ST  design,  including  general  considerations,  guidelines  and 
samples  of  various  successful  1ST  activities,  evaluation 
techniques,  and  final  reports; 

• how  to  use  tutors  and  language  informants,  including 
general  considerations,  as  well  as  guidelines  and  samples  of 
informational  materials  and  systems  for  monitoring; 

• how  to  develop  language  newsletters  or  columns  in  the  PCV 
newsletter;  and 

• how  to  foster  self  directed  language  learning  both  during 
and  after  PST,  including  sample  activities,  training  sessions 
and  techniques,  and  systems  for  self-assessment  of  language 
proficiency. 

Language  Coordinators  need  to  monitor  Trainee  progress  in 
order  to  adjust  the  language  training  program,  gauge 
effectiveness  of  methods  and  materials,  and  in  many 
countries,  make  decisions  about  whether  Trainees  have 
reached  a sufficient  proficiency  level  to  be  "swom-iri ’ as 
Volunteers.  This  section  examines: 

• informal  classroom  assessment  to  monitor  progress, 

• formal  summative  assessment  to  determine  language 
proficiency. 
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SECTION  8. 

PRE-SERVICE 

TRAINING 


SECTION  9. 
TRAINING  OF 
TRAINERS 


SECTION  lO. 
PEACE  CORPS 
PICTURE  BANK 


• It  describes  basic  principles  of  Peace  Corps  assessment  and 
different  kinds  of  assessment  activities  that  have  been 
developed  at  Peace  Corps  posts. 

Organizing  and  carrying  out  the  language  training  component 
of  Pre-Service  Training  (PST)  is  typically  the  major  task  of  a 
Language  Coordinator.  Curriculum  development,  materials 
development,  recruiting,  hiring  and  training  teachers  all  lead 
up  to  this  culminating  event.  This  section  focuses  on  the  areas 
that  Language  Coordinators  have  identified  as  being  most 
crucial  in  a typical  PST: 

• setting  up  pre-PST  logistics  and  training  for  voui  staff, 

• important  "design  issues"  such  as 

• developing  overall  programs  and  schedules, 

• lesson  planning, 

• integration  with  other  training  sectors, 

• teaching  more  than  one  language, 

• grouping  and  rotation  of  Trainees  and  teachers, 

• fostering  self-directed  language  learning, 

• using  out  of  class  activities, 

• elective  classes, 

• community-based  training, 

• effective  training  activities  and 

• how  to  evaluate  the  PST  and  write  fincil  reports. 

Developing  effective  training  designs  and  materials  for 
training  language  teaching  staff  is  an  area  of  considerable 
importance,  particularly  because  if  the  high  turnover  of 
teaching  staff  at  most  posts.  This  section  contains  information 
on  designing  Pre-PST  training  for  vour  language  teaching 
staff,  including: 

• logistical  organization, 

• basic  design  considerations , 

• models  of  various  kinds  of  staff  training, 

• session  descriptions  of  sessions  frequently  included  in  TOTs, 

• how  to  evaluate  the  TOT  and  write  final  reports. 

In  many  countries,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  supplementary 
visual  aids  to  enhance  learning  materials  and  classroom 
activities  can  be  difficult.  To  help  Language  Coordinators 
meet  these  needs,  we  have  compiled  a "Picture  Bank".  This 
section  consists  of  a catalog  of  hundreds  of  pictures  that  have 
been  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Language  programs  to  1 ie  used 
in  teaching  materials  and  classroom  activities.  They  have 
been  grouped  into  twenty  different  general  categories.  In 
addition,  a selection  of  some  of  the  most  useful  images  have 
been  also  developed  into  a HyperCard  stack  on  the  CD  ROM 
so  that  you  can  easily  copy  and  insert  them  into  your 
materials.  Information  on  how  to  do  this  is  included  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Picture  Bank. 


HOW  EACH 
SECTION  IS 
ORGANIZED 


Each  section  (except  the  Picture  Bank)  is  organized  in  a 
similar  way.  The  first  part  of  each  section  consists  of  a 
Section  Introduction , followed  by  Subsections  that  reflect  the 
issues  and  areas  that  most  Language  Coordinators  use  to 
describe,  define  and  organize  their  jobs.  The  documents  that 
make  up  each  section  and  subsection  have  been  classified  and 
given  an  icon  to  help  you  see  at  a glance  the  kind  of 
information  that  each  contains: 


OVER 

VIEW 


Overviews  provide  a summary  of  the  issues  and  r n outline  of 
the  major  features  or  concerns.  They  can  be  found  in  the 
"Introduction"  for  each  section,  and  in  many  of  the  Subsections 
as  well.  An  Overview  is  a good  place  to  start  for  the  big 
picture,  or  to  get  additional  clarity  about  what  particular 
resources  and  information  you  might  need. 


WHATl 

NEEDS  TO  BE 

DONE! 


What  Needs  To  Be  Done  provides  an  introductory  checklist  to 
help  you  identify  the  tasks  that  need  to  be  done  at  vour  post 
in  each  section  area.  This  is  a useful  first  step  in  defining 
your  needs  and  establishing  your  work  priorities. 


TIME 

LINE 


Timelines  provide  guidance  about  when  specific  tasks  need  to 
be  done.  They  specify  the  order  that  tasks  should  be  done  and 
give  recommendations  about  when  to  do  them  so  that  you  can 
coordinate  the  many  different  tasks  that  make  up  your  job. 


THINGS 


TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


Things  To  Think  About  discusses  many  important  basic  issues 
to  consider:  things  that  other  Language  Coordinators  have 
thought  about  —or  wish  they  had  thought  about- when 
trying  to  develop  systems  and  materials  for  a particular  area 
of  responsibility. 


USEFUL 

INFOR- 

MATION 


Useful  Information  contains  background  information  from 
many  sources  to  help  you  make  more  informed  choices  about 
how  to  design  and  administer  your  program.  These  can  be  used 
for  your  own  professional  development,  or  as  resources  for 
teacher  training  and  program  design. 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


How  To  Do  It  provides  practical  "nuts  and  bolts"  advice  about 
doing  a specific  task,  such  as  organizing  a workshop,  revising 
a curriculum  or  developing  a needs  assessment. 
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TIPS 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


SAMPLE 

SESSION 

PLAN 


SAMPLE 

LESSON 

PLAN 


TABLES  OF 
CONTENTS 
FOR  THE 
PRINTED 
MATERIALS 


Tips  From  The  Field  are  compilations  of  advice  and 
suggestions  from  Language  Coordinators  in  the  field  on  many 
different  areas.  These  hints  will  improve  your  performance, 
make  your  job  easier  and  help  you  accomplish  your  goals. 


Samples  From  the  Field  provide  examples  of  many  different 
kinds  of  materials,  from  textbooks  to  tutoring  forms,  that 
have  been  developed  by  posts.  You  can  use  tfv  m as  you  begin 
to  develop  the  same  kinds  of  materials  for  your  own  post. 


Two  sections  of  this  Resource  Kit  also  contain  ready-to-use 
training  designs  for  TOTs  and  PSTs. 

Sample  Session  Plans  provide  ready-to-go  training  designs  for 
TOT  sessions  on  a wide  variety  of  subjects. 

Sample  Lesson  Plans  provide  newly  developed  materials  to 
be  used  as  part  of  your  PST  design  to  orient  Trainees  in  the 
techniques  and  concepts  of  Self-Directed  Learning,  and  to  give 
them  structured  practice  at  deve’  jping  their  own  language 
learning  activities. 


Each  section  contain1  a Table  of  Contents  for  that  particular 
area,  but  the  entire  Table  of  Contents  for  all  sections  of  the 
Kit  has  been  duplicated  here  for  your  reference  and  easy 
access. 


SECTION  1. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  LANGUAGE 
COORDINATOR 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Section  Overview 

The  Language  Coordinator  s Roie  1 

What  Needs  To  Be  Done 

Identifying  'lour  Own  Development  Needs  as  * Language  Coordinator  * 

Timeline 

Suggested  Schedule  For  Language  Coordinator  Achsnie* 3 *  5 

2.  WHAT  A LANGUAGE  COORDINATORS  JOB  INVOLVES 

Useful  Information 

Sample  Job  Descriptions  tor  Language  Coordinator  * 

How  To  Do  It 

Sample  Two-Year  Workplan  for  Language  Coordinators  II 

3.  INCREASING  YOUR  EFFECTIVENESS 

Things  to  Think  About 

What  Qualification*  Help  Language  Coordinator*  Succeed'  1* 

How  To  Do  H 

Obtaining  Resources  to  Support  Language  Training  '0 

Tips  from  the  Field 

Dealing  With  Peace  Lorps  How  to  Be  More  f.tlectue  in  "tour  lob  2Z 


Notifying  .nnl  Hiring  l.imlui.Wrs 


. ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES 

How  To  Do  It 

Peace  Corps  Resource*  for  Iao^im^’  Pro^r.ims 


USING  THE  CD-ROM 


In  addition  to  the  printed  Manuals,  this  Resource  Kit  contains  a CD-ROM  which  can  be  used  to 
access  the  materials  in  the  manual,  as  well  as  Additional  Resources  and  Samples  from  the 
Field  (that  are  not  included  in  the  Resource  Kit  in  a printed  form,  but  only  on  the  CD).  The 
information  has  been  organized  in  several  ways.  You  can  explore  those  resources  by  just  opening 
the  CD,  or  by  reading  the  following  descriptions  of  its  various  features. 


ACCESSING 
MATERIALS 
FROM  THE 
MANUAL 


The  materials  in  the  manual  are  represented  in  two  different 
formats: 

• a set  of  Word  files,  that  can  be  edited  and  customized  for 
your  own  use,  once  they  have  been  copied  onto  the  hard  drive 
of  your  computer  (since  you  cannot  change  anything  that  is  on 
the  CD  itself,  but  must  transfer  it  to  your  hard  drive  first). 
Each  Word  file  represents  an  item  listed  in  the  Table  of 
Contents  of  the  section. 

♦ a sat  of  Adobe  Acrobat  PDF  files,  that  provide  a number  of 
special  features  including  hyper-linking  data.  These  files 
can  be  printed  but  cannot  be  changed  or  customized,  even  if  you 
have  copied  them  onto  your  hard  drive.  Each  PDF  file 
represents  one  entire  section  of  the  manual. 


USING  THE  WORD  Each  of  the  documents  that  appears  in  the  printed  Manual  is 
FILES  also  on  the  CD-ROM  as  a separate  item  in  the  Word  files. 

These  individual  items  can  be  accessed  through  the  Manual 
Files  folder  on  the  CD  and  are  organized  in  the  same  way  and 
in  the  same  order  as  the  printed  Manual.  You  can  access  any 
of  these  documents  on  Macintosh  computers  with  Microsoft 
Word  5.0  software,  by  double  clicking  on  the  Word  folder, 
then  the  relevant  section  of  the  manual,  and  finally  the 
individual  file.  It  is  also  possible  to  open  these  files  with 
other  word  processing  applications,  but  the  formatting  may 
not  be  the  same. 


USING  THE  PDF  PDF  files  allow  for  access  in  non-linear  wavs.  The 
FILES  information  for  each  manual  section  is  represented  as  a 

Schematic  Topic  Chart  that  reflects  the  thematic 
organization  of  the  materials.  The  Charts  for  each  section 
are  printed  below,  and  when  you  access  these  Charts  on  the 


1.  HOW  TO  INSTALL 
PDF  READER 
SOFTWARE 


2.  USING  PDF 
READER  AFTER 
INSTALLATION 


3.  HOW  THE  PDF 
FILES  ARE 
ORGANIZED 


CD,  you  can  connect  directly  to  specific  sections  of  the  manual 
by  clicking  on  the  topic  area  that  you  are  interested  in.  This 
enables  you  to  move  from  Topic  Charts  directly  to  relevant 
pages  in  the  manual  without  having  to  scroll  through  an 
entire  section  or  refer  to  the  printed  Table  of  Contents. 

Because  some  of  the  printed  pages  in  the  manual  contain 
composites  of  several  documents,  the  PDF-version  has  a few 
pages  that  can  not  be  accessed  on  the  CD  as  they  appear  in 
the  printed  text.  Those  items  must  be  accessed  through  the 
Word  files. 

Each  manual  section  is  represented  on  the  CD  by  a PDF  file. 
These  files  allow  the  user  to  accomplish  a number  of  tasks  not 
possible  with  a standard  word  processing  program.  However 
older  machines  may  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
features  found  in  these  files.  Computers  need  at  least  3.5  MB 
available  RAM  to  view  PDF  files.  In  addition,  users  must 
install  the  Acrobat  Reader  program  to  access  this  version  of 
the  manual.  The  installation  requires  6.5  MB  of  hard  drive 
space.  The  installation  puts  Adobe  fonts  and  ATM  into  the 
target  computer.  The  installation  program  is  located  in  the 
PDF  Manual  folder  on  the  CD. 

Double  click  on  the  installer  icon  to  start  the  process.  Choose 
the  computer's  hard  drive  as  the  installation  drive  as  it  is  not 
possible  to  install  the  installer  contents  on  the  CD.  Simply 
pressing  return  and  following  the  on-screen  instructions  will 
result  in  a successful  installation. 

Once  installation  is  completed,  double  click  on  the  Acrobat 
Reader  icon  on  your  hard  drive,  go  under  File,  and  choose 
Open.  Use  the  menus  to  locate  the  CD,  and  go  into  the  PDF 
folder  to  choose  the  file  you  want  to  view. 

It  is  possible  to  drag  the  entire  PDF  folder  to  your  hard  drive 
and  place  the  Acrobat  Reader  in  that  folder.  Doing  this  will 
allow  you  to  open  the  PDF  files  simply  by  double  clicking. 
These  PDF  files  are  hyper-linked  via  the  opening  screen 
charts:  click  on  a box  to  go  to  that  area  in  the  manual  section. 
Also,  it  is  possible  to  enlarge  the  screen  for  easier  viewing, 
and  to  jump  easily  from  place  to  place  quickly  inside  the 
section.  Explore  the  PDF  file  toolbar  to  find  more  useful 
features.  PDF  files  can  also  be  printed  ea  ily. 

Each  Section  of  the  PDF  files  begins  with  a Schematic  Topic 
Chart.  By  clicking  on  the  individual  squares  you  can  access 
the  relevant  pages  that  discuss  that  topic  in  more  detail. 

By  clicking  on  the  section  title  square  you  can  access  the 
Tables  of  Contents  Additional  Resources  and  Samples  from 
the  Field.  The  Schematic  Topic  Charts  for  each  section  are 
printed  below. 
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There  are  a iarge  number  of  other  useful  resource  materials 
that  do  not  appear  in  a printed  form  in  this  Kit,  but  can  be 
accessed  in  the  same  wav  as  the  Word  Files  for  the  Manual. 
These  are  contained  on  the  CD-ROM  in  a folder  called 
' Supplementary  Materials’.  A Table  of  Contents  for  the 
supplementary-  materials  for  each  section  of  the  Resource  Kit 
can  be  accessed  by  clicking  on  the  Main  Section  Title  for  each 
chart  contained  in  the  Schematic  Topic  Charts.  Printed 
versions  of  these  Tables  of  Contents  have  also  been  included 
below. 

Because  these  supplementary  materials  are  Word  files  and 
not  PDF  files,  it  is  not  possible  to  link  directly  from  these 
content  lists  to  the  actual  documents,  but  they  can  be  found  by 
clicking  on  the  corresponding  Wrord  file. 

Like  the  separate  document  files  for  the  Manual  materials, 
these  files  can  be  copied  and  transferred  to  your  own  computer 
where  they  can  be  adapted  for  your  own  particular  situation. 

A list  of  all  the  supplementary’  materials  included  in  this 
Resource  Kit  follows. 
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• The  Picture  Bank: 
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print  version  of  all  the  images  in  the  Picture  Banks  has  been 
included  as  a separate  section  of  the  Resource  Kit. 

This  printed  version  contains  small  "thumbnail-size"  version 
of  each  image. 


But  the  easiest  access  to  the  Picture  Banks  is  through  the  CD- 
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either  the  full  picture  bank  or  the  easier-to-use  selection  of 
HyperCard  pictures.  The  print  version  and  the  CD  versior 
both  contain  more  detailed  instructions  on  how*  to  copy  and 
adapt  the  images  in  the  Picture  Bank  for  your  own  needs 
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Information  Collection  and  Exchange  (ICE) 
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INFORMATION  COLLECTION  AND  EXCHANGE 


Peace  Corps'  Information  Collection  and  Exchange  (ICE)  makes  available  the 
strategies  and  technologies  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  their  co- 
workers, and  their  counterparts  to  development  organizations  and  workers  who 
might  find  them  useful.  ICE  collects  and  reviews  training  guides,  curricula,  lesson 
plans,  project  reports,  manuals,  and  other  Peace  Corps-generated  materials 
developed  in  the  field.  Some  materials  are  reprinted  "as  is";  others  provide  a 
source  of  field-based  information  for  the  production  of  manuals  or  for  research  in 
particular  program  areas.  Materials  that  you  submit  to  ICE  become  part  of  the 
Peace  Corps'  larger  contribution  to  development. 

Information  about  ICE  publications  and  services  is  available  through 


Peace  Corps 

Information  Collection  and  Exchange 
1990  K Street,  NW  - 8th  Floor 
Washington,  DC  20526 


Add  your  experience  to  the  ICE  Resource  Center.  Send  your  materials  to  us  so 
that  we  can  share  them  with  other  development  workers.  Your  technical 
insights  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  generation  of  ICE  manuals,  reprints,  and 
training  materials.  They  also  ensure  that  ICE  is  providing  the  most  up-to-date, 
innovative  problem  solving  techniques  and  information  available  to  you  and 
your  fellow  development  workers. 
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SECTION  ONE: 

THE  LANGUAGE 
COORDINATOR'S  ROLE 


The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  (LCs)  vary  from  country 
to  country.  In  some  places  the  position  is  a year-round  appointment;  in  others,  language 
coordinators  cure  hired  for  specific  training  events  such  as  PSTs  (Pre-Service  Trainings)  or  ISTs 
(In-Service  Trainings).  In  spite  of  country-to-country  differences,  all  Language  Coordinators 
are  involved  in  the  areas  of  program  management,  teacher  training  and  supervision,  and 
materials  development.  Typical  responsibilities  include  the  three  discussed  below. 


OVERVIEW  OF  • PST  (Pre-Service  Training):  organize  and  coordinate  the 

LANGUAGE  language  component  of  the  PS  Training,  integrating  it  into  the 

COORDINATOR  overall  training  design. 

RESPONSE  • Language  Materials:  develop  or  coordinate  the 

BILITIES  development  of  language  learning  materials  for  PST  and 

afterwards;  ensure  ongoing  revision  of  the  materials. 

• Continued  Language  Learning  of  Volunteers  and  staff: 
organize  trainings  after  PST:  ISTs  (In-Service  Trainings),  or 
language  weekends;  assist  PC  Vs  with  finding  and 
communicating  with  tutors;  develop  and  administer  a policy 
concerning  use  and  reimbursement  of  tutors  and  language 
informants;  help  both  American  and  local  staff  with 
identifying  their  language  learning  needs,  and  help  finding 
tutors. 


TRAINING 

RESPONSI- 

BILITIES 


Developing  language  training  materials  for  Pre- Sendee 
Training  and  designing  all  the  language  training  for  this 
central  event  often  comprise  the  main  focus  of  a Language 
Coordinator's  role.  It  involves: 

• Design  and  implement  Pre-Service  Training  (PST)language 
program  for  Trainees. 

• Conducting  Training  of  Trainers  (TOT)  workshops  for  booth 
new  and  experienced  language  instructors  before  and  during 
PST  on  up-dated  language  teaching  techniques  appropriate 
for  a competency-based  language  curriculum.  The  Language 
Coordinator  may  have  similar  responsibilities  for  training 
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MATERIALS 

DEVELOPMENT 

RESPONSI- 

BILITIES 


MANAGEMENT 

RESPONSI- 

BILITIES 


WHAT  THIS 

SECTION 

CONTAINS 


cross-cultural  trainers. 

• Observation /Feedback.  Observe  classes  of  language 
instructors  and  give  feedback  on  their  teaching. 

• Develop  and  implement  In-Service  Trainings  (ISTs).  These 
may  be  held  at  a single  training  site,  or  in  a number  of 
different  places.  Some  LCs  travel  around  the  country  giving  2- 
3 day  ISTs  to  Volunteers  who  live  close  to  one  another. 

For  some  Language  Coordinators  the  position  involves 
creating  not  only  training  designs,  (the  scope  and  schedule  of 
the  language  training)  but  also  materials  development  (the 
curriculum  and  language  learning  activities) 

Developing  materials  involves: 

• Writing  Curricula.  Do  needs  assessments  for  the  language 
needs  of  Volunteers  and  design /revise  survival  or  technical 
curricula  based  on  results. 

• Developing  lesson  plans  and  materials.  Write  lesson  plans 
or  teaching  materials  to  support  instruction:  texts,  workbooks, 
audio  tapes,  and  visual  aids. 

• Developing  self-study  materials.  Develop  materials  for 
Volunteers  to  use  for  self-instruction.  Some  posts  use 
correspondence  courses  to  assist  Volunteers  in  their  continuing 
language  study.  Audio  tapes  and  workbook  materials  may  be 
useful.  There  may  also  be  a need  for  developing  additional 
materials  for  use  with  tutors  and  tutor  training. 

• Obtaining  or  writing  teacher  resource  materials.  Write 
documents  such  as  grammar  texts,  cross-cultural  explanations 
for  teachers,  etc.  Ensure  that  there  is  a collection  of  resource 
materials  for  teachers.  Trainees  and  Volunteers. 

• Oversee  Cross-Cultural  Training  and/or  integration  of 
Language,  Cross-Culture,  Health,  Safety,  and  Technical 
aspects  of  a PST  or  an  1ST. 

• Develop  TOT  design  and  materials  for  language  TOTs  for 
new  staff  and  experienced  instructors. 

A final  important  area  of  responsibility,  in  addition  to 
developing  and  implementing  the  language  program,  involves 
your  role  as  a supervisor  of  others. 

As  a supervisor,  a Language  Coordinator  needs  to: 

• Manage  the  language  program  (and  sometimes  the  cross- 
cultural  program)  for  PSTs  and  ISTs. 

• Evaluate  Trainees'  progress. 

• Hire  and  supervise  language  staff. 

• Manage  tutoring  programs.  Hire,  train,  and  monitor  local 
tutors,  or  develop  materials  for  the  Volunteers  to  train  tutors. 

The  areas  of  responsibility  discussed  above  are  addressed  in 
separate  sections  of  this  manual.  This  section  contains: 

• an  overview  of  your  job  development  needs 

• sample  job  descriptions  for  Language  Coordinator  positions 

• desirable  qualifications  and  characteristics 

• tips  from  Language  Coordinators  in  the  field. 
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A 


WHAT 

NEEDS  TO  BE 

DONE 


IDENTIFYING  YOUR  OWN 
DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS  AS  A 
LANGUAGE  COORDINATOR 


This  brief  check  list  will  help  you  assess  and  prioritize  areas  of  your  own  expertise  you  may 
need  to  develop  in  order  to  be  as  effective  as  possible  in  your  job.  For  each  of  the  job  areas  listed 
below  select  the  letter  of  the  response  that  best  describes  your  own  professional  development 
needs: 

A.  I can  do  this  successfully. 

B.  I can  do  this,  but  could  use  advice  or  assistance. 

C.  I cannot  do  this,  and  I need  to  leam  how. 

D.  This  is  not  part  of  the  language  coordinators  job  at  my  post. 

Items  that  you  marked  with  a B or  C will  probably  need  further  development. 


PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

MANAGEMENT 

1.  I have  a system  for  identifying  and  developing  position  descriptions  for  language 

teaching  and  materials  development 

2.  I have  a system  to  recruit,  select  and  train  qualified  candidates  to  fill  positions  in  the 

language  program. 

3.  I have  systems  for  supervising  and  evaluating  instructors  and  providing  feedback  on 

language  teaching  and  materials  development. 

CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

4.  I have  a well-developed  curriculum  of  competencies  and  sample  language  that  meets 

Trainees'  survival  and  technical  language  needs. 

5.  I have  systems  for  both  needs  assessment  and  follow  evaluation 


MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT 

6.  I have  a well-developed  set  of  materials  for  the  language  program  which  includes 

pre-departure  materials,  PST  materials  (student  and  teacher  resource  materials), 
tutoring  materials,  and  materials  to  support  self-directed  learning. 

PRINCIPLES 

7.  I am  aware  of  and  can  communicate  to  my  teaching  staff  and  trainees  the  relevant  issues  of: 

training  and  adult  learning 

communicative  language  teaching  methodologies 

techniques  for  managing  a learner-centered  classroom 

classroom  activities  that  appeal  to  a range  of  students  with  differing  learning  styles 

and  strategies 

relevant  strategies  for  self-directed  language  learning 

basic  terminology  and  resources  of  language  teaching 

ASSESSMENT 

8.  I have  a system  for  both  formal  assessment  of  general  proficiency  and  classroom 

assessment  of  specific  skills  which  includes  a rationale  for  why,  when,  and  how  this 
information  is  being  reported 


TRAINING 

9.  I have  developed  (or  can  develop)  a variety  of  training  designs  for  PST,  1ST,  TOT  and 

SDW  (Staff  Development  Workshops)  that  meet  the  needs  of  a variety  of  participants 
at  post. 

10.  I have  logistical  preparation  schedules  and  training  supplies  checklists. 

11.  I have  a system  to  identify  and  obtain  needed  resources  for  secretarial  support,  host 

family  orientation,  and  training  equipment  and  supplies. 

12.  I have  a system  for  soliciting  participant  feedback  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 

training  design  and  specific  sessions. 

13.  I have  a format  for  training  session  designs,  and  systems  for  recording  and  preserving 

most  effective  activities  and  for  compiling  information  for  final  reports. 

14.  For  PST  training  my  program  design  includes:  a plan  for  grouping  students  and 

rotating  teachers,  sessions  to  encourage  self-directed  language  learning,  a range  of 
possible  elective  courses,  and  community  contact  activities. 

ON  GOING  LANGUAGE  LEARNING 

15.  a system  for  monitoring  and  supporting  tutoring 

16.  materials  for  tutoring  and  self-directed  learning 


TIME 

LINE 


SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE  FOR 
LANGUAGE  COORDINATOR 
ACTIVITIES 


Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  have  developed  this  suggested  timeline  to  reflect  a 
typical  work  cycle  for  a language  coordinator. 


LANGUAGE  COORDINATOR  WORK  CYCLE 

THROUGHOUT 
BUT  WITH 
SPECIAL  FOCUS 
PRIOR  TO 
TRAINING 
EVENTS 

• Conduct  site  visits  of  current  Volunteers  and  talk  to  tutors. 

• Participate  in  technical  ISTs  to  work  with  counterparts. 

• Send  out  newsletter. 

SIX  MONTHS 
BEFORE 
VOLUNTEERS 
ARRIVE 

• Assist  program  managers  with  developing  Volunteer  Activity 
Descriptions  (VADs). 

• Assist  program  managers  in  identification,  assessment  and 
development  of  sites. 

TWO  MONTHS 
BEFORE 
VOLUNTEERS 
ARRIVE 

• Send  out  invitee  materials. 
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ONE  TO  THREE 

MONTHS 

BEFORE 

VOLUNTEERS 

ARRIVE 


• Review  past  training  reports.  Review  volunteers’  evaluation 
and  recommendation. 

• Review /research  relevant  training  material,  assess  needs  for 
new  training  materials,  sessions,  etc. 

• Review  and  analyze  project  plans,  VADs,  Pre-Training 
Questionnaires  (PTQs)  and  other  documents  describing  Volunteers' 
job. 

• Interview  PC  staff  and  Volunteers  about  language  program 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

• With  the  Training  Director  interview  and  select  Language 
Instructors. 

• Design  language  TOT. 

• Design  a form  for  evaluating  Language  Instructors.  Discuss  it 
during  TOT. 

• Review  and  become  familiar  with  the  system  for  Trainee 
Language  Program  evaluation. 

• Review  language  materials. 

• Conduct  selection  TOT. 


THREE  WEEKS 
BEFORE 
VOLUNTEERS 
ARRIVE 


• Continue  reviewing  language  materials  and  duplicate  needed 
items. 

• Review  designs  for  each  TOT  session. 

• Conduct  TOT  for  selected  teachers  (see  TOT  timeline  for  more 
detail). 


TWO  WEEKS 
BEFORE 
VOLUNTEERS 
ARRIVE 


• Meet  with  other  PST  coordinators  to  ensure  integration  with 
other  components. 


ONE  WEEK 
BEFORE 
VOLUNTEERS 
ARRIVE 


Continue  preparation  of  training  materials. 
Be  part  of  team  building  TOT. 


PST 

(VOLUNTEER 

ARRIVAL 

THROUGH 

SWEARING-IN) 


• Coordinate  and  supervise  all  activities  of  the  Language 
Component . 

• Make  sure  that  independent  language  learning  is  sufficiently 
stressed  during  PST. 

• Make  sure  integration  is  incorporated  in  the  design. 

• Assess  and  evaluate  Trainees  during  and  after  PST. 

• Inform  new  Volunteers  about  continued  language  learning  policy 
at  post(see  PST  timeline  for  more  details). 
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ONE  TO  TWO 
WEEKS  AFTER 
SWEARING  IN 

• Compile  the  assessment  and  evaluation  materials. 

• Submit  Final  Report. 

THREE  TO  SIX 
MONTHS  INTO 
SERVICE 

* Conduct  1ST  according  to  needs  assessment  (see  1ST  timeline  - 

THROUGHOUT 

VOLUNTEERS' 

SERVICE 

• Assist  PC  Vs  with  tutors  and  monitor  tutoring  program. 

USEFUL 

INFOR- 

MATION 


SAMPLE  JOB  DESCRIPTIONS 
FOR  LANGUAGE 
COORDINATORS 


These  two  generic  job  descriptions  both  describe  typical  position  requirements  for  most  Peace 
Corps  Language  Coordinators.  They  may  not  describe  your  duties  exactly,  since  in  some  countries 
Language  Coordinators  are  hired  for  specific  training  events,  or  do  not  work  year-round.  But,  in 
general,  these  descriptions  specify  the  areas  of  responsibility  that  usually  come  with  the  job. 
Language  coordinators  worldwide  do  all  or  some  of  the  .hings  listed  here. 

PST  LANGUAGE  The  first  sample,  developed  for  the  PATS  Manual  Training 
COORDINATOR  Supplement  describes  the  duties  of  Language  Coordinators 

who  have  been  hired  for  PSTs  alone.  It  offers  a basic 
prototype  for  the  Language  Coordinator  position  that  can  be 
adapted  to  fit  a variety  of  local  circumstances. 


POSITION  Begin  date  - ending  date 

SUMMARY  Reports  to:  Project  Director 

Coordinates  with:  All  training  staff. 

Position  Summary:  Coordinates  the  production  of  the 
language  training  curriculum  and  schedule.  Designs  and 
conducts  the  Language  Training  TOT.  Monitors  the  language 
training  program  during  the  PST.  Coordinates  the  evaluation 
of  the  language  training  program  and  the  assessment  of 
Trainees’  performance. 


DUTIES: 

1.  PREPARATION  • Coordinate  the  process  of  designing /revising  the  language 
PHASE  training  curriculum  and  framing  schedule. 

• Interview,  select  and  train  language  trainers. 

• Design  and  run  a 3-5  day  Language  Instructors  workshop 
(TOT). 

• Design /revise  an  evaluation/feedback  instrument  for 
describing  instructors’  performance. 

• Attend  and  participate  in  Staff  Training,  which  should 
include  goals  and  philosophy  of  Peace  Corps  training, 
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2.  IMPLEMENTATION 
PHASE: 


3.  AFTER  TRAINING 
PHASE: 


QUALIFICATIONS 


FULL-TIME 

LANGUAGE 

COORDINATOR 

POSITION 

SUMMARY 


concepts  of  integrated  training,  time  for  refining  session  plans 
and  team  building. 

• Review  and  analyze  Volunteer  task  analyses,  VAD  sheets, 
pre-training  questionnaires  and  general  correspondence  to  get 
an  up-to-date  description  of  the  Volunteers'  jobs. 

• With  Project  Director,  finalize  component  training 
documents  for  language  learning  to  ensure  integration  with 
other  components  of  training. 

• Implement  plan  for  language  training  classes. 

• Monitor  language  classes  and  provide  feedback  to  each 
trainer  at  regularly  scheduled  intervals. 

• Meet  regularly  with  the  project  director  to  evaluate  trainer 
and  Trainee  progress. 

• Respond  to  regular  Trainee  evaluations  of  language 
training. 

• Actively  participate  in  staff  meetings  by  making 
recommendations  for  training  improvements,  including  staff 
morale. 

• Provide  documentation  on  Trainee  performance  in  language 
training,  in  support  of  decisions  to  recommend  or  not 
recommend  each  Trainee  to  become  a Peace  Corps  Volunteer. 

• Write  and  submit  a final  training  report  using  the  approved 
format. 

• Compile  copies  of  all  language  training  materials  and 
names  of  resource  persons  with  recommendations  for  future  use 
in  a way  that  can  be  easily  referenced  for  the  next  training. 

Minimum  Qualifications: 

• training  in  language  instruction,  methodology,  and 
materials  development,  or  teacher  training 

• demonstrated  academic  or  other  qualifications  indicating 
not  only  speaking  fluency  in  the  required  language,  but  also  an 
appreciation  of  the  language's  grammatical  structures  and 
the  ability  to  write 

• fluency  in  English 
Preferred  Qualifications: 

• experience  with  Peace  Corps  language  training 


This  second  job  description  is  by  a group  of  "full-time" 
Language  Coordinators  who  were  asked  to  develop  a position 
description  that  reflects  the  realities  of  their  year-round  jobs. 

• Be  responsible  for  organizing  and/or  coordinating  all 
aspects  of  Trainee,  Volunteer,  and  staff  language  learning  and 
teaching. 

• Serve  as  a model  of  dedication,  commitment,  and  esprit  do 
corps  for  both  Trainees,  Volunteers  and  staff. 


r : 
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COORDINATE 
LANGUAGE 
COMPONENT  OF 
PST 


SUPPORT 

CONTINUED 

LANGUAGE 

LEARNING 


LANGUAGE 

MATERIALS 


DEVELOP  AND 
MONITOR  A 
LANGUAGE 
LEARNING  PLAN 


• Recruit,  hire  and  supervise  PST  language  teachers. 

• Coordinate  TOT  for  language  teachers. 

• Develop  PST  language  schedule. 

• Provide  feedback  on  language  teaching  effectiveness  during 
PST. 

• Organize  and  provide  evaluative  feedback  to  Trainees  on 
progress  in  language  learning. 

• Promote  integration  among  PST  components. 

• Work  as  member  of  the  training  team. 

• Contribute  actively  in  the  PST  site  selection  process. 

• Provide  guidance  and  assistance  in  the  selection  of  host 
families  for  PST. 

• Organize  and  conduct  in-service  language  training, 
according  to  the  language  learning  plan  for  the  post. 

• Help  Volunteers  identify  their  needs  for  individual 
learning  and  provide  support  in  dealing  with  tutors. 

• Review  and  approve  Volunteer  tutoring  plans. 

• Be  available  for  consultations  with  Volunteers. 

• Provide  guidance  and  support  for  P C staff  language 
learning. 

• Coordinate  PC  LP1  testing. 

• Conduct  PC  LPI  tester  refresher  workshops. 

• Manage  the  language  tutoring  program. 

• Coordinate  with  the  Admin  unit  regarding  payments  for 
tutoring. 

• Recruit,  hire  and  coordinate  language  teachers/ materials 
developers. 

• Involve  interested  Volunteers  in  language  materials 
development  and  revision. 

• Identify  and  purchase  materials  required  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  language  program. 

• Serve  as  the  advocate  for  language  at  post  at  the  level  of 
programming  APCDs  and  Admin. 

• Work  to  ensure  integration  of  language  into  all  aspects  of 
Peace  Corps  programming  and  training. 

• Actively  participate  in  budget  decisions  regarding  the 
language  program. 

• Develop  and  maintain  a professional  communication 
network  with  Peace  Corps  language  specialists,  other 
language  coordinators,  as  well  as  the  local  teaching 
community. 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


SAMPLE  TWO-YEAR 
WORKPLAN  FOR  LANGUAGE 
COORDINATOR 


This  sample  work  plan  is  based  on  one  that  was  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Romania,  and 
reflects  the  needs  for  that  particular  post.  Your  workplan  will  be  different,  but  will  probably 
include  many  of  the  same  tasks  and  timelines  . The  years  are  linked  to  two  PST  training  cycles 
and  reflect  tasks  of  a Language  Coordinator  beginning  at  a point  after  a PST.  As  a result,  this 
plan  includes  both  the  "follow-up"  tasks  for  one  PST  and  the  start  up  tasks  for  a second  one. 

YEAR  ONE: 


Activity 

Related  Tasks 

Date  for 
Completion 

Language  needs 
assessment: 
background 
analysis 

• Read  reports,  files;  review  ail  disk  materials 
from  other  language  programs. 

• Meet  with  current  PCVs. 

• Meet  with  current  PC  staff  (APCDs,  Admin.). 

• Meet  with  language  tutors  and  counterparts. 

Start  in  November. 
Then  ongoing 
assessment  and 
analysis 

Developing 
computer  skills 

• Learn  Word  5.0. 

November 

Organize 
language  1ST 

• Send  Needs  Assessment  Survey. 

• Organize  logistics. 

• Find  training  site. 

• Hire  teachers. 

• Design  schedule. 

• Plan  curriculum. 

• Develop  Activity  files. 

• Conduct  the  Language  1ST. 

• Evaluate  Language  1ST. 

December  - January 
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Language 
materials 
development  for 


• Review  1ST  Manual. 


December 


1ST 


Organize  the 
tutoring  program 


• Get  information  from  Admin.  Officer  on  PCVs1  November  throughout 

spending  on  tutoring  . December 

• Send  out  a questionnaire  for  PCVs  about 
tutoring. 

• Contact  tutors. 


Integrate 
language  program 
into  the  IPBS 


• Develop  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
language  program. 

• Plan  language  program  budget. 


January 


Create  a system 
for  PCVs  ongoing 
support  for 
language  learning 


• Monitor  tutoring  program. 

• Attend  technical  !STs  and  interview  PCVs  on 
language  progress. 

• Talk  to  counterparts  about  language  issues 

• Create  a weekly  Newsletter. 

• Do  LPI  interviews  at  Close  of  Service  (COS), 
and  Mid-Service  Conferences  (MSC). 


Start  February  and 
ongoing 


Establish  a 
network  and  assist 
neighboring 
countries  with 
language  issues 


• Do  LPI  interviews  at  neighboring  country 
(same  language)  COS. 

•Train  Lis  from  another  and  share  experience. 


February 


March 


Attend  regional  • Prepare  materials, 

language  • Design  sessions. 

conference 


April 


Language 
materials 
development  for 
1995  PST 


• Determine  overall  structure  of  PST  language  April 
materials. 

• Review  all  existing  materials  for  learning  target  May 
language. 

• Develop  a SOW  and  hire  consulting  team  of  2 
local  language  teaching  specialists  to  review 
PST  language  materials. 


Recruitment  and 
hiring  of  language 
instructors  for 
PST 


• Develop  SOW  for  language  instructors. 

• Develop  list  of  desired  and  minimum 
qualifications  for  language  instructors  in 
conjunction  with  PC  staff. 

• Interview  and  select  candidates  for  PST. 


May 


Pool  of  teachers  hired 
by  mid-May 
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Organization  of 
TOT 

• Develop  appropriate  TOT  materials  and 
activities  for  2 weekends  (8  hours  per 
weekend). 

Weekend  TOT  begins 
in  mid  May 

Materials 
development  for 
Invitees 

• Make  an  audio  tape  with  PST  language 
training  staff  and  PCVs  to  introduce  Peace 
Corps  Romania  and  the  corresponding  tape 
script. 

• Make  a survival  language  guidebook  and 
appropriate  listening  materials. 

Received  by  PC 
Washington  by  mid- 
April  to  be  sent  out  to 
Invitees  through  the 
Country  Desk  Unit 

Language 
resource 
inventory  and 
ordering 

• Inventory  current  holding  in  Resource 
Center. 

• Order  language  materials  through  PC 
Romania  as  appropriate. 

Start  immediately 
ongoing 

Work  with  LPi 
testers 

• Contact  and  develop  a good  working 
relationship  with  certified  PC  LPI  testers. 

• Set  appropriate  rates  for  testing  and  develop 
a comprehensive  testing  schedule  for  PCVs. 

• Conduct  the  1-day  LPI  Tester  Refresher 
Workshop  prior  to  ratings  for  PST. 

start  immediately 
ongoing 

mid-August 

Manage  PST 

language 

component 

• Design  an  integrated  language  program. 

• Monitor  the  language  team. 

• Make  decisions  on  adapting  the  language 
curriculum,  assigning  groups,  designing 
schedules,  etc. 

• Integrate  cross-  culture  and  technical 
components  . 

• Inform  PC  staff  on  PCVs  progress  and 
suitability  for  sen/ice. 

June  - September 

Language 
learning  program 
for  PC  staff 

• Teach  Romanian  to  PC  staff. 

• Help  PC  staff  in  getting  language  materials 
and  assistance  with  language  issues. 

immediately  and 
ongoing 
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YEAR  TWO: 


Activity 

Related  Tasks 

Date  for 
Completion 

Develop  program 
of  language  for 
specific  purposes 
to  support  PCVs 
at  work 

• Survey  PCVs  about  technical  language 
materials. 

• Conduct  a Needs  Assessment  to  evaluate 
PCVs  needs  tor  technical  language. 

• Do  workplace  site  visits  to  collect  materials, 
identify  needs,  and  interview  counterparts  and 
clients. 

• Hire  teachers  to  work  on  materials 
development. 

• Monitor  the  activity  of  the  team. 

• Work  closely  with  APCDs  to  determine  the 
impact  of  language  in  PCVs'  service  and  ways 
to  improve  and  integrate. 

• Share  information  with  the  programming  unit 
to  use  in  site  placements,  site  development 
and  in  writing  documents  such  as  VADs. 

Start  October  and 
ongoing 

November 

Manage  an 
integrated 
language  1ST 

• Conduct  needs  assessment. 

• Interview  and  contract  teachers. 

• Design  integrated  sessions. 

• Design  a " choice  " 1ST  with  optional  sessions 
to  address  individual  needs. 

• Conduct  the  1ST. 

• Evaluate  the  1ST. 

Start  November 
complete  January 

Enhance  the 
accountability  and 
the  effectiveness 
of  language  tutors 

• Develop  materials-  review  Tutor's  Manual 

• Contact  tutors. 

• Visit  tutors  at  sites. 

• Monitor  tutoring  activities. 

• Do  an  annual  survey  of  the  tutoring  program 
to  be  used  for  the  next  IPBS. 

• Evaluate  tutoring  program. 

November 

Enhance  ongoing 
language  learning 

• Conduct  language  progress  interviews  at  the 
Technical  1ST. 

• Interview  counterparts  at  the  Technical  1ST  on 
language  issues. 

• Do  LPI  interviews  at  MSC  and  COS. 

• Do  language  sessions  at  MSC. 

• Develop  a framework  and  a monthly  plan  for 
the  Newsletter  "Numai  Romaneste  " and  ask 
for  PCVs 1 contributions  to  it. 

February 

h'l 
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Review  and 
develop  language 
materials  for  PST 

• Review  lesson  plans. 

• Review  PST  Manual. 

• Supervise  the  writing  of  the  PST  Workbook. 

Started  in  November 
by  contracting 
teachers 
Completed  May 

Implement  a 
selection  TOT 

• Design  activities  for  a training  for  selection. 

• Advertise  the  training. 

• Select  teachers. 

• Conduct  the  training. 

Start  March  and  finish 
by  mid  May 

Prepare  materials 
for  invitees 

• Design  a booklet  of  basic  language. 

• Review  the  information  on  language  sent  to 
invitees. 

• Prepare  an  audio  tape. 

April 

Manage  the  PST 
language  program 

• Improve  the  SOWs  for  teachers  to  combine 
cross-culture  and  language. 

• Integrate  technical  language  and  survival 
language  throughout  the  PST. 

• Make  all  necessary  decisions  regarding  the 
language  program  and  integration  with  the 
other  components. 

• Conduct  and  evaluate  the  PST  language 
program. 

June  - September 

Create  a network 
of  teachers  and 
LSP  specialists 

• Attend  language  conferences  and  related 
events. 

• Visit  workplaces,  institutes. 

As  appropriate/  as 
scheduled 
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WHAT  QUALIFICATIONS  HELP 
LANGUAGE  COORDINATORS 
SUCCEED? 


Although  Language  Coordinators'  duties  and  responsibilities  vary  considerably  from  post  to 
post,  there  are  general  qualifications  that  any  effective  Language  Coordinator  should  have. 

ADMINISTRATION  Much  of  this  job  is  supervision,  coordination  with  others, 
ft  MANAGEMENT  making  program  decisions,  and  reporting.  Other  culturally 
EXPERIENCE  significant  attributes,  such  as  age,  may  be  of  some  importance. 

In  some  countries  linguistic  background  should  be  considered. 
Experience  working  with  an  American  organization  might  be 
helpful. 

TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 


The  demands  of  the  training  program  test  everyone's 
patience,  maturity,  open  mind,  flexibility,  good  management 
skills,  cooperative  spirit  and  diplomacy.  A Language 
Coordinator  should  exhibit  these  qualities  in  person  and  in 
work  history,  and  should  be  confident  of  his  or  her 
knowledge.  Eagerness  to  learn  new  methods  and  approaches 
is  one  sign  of  a good  teacher  and  crucial  in  a good  Language 
Coordinator  as  well. 


{>.: 

\b  


PERSONAL 

QUALITIES 


Only  an  experienced  language  teacher  should  be  considered. 
This  experience  may  be  with  children,  college  students  or 
foreigners  living  in  the  community,  but  ideally  the  Language 
Coordinator  has  already  served  as  an  instructor  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  Experience  in  curriculum  development  or  teacher 
training  would  be  a definite  plus.  An  advanced  degree  in 
linguistics  may  lend  some  culturally  accepted  status,  but  is  not 
a guarantee  that  the  individual  can  supervise  effectively. 


JOB  STANDARDS 
AND 

PERFORMANCE 

CRITERIA 


Expectations  about  job  standards  and  performance  criteria 
will  vary  from  post  to  post  and  director  to  director.  But  it  is 
useful  to  consider  how  one  country  distinguishes  between 
adequate  job  performance  and  superior  job  performance.  In  the 
five  areas  below.  Peace  Corps  Romania  has  defined  what  it 
means  to  do  a satisfactory  or  outstanding  Language 
Coordinator. 


#1.  PST  LANGUAGE 
TRAINING 
MANAGEMENT  SKILLS 


Satisfactory 

• With  ongoing  guidance  from  the  Director  is  able  to  plan, 
implement  and  evaluate  PST  Language  training  component. 

• Identifies  all  technical  language  competencies  to  be 
addressed  in  training  and  is  able  to  confirm  or  recommend 
changes  in  the  existing  EPBS  current  services  budget  and  in 
personnel  necessary  to  conduct  adequate  training. 

• Assists  the  director  in  reviewing  existing  job  descriptions  of 
trainers;  demonstrates  satisfactory  training  skills  in 
implementing  TOT  for  language  teachers;  demonstrates 
adequate  personnel  management  skills  in  supporting  and 
directing  the  language  training  team. 

• Ensures  that  adequate  language  learning  materials  are 
available,  updated  and  revised. 

• Creates  additional  materials  whenever  necessary. 

• Prepares  and  leads  language  teachers  in 

evaluation  of  PCTs  and  suggests  alternative  methodologies 
for  PCTs  who  need  special  assistance  or  advanced  learning 
strategies  as  fast  learners. 

• Acts  as  lead  evaluator  for  deciding  whether  PCTs  meet 
language  standards  for  Volunteer  service. 


Outstanding 

• With  minimal  guidance  from  the  Director,  prepares  in- 
depth  needs  assessments  and  drafts  outstanding  technical 
language  designs  that  creatively  integrate  technical 
language  and  cultural  adaptation. 

• Successfully  plans,  conducts  and  evaluates  PST  language 
component,  with  minimal  guidance  from  the  CD. 

• With  responsibility  and  dedication  acts  as  a leader 
ensuring  the  integration  of  programming  design  and  language 
components. 


#2.  LANGUAGE  1ST  Satisfactory 

MANAGEMENT  • With  normal  supervising  guidance,  adequately  arranges  for 
1ST,  prepares  teachers  for  instructional  time  and  acts  as 
primary  coordinator  during  the  event. 

• Maintains  adequate  records  concerning  past  ISTs  and 
designs  satisfactory  training  designs. 

• Teachers  are  hired  on  time  and  adequate  1ST  is  conducted. 

• Sufficient  direction  is  provided  to  PC  Vs  and  teachers. 


• Adequate  budget  and  cash  flow  requests  are  submitted  to 
Admin,  in  a timely  fashion,  and  final  reports  are  presented 
on  time. 

Outstanding 

• With  minimal  guidance  from  the  director,  conducts 
outstanding  1ST  need  assessment  and  on-site  appraisals  of 
Volunteer  language  level  and  specific  language  needs. 

• Shows  exceptional  skill  in  design  and  teacher  training  and 
in  preparation  of  all  1ST  materials. 

• Periodically  ensures  updating  and  revising  all  language 
materials. 

• Sets  a positive  tone  for  teachers  and  students  and 
exemplifies  positive  adult  learning  attitudes. 

• Presents  all  budget  projection  and  cash  flow  requests  in  a 
timely  fashion,  in  order  to  insure  the  smooth  administration 
of  the  event. 

• Skillfully  prepares  Volunteers  and  testers  for  the 
assessment  conducted  at  the  end  of  training;  designs  useful  1ST 
evaluation  forms  for  both  staff  and  Volunteers  so  that  focused 
follow-up  study  can  begin. 

• Exhibits  strong  leadership  in  motivating  PC  Vs  to  attend 
and  excel. 

• Final  reports  are  in  depth,  targeted  and  indicate  next  steps 
in  language  program. 


#3  LANGUAGE  Satisfactory 

LEARNING  SUPPORT  • Adequately  supports  PCVs  on-going  learning  by  assessing 
FOR  PCVS  post  psT  ^ ISj  levels. 

• Conducts  evaluations  at  technical  ISTs  and  MSCs  and 
arranges  for  final  COS  testing. 

Outstanding 

• Based  on  the  LPI  evaluation  that  begins  at  PST  and 
continues  through  1ST,  tailors  an  individual  study  and 
tutoring  program  for  all  PCVs  using  creative  motivation 
techniques  to  enhance  on-site  learning  experience  . 

• Provides  additional  materials  to  PCVs  within  the  limits  of 
the  budget  and  coaches  them  on  how  to  use  them. 

• Demonstrates  enthusiasm  and  interest  with  Volunteers  who 
have  particular  difficulty  in  learning  target  language,  and 
develops  individualized  study  programs  for  them. 

• Manages  all  tutor  forms  effectively  and  processes  them  to 
the  admin,  unit  in  a timely  and  efficient  manner. 

• Starting  with  PST  and  throughout  each  PCVs'  service, 
creates  and  maintains  Language  Evaluation  Portfolios  for 
PCV,  to  provide  a comprehensive  record  of  their  progress  in 
the  language. 
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#4  STAFF 
LANGUAGE 
LEARNING  AND 
SUPPORT 


#5  LEADERSHIP 


Satisfactory 

• Provides  staff  with  four  hours  of  tutoring  classes  weekly. 

• Motivates  all  staff  to  attain  a working  knowledge  of  target 
language. 

Outstanding 

• Provides  US  staff  with  tailored  motivational  tutoring  (four 
hours  per  week)  and  arranges  for  additional  hours  if 
necessary  for  staff  newly  arrived  in  country. 

• Provides  or  organizes  on-going  counseling  and  training  to 
host  country  staff. 

• Motivates  all  staff  to  try  to  excel  in  target  language 
through  use  of  programming  and  business  terminology. 

• Provides  suggestions  for  speakers  and  delivers  coaching  for 
staff  speaking  engagements. 

• When  appropriate,  accompanies  staff  on  important 
interviews  to  ensure  accurate  understanding  of  staff  and 
clients.  During  these  interviews,  points  out  areas  where 
further  clarity  is  needed. 

Satisfactory 

• Adequately  assesses  PCTs  and  Volunteer  suitability  and 
acts  as  a language  learning  motivator. 

• Works  in  a team  setting  with  normal  supervisory  input  from 
CD. 

• Provides  adequate  discipline  criteria  for  PCTs  and  PC  Vs 
during  training  and  in  the  field. 

Outstanding 

• Demonstrates  a positive  energetic  attitude  when  dealing 
with  Volunteers  and  staff  concerning  language  training.  Acts 
as  a team  member  with  APCDs  and  Admin. 

• Consistently  excels  in  motivating  PCVs  and  staff  to  do  their 
best  in  language  learning  efforts. 

• Challenges  all  staff  and  PCVs  to  value  the  language  and  to 
use  it  well. 

• When  dealing  with  issues  that  address  Volunteers  and/or 
staff  cooperation  acts  as  a participant  problem  solver. 

• Assesses  and  evaluates  Lis  and  PCVs  in  a fair  and 
analytical  manner. 

• Demonstrates  decisiveness  in  disciplining  and  leading  PCVs 
and  Lis. 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


OBTAINING  RESOURCES  TO 
SUPPORT  LANGUAGE 
TRAINING 


GETTING 
MATERIALS 
FROM  PEACE 
CORPS 


Resource  materials  may  be  ordered  through  ICE  or  you  may 
try  to  have  the  Country  Desk  Unit  track  down  specific  titles. 
Obtaining  resource  materials  will  usually  mean  spending 
funds  from  the  post's  budget,  so  it  is  necessary  to  go  through 
request  and  approval  procedures  as  established  at  your  post. 
Your  administrative  officer  or  In-Country  Resource  Center 
manager  can  help  you  with  specific  steps  to  follow,  depending 
on  the  kind  of  materials  you  are  requesting.  See  the 
Bibliography  in  Section  One  for  suggested  titles. 


BUDGETING  AT 
POST  FOR 
ROUTINE 
LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM  NEEDS 


Most  of  the  money  needed  to  support  your  language  program  is 
allocated  by  your  own  country’s  Peace  Corps  office,  in 
consultation  with  chief  of  Programming  and  Training  for  your 
region  at  Peace  Corps  headquarters  in  Washington.  Support 
for  language  training  is  part  of  the  annual  budget  that  your 
post  plans  for  each  fiscal  year,  which  begins  October  1 and 
ends  September  30.  Most  of  the  routine  needs  for  the  language 
training  program  should  be  met  in  this  way,  so  it  is  important 
that  you  participate  in  budget  planning  processes  at  your  post. 


SPECIAL 

FUNDING 

REQUESTS 


From  time  to  time,  there  will  be  needs  that  cannot  be  met  by 
regular  program  budget,  and  you  should  consider  requesting 
funds  from  other  sources.  In  addition  to  any  local  sources  of 
support.  Peace  Corps /Washington  can  be  approached  to  help 
meet  a number  of  needs.  The  two  main  possibilities  there  are 
your  Regions  Programming  and  Training  chief  and  the  Office 
of  Training  and  Program  Support  (OTAPS). 


The  following  are  tips  for  increasing  your  chances  of  receiving 
the  support  you  request.  In  addition  to  reviewing  these 
suggestions  , talk  to  other  staff  at  your  post  for  their  help  and 


FOR  ALL 
REQUESTS 


FOR  OTAPS 
REQUESTS 


• Send  in  your  request  well  ahead  of  time.  Requests  should 
reach  Washington  at  least  two  months  before  the  resources 
are  needed,  longer  if  the  request  involves  a US  consultant. 

• Explain  the  reason  for  the  request  as  fully  as  possible,  so 
that  folks  at  Peace  Corps  Washington  understand  why  you 
need  help,  not  just  what  you  want  to  spend  the  money  on. 

• Indicate  the  outcomes  that  will  result  if  you  receive 
support,  describing  the  benefits  to  Peace  Corps  Volunteers. 

• Include  a brief  draft  budget  with  proposed  timelines  and 
personnel  roles. 

• Describe  how  you  will  monitor  the  proposed  activity  and 
report  on  it. 

• Use  the  appropriate  forms,  currently  the  OTAPS  Activity 
Request  Form. 

• Direct  your  request  to  the  appropriate  OTAPS  office, 
usually  the  Language  Training  Specialists. 

• Your  request  for  support  will  have  the  best  chances  of 
success  if  it  has  the  following  characteristics: 

• It  is  an  innovation  and  not  just  a usual  training  expense.  For 
example,  if  a request  for  support  for  a language  1ST  will 
probably  not  be  supported.  In  contrast,  OTAPS  might  say  yes 
to  a request  for  funds  to  develop  a reference  book  of  the  "The 
Fifty  Most  Common  PCV  Language  Problems,"  based  on  needs 
assessment  results  from  the  past  three  years  of  ISTs. 

• It  results  in  a product  that  could  benefit  other  posts,  e.g.,  a 
TOT  design  or  manual  of  tutor  training  tips  for  PCVs. 

• It  involves  participation  or  support  from  outside  the 
language  program  itself,  such  as  the  Health  APCD  at  your 
post  or  the  Environment  Sector  of  OTAPS. 

• It  has  sustainability  and  is  not  something  you  are  going  to 
need  to  request  outside  funds  for  again  and  again.  This  is  why 
OTAPS  Language  Training  Specialists  support  requests  that 
involve  developing  manuals  to  support  tutoring  rather  than 
requests  to  support  workshops  to  train  tutors  in  the  field. 


TIPS 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


DEALING  WITH  PEACE  CORPS: 
HOW  TO  BE  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
IN  YOUR  JOB 


Here  are  suggestions  from  Language  Coordinators  to  help  you  be  more  effective  in  your  job: 


GETTING  • Find  out  about  current  training  initiatives  and  funding 

MATERIALS  AND  levels  for  project  areas,  and  know  your  language  budget. 
EQUIPMENT  • Plan  early  to  include  everything  necessary  in  the  budget, 

merging  your  requests  with  compatible  requests  from  other 
sectors,  or  even  other  posts. 

• Talk  to  your  regional  computer  person  about  needs  and 
possibilities. 

• Do  your  homework  before  requests,  so  that  stated  costs  are 
accurate. 

• Explain  why  you  need  equipment  and  show  what  can  be 
done  with  it. 

• ^lave  a "wish  list"  of  items  ready  in  August  for  end  of  the 
year  money.  There's  often  money  available  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  September. 


SURVIVING  AS  • Always  document  your  work. 

PEACE  CORPS  « Talk  to  staff  about  what  you're  doing,  not  only  to  the 

STAFF  Program  and  Training  Officer  (PTO)  or  Training  Director 

(TD),  but  also  the  Country  Director  (CD)  and  Associate  Peace 
Corps  Directors  (APCDs). 

• Share  your  accomplishments  and  concerns  with  staff  at 
other  posts,  the  region,  and  OTAPS. 

• Ask  other  staff  about  what  they're  doing. 

« Invite  other  people  to  your  events,  and  ask  for  their  help 

• Take  part  in  meetings  at  your  post.  Attend  mid-cycle  and 
final  reviews. 
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• Make  sure  that  there  is  an  understanding  at  post  of  your 
duties  and  responsibilities  (as  stated  in  your  SOW). 

• Invite  Peace  Corps  staff  to  teachers'  meetings,  as 
appropriate. 

• Work  with  your  Training  Officer  or  CD  on  developing  the 
budget. 

• Ask  to  be  included  in  the  budget  planning  process. 

• Remember  "The  5 P's"  of  Peace  Corps:  be  proactive, 
persistent,  patient,  phlexible  and  phunny. 

• Don't  give  up!  Remember  there  are  other  opportunities  and 
resources,  and  you  can  always  try  again  next  year. 
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INFORMATION  COLLECTION  AND  EXCHANGE 


Peace  Corps’  Information  Collection  and  Exchange  (ICE)  makes  available  the 
strategies  and  technologies  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  their  co- 
workers, and  Iheir  counterparts  to  development  organizations  and  workers  who 
might  find  them  useful.  ICE  collects  and  reviews  training  guides,  curricula,  lesson 
plans,  project  reports,  manuals,  and  other  Peace  Corps-generated  materials 
developed  in  the  field.  Some  materials  are  reprinted  "as  is";  others  provide  a 
source  of  field-based  information  for  the  production  of  manuals  or  for  research  in 
particular  program  areas.  Materials  that  you  submit  to  ICE  become  part  of  the 
Peace  Corps'  larger  contribution  to  development. 

Information  about  ICE  publications  and  services  is  available  through 


Peace  Corps 

Information  Collection  and  Exchange 
1990  K Street,  NW  - 8th  Floor 
Washington,  DC  20526 


Add  your  experience  to  the  ICE  Resource  Center.  Send  your  materials  to  us  so 
that  we  can  share  them  with  other  development  workers.  Your  technical 
insights  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  generation  of  ICE  manuals,  reprints,  and 
training  materials.  They  also  ensure  that  ICE  is  providing  the  most  up-to-date, 
innovative  problem  solving  techniques  and  information  available  to  you  and 
your  fellow  development  workers. 
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SECTION  TWO: 

TEACHER  SUPERVISION 

WHAT  DOES  Language  Coordinators  report  that  one  of  the  most 

SUPERVISION  challenging  aspects  of  their  job  is  being  an  effective 

INVOLVE?  supervisor  of  other  people.  Supervision  involves  a number  of 

different  tasks: 

• Recruiting:  Determining  your  staffing  needs,  in  terms  of 
numbers  and  qualifications;  identifying  sources  of  potential 
candidates  and  advertising  to  attract  the  best  qualified. 

• Hiring:  Developing  a set  of  criteria  for  deciding  who  to 
hire,  as  part  of  an  organized  system  for  making  those 
decisions-interviews,  selection  TOTs,  sample  lessons. 

• Supervising:  Training,  monitoring,  and  supporting 
instructors,  and  setting  up  systems  to  achieve  program  goals. 

• Evaluating:  Developing  a fair  and  comprehensive  system  to 
evaluate  teachers  and  use  those  evaluations  to  make 
decisions  about  rehiring  people  for  later  language  training 
events. 

WHO  DO  Language  coordinators  are  primarily  involved  in  supervising 

LANGUAGE  the  language  program  staff.  This  mav  include: 

COORDINATORS  • language  instructors,  including  lead  teachers.  Language 
SUPERVISE?  Coordinator's  assistants,  etc.  working  during  PSTs,  ISTs,  or 

TOTs. 

• materials  developers,  including  people  working  on  the 
layout  of  language  materials  and  secretarial  staff. 

• Volunteers  who  work  during  PSTs/lSTs/TOTs  on  the 
language  and/ or  cross-cultural  training  program. 

WHAT  THIS  This  section  contains  information  about: 

SECTION  • how  to  determine  staffing  needs  and  recruit  qualified 

CONTAINS  applicants. 

• methods  for  selecting  qualified  candidates. 

• purposes  of  and  systems  for  teacher  observation,  assessment 
and  feedback. 

• tips  from  language  coordinators  in  the  field  about  ways  to  be 
an  effective  supervisor. 
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WHAT 

NEEDS  TO  BE 

DONE 


IDENTIFYING  TEACHER 
SUPERVISION  NEEDS  FOR 
YOUR  PROGRAM 


This  brief  check  list  was  developed  by  Peace  Corps  language  coordinators  to  help  you  assess 
program  needs  in  the  area  of  teacher  supervision  and  help  you  determine  what  procedures  and 
systems  for  effective  recruiting,  hiring  and  evaluating  teachers  may  need  to  be  developed  for 
your  post.  For  each  of  the  issues  listed  below  select  the  letter  of  the  response  that  best 
describes  curriculum  development  at  your  post: 

A.  Completed  successfully 

B.  Completed,  but  needs  revision 

C.  Not  completed  and  it  needs  to  be  done 

D.  Not  completed,  but  not  important  at  present 

Items  that  you  marked  with  a B or  C will  probably  need  further  development. 


TEACHER  RECRUITMENT  AND  SUPERVISION 

RECRUITMENT 

1.  There  is  a system  for  establishing  what  staffing  patterns  will  be  needed  for  upcoming 

training  events. 

2.  There  are  formal  positions  descriptions  (SOWs)  for  all  positions  that  specify 

necessary  qualifications,  both  teaching  and  non-teaching  duties,  length  oi  service,  any 
other  contract  requirements  and  salary  levels  for  both  new  and  experienced  teachers 

3.  There  is  a system  for  identifying  and  maintaining  contact  with  particularly 

talented  teachers  from  previous  training  programs. 


4.  A plan  for  publicizing  available  teaching  positions  and  attracting  qualified 

candidates  has  been  established  that  includes  procedures  for  both  new  teaching  staff 
and  teachers  from  previous  programs. 

5.  Advertisements  have  been  developed  that  contain  position  descriptions  and 

application  deadlines,  requirements  and  procedures. 

6.  There  are  standardized  application  procedures  and  relevant  forms. 

SELECTION 

7.  There  is  a plan  for  how  teachers  will  be  interviewed  and  selected. 

8 There  is  an  established  list  of  selection  criteria  to  decide  which  applications  will  be 

interviewed  or  invited  to  selection  TOTs. 

9.  Other  selection  requirements  and  procedures  (sample  lessons,  recommendation  letters, 

etc.)  have  been  identified. 

10.  There  is  a formal  interview  protocol  and  standardized  list  of  questions  for  all 

candidates  being  interviewed. 

11.  There  is  a formal  rating  system  for  candidates  that  includes  self-assessment  and  pre- 

established  criteria  for  selection. 

HIRING 

12.  There  are  specific  administrative  procedures  for  notification  and  hiring  of  selected 

staff  that  correspond  with  Peace  Corps  policies  and  procedures. 

13.  There  is  an  established  system  for  notifying  other  Peace  Corps  and  training  staff 

about  the  status  of  recruiting,  interviewing  and  selection  of  language  staff. 

SUPERVISION 

14.  Expectations  about  wTork  hours,  job  responsibilities,  out-of-class  behavior,  etc.  are 

clearly  described  and  communicated  to  the  staff  during  the  selection  process  and  TOT. 

15.  There  is  an  established  format  and  schedule  for  teachers  meetings  during  PST. 

16.  There  is  an  established  schedule  and  procedure  for  conducting  formal  teacher 

observations,  evaluation  and  feedback  both  during  and  at  the  end  of  PST. 

17.  There  is  an  established  system  to  solicit  trainee  input  on  teacher  performance  during 

and  at  the  end  of  PST. 

18.  There  is  a system  for  teachers  to  register  and  negotiate  about  grievances  or  appeal 

imfair  evaluations,  in  accordance  with  Peace  Coqis  guidelines. 
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SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE  FOR 
TEACHER  SUPERVISION 
ACTIVITIES 


Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  have  developed  this  suggested  timeline  for  the  major  tasks 
involved  in  recruiting,  hiring  and  supervising  language  instructors  (Lis). 


TEACHER  SUPERVISION  TIMELINE 

FOUR  MONTHS 
BEFORE  PST 

' 

• Review  input  from  Trainees  and  supervisors  evaluation  for 
experienced  language  component  staff. 

• Check  or  develop  a list  of  qualified  and  experienced 
language  trainers. 

• Develop  tentative  action  plan  for  staffing. 

• Develop  and  print  application  forms  and  SOWs  for 
language  trainer  position. 

• Make  a tentative  action  plan  for  staffing  and  hiring 
experienced  and  recruiting  new  language  trainers. 

• Put  an  advertisement  in  national/local  newspapers  for  Lis’ 
position. 

• Develop  requirements  for  the  PST  site  in  terms  of  the 
language  program. 

• Make  an  action  plan  for  hiring/ recruiting  language  staff 
and  TOT. 

THREE  MONTHS 
BEFORE  PST 


• Confirm  required  number  of  new  language  trainers. 

• Confirm  the  PST  site. 

• Collect  all  applications  for  Lis'  position. 

• Develop  hiring  activities. 

• Confirm  site  for  LI  candidates'  screening/  selection 
workshop. 

• Review /update  interview  questionnaire. 

• Inform  CDs,  PTOs/PTSs,  Admin  about  the  dates  of 
interview. 

• Develop  a design  for  screening /selection  TOT  workshop. 

TWO  MONTHS  ] • Select  candidates  to  be  interviewed. 

BEFORE  PST  • Implement  interview  for  new  language  instructors. 

• Select  from  interviews  Lis  candidates  for 
screening /selection  TOT  workshop. 

• Finalize  screening  /selection  TOT  workshop  design. 

SEVEN  WEEKS  • Send  invitation  letter  with  contract  period  and  salarv  offer 

BEFORE  PST  to  the  experienced  staff. 

• Conduct  screening  /selection  TOT  workshop  for  new 
applicants. 

SIX  WEEKS  BEFORE  • Plan  and  design  for  TOT  for  all  hired  Lis. 

PST  • Inform  all  successful  candidates  and  send  invitation  letters 

to  the  selected  new  Lis  including  contract  period  and  salary'. 

TWO  TO  FIVE  WEEKS  • Contract  all  the  language  component  staff. 

BEFORE  PST 

DURING  PST  • Have  teachers'  meetings  daily  during  PST  to  discuss 

implementation  of  PST  language  program. 

• Observe  each  teacher  in  class  at  least  every  two  weeks. 

• Have  informal  talks  with  the  teachers,  trainees,  and  other 
staff  regularly  to  check  for  feedback  on  teachers' 
performance. 

• Conduct  formal  interview's  with  teachers  1 to  2 times  during 
PST  - at  mid-point  PST  and  at  the  end  of  PST. 

• Complete  an  appraisal  form  for  each  teacher  and  conduct 
formal  interviews  at  the  end  of  PST. 


AT  THE  END  OF  PST 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  TEACHER 
RECRUITMENT  AND  HIRING 


Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  have  developed  this  overview  of  the  recruitment,  selection 
and  hiring  process. 


STEP  1: 
DETERMINE 
STAFFING  NEEDS, 
SCHEDULES,  AND 
SOWS 


• Start  the  recruitment  process  for  teachers  early  in  year  so 
that  you  can  select  the  best  applicants  and  train  them,  i.e. 
three  to  four  months  prior  to  PST.  For  this  purpose,  make  a 
selection  planning  checklist  as  a part  of  your  yearly  workplan 
as  an  LC.  Try  to  make  it  as  detailed  as  possible  so  that  you  do 
not  miss  anything. 

• To  decide  how  many  teachers  you  are  going  to  need  you 
should  have  in  mind  the  number  of  Trainees  you  are  expecting 
for  your  PST  and  the  number  of  teachers  with  Peace  Corps 
experience  that  you  would  like  to  hire  again  and  that  would 
be  available  for  the  PST  period.  To  check  this,  develop  and 
distribute  an  availability  checklist  to  experienced  language 
staff. 

• Select  experienced  training  staff  for  rehiring  based  on 
Trainees'  and  supervisor's  performance  evaluation  and 
training  office  observation. 

• Confirm  the  required  number  of  language  staff  and  number 
of  experienced  language  staff  availability  and  then 
detennine  the  number  of  ltc\v  language  trainers  that  you  will 
need  to  recruit  and  hire. 


STEP  2:  How  to  announce  the  position: 

SOLICIT  • Put  advertisements  in  local/nationai  newspapers  (can  be  in 

APPLICATIONS  English,  also  in  local  language,  but  make  sure  they  are  clear 

and  simple). 

• Use  flyers  (put  them  in  different  schools,  universities, 
educational  institutions  where  teachers  often  go). 

• Use  PCVs'  recommendations,  connections,  tutors  and 
counterparts  or  ask  counterparts  for  recommendations. 
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How  people  apply 

• You  may  w’ant  applicants  to  send  a CV  and  a cover  letter  to 
the  Peace  Corps  office. 


STEP  3: 
DEVELOP 
SELECTION 
PROCEDURES 
AND  CRITERIA 


STEP  4s 

NOTIFYING  AND 
HIRING 
SUCCESSFUL 
APPLICANTS 


• You  may  want  them  to  fill  in  an  application  form  prepared 
by  Peace  Corps  in  advance. 

• If  applicants  have  to  fill  in  application  forms,  along  with 
those  forms,  provide  the  applicants  with  a Statement  of 
Work  (SOW  ). 

Selection  Procedures 

• Develop  a list  of  criteria  for  selecting  candidates  to  be 
interviewed.  (Samples  are  included  later  in  this  section.) 

• Select  candidates  to  be  interviewed.  (Be  sure  to  select  at 
least  double  the  number  of  teachers  that  you  will  finally 
need,  if  possible,  to  be  sure  you  have  plenty  of  qualified 
people  to  choose  from.) 

• Make  copies  of  the  SOW  available  and  distribute  copies  to 
the  applicants  invited  to  the  interview. 

• Notify  the  selected  candidates  about  selection  procedures 
and  schedule. 

• Review /.update  hiring  criteria  and  desirable 
qualifications,  interview  questionnaire,  and  print  the 
required  number  of  copies. 

Stages  of  selection 

• Applicants  send  in  their  application  forms/ CVs  + cover 
letter. 

• PC  hiring  staff  goes  through  application  forms /CVs  + cover 
letter  and  selects  applicants  to  be  invited  for  an  interview. 

• If  it  is  necessary  to  check  applicants'  proficiency  in  the 
language  to  be  taught,  applicants  should  be  given  at  least  a 
wTritten  test  in  this  language  prior  to  the  interview7. 

• Selection  event  or  events  (interview7,  demonstration  lesson, 
selection /screening  TOT  ) . 

Note:  Some  posts  choose  people  by  interview’  only,  others  use 
the  preliminary  interview7  to  decide  which  "finalists"  w7ill 
be  invited  to  the  selection  TOT,  and  then  make  a final 
decision  at  the  end  of  that. 

• After  the  selection  process  is  finished,  send  the  list  of 
selected  language  trainers  to  the  PC  Country  Director  for 
approval  with  at  least  two  candidates  on  the  waiting  list. 

• After  the  Country7  Director's  approval,  post  the  results  on 
the  office  notice  board,  inform  all  successful  candidates,  and 
send  an  invitation  letter  which  should  include  contract  period 
and  may  include  salary.  Also  1 otify  applicants  w7ho  have  not 
been  selected. 

• Request  administrative  office  to  prepare  contract  document. 
Provide  the  SOW  for  the  contract. 

• Contract  documents  should  be  ready  one  week  before  staff 
development  / TOT  begin. 

• Staff  will  sign  the  contract  before  they  go  to  staff 
development/TOT. 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


PRE-PST  STAFFING  CHECKLIST 


Peace  Corps  Nepal  uses  this  checklist  to  help  organize  their  teaching  staff  for  PSTs. 


PEACE  CORPS  NEPAL 
PRE-PST  STAFFING  CHECKLIST 
Starting  date  is  May  1st 
VITs  arrival  - Last  week  of  September 

Five  Months  out: 

Application  forms  for  different  positions  (500  - 600  copies)  should  be 

ready. 

Notice  of  position  available  for  current  Nepali  training  staff. 

Four  Months  Out: 

Develop  tentative  action  plan  for  staffing. 

Develop  experienced  Training  staff  availability  checklist. 

Input  of  trainees  and  supervisors'  evaluation  for  experienced  PST  staff. 

Advertisement  on  Gorkhapatra  and  Rising  Nepal  for  the  PST  positions 

available. 

Three  Months  Out: 

All  the  applications  should  be  collected  separately  according  to  the 

position  and  given  contact  date. 

Review  of  applicants  to  select  those  to  be  interviewed. 

Develop  hiring  activities  and  structure  interviews  (if  some  things  need  to 

be  changed  from  the  past). 

Notification  of  interview  schedule  for  candidates,  (who  have  passed 

through  the  screening  criteria  by  letter,  or  a list  on  the  bulletin  board  on 
the  time  of  contact  period). 

Two  Months  Out 

Set  a time  for  written  test,  interview,  or  screening  for  language  trainers 

and  other  positions  and  training  for  the  interviewers. 

Conduct  hiring  procedures  and  interviews  for  all  positions. 
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One  Month  and  Three  Weeks  Out: 

Notification  of  results  for  all  positions. 

Submit  priority  list  of  candidates  to  CD  for  approval  for  screening 

workshop. 

Conduct  screening  workshop. 

One  Month  and  Two  Weeks  Out: 

Submit  recommended  PST  staff  list  to  CD  for  approval. 

Develop  assignment,  length  of  contract  and  salary  sheet. 

Inform  all  candidates  and  send  letter  of  agreement  to  PST  staff. 

One  Month  and  One  Week  Out 

Contract  ready  for  PST  staff. 

Staff  Development  Workshop  and  Training  of  Coordinators. 


TIPS 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


CRITERIA  FOR  SELECTING 
TEACHERS 

Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  have  developed  this  list  of  possible  criteria  for  you  to 
consider  as  you  develop  your  position  descriptions  and  Statements  of  Work  for  Language 
Instructors  at  PSTs: 

WHERE  THEY  Candidates  from  the  training  site  and/or  from  areas  outside 

COME  FROM  the  training  site.  (If  you  select  people  from  outside  the 

training  site,  you  may  have  to  provide  lodging, 
transportation  and/or  meals  for  them.) 

PROFESSIONAL  Successful  trainers  have  the  following  characteristics: 
SKILLS  • team  work  skills  (ability'  to  work  with  others,  to  share 

ideas,  flexibility,  adaptability) 

• creativity  and  inventiveness 

• planning,  materials  development  skills 

• organizing  skills 

• leadership  skills 

• awareness  of  their  native  language 

• ability  and  speed  of  learning  in  an  intense  environment 

• ability  and/c  * readiness  to  work  in  a cross-cultural 
environment,  and  more  specifically  with  Americans 

• a hard-working  and  responsible  attitude 

TEACHING  You  may  consider  hiring  people  with  teaching  experience 

EXPERIENCE  and/or  people  without  teaching  experience  but  with 

willingness  to  be  trained  how  to  teach. 

• Hiring  people  with  prior  teaching  experience  is  essential 
especially  when  the  time  for  teacher  training  prior  to  the 
PCTs'  arrival  is  very  short  due  to  different  reasons  (starting 
the  recruitment  process  too  late,  for  example)  or  when  the 
program  is  new  and  you  need  highly  qualified  staff  to 
develop  the  program. 


PERSONAL 

CHARACTERISTICS 


DIVERSITY 


ENGLISH 


• Teaching  experience  may  include  teaching  children, 
university  students  or  foreigners  living  in  the  community.  An 
advanced  degree  in  linguistics  should  not  be  a requirement  for 
staff. 

• A variety  of  experiences  and  backgrounds  is  considered  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  professional  skills  listed  above,  most 
Language  Coordinators  feel  that  it  takes  a special  kind  of 
person  to  be  a successful  Peace  Corps  language  trainer.  Ideal 
candidates  should  have  the  following  qualities: 
patience,  flexibility  and  a cooperative  spirit,  eagerness  and 
enthusiasm  in  learning  new  methods  and  approaches, 
friendly,  firm  but  not  intimidating  with  students,  good 
communicator,  empathetic,  with  skills  in  giving  and 
receiving  constructive  feedback,  and  open  to  new 
methodologies. 

• Be  wary  of  candidates  who  appear  over-confident,  or  who 
are  determined  to  use  one  particular  methodology  for 
language  teaching.  Eagerness  to  leam  new  methods  and 
approaches  is  one  sign  of  a good  teacher. 

The  language  training  team  should  represent  a variety  of 
backgrounds  and  experiences,  not  only  in  regard  to  teaching. 
There  should  be  a balance  of  male  and  female  trainers, 
different  age  groups,  and,  if  possible,  representation  from 
different  regions.  Consider  the  possibility  of  ethnic  diversity’ 
as  well.  Avoid  bringing  in  all  staff  from  a single  source,  such 
as  one  university.  They  will  have  their  own  working 
dynamic  established  and  will  resist  being  re-shaped  into  a 
Peace  Corps  team. 


More  and  more  PC  posts  require  that  teachers  have  at  least 
some  proficiency  in  English  - the  most  likely  medium  of 
communication  in  meetings  involving  American  and  host- 
country  staff.  Discussions  of  Peace  Corps  training  philosophy 
and  course  content  are  likely  to  be  in  English.  Instructors 
should  be  able  to  participate  in  these  discussions  and 
meetings.  TOTs,  language  resource  materials,  and  other 
sources  of  professional  development  will  also  be  most  readily 
available  to  staff  with  English  skills.  It  can  also  be  useful 
when  instructors  wish  to  discuss  learning  strategies  or  theory 
with  Trainees. 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


WRITING  STATEMENTS  OF 
WORK  (SOW) 


The  PATS  Training  Supplement  contains  this  useful  description  of  how  to  go  about  developing 
SOWs  for  your  language  training  staff. 

POINTS  TO  • Well  defined,  accurate,  statements  of  work  can  be  invaluable 

REMEMBER  both  as  a tool  to  help  the  Language  Coordinator  manage  the 

language  training  staff,  and  as  guidance  for  individual  staff  to 
plan  and  undertake  their  respective  tasks.  A statement  of  work 
should  define  the  unique  aspects  and  responsibilities,  and 
minimum  and  preferred  qualifications  and  performance 
standards  for  the  position  it  describes. 

• When  hiring  training  staff  remember  that  your  audience  is 
most  likely  a diverse  collection  of  Trainees  with  varying  needs 
and  personalities.  Accordingly,  a good  training  staff  will  consist 
of  a good  mix  of  trainers  of  diverse  interests  and  personalities. 

The  key  is  that  you  are  looking  to  hire  a team,  not  a set  of 
individuals  who  each  fit  your  vision  of  the  perfect  '"trainer." 

» Also,  remember  that  all  training  staff,  in  addition  to  their 
primary  responsibilities,  will  serve  as  cross-cultural 
facilitators /resources,  and  therefore  must  be  capable  of 
presenting  their  technical  skills  in  a cultural  context.  They  will 
also  need  to  make  themselves  available  to  the  Trainees  on  both  a 
formal  and  informal  basis. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a statement  of  work  for  a language  instructor  and  guidance 
pertaining  to  the  qualifications  and  attributes  to  consider  when  hiring  candidates.  As  with 
other  suggestions  in  this  manual,  you  must  tailor  the  guidance  and  examples  to  meet  your 
specific  training  needs. 


O / 
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STATEMENT  OF  WORK 
Language  Trainer  for  Pre-Service  Training: 


Begin  date  - ending  date 
Reports  to:  I anguage  Coordinator 
Coordinates  with:  All  language  training  staff. 

POSITION  SUMMARY:  Conduct  language  training  classes  with  small  groups  of  Trainees. 

Follow  prescribed  curriculum  and  effectively  use  a variety  of 
language  training  techniques  and  methodologies.  Participate  in 
the  evaluation  of  the  language  training  program  and  the 
assessment  of  Trainees  performance. 

• Participate  in  a 3-5  day  Language  Instructors  workshop 
component  for  TOT. 

• Attend  and  participate  in  PST  Staff  Training,  which  should 
include  goals  and  philosophy  of  Peace  Corps  training,  concepts  of 
integrated  training,  time  for  refining  session  plans  and  team 
building. 

• Participate  in  the  preparation  of  language  training  materials 
or  resources  under  the  supervision  of  the  language  coordinator. 

• Participate  in  the  preparation  of  the  training  site  for  the 
language  training  program. 

Implementation  Phase:  • Teach  language  classes. 

• Provide  feedback  concerning  Trainee  performance  at  regularly 
scheduled  intervals. 

• Respond  to  regular  Trainee  evaluations  of  language  training. 

• Actively  participate  in  language  training  staff  meetings  by 
making  recommendations  for  training  improvements,  including 
staff  morale. 

• Document  Trainee  performance  in  language  training  (under  the 
supervision  of  the  language  coordinator)  to  inform  decisions  to 
recommend  or  not  recommend  that  a Trainee  become  a Peace  Corps 
Volunteer. 

After  Training  Phase:  • Contribute  to  the  final  language  training  report. 

• Participate  in  the  compiling  and  storing  of  language  training 
materials. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Minimum  Qualifications  • Demonstrated  academic  or  other  qualifications  indicating  more 

than  speaking  fluency  in  the  required  language,  and  also  an 
understanding  of  the  language's  grammatical  structures  and  the 
ability  to  write. 

• Some  fluency  in  English. 

Preferred  Qualifications  • Experience  witn  Peace  Corp^  language  training. 


DUTIES  AND  TASKS: 
Preparation  Phase: 
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SAMPLES 

FROM  THE 


FIELD 


SAMPLE  LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTOR 
POSITION  DESCRIPTION 

Developing  a clear  position  description  or  statement  of  work  is  a necessary  first  step  for  both 
recruiting  and  hiring  teachers.  As  with  all  statements  of  work,  it  should  clearly  delineate 
duties,  responsibilities  and  other  expectations  about  performance.  It  should  also  include 
specific  information  about  the  length  of  the  contract  and  pay  scales,  since  this  information  will 
be  important  when  you  start  advertising  for  qualified  candidates. 

This  sample  is  based  on  a position  description  for  language  instructors  that  was  developed  by 
Peace  Corps  Philippines: 


Peace  Corps  Philippines 
PST  Language  Instructor 

The  Language  Instructor  is  primarily  responsible  for  teaching  the  (Tagaloq)  language 
to  the  Trainees  under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  Language  Coordinator,  as  requested 
by  the  Pre-Service  Training  (PST)  Director. 

Reports  to:  Language  Coordinator 

Coordinates  with:  Lead  Teachers  and  Other  Language  staff  members 

Position  Summary:  Responsible  for  the  planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation 
of  the  daily  language  learning  activities  of  Trainees.  Serves  as  cultural  information 
resource  for  T rainees. 

Duties  and  Tasks: 

• Actively  participate  in  the  Training  of  Trainers  workshop  held  prior  to  PST. 

• Build  teamwork  and  support  PC  staff  and  PST  team  efforts  and  decisions. 

• Design  and  implement  lesson  plans  based  on  acquisition  of  specific  language 
competencies  that  Trainees  should  achieve.  Lesson  plans  to  be  developed  using  the 
Peace  Corps  lesson  planning  format  and  incorporating  language,  cultural,  and 
technical  language  objectives. 

• Conduct  language  classes  making  appropriate  changes  based  on  feedback  received 
and  learning  needs  of  the  Trainees.  Develop  Trainees'  cross-cultural  skills  by  acting  as 
a language  and  cultural  information  resource. 

• Assist  Coordinators  in  designing  and  implementing  integration  of 
Language/Technical/Cultural  lessons. 
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• Be  available  outside  "classroom11  hours  to  assist  with  language  learning  (individual 
tutorials  and  conferences  with  Trainees,  cross-cultural  trips/excursions/field  visits  as 
requested  by  the  PST  Director) 

• Assist  LC  and  lead  language  instructors  during  PST  in  grouping  by  providing  timely 
and  regular  feedback  on  Trainees’  progress. 

• Assist  in  designing  round-up  and  evaluation  materials  (oral  and  written)  and  activities 
(simulation  activities  and  out-of-classroom  language  "tasks")  to  provide  timely  and 
regular  feedback  to  trainees  about  their  progress  in  the  language.  Orient  LC  and  other 
language  staff  in  these  evaluative  proce  sses,  and  actively  participate  in  evaluation 
sessions. 

• Meet  with  other  language  staff  to  evaluate  Trainee  progress  and  make 
recommendations  for  appropriate  individual  learning  strategies  and  approaches  to 
facilitate  trainee  progress  in  language  acquisition,  while  maintaining  professional 
confidentiality. 

• Evaluate  the  success  of  the  lesson,  document  comments,  ideas  and  suggestions  to 
assist  with  future  implementation. 

• Observe  the  limits  of  confidentiality  with  Volunteers  and  staff. 

• Submit  all  lesson  plans,  language  materials  and  other  documentation  to  the  LC.  AM 
materials  developed  under  this  contract  are  the  sole  property  of  the  United  States 
Peace  Corps. 

• Perform  otherrelated  duties,  as  necessary,  for  the  smooth  implementation  of  PST. 
Contract:  June  6 through  September  6,  1996 

Training  Schedule:  8.00-17.30  Monday  through  Friday. (Includes  one  and  a half 
hour  lunch  break.)Transportation  stipend  provided. 

Daily  Rate: - no  Peace  Corps  PST  experience 

- with  Peace  Corps  PST  experience 

Salary  payments  will  be  made  only  for  actual  days  worked. 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 

ANNOUNCING  THE  POSITION 
AND  SOLICITING 
APPLICATIONS 

Deciding  how  you  will  solicit  applications,  from  whom  and  in  what  form  is  an  important  next 
step  after  you  have  detemrined  your  staffing  needs.  But  you  need  to  have  all  the  other  aspects 
of  your  selection  process  in  place  before  you  release  the  publicity  and  application 
announcements. 

WHERE  TO  You  will  want  to  attract  the  widest  number  of  qualified 

ADVERTISE  candidates  as  possible,  so  be  sure  to  consider  a range  of 

publicity  options,  such  as  local /national  newspapers  (both 
English  and  local  language  publications)  as  well  as  posters  for 
distribution  to  different  schools,  universities,  educational 
institutions  where  teachers  often  are  found.) 

Remember  to  use  Peace  Corps  connections  to  advertise  the 
position  and  distribute  announcements  to  PCVs  and  other 
Peace  Corps  staff  and  ask  them  to  recommend  connections, 
counterparts  and  tutors  who  might  also  be  interested  m 
applying. 

You  may  wish  to  use  the  opportunity  to  alert  qualified 
candidates  for  all  aspects  of  the  training  program  (technical 
coordinators,  secretarial  staff,  etc.)  so  discuss  the  goals  and 
scope  of  your  announcement  with  other  members  of  the 
training  staff  and  decide  specifically  who  vour  target 
audience  is  going  to  be. 

Announcements  should  at  a minintum,  include  the  following 
information: 

• Basic  qualifications:  The  minimum  requirements,  without 
which  you  are  not  willing  to  consider  an  applicant.  These 
rnay  include  education,  language  skills,  previous  teaching, 
and  so  forth. 

• Desirable  qualifications:  These  may  include  desirable 
qualities  that  would  give  the  candidate  an  advantage. 


WHAT  TO 
INCLUDE  IN  YOUR 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


APPLICATION 

FORMATS 


♦ Dates  and  Place  of  Employment:  When  and  how  long,  and 
where  the  training  is  to  take  place— especially  if  you  expect 
trainers  to  live  at  the  training  site  or  in  villages. 

♦ Salary  and  other  benefits:  These  will  vary  from  program  to 
program,  housing  at  the  training  center,  meals,  etc. 

♦ Clear  description  of  duties:  Many  posts  expect  teachers  to 
also  develop  materials  as  well  You  should  have  developed  a 
Statement  of  Work  before  you  begin  advertising  the  position. 

♦ How  to  apply:  Where,  when,  what  accompanying 
documents,  such  as  letters  of  recommendation,  university’ 
transcripts,  work  history. 


You  may  want  applicants  to  send  a CV  and  a cover  letter  to 
the  PC  office,  or  you  may  decide  to  develop  an  application 
form  for  them  to  fill  in.  An  application  form  will  ensure  that 
you  get  all  the  information  you  consider  to  be  important  in 
making  your  selection,  but  a CV  will  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
the  applicants  describe  their  experience  in  their  own  terms- 
what  they  consider  important  and  relevant  to  Peace  Corps. 
You  will  need  to  weigh  the  advantages  of  both  approaches. 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


POSITION  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Here  are  examples  of  position  announcements  that  were  developed  in  Bulgaria  and  Romania. 
The  first  represents  an  announcement  for  the  entire  training  staff;  the  second  language  teachers 
only. 


Position  Announcement 


The  United  States  Peace  Corps  program  in  Bulgaria  seeks  qualified  and 
motivated  candidates  for  temporary  positions  as  Language  Instructors, 
Technical  Training  Coordinators,  and  Technical  Training  Assistants  in  TEFL, 
Small  Business  Development,  and  Environmental  Affairs  during  our  upcoming 
Pre-Service  Training  Program. 

Language  Instructors  will  work  as  part  of  the  Language  Training  Team  to 
develop  basic  communicative  language  skills  among  Peace  Coips  Trainees 
during  an  intensive  12  week  training  program.  Successful  candidates  will  have 
Bulgarian  or  English  philology  as  a major  or  second  subject,  have  teaching 
experience  and/or  desire  to  be  taught  how  to  teach  Bulgarian  to  foreigners 
following  modem  communicative  language  learning  approaches  for  adults,  be 
abie  to  work  full-time  between  June  2 and  September  6 with  an  opportunity  to 
take  a one-week  unpaid  leave,  and  be  willing  to  work  cooperatively  as  part  of 
a team.  Speaking  English  is  essential. 

Interested  candidates  should  submit  their  CV  in  English  to  Peace  Corps,  7 
Gerlovo  Str.,  1504  Sofia,  not  later  than  2.12.1998. 


1* 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENT 


ROMANIA 


Are  you  interested  in  working 
over  the  summer  ? 

Over  the  summer  period,  ( June-  Sept.1996  ) Peace  Corps  is  organizing  a training  for  the 
next  group  of  volunteers  coming  to  Romania- 

One  part  of  the  training  consists  of  learning  Romanian,  in  an  intensive  program. 

A team  of  very  dedicated,  extraordinary  people  has  been  working  on  this  program  for  the 
past  5 years. 

This  year  we  are  looking  for  new,  enthusiastic  people  to  refresh  our  team. 

So,  if  you  think  you  would  like  the  challenge  of  tG3ChinQ  Romanian  as  a 
foreign  language,  we  offer : 

• a 2 to  3 month  contract 

• at  least  5 days  of  training  in  the  latest 
teaching  methodology 

• the  opportunity  to  work  in  an 
American  environment  as  a 
representative  of  the  Romanian  culture 

The  application  process  will  start  on  April 
17, 1996. 

Basic  requirements  are: 

•University  graduates  or  undergraduates, 

Philology  preferred 

• Some  knowledge  of  English  language 

•Housing  in  Bucharest  for  the  period  of  the  contract  (June  to  September)  and  5 days  in 
May 

If  you  are  interested,  please  contact  Mihaela  Bobeica  or  Laura  Bologea  at  the  end  of  April 
at  Peace  Corps  Office  (tel.  312.12.89.  or  31 1.15.85  - address  : str.  Negustori  nr.16, 
sector  2,  Bucuresti ) for  Application  forms.  (An  Ad  will  be  posted  in  newspapers  around 
the  same  period.) 
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SAMPLE  APPLICATION  FORM 


! , 


KfcAVW  K>R  WANTIhf,  TO  l FAVE 


b.  DATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ( Monin . Year, 


NAME  and  ADDRESS  of  EMPLOYER 


EXACT  TITLE  OF  YOUR  POSITION  Salary  Earmngs 

Start 

Final 

DUTIES 


EXACT  TITLE  OF  YOUR  POSITION 


Salary  Earnings 

Start 

Final 


NAME  and  TITLE  of  SUPERVISOR 


REASON  FOR  WANTING  TO  LEAVE 


c DATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  (Monin.  year) 


NAME  and  ADDRESS  of  EMPLOYER 


NAME  and  TITLE  of  SUPERVISOR 


REASON  FOR  WANTING  TO  LEAVE 


25.  SPECIAL  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  SKILLS  

a.  List  any  Special  Skills  You  Possess  and  Machines  and  Equipment  you  can  operate,  b.  Approximate  number  of 

words  per  minute 

Typing  

Shorthand 

26.  Have  you  ever  been  discharged  or  forced  to  resign  for  misconduct  or  satisfactory  service  from  any  position? 

If  answer  is  ,rYes* , GIVE  FULL  DETAILS  under  item  29.  ^ 

27a.  Have  you  now  or  have  you  ever  had  any  b Have  you  ever  had  a nervous  breakdown?  c.  Have  you  ever  had  a tuber- 

physical  defects  or  disabilities  whatsoever?  culosis? 

[ ) Yes  t 1 No 

I 1 Yes [ ) No 1 [ ) Yes  [ 1 No 

if  ANY  OF  Y OUR  ANSWERS  TO  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  15  ‘ YES  \ GIVE  DETAILS  UNDER  ITEM  23. 

7b.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested  or  detained  by  any  police  or  military  authority?  If  so,  name  the  authority , give  time , 
place,  and  reason  for  arrest  or  detention  and  the  disposition  of  court  action. 


29.  Use  this  space  for  completing  answers  to  any  of  the  foregoing  questions , mtmbering  answers  to  correspond  with 
questions.  Add  any  information  not  covered  above  which , if  known,  might  affect  your  employment. 

Use  extra  blank  sheets  if  necessary. 


CERTIFICATE  of  correctness 

(Before  signing  this  form  check  over  it  to  make  sure  you  have  answered  all  questions  fully  and  completely'. 
False  statement  on  this  application  is  cause  for  dismissal.) 

I DO  SOLEMNLY  AFFIRM  THAT  THE  INFORMATION  CONTAINED  HEREIN  IS  CORRECT  TO  THE  BEST 
BEST  Of  MY  KNOWLEDGE  AND  BELIEF 


SSS  Number: 


Signature 
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THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


DECIDING  WHO  TO  INTERVIEW 

In  many  countries,  it  is  not  possible  to  interview  all  the  interested  candidates  who  submit 
applications.  Here  are  two  sets  of  criteria  that  were  developed  to  help  coordinators  decide 
who  to  interview.  They  list  some  good  things  to  think  about,  but  you  will  want  to  develop  your 
own  set  of  criteria  for  deciding  which  candidates  to  choose  in  the  "first  cut"  of  the  selection 
process,  based  on  the  particular  requirements  and  realities  of  your  post. 

In  the  Czech  Republic,  language  staff  developed  the  following  rating  system  to  make  the  first 
decisions  about  who  should  be  invited  to  the  next  stage  of  the  hiring  process. 


CRITERIA  FOR  SELECTING  TEACHERS 

We  don't  have  the  resources  to  interview  and  train  all  of  them  (over  100 
responses  must  be  limited  to  about  30).  To  make  our  job  easy  we  can  divide 
our  answers  into  three  initial  categories: 
obviously  qualifies 
might  qualify 

obviously  does  not  qualify 

We  can  think  of  our  overall  impression  as  amounting  to  100%. 

Answers  to  each  question  can  raise  our  impression  by  a certain  number  of 
points. 

30%  - Experience  can  be  both  positive  and  negative,  and  always  has  to  be 
judged  in  conjunction  with  other  factors.  If  someone  admits  to  no  experience 
but  has  a strong  drive  to  learn,  it  might  be  better  than  someone  with  20  years 
of  teaching  Czech  as  a Second  Language  (CSL).  Although,  technically,  we 
want  people  who  have  taught  CSL,  the  preference  is  for  people  who  have 
taught  it  more  recently.  Other  backgrounds  are  welcome  too.  I would  give  high 
rating  to  anybody  in  arts  and  drama,  or  students  of  pedagogy,  psychology 
and  sociology. 

Students  and  teachers  of  English  or  other  foreign  languages  may  be  more 
desirable  than  those  of  Czech.  For  ranking  in  this  category  we  can  use  these 
criteria: 

University  degree  in  arts  - 3pts 
University  student/degree  in  science  - 2pts 
Experience  with  teaching  other  language  - 5 pts 
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Experience  with  CSL  - 8 pts 
Experience  with  drama  - 7 pts 
Lived/worked  overseas  - 6 pts 
Other  (balancing  the  above  +/-) 

20%  - English/communication  skills  are  important.  We  want  at  least  half  of 
our  teachers  to  speak  fairly  good  English.  If  someone  says  that  their  English  is 
not  very  good  but  they  can  always  get  their  point  across,  that's  good  too. 
People  who  say  that  they  get  along  well  with  others  are  fine,  too,  but  that's 
only  a part  of  it. 

30%  - Expectations  will  vary.  What  we  want  most  a;  j people  who  want  this 
as  an  experience  for  their  future.  People  who  want  to  share  our  culture  and 
help  the  Americans  to  get  around  are  even  better.  I would  hesitate  if  someone 
wanted  this  primarily  to  improve  their  English  skills. 

For  ranking  in  this  category  we  can  use  these  criteria: 

Experience  for  the  future  - 4 

Learn  about  other  cultures  - 6 

Learn  about  one's  own  culture/language  - 10 

Help  Americans  with  their  transition  into  the  new  culture  - 10 

Other  (balancing  the  above  +/-) 

20%  - Balance  of  the  answers  is  important.  The  style  of  the  answers  may 
be  important  also  . This,  of  course,  is  very  subjective. 


Anglophone  Africa  Language  Coordinators  developed  this  list  of  characteristics  for  language 
trainers  at  a recent  Regional  TOT: 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  IDEAL  LANGUAGE  TEACHER 

• Trainer  should  be  able  to  function  out  of  class  as  a 

(1)  team  member 

(2)  participant  in  cross-culture  sessions 

(3)  resource  person 

♦Trainer  should: 

(1)  know  the  demands  of  the  training  concerning: 

policies 

aims 

expectations 
adult  Learning 

(2)  have  attained  certain  level  of  knowledge  about  the  language: 

structure 

spelling 

mechanics 

(3)  have  a "global"  view  of  country  and  culture 

(4)  have  previous  experience  in  teaching,  curriculum  and  materials 

development  of  the  language  to  foreigners/adults 

(5)  have  adequate  English  skills 

(6)  have  these  interpersonal  characteristics 

Flexible 

Creative 

Attitude 

Committed/cooperative 

Reliable 

Relationships 

Basic  understanding  of  own  cultural  values 


» '•' JL 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


INTERVIEWING  CANDIDATES 


PURPOSES  OF  Posts  use  different  techniques  for  making  a final  decision 

INTERVIEWS  about  who  to  hire.  Many  posts  make  an  initial  selection 

based  on  application  forms  and  CVs.  They  then  interview  a 
portion  of  those  candidates.  In  some  posts,  final  decisions 
about  hiring  are  based  on  those  interviews.  In  other  posts,  the 
interview  is  used  to  decide  who  will  participate  for  the  next 
stage  of  the  selection  process,  participation  in  a selection 
TOT,  the  teaching  of  a demonstration  lesson,  or  a combination. 

The  kind  of  selection  process  you  choose  for  your  program  will 
probably  depend  on  a number  of  factors,  especially  the 
history  at  your  post,  and  the  resources  you  have  available  in 
terms  of  time,  money  and  personnel  to  develop  and  cany  out 
the  selection  process.  The  number  of  new  teachers  to  be  hired 
will  also  be  an  important  factor.  If  you  only  need  three  or  four 
new  teachers,  you  may  not  want  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
developing  a selection  TOT,  or  you  may  want  to  make  a 
preliminary  selection  based  on  interviews  and  a 
demonstration  lesson,  and  then  make  your  final  selection 
based  i 1 their  performance  during  the  TOT  which  you  will 
conduct  for  all  teachers  before  the  beginning  of  the  PST. 

DEVELOPING  AN  The  difficulty  with  interviews  is  that  it  is  sometimes 

OBJECTIVE  difficult  to  ensure  that  everyone  gets  asked  the  same 

RATING  SYSTEM  questions  and  has  the  same  opportunities  to  respond  to  them. 

Therefore,  it's  important  to  set  up  an  interview  protocol,  or  at 
the  very  least,  as  list  of  questions  which  you  will  ask  to  all 
candidates.  By  ensuring  that  everyone  has  the  same 
opportunities  to  respond,  it  is  easier  to  make  valid 
comparisons  between  candidates.  You  will  need  to  develop 
one  that  works  for  the  cultural  and  professional  realities  at 
your  post  and  will  yield  information  about  characteristics 
that  are  appropriate  for  your  situation.  It  is  important  to 
establish  a consistent  and  objective  method  for  evaluating 
responses  before  you  begin  the  interviews,  so  that  the  process 
of  evaluating  candidates  becomes  a much  easier  one. 
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CONDUCTING 

INTERVIEWS 


USEFUL 
INTERVIEW 
IDEAS  AND 
QUESTIONS 


Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  have  recommended  the 
following  things  to  keep  in  mind  as  you  set  up  your  interview 
procedures: 

• Interviews  should  be  conducted  by  a committee  of  at  least 
two  people  from  PC  staff  so  that  they  are  objective 

• An  interview  should  last  twenty  minutes  to  thirty  minutes. 

• Intense wers  should  rate  responses  for  each  question  asked 
during  interview. 

• Interviewers  should  make  the  interviewees  feel 
comfortable  and  at  ease.  Do  not  be  imposing  and  do  not  show 
your  attitudes  or  feelings  during  the  interview. 

• You  may  want  to  have  two  to  three  applicants  interview7 
together.  In  this  way,  it  is  easy  to  assess  their  ability  to 
communicate  with  others,  but  you  must  take  into 
consideration  the  cultural  background  and  interviewers  must 
feel  comfortable  conducting  an  interview'  in  this  way. 

• Look  for  individual  teacher  abilities  and  prioritize  them. 

• At  the  end  of  the  interview  give  candidates  an  explanation 
about  PST  and  the  working  situation. 

• Depending  on  the  number  of  applicants  and  on  the  number  of 
people  you  want  to  select,  select  as  many  as  possible  from  the 
interviews  to  be  invited  to  a (screening/ selecting)  TOT 
workshop. 

• Once  you  have  the  whole  group  selected,  put  the  resumes  on 
the  table  and  check  that  there  is  a variety  of  teachers. 


• Ask  the  interviewee  to  bring  materials,  such  as  ones  that 
they  have  developed  or  used. 

• Ask  about  community  activities  the  interviewee 
participates  in. 

• Ask  for  performance  references. 

• In  interviews  include  different  types  of  questions:  both 
yes /no  and  open  ended: 

- Have  you  taught  adults? 

- What  do  you  think  you  can  contribute? 

- What  are  your  expectations? 

- Create  a scenario  - how  will  you  handle  the  situation? 

- What  questions  do  you  have  for  us? 

- Are  there  other  issues  we  have  forgotten? 

- Why  did  you  leave  your  previous  job? 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


SAMPLE  INTERVIEW  PROTOCOL 

Here  is  a rating  sheet  that  was  adapted  from  a form  developed  for  interviewers  in  ECAM 
countries  to  help  them  evaluate  interview  candidates  in  a consistent  and  systematic  way.  In 
this  system  interviewers  assign  numerical  values  to  responses.  They  are  guided  by  some 
examples  of  what  constitutes  high  and  low  ratings.  You  will  need  to  develop  a system  that 
works  for  the  cultural  and  professional  realities  at  your  post.  This  may  require  that  you 
identify  appropriate  characteristics  that  you  are  trying  to  find  out  about  during  the  interview 
so  you  can  write  more  appropriate  questions.  But  by  trying  to  establish  a consistent  and 
objective  method  for  evaluating  responses  before  you  begin  the  interviews,  you  will  make  the 
process  of  evaluating  candidates  a much  easier  one. 


APPLICANT 

Interview  Date 

PEACE  CORPS  LANGUAGE  TRAINER 
INTERVIEW  SCORE  SHEET 

This  structured  interview  format  for  Language  Trainers  has  been  divided  into  two 
sections.  Section  ’A' aims  to  assess  the  applicant’s  language  proficiency  in  the 
language  to  be  taught.  Section  B aims  to  assess  knowledge , behavior,  skills  and 
attitudes  required  of  the  job.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  part  asks  specific 
questions,  and  the  second  asks  the  applicant  sto  role  play  how  they  would  respond  to 
certain  problem  situations  involving  trainees. 

SECTION  A:  Evaluate  the  applicant's  ability  in  English  by  using  the  following  seven 
questions.  For  each  question,  choose  a value  between  zero  and  five,  zero 
representing  an  unsatisfactory  rating  and  five  exceptional.  Try  to  score  each  answer 
before  the  next  question  is  asked  . When  you  cannot  do  this,  write  words  or  phrases 
that  will  help  you  make  your  decision  on  scoring  the  applicant's  answer. 

Unsatisfactory/Average/Exceptional 
0/1  / 2/  3/  4/  5Z 

(1)  Biographical  Information  

(2)  Interests,  hobbies,  and  special  skills  


J 1/  I 
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(3)  Work  experience:  Highlight  accomplishments, 

satisfaction  level,  major  problems  encountered 

and  how  resolved.  

(4)  What  made  you  decide  to  apply  to  work  for  Peace  Corps?  

(5)  What  do  you  know  about  this  organization  ? 

(6)  Have  you  dealt  with  foreigners  / Americans  before? 

On  what  level  (co-workers,  friend,  supervisor,  etc.)  

(7)  What  did  you  learn  from  the  experience?  

(8)  What  do  you  feel  are  your  strengths  and  weaknesses? 

In  which  areas  of  the  Language  Instructor  SOW 

do  you  feel  you  would  do  best  ? 

SECTION  B:  For  each  question  allot  a maximum  of  5 points: 

(9)  What  are  the  most  important  functions  of  a Language  Instructor  ? 

Listen  For:  planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation  in  daily  language 
learning  activities  for  Trainees,  motivation,  intercultural  resource  

(10)  A rather  outspoken  trainee  has  made  some  statements  in  the 

language  class  that  are  very  upsetting  to  you.  What  will  you  do? 
Listen  For:  Meet  with  the  Trainee,  alone  

(11)  How  could  you  as  Language  Instructor  know  what  the  trainees  are 
thinking  about  your  instruction? 

Listen  For:  Listening  to  Trainees  and  getting  their  opinions  

Role  Play:  Give  points  for  each  useful  idea  expressed.  Say  you 
are  a Language  Instructor  and  one  Trainee  approaches  you. 

(1 2)  Trainee:  "Language  Training  is  not  going  too  well  for  me,  because  you 

always  ask  me  to  do  different  activities  and  1 need  more  drill  and  not  all  . 
these  fancy  activities." 

Listen  For:  Getting  specific  examples  of  the  problems ; explore  how  the 
Trainee  might  solve  the  problem  

(13)  Trainee  says  angrily  ."  My  host  family  always  wants  to  speak  in 

English  with  me.  How  can  I learn?" 

Listen  For:  Acknowledge;  talk  to  the  family;  go  to  the  LC ; help  Trainee 
identify  alternatives  

(14)  Trainee  frequently  complaining  about  not  feeling  well  "I  still  have  a 

headache"  “I  felt  dizzy  yesterday:  "I  have  diarrhea  again." 

Listen  For:  Show  understanding/sympathy ; identify  the  problem  

(15)  The  Cross-Cultural  and  Technical  Trainers  would  like  to  coordinate 
activities,  but  you  have  already  developed  your  lessons  for  the  week.  How 
do  you  handle  this? 

Listen  For:  Show  flexibility;  explore  future  weeks'  lesson  plans  


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


OBSERVING  CANDIDATES 


OBSERVATION  In  many  countries  Language  Coordinators  use  the  interview 
CONTEXTS  process  as  an  opportunity  to  make  a "second  cut"  of  candidates 

after  reviewing  application  forms.  The  final  step  is  to  watch 
applicants  in  action.  This  is  most  often  done  by  inviting 
applicants  to  a selection  TOT  where  they  can  be  observed  in  a 
number  of  situations.  This  often  involves  paying  for 
applicants  to  attend  the  TOT  (i.e.,  providing  food,  housing, 
transportation  or  a daily  stipend.)  Therefore,  you  will 
probably  want  to  limit  this  option  to  a small  number  of  the 
most  promising  candidates. 

More  information  on  selection  TOTs  is  provided  in  Section  9 
(Training  of  Trainers)  of  this  manual.  But  whether  you 
decide  to  do  your  observations  in  the  context  of  a TOT  or 
merely  as  demonstration  lessons  with  a group  of  other 
candidates  or  more  experienced  language  teachers  from 
previous  PST  acting  as  "students" , there  are  two  major  areas 
that  you  will  want  to  pay  attention  to:  teaching  style  and 
group  reaction. 


OBSERVING 

DEMONSTRATION 

TEACHING 


If  vour  curriculum  and  materials  are  set,  you  might  just  ask 
the  candidates  to  prepare  a given  lesson  and  teach  it  to  each 
other  while  you  watch.  If  you  will  be  requiring  your  teachers 
to  simultaneously  develop  materials  and  activities,  then  you 
may  want  to  ask  them  to  design  a lesson  based  on  a given 
competency  and  sample  language  that  you  have  selected  from 
your  curriculum. 


By  watching  candidates  actually  teach,  you  can  usually  get  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  how  they  will  behave  in  front  of  a group 
of  Trainees.  The  area  of  teacher  observation  is  covered  in 
more  detail  later  in  this  section,  but  how  you  design  your 
demonstration  lesson  observation  will  depend  in  large  part  on 
the  state  of  your  program  and  how  much  lesson  development 
you  will  be  expecting  your  teachers  to  do. 
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OBSERVING 

GROUP 

INTERACTIONS 


The  general  points  that  were  mentioned  about  interv  iews  are 
also  relevant  to  the  process  of  observation.  A very  quiet 
teacher  may  be  quite  effective  in  working  with  Trainees,  but 
if  his  or  her  demonstration  lesson  immediately  follows  that 
>f  a very  dynamic  and  outgoing  teacher,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
fully  appreciate  the  different  style  of  presentation.  So  it's  a 
good  idea  to  develop  a set  of  clear  criteria  and  a systematic 
rating  scale  for  use  during  the  observations. 

Being  a good  team  player  is  an  important  qualification  for 
Peace  Corps  language  instructors,  so  you  will  also  want  to  pay 
attention  to  how  the  candidates  relate  to  other  people  in  the 
group.  Having  them  participate  in  a TOT  is  a good  way  to 
observe  their  interaction  skills,  but  even  when  this  is  not  the 
system  you  are  using,  you  can  ask  other  people  on  the  training 
staff  about  their  observations  of  candidates.  Were  they 
polite  and  friendly  to  the  clerical  staff  and  other  applicants7 
How  did  they  "come  across"  outside  of  the  formal  interview 
or  demonstration  teaching  situations?  Again,  having  some 
basic,  culturally  and  professionally  appropriate  criteria  in 
mind  before  you  start  the  observation  pr < :ess  will  help  ensure 
that  your  observations  are  consistent,  systematic,  and 
comprehensive. 


? 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE! 

FIELD 


SAMPLE  OBSERVATION 
GUIDES  FOR  DEMONSTRATION 
LESSONS 

Peace  Corps  Nepal  has  developed  two  useful  assessment  guides  for  use  during  demonstration 
lessons  during  a selection  TOT.  The  first  guide  is  designed  for  self-assessment,  asking  the 
candidate  to  rate  his  or  her  own  performance  in  the  demo  lesson.  The  second  form  is  for  the 
language  coordinator  or  other  evaluator  to  use  as  they  observe  the  applicant's  performance. 


TRAINER  SELF  ASSESSMENT  GUIDE  FOR  LEARNING  FROM 
EXPERIENCE  (DEMO  LESSONS) 

This  guide  is  provided  not  as  an  evaluation  form,  but  to  enable  you  to  critique 
your  performance  and  to  make  plans  for  improving  your  skills.  There  are  no 
"ratings."  You  are  simply  asked  to  reflect  on  how  you  perceive  your  behaviors 
and  which  behaviors  you  want  to  change  and  how. 

Self  Assessment  Questions 

1 . How  anxious  were  you  about  doing  this  demonstration? 

2.  How  clear  were  you  about  what  you  wanted  to  achieve  as  a result  of  this 

demonstration?  (your  objectives  and  expected  outcomes). 

3.  How  did  others  respond  to  your  behavior?  How  do  you  know  ? 

4.  Describe  your  approach  to  student  response  time  after  asking  them 

questions. 

5.  Describe  your  speech  and  movement  pace. 

6.  If  you  made  any  mistakes,  how  did  you  handle  them  ? What  are  some 

alternative  ways  of  handling  such  errors  in  the  future? 

7.  Were  your  materials  adequate  for  what  you  wanted  to  achieve? 

8.  What  would  you  like  to  do  differently  next  time?  Why? 


EVALUATION  FORM 

LESSON  DEMONSTRATION  / OBSERVATION 

Date: 

Name  of  Observer 

Name  of  Teacher:  

No.  of  day  in  demonstration 

I.  Presenting 

a.  How  did  the  LI  bring  out  what  learners  already  know  ? 

b.  Was  enough  time  spent  on  comprehension  for  the  given  stages  of  learning 
(beginning,  middle,  end)? 

c.  If  not,  how  could  this  be  increased  ? 

d.  Was  the  amount  of  material  introduced  appropriate  (not  too  much,  not  too 
little)? 

II.  Practicing 

a.  Was  there  enough  practice  ? 

b.  Individual  words 

c.  Whole  dialogue 

d.  Parts  of  dialogue 

e.  Meaning  of  vocabulary 

f.  Pronunciation 

g.  Grammar  pattern 

III.  Applying 

a.  Was  the  activity  truly  set  in  an  actual,  real  life  situation,  or  was  it  a 
simulation? 

b.  How  could  the  activity  be  made  more  authentic  ? 

IV.  Formative  Testing 

a.  What  specific  feedback  was  given  ? 

b.  What  adjustments  were  made  in  the  lesson  ? 
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SAMPLE  OBSERVATION 
GUIDES  FOR  GROUP 
INTERACTION 


One  Peace  Corps  country  developed  this  guide  to  document  how  candidates  perform  during  a 
selection  TOT.  It  clearly  identifies  some  of  the  behaviors  that  indicate  how  well  the 
applicant  relates  to  other  members  of  the  training  program. 

TEACHER  EVALUATION  CHECKLIST 

Observe  selected  teachers  and  answer  the  questions  below  as  accurately  as 
possible. 

Teacher's  Name: Date:  Initials: 


GROUP  PARTICIPATION: 

Did  s/he  appear  to  be  an  attentive  listener? 

Did  s/he  ask  questions  when  something  wasn't  clear? 

Did  s/he  actively  participate  in  the  group  activities? 

SMALL  GROUP  PARTICIPATION: 

Did  s/he  take  the  lead,  or  did  s/he  let  others  solve  the 
problem? 

Did  s/he  let  other  people  express  their  opinions? 

Did  s/he  accept  everything  presented  to  him/her  without 
reservations,  or  did  s/he  approach  each  topic  critically? 

PARTICIPANT'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  TRAINING 

Please,  describe  briefly  your  overall  impression  of  the  participant.  Does  your 
evaluation  match  with  the  participant's  self-assessment  ? 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


NOTIFYING  AND  HIRING 
CANDIDATES 


ADMINISTRATIVE  Be  sure  to  check  with  the  administrative  officer  and  CD  of 
PROCEDURES  your  post  to  find  out  what  administrative  procedures  are 

necessary  for  the  hiring  process.  When  you  shared  the  SOW 
and  hiring  procedures  with  other  members  of  the  staff,  you 
should  have  learned  about  their  expectations  regarding: 

• approval  of  your  hiring  decisions  by  the  CD, 

• the  kinds  of  information  and  time  frames  necessary  for 
writing  up  and  negotiating  teaching  contracts, 

• your  role  in  that  process.  In  most  posts  the  ultimate 
authority  for  this  kind  of  negotiation  is  the  PC  Admin, 
officer,  so  the  role  of  the  Language  Coordinator  at  this  stage 
of  the  process  may  be  less  direct. 

Make  sure  you  begin  this  process  in  time  for  all  contracts  to  be 
ready  for  signing  before  the  beginning  of  the  PST  period  or  the 
Staff  Development  Workshop /TOT.  It  may  also  be  a good 
idea  to  select  a couple  of  alternate  candidates  (especially  if 
the  selection  process  has  taken  a long  time  between  initial 
application  and  final  selection)  in  case  some  people's 
availability  has  changed. 

Once  you  have  made  your  decisions  about  who  you  want  to 
hire  (and  who  you  don't  want  to  hire)  you  need  to  let  them 
know  of  your  decision.  For  candidates  that  you  don't  want  to 
hire,  a simple  letter  thanking  them  for  their  interest  is 
probably  enough.  For  successful  candidates,  you  will  need  a 
letter  of  congratulations,  inviting  them  to  work  for  Peace 
Corps.  The  letter  should  also  confirm  information  about  the 
exact  dates  of  the  contract  period,  and  advise  them  of  next 
steps.  In  posts  where  the  salary  has  already  been  determined 
and  is  not  open  to  negotiation,  you  can  include  that 
information  as  well. 

Below  are  sample  letters  used  in  Bulgaria  to  inform  successful 
and  unsuccessful  applicants. 


NOTIFYING 

CANDIDATES 
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SAMPLE  LETTER  OP  ACCEPTANCE 


Peace  Corps 

Sofia,  Bulgaria 


Dear 


May  23,  1996 


Congratulations!  We  are  pleased  to  invite  you  to  join  us  as  a Language  Instructor  for 
the  Peace  Corps'  sixth  Pre-Service  Training  program  in  Bulgaria.  Your  work  will 
begin  on  June  6 and  continue  to  September  6, 1996. 

The  training  site  will  be  located  in  Kuystendil.  Prior  to  the  Trainees'  arrival  you  will 
participate  in  a Training  of  Trainers  (TOT)  workshop.  Please  be  prepared  to 
participate  in  the  TOT  on  June  6 and  7.  The  training  will  be  in  Hall  8 at  the  Technical 
University.  We  will  be  expecting  you  there  at  8:45  a.m.  on  June  6. 

You  will  be  expected  to  be  in  Kuystendil  on  June  9.  More  details  will  be  provided 
when  we  meet  at  the  TOT. 


On  June  6 we  will  explain  the  contracts  and  you  will  sign  them  at  that  time. 

Please,  when  you  get  this  letter,  call  the  Peace  Corps  office,  at  943  - 30  - 26/27/28 
and  speak  to  Mrs.  Zoya  Lubenova  to  confirm  your  participation  or  to  cancel  it  if  you 
are  unable  to  accept  the  offer. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  the  Technical  University  on  June  6. 

Again,  congratulations  on  being  selected  to  work  with  Peace  Corps  this  summer! 
Sincerely, 


PST  Project  Director 


Language  Coordinator 


7 Geriovo  Street  • Sofia  1504  » Bulgaria 
Telephone  (359/2)  943-30-24,  943-30-26,  943-30-27  Fax  No.  943-38-36 


SAMPLE  LETTER  OP  REJECTION 


Peace 

Corps 

Sofia,  Bulgaria 


Dear 


May  22,  1995 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  participation  in  the  Training  of  Trainers  workshop 
for  selecting  language  instructors  to  work  for  the  Peace  Corps'  Pre-Service 
Training  Program  in  Bulgaria. 

We  appreciate  your  participation,  but  we  can  only  hire  six  language  instructors. 
We  are  sorry  to  inform  you  that  you  have  not  been  selected  fcr  the  Training 
Program. 

However,  due  to  staffing  changes,  illnesses  or  emergencies,  we  may  wish  to 
use  your  services  at  some  later  time,  should  such  a situation  arise  and  you  are 
available. 


Thank  you  again  for  your  interest  in  Peace  Corps.  Though  you  were  not 
chosen  this  time,  we  were  impressed  enough  with  your  qualifications  and 
experience  to  encourage  you  to  apply  for  any  positions  available  in  the  future. 

We  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  in  your  future  endeavors. 

Sincerely, 


Programming  and  Training  Specialist  Language  Coordinator 


7 Gertovo  Street  • Sofia  1504  • Bulgaria 
Telephone  (359/2)  943-30-24,  943-30-26.  943-30-27  Fax  No.  943-38-36 


OVER 

VIEW 


PURPOSES  AND  METHODS  OF 
TEACHER  ASSESSMENT 


WHY  WE  ASSESS  Language  Coordinators  perform  different  kinds  of  assessments 
TEACHERS  of  teaching  staff  for  a variety  of  reasons: 

• to  make  decisions  about  hiring  and  retention  of  teachers 

• to  assess  Lis'  areas  of  strength  and  weakness 

• to  help  them  improve  their  skills 

• for  general  program  evaluation 

• to  evaluate  consistency  with  curriculum 


METHODS  OF 

TEACHER 

ASSESSMENT 


The  process  of  formal  summative  assessment  is  discussed  a 
little  later.  This  is  the  kind  of  assessment  that  you  will 
make  at  the  end  of  the  PST  to  meet  the  first  two  goals  listed 
above.  But  the  process  of  assessment  is  on-going,  and  you  will 
also  find  that  you  need  to  make  a variety  of  informal 
assessments  to  help  teachers  develop  their  skills  and  to  fine- 
tune  the  language  program  once  it  is  already  underway. 

The  most  common  ways  of  assessing  teacher  performance  are 
to  interview  people  about  the  training  process  and  to  observe 
trainer  performance  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  Any 
assessment  method  should  be  systematic  enough  to  ensure  that 
each  person  is  evaluated  consistently,  fairly  and 
comprehensively,  so  you  will  probably  want  to  use  more  than 
one  method. 


1.  CONDUCTING  • with  teachers  themselves 

INTERVIEWS  • with  other  teachers /other  staff 

• with  Trainees 

• with  PCVs 


2.  CLASSROOM  Classroom  observations  can  be  both  opportunities  for  formal 
OBSERVATION  assessment  of  teaching  skills,  but  can  also  be  informal 

opportunities  for  you  to  "keep  up"  with  what's  going  on  in 
classes.  If  you  just  "drop  by"  a classroom,  vou  may  not  want  to 
follow  this  formal  system  of  pre-ob servation  discussion  and 
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formal  feedback.  In  informal  observations,  informal 
feedback  processes  are  probably  more  appropriate 


WHY 


WHEN 


HOW 


3.  OUTSIDE 
OBSERVATION 


FOUR  KEY 
CONCEPTS  IN  PC 
LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTOR 
SUPERVISION 
AND  EVALUATION 


• to  make  decisions  about  hiring  and  retention  of  teachers 

• to  assess  Lis'  areas  of  strength  and  weakness 

• to  heip  them  improve  their  skills 

• for  general  program  evaluation 

• to  evaluate  consistency  with  curriculum 

• as  scheduled 

• when  needed 

- at  Trainees’  request  (usually  when  there  are  problems) 

- at  teacher's  request  (when  LI  needs  support;  when  LI  wants 
to  share  good  teaching  ideas) 

Classroom  observation  is  most  effective  if  you  follow  a three- 
step  process: 

Step  1:  Pre-observation  discussion  with  the  teacher  in  order 
to: 

• Decide  on  the  focus  of  the  observation 

- Ask  teacher  what  he /she  is  concerned  about 
-Tell  the  teacher  what  you  are  concerned  about 

• Clarify  roles 

• Schedule  the  time  of  the  observation 

• Schedule  the  post-observation  conference 
Step  2:  Scheduled  observation 

Step  3:  Follow-up  post-observation  meeting/  conference  with 
feedback  on  performance,  suggestions  for  team  teaching,  peer 
observation,  reading  related  materials,  etc. 

We  can  also  use  observations  outside  of  the  classroom  as  well 
to  observe: 

• interactions  with  Trainees 

• interactions  with  other  staff 

• team  work/ spirit /dynamics 

• lesson  planning 

• professional  behavior  (punctuality,  dress  code,  appropriate 

conduct,  etc.) 

These  four  key  concepts  of  Peace  Corps  Assessment  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  Section  7 (Assessment)  in  the  context  of 
assessing  Trainees.  But  they  are  worth  repeating  here  in  the 
context  of  teacher  assessment,  since  all  assessment  should 
share  these  characteristics: 

• There  is  a clear  purpose  for  all  instructor  supervision  and 
evaluation  activities 

- to  improve  instruction;  and  the  language  program 

- to  make  informed  decisions  about  staffing  (high  stakes) 


• There  are  no  'surprises'  involved  in  the  instructor 
supervision  and  evaluation  activities  concerning; 

- When 

- What  (content  + criteria) 

- How  (process) 

- Why  (purpose,  use  of  data) 

• Supervision  and  evaluation  responsibilities  (that  are 
geared  to  improve  instruction)  are  shared  between  the 
instructor  and  the  Language  Coordinator. 

- What  (content  + criteria)  can  be  developed  jointly:  The 
TOT  is  an  excellent  place  to  create  (with  language  instructors) 
criteria  to  evaluate  their  performance 

- How  (process) : 

1.  Classroom  Observation  (three  step  process) 

a.  pre-observation  conference  - discuss  the  focus  of  the 
classroom  observation 

b.  classroom  observation  (notes,  checklists,  class  diagrams) 

c.  post-observation  conference  to  discuss  the  visit,  examine 
the  data  and  develop  an  action  plan 

2.  Instructor  self-assessment  /supervisor  assessment  checklists 
(created  at  the  TOT) 

3.  Interviews  - with  instructors,  with  other  instructors,  with 
Trainees,  with  PCVs  (informal) 

• Hiring  and  firing  decisions  should  be  based  on  multiple 
measures  (interviews,  observations  and  self  assessments) 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION 


THE  THREE  STEPS  Observation  and  feedback  is  a three-step  process  in  which  a 
OF  OBSERVATION  peer  or  expert  first  meets  with  the  teacher  to  identify  the 

focus  of  the  observation,  then  observes,  taking  notes  during 
the  observation,  and,  following  the  observation,  guides  a 
discussion  about  the  performance  with  the  person  observed. 

PRE-  A pre-observation  meeting  between  the  teacher  and  the 

OBSERVATION  observer  should  establish  the  purpose  for  the  observation.  It 

MEETING  should  be  made  clear  that  the  observer  is  there  to  support  and 

improve  teaching  skills-not  to  criticize  and  find  fault. 
Ideally,  the  two  should  agree  on  a focus  for  the  observation 
based  on  points  identified  by  the  teacher,  perhaps  based  on 
comments  from  learners  or  feedback  received  during  other 
observations.  Or  the  focus  could  just  be  an  area  that  the 
teacher  would  like  to  concentrate  on  for  professional 
development. 


DURING  THE 
OBSERVATION 


POST 

OBSERVATION 

FEEDBACK 


During  the  observation,  the  observer  should  be  as  unobtrusive 
as  possible.  For  the  observation  to  be  useful,  the  atmosphere 
in  the  class  should  be  natural  and  relaxed.  The  observer 
should  be  introduced  to  the  class,  but  should  not  be  asked  to 
participate  in  the  lesson  except  perhaps  for  portions  after  the 
focal  point  ot  the  observation  has  been  completed. 

Receiving  feedback  should  be  a positive  experience. 

• To  help  create  a positive  climate  in  the  discussion  following 
the  observation,  the  observer  should  first  establish  a 
comfortable  rapport.  One  way  to  do  this  is  by  opening  the 
discussion  with  a positive  comment  about  a specific  teaching 
behavior  or  a specific  student  response. 

• Limiting  the  feedback  to  one  or  two  specific  behaviors  also 
helps  make  the  experience  a positive  one. 

• Of  course,  targeting  the  feedback  to  behaviors  that  the 
teacher  has  previously  identified  also  helps  the  teacher  see 
feedback  as  constructive. 

• If  teachers  are  to  be  receptive  to  feedback,  they  need  to 
believe  the  comments  are  relevant;  that  is,  they  need  to 
recognize  specific  behaviors  they  wish  to  improve  or  change. 


TIPS  FOR  THE 
OBSERVER 


One  way  for  the  observer  to  identify  the  specific  behaviors  is 
to  ask  how  the  teacher  felt  about  the  class  observed.  The 
observer  may  ask,  "What  do  you  think  was  the  most  difficult 
part  of  that  lesson  for  you?"  If  the  teacher  does  not  identify 
any  area  as  needing  change,  the  observer  can  focus  the  teacher 
on  the  activity  or  part  of  the  lesson  in  which  students  didn't 
respond  as  the  teacher  had  hoped.  For  example,  "When  you 
gave  the  students  the  task,  were  they  all  able  to  do  it?";  "Did 
you  have  to  provide  additional  explanation  after  they 
started  the  task?"  Then,  the  observer  and  teacher  can  review 
the  teaching  behavior  immediately  prior  to  that  response. 

For  example,  "Review  for  me  what  you  did  to  set  up  the 
task.";  "How  many  times  did  you  model  it?" 

• Finally,  the  observer  and  teacher  brainstorm  alternative 
teaching  strategies  together  . For  example,  "Let's  think  of 
some  other  things  you  might  do  to  set  up  the  task." 

• Giving  feedback  should  be  thought  of  as  reflection  on 
instruction,  as  with  a mirror,  not  examination  with  a 
microscope.  Feedback  which  examines  every  detail  to  make 
judgments  may  create  resistance.  Effective  feedback 
encourages  teachers  to  reflect  and  analyze  for  themselves. 

• Follow  the  three  steps  of  observation 

• Plan  for  the  observation: 

- Arrive  on  time. 

- Have  your  materials  ready. 

- Schedule  time  for  the  discussions. 

• Choose  a good  seat  in  the  class. 

• Use  appropriate  body  language. 

• Concentrate  fully  on  observation. 

• Don't  interrupt  (you  are  just  an  observer). 

• Smile,  nod  to  encourage. 

• Observe  for  a long  enough  time  to  obtain  a "valid  sample" 
of  the  aspects  identified  in  the  pre-observation  conference, 
probably  at  least  30  minutes  in  most  cases. 

• Say  a few  words  to  the  teacher  and  the  students  at  the  end 
of  the  lesson.  Don't  use  evaluative  language. 

• At  the  post-observation  conference  share  observation  notes 
with  the  teacher. 

• The  following  general  questions  may  be  useful  during  the 
conference: 

- How  did  it  go? 

- How  did  you  feel? 

- Did  you  do  what  you  had  planned  to  do  in  the  lessor?  Why 
or  why  not? 

- Which  part  of  the  lesson  was  most  difficult/easiest?  Why? 

- If  you  could  teach  the  lesson  again  what  would  you  change? 
Why? 

- What  areas  in  your  teaching  are  you  working  on? 
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- How  can  I support  you  in  your  efforts? 

• The  post-observation  conference  should  conclude  with  an 
action  plan,  identifying  an  area  that  could  be  explored  as  the 
focus  for  the  next  observation. 

♦ When  giving  feedback: 

- Give  reasons  for  your  comments. 

- Start  with  positive  remarks,  praise. 

- Let  the  teacher  talk  first. 

- Be  specific. 


THE  THREE  STEPS  OF  OBSERVATION 
SUMMARY  CHART 


STEP 

TIME 

TOOLS 

CONTENT 

PRE- 

OBSERVATION 

DISCUSSION 

•a  day  before 
observation 
• 15  min. 

..  . 

• session  observation 
form 

• lesson  plan 

•session: 

- objectives 

- content  areas 

- teaching  procedures 

- materials 

• group  progress  and 
problems  in  general 

OBSERVATION 

• the  whole  session 

• session  observation 
form 

POST- 

OBSERVATION 

DISCUSSION 

• immediately  after  the 
lesson 

•15-30  min. 

• self  observation 
checklist 

• instructor  self-assessment 

- meeting  objectives 

- strong  points  of  lesson 

- areas  of/tor  improvement 

• session  observation 
form 

• observer  talk 

- meeting  objectives 

- strong  points 

- areas  of/for  improvement 

• discussion 

i 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


SUPERVISION  AND 
OBSERVATION  CONTRACT 


This  form  was  developed  at  a recent  TOT  for  Anglophone  Africa  posts  as  a useful  tool  for 
structuring  your  teacher  observation.  Filling  this  out  will  help  both  observer  and  observee  focus 
on  all  the  stages  of  the  observation:  the  pre-observation  discussion,  a summary  of  the  actual 
observation  itself,  the  post-observation  conference  and  an  actic,  i plan  for  further  teacher 
development. 


Supervision  and  Observation  Contract 

Language  Instructor: 

Supervisor: 

Date: 

Focus  of  the  Observation: 


Summary  of  Observation  Notes:  (attach  a checklist,  if 
applicable) 


Summary  of  Post-Observation  Conference: 


Action  Plan: 


Instructor's  Signature 
Supervisor's  Signature 
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THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT! 


GIVING  AND  RECEIVING 
FEEDBACK 

Giving  feedback  to  your  language  staff  and  Trainees  can  be  one  of  the  most  challenging  aspects 
of  your  job.  In  many  countries,  the  American  cultural  value  of  open  and  direct  communication 
about  problems  is  quite  different  from  local  cultural  norms.  So  both  you  and  your  teaching  staif 
may  need  to  develop  a more  "American1’  perspective  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  giving  and 
receiving  feedback  not  only  from  you,  but  also  the  Trainees.  The  following  information  was 
developed  for  use  in  TOTs.  You  can  read  it  for  your  own  informal  ion,  and  may  wish  to  adapt 
parts  of  it  for  your  own  TOTs. 

CRITERIA  FOR  • It  is  descriptive  rather  than  evaluative.  Bv  describing 

GIVING  one’s  own  reaction,  (”I  was  confused  duT  ng  your  explanation  of 

FEEDBACK  the  activity.")  it  leaves  the  individual  free  to  use  it  or  to  use 

it  as  he /she  sees  fit.  By  avoiding  evaluative  language  ("That 
was  a bad  explanation")  it  reduces  the  need  for  the 
individual  to  react  defensively. 

• It  is  specific  rather  than  general.  To  be  told  that  one  is  "too 
dominating"  will  probably  not  be  as  useful  as  to  be  told 
"When  the  Trainees  asked  for  more  practice  time,  you  didn't 
seem  to  hear  them."  or  "You  spoke  over  75%  of  the  total  class 
time." 

• It  takes  into  account  the  needs  of  both  the  receiver  and  giver 
of  feedback.  Feedback  can  be  destructive  when  it  serves  only 
our  own  needs  and  fails  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  person 
receiving  it. 

• It  is  directed  towards  behavior  which  the  receiver  can  do 
something  about.  Frustration  is  only  increased  when  a person 
is  reminded  of  some  shortcoming  over  which  s/he  has  no 
control. 

• It  is  requested,  rather  than  imposed.  Feedback  is  most  useful 
when  the  receiver  has  formulated  questions  which  the 
observer  can  answer. 

• It  is  well-timed.  In  general,  feedback  is  most  useful  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  after  the  lesson  (depending,  of  course,  on 
the  person  s readiness  to  hear  it,  support  avai  ible  from 
others,  etc.). 
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• It  is  verified  to  insure  clear  communication.  One  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  have  the  receiver  try  to  rephrase  the 
feedback  he  /she  has  received  to  see  if  it  corresponds  to  what 
the  sender  had  in  mind. 


• Be  constructive. 

• Give  timely  feedback.  Don’t  wait  until  you  have  several 
items  to  discuss  because  the  feedback  will  lose  its  impact. 

• Offer  help  only  when  requested. 

• Be  specific.  Avoid  statements  like  "This  was  bad.1’  or  "I 
didn't  like  that." 

• Give  evidence  / support  for  your  comments. 

• Comment  on  behaviors  which  can  be  changed. 

• Be  conscious  of  the  time  and  setting. 

• Since  one  of  your  jobs  is  to  provide  feedback  to  your  teaching 
staff,  you  should  also  provide  both  teachers  and  Trainees 
with  guidelines  for  maximizing  effectiveness  when  receiving 
feedback  from  others,  as  well  as  giving  it. 

• Feedback  from  another  person  is  one  important  way  to  help 
you  learn  how  your  actions  are  affecting  others.  Even  if  you 
"disagree"  with  the  feedback,  it  is  important  for  you  to  at 
least  hear  it  and  understand  it  clearly  . If  nothing  else,  it 
will  tell  you  how  that  individual  sees  your  actions  and  give 
you  the  choice  of  trying  to  change  your  behavior.  People  act 
on  their  perceptions  of  your  actions,  and  you  may  be  coming 
across  in  unintended  ways. 

TIPS  FOR  The  following  are  useful  hints  which  will  help  you  be 

RECEIVING  effective  in  receiving  feedback. 

FEEDBACK  • Remember  that  it  is  one  person’s  interpretations  of  your 

actions,  not  universal  truth. 

• Be  active  in  checking  out  feedback  with  others  - if  two  or 
three  people  give  similar  feedback,  there  may  be  a pattern 
reflected  which  you  might  want  to  consider. 

• Avoid  explanations  of  ’why  I did  that",  unless  asked. 

• Ask  for  examples  or  clarification  to  understand  the 
feedback. 

• Wait  until  the  feedback  has  been  given,  and  then 
paraphrase  the  major  points.  In  any  way  you  can,  make  it 
your  goal  to  understand  the  feedback  - paraphrasing  and 
asking  clarifying  questions  are  two  ways  to  do  so. 

• Use  criteria  for  giving  useful  feedback  to  help  sender  be 
more  effective. 

• Avoid  making  it  more  difficult  for  giver  than  it  already  is 
(by  reacting  defensively,  angrily,  etc.). 


CRITERIA  FOR 

RECEIVING 

FEEDBACK 


TIPS  FOR  GIVING 
FEEDBACK 
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THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


SAMPLE  ROLE  PLAY  FOR 
GIVING  FEEDBACK 


The  following  role  play  was  developed  by  Peace  Corps  to  give  practice  to  Language 
Coordinators  when  they  are  preparing  to  give  formal  feedback  to  instructors  as  part  of  their 
final  evaluation  at  the  end  of  PST.  You  may  want  to  try  it  out  with  another  colleague  or  your 
supervisor  if  you  are  preparing  to  do  this  kind  of  thing  the  first  time.  Try  taking  both  roles.  As 
George,  decide  what  issues  you  are  going  to  bring  up  with  Lynn  and  how  you  are  going  to 
approach  the  issues  raised  here.  As  Lynn,  see  how  it  feels  to  get  this  kind  of  information. 
Whether  or  not  you  actually  do  the  role-play,  the  situations  described  are  ones  that  you  may 
well  encounter  in  your  program 

LYNN  You  are  a language  instructor  working  for  the  first  time  on  a 

Peace  Corps  PST  program. 

The  PST  has  just  ended.  You  are  exhausted  but  elated.  You 
think  the  program  went  well,  considering  all  the  hassles 
using  the  new  language  materials  for  the  first  time.  You  think 
you  learned  a lot  about  teaching  PC  Trainees  and  training  in 
general.  You  especially  liked  working  with  your  colleagues. 
This  morning  you  have  a meeting  with  your  Language 
Coordinator,  George.  You  have  asked  him  to  give  you  some 
feedback  on  how  you  did  as  a language  instructor.  You  like 
George  but  do  not  feel  entirely  comfortable  with  him,  as  you 
find  him  a bit  distant.  You  are  on  your  way  to  his  office  and 
are  planning  what  to  say. 

GEORGE  You  are  the  Language  Coordinator  for  Pe  ?ce  Corps  PST.  You 

have  held  this  position  for  two  years. 

The  PST  cycle  just  completed  was  your  fourth  training  cycle. 
On  the  whole,  you  think  this  cycle  went  pretty  well.  You  are 
quite  pleased  with  how  the  language  staff  used  the  new 
language  materials.  The  language  team  was  effective  and 
worked  quite  well  together.  This  morning  you  have  a meeting 
with  Lynn,  one  of  the  PST  language  instructors.  Lynn  has 
requested  this  meeting  and  wants  you  to  give  her  feedback  on 
her  teaching  and  on  performing  her  responsibilities  during 
training.  As  you  reflect  back  on  Lynn's  work,  the  following 
things  come  to  mind: 
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• Lynn  was  an  extremely  collaborative  team  worker.  She  was 
well-liked  by  her  colleagues. 

• She  took  risks  willingly,  always  ready  to  try  something 
new  and  equally  willing  to  acknowledge  errors. 

• Lynn  worked  hard  and  was  always  on  task. 

• You  are  concerned  that  Lynn  sometimes  doesn't  plan  her 
lessons  carefully  enough  or  prepare  sufficiently.  You  noted 
several  times  when  she  didn't  have  visuals  prepared  and 
used  lesson  time  to  draw  while  Trainees  waited.  On  other 
occasions,  she  appeared  to  lose  track  of  where  she  was  in  the 
lesson,  and  to  forget  what  came  next  (sometimes  leaving  out  a 
step). 

• When  Lynn  gets  nervous,  she  stutters  which  can  be  a bit 
disconcerting;  however,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  happen  when  she  is 
relaxed.  And,  it  did  not  seem  to  bother  her  students. 

• Lynn  can  really  focus  Trainees'  attention  with  her 
enthusiastic  approach.  In  fact,  you  wish  the  other  instructors 
were  as  good  at  this  as  she. 

• Lynn's  boyfriend,  on  occasion,  drinks  too  much.  Sometimes, 
it  embarrasses  you  - like  at  the  end-of-PST  party.  He  must 
have  had  a case  of  beer  all  by  himself.  He  was  a bit  loud  and 
rowdy,  but  didn't  really  hurt  anything.  It  just  isn't  the  image 
you  want  projected. 

Here  comes  Lynn . Collect  your  thoughts  and  invite  her  into 
vour  office. 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


FORMAL  TEACHER 
PERFORMANCE  ASSESSMENT 


The  PATS  Training  Supplement  includes  some  very  useful  guidelines  about  the  formal 
(summative)  assessment  that  you  will  need  to  do  «t  the  end  of  PST  for  you  language  teaching 
staff.  Below  are  listed  some  of  the  required  processes  and  components  of  formal  appraisal  and  a 
helpful  checklist  that  will  assist  you  in  making  sure  that  formal  summative  assessment  of  your 
training  staff  is  an  on-going  process  that  will  be  of  maximum  benefit. 


THE  REQUIRED 
PROCESS  AND 
COMPONENTS  OF 
THE  APPRAISAL 
SYSTEM 


Each  training  staff  member  and  support  staff  member  must 
receive  a performance  appraisal  at  the  end  of  the  PST.  This 
appraisal  is  to  be  completed  with  the  staff  member  and  is  to 
benefit  both  the  staff  member  and  the  in-country  staff.  An 
appraisal  can  also  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  TOT  in  order  to 
give  the  trainer  insight  into  their  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  help  them  to  focus  on  improving  during  the  PST . 

An  accurate  performance  appraisal  will  point  out  the 
strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  each  staff  member.  The 
presence  of  weaknesses  does  not  preclude  a trainer  or  staff 
member  from  being  used  in  other  training  programs.  Noting 
this  infonnation  will,  however,  help  a country  staff  better 
balance  their  training  staff  in  future  programs.  Likewise,  an 
appraisal  will  benefit  the  training  staff  by  helping  them  to 
know  their  own  areas  of  expertise  and  strengths.  This 
appraisal  process  should  be  conducted  throughout  the 
training  program,  giving  each  staff  member  relevant  feedback 
and  opportunity  to  increase  his  or  her  own  skills. 


The  appraisal  of  training  staff  performance  is  an  integral 
piece  of  the  training  appraisal  process.  The  system  used  for 
this  appraisal  should  not  vary  from  country  program  to 
country  program  or  from  region  to  region.  Just  as  Peace  Corps 
full-time  staff  are  appraised  on  a regular  basis,  using 
standard  formats,  so  should  short  term  contracted  training 
staff  be  appraised.  This  section  will  outline  the  required 
process  and  components  of  the  appraisal  system. 
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The  responsibility  for  preparing  and  carrying  out  the 
appraisal  of  trainers  performance  lies  with  the  coordinators 
on  the  training  team  and  the  Training  Manager.  The 
Language  Coordinator  is  responsible  for  organizing  and 
carrying  out  the  appraisal  of  all  the  language  trainers,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Training  Manager. 

Copies  of  all  performance  appraisals  must  be  kept  on  file  in 
the  Peace  Corps  Office  with  the  Training  Manager  or  PTO. 
These  files  should  be  kept  as  a permanent  record  and 
reference. 


PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL  CHECKLIST 

1.  PRODUCING  APPRAISAL  CRITERIA 

□ Complete  job  description. 

Q Complete  statement  of  work. 

□ Derive  performance  appraisal  criteria  from  job  description  and  SOW. 

□ Add  additional  criteria  if  necessary. 

2.  APPRAISAL  ACTIVITIES  AND  PROCESS 
At  the  beginning  of  the  contract  period . 

□ Review  job  description  and  SOW  with  staff  member  to  be  appraised. 

□ Review  appraisal  form  and  content  with  staff  member. 

□ Review  appraisal  process  with  staff  member  - including  the  timing  of  appraisals 
and  feedback  process. 

At  the  end  of  the  TOT . 

□ Review  trainer  performance  and  highlight  areas  of  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

□ Assist  trainer  in  outlining  plan  to  address  areas  of  weakness  with  additional  skill- 
development  during  the  PST. 

At  the  mid-point  of  the  PST  (approximately) 

J Review  performance  in  major  appraisal  criteria  areas  (include  review  of  any 
written  evaluations  by  Trainees  that  have  been  done  up  to  that  point). 

□ Identify  any  weaknesses  and  work  with  trainer  to  develop  action  plan  to  address 
them  by  the  end  of  the  PST. 

At  the  end  of  the  contract  period . 

□ Complete  appraisal  for  trainer. 

□ Ask  trainer  to  do  self-assessment  using  same  form. 

J Meet  with  trainer  to  discuss  the  content  of  the  appraisal. 

□ Give  trainer  opportunity  to  comment  (in  writing)  on  the  contents  of  appraisal. 

□ Final  version  of  the  appraisal  signed  by  supervisor  and  T rainee. 

J Place  final  appraisal  in  personnel  file. 


DEVELOPING  A The  final  appraisal  needs  to  be  in  a form  that  allows  for 

FINAL  APPRAISAL  specific  evaluation,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 

INSTRUMENT  trainer  to  rate  himself  or  herself  as  well.  As  suggested  above, 

once  both  parties  have  filled  out  the  form,  any  disagreements 
should  be  discussed.  Having  a well-developed  form  can  also 
ensure  that  the  criteria  by  which  performance  is  being 
assessed  will  be  developed  and  explained  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  trainers'  contract  period.  While  the  formal 
appraisal  is  conducted  by  the  Training  Director,  you  can  be 
sure  that  your  input  and  opinions  will  be  a primary  deciding 
factor  in  this  process. 

Below  is  a sample  Final  Appraisal  Form  that  has  been 
developed  by  Peace  Corps.  As  with  all  such  forms,  you  may 
want  to  adapt  it  to  include  the  other  criteria  and  realities  of 
your  situation. 


FINAL  PST  STAFF  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL 
(Language  and  Cross  Culture  Trainer) 

FOR 

(Name  of  Language/Cross  Culture  Trainer) 

This  Performance  Appraisal  form  and  the  comments  provided  by  the  Training  Director  serve  as 
the  formal  evaluation  of  the  staff  member's  performance  during  the  assessment  time 
period.  Any  concerns  or  disagreements  regarding  the  Performance  Appraisal  can  be 
noted  at  the  end  of  the  form  and  raised  formally  in  writing  with  the  Peace  Corps  country 
director,  if  desired. 

The  rating  scale  is  based  on  the  following: 

1 . = Needs  Improvement  - Specific  improvements  required. 

2.  = Satisfactory  - Meets  minimum  standards.  Improvements  suggested. 

3.  = Good  - Exceeds  minimum  standards. 

4.  = Very  Good  * Greatly  exceeds  minimum  standards. 

5.  = Outstanding  - Role  model  effort.  Exemplary  performance  observed.  Accomplishments 

referenced. 


APPRAISAL  ELEMENTS 


1 . Demonstrates  conformity  to  "Guidelines  for 
Professional  Behavior". 

1()2()3()4()5() 

Comments: 

2.  Acts  as  cultural  guide  and  encourages  the 
Trainees  to  use  the  local  language  in  and  outside 
the  classroom. 

1()2()3()4()5() 

Comments: 

3.  Follows  Peace  Corps  policies  and  guidelines  in 
training. 

1(  )2(  )3(  )4(  )5(  ) 
Comments: 
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4.  Participates  actively  in  staff  meetings  and 
contributes  comments  for  the  improvement  of 
training  activities. 


1()2()3()4()5() 

Comments: 


5.  Prepares  effective  teaching  materials,  visual 
aids,  realia  etc.  in  advance. 

1(  )2(  )3(  )4(  )5(  ) 
Comments: 

6.  Monitors  Trainee's  classroom  performance  and 
conducts  mid-course  interviews  and  evaluations 
with  Trainees  of  their  performance  to  date 
providing  them  with  constructive  feedback. 

1(  )2(  )3(  )4(  )5(  ) 
Comments: 

7.  Uses  effective  and  innovative  strategies  to 
facilitate/co-facilitate  and  participate  in  cross- 
cultural  sessions. 

1(  )2(  )3(  )4(  )5(  ) 
Comments: 

8.  Develops  and  uses  creative,  innovative,  and 
effective  strategies  for  teaching  and  learning. 
Observes  Trainees'  progress  and  needs. 

1()2(  )3(  )4()5(  ) 
Comments: 

9.  Implements  immediate  responses  to 
evaluations  and  feedback  where  necessary  and 
possible. 

1(  )2(  )3(  )4(  )5(  ) 
Comments: 

10.  Demonstrates  willingness  to  reliably  respond  to 
Trainees'  concerns  and  needs. 

1()2()3()4()5() 

Comments: 

1 1 . Uses  monitoring  and  evaluation  strategies  or 
instruments  and  competency  checklists  correctly 
and  effectively. 

1()2()3()4()5() 

Comments: 

12.  interacts  with  Trainees  outside  formal 
structured  training  activities  and  participates  in 
extra-curricular  activities  when  needed. 

1(  )2(  )3(  )4(  )5(  ) 
Comments: 

13.  Works  closely  with  cross-cultural  and  technical 
trainers  to  plan  integration  of  components 

1(  )2(  )3(  )4(  )5(  ) 
Comments: 

14.  Cooperates  as  part  of  the  training  team,  making 
recommendations  or  suggestions  for 
improvements  when  needed. 

1()2()3()4()5() 

Comments: 
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15.  Submits  a detailed  lesson  plan  to  LC  prior  to 
teaching 

1()2()3(  )4()5(  ) 
Comments: 

16.  Offers  a variety  of  resources  and  learning 
options. 

1(  )2(  )3(  )4(  )5(  ) 
Comments: 

1 7.  Prepares  required  documentation  of  lesson 
plans  including  suggestions  for  future  trainings. 

1()2()3()4()5() 

Comments: 

1 8.  Participates  in  a final  recommendation  - based 
on  performance  - regarding  each  Trainee's 
suitability  and  qualification  to  become  a Volunteer 
and  presents  it  in  writing  to  the  Language/Cross- 
Cultural  Coordinator. 

1(  )2()3(  )4(  )5(  ) 
Comments: 

Averaae  rating:  ( = Total  points  divided  bv  number  of  elements^ 

Overall  Summary  Ratinq:  (Check  (XI  apDroDriate  ratina.l 
(1.00-1.49)  Needs  Improvement 
(1.50-2.49)  Satisfactory 
(2.50-3.49)  Good 
(3.50-4.49)  Very  Good 
(4.50-5.00)  Outstanding 

Comments  and  final  recommendations  from  evaluator; 

Comments  from  evaluatee: 

Signatures: 

Evaluatee  Evaluator 

Date: 

HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


DEVELOPING  FORMS  FOR 
TEACHER  ASSESSMENT 


WHY  DEVELOP 
FORMS  FOR 
OBSERVATION 
AND 

ASSESSMENT? 


Most  Language  Coordinators  agree  that  a major  part  of 
running  an  effective  PST  is  developing  an  effective  and 
efficient  system  to  assess  the  performance  of  the  teachers  in 
your  program.  As  mentioned  previously,  assessment  has  two 
kinds  of  purposes  in  most  programs: 

• formative  purposes:  giving  developmental  feedback  and 
identifying  needs  for  additional  guidance  and  training 

• summative  purposes:  providing  a formal  performance 
appraisal  at  the  end  of  PST. 

By  having  well-developed  assessment  instruments  you  can 
ensure  that  your  system  of  assessment  is  objective,  consistent 
and  comprehensive. 


By  making  these  instruments  available  to  teaching  staff  from 
the  very  first  days  of  training,  you  can  clearly  communicate 
the  expectations  you  have  about  their  performance,  and  give 
them  a clear  understanding  of  the  criteria  upon  which  they 
will  be  evaluated.  And,  as  suggested  in  the  overview,  by 
having  a clear,  well-developed  assessment  process  your  job 
will  become  easier  by  providing  a simple  and  systematic  way 
for  you  to: 

• monitor  on-going  performance 

• provide  useful  and  timely  feedback 

• establish  on-going  teacher-training  priorities 

• provide  a basis  for  final  performance  assessments 

WHAT  SHOULD  Assessment  forms  should  reflect  all  aspects  of  the  job  as 
YOU  ASK  ABOUT?  described  in  the  job  description  and  statement  of  work.  They 

should,  additionally,  indicate  the  criteria  that  distinguish 
different  levels  of  performance:  adequate  vs.  inadequate,  and 
adequate  vs.  superior. 

Forms  for  teacher  assessment  typically  ask  about: 

• classroom  management 

• presentation  skills 

• lesson  planning 


WHAT  FORMAT 
SHOULD  YOU 
USE? 


WHO  SHOULD 
YOU  ASK? 


• materials  development 

• team  work 

Self-evaluation  forms  sometimes  also  ask  teachers  to  reflect 
on  their  knowledge,  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  language 
training  in  a Peace  Corps  context. 

Most  effective  forms  consist  of  two  parts: 

• There  should  be  a list  of  performance  descriptions  with  a 
numerical  rating  system  that  identifies  how  well  that 
particular  performance  feature  has  been  carried  out.  The 
numerical  rating  also  allows  for  a quantitative  basis  for 
ranking  teachers,  if  necessary.  Such  information  can  be  very 
useful  in  helping  you  make  decisions  about  who  to  hire  for 
future  training  programs,  or  who  should  get  a pay  raise. 

• There  should  also  be  an  "open-ended1'  section  that  allows 
for  the  assessor  to  comment  in  a general  way  about  perceived 
over-all  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

At  the  minimum  you  should  include  three  perspectives  in  any 
comprehensive  assessment: 

• yourself 

• the  teacher  being  assessed 

• the  trainees. 

So  most  programs  typically  have  developed  three  different 
assessment  forms,  and  ' xamples  of  each  type  are  included 
here. 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTOR 
EVALUATION  FORM 

This  form  was  developed  by  Peace  Corps  as  a sample  observation  form  for  use  by  Language 
Coordinators  . You  might  want  to  use  an  adapted  version  if  you  use  peer  observations 
(observations  by  other  teachers)  in  your  program.  You  can  use  a parallel  version  for  the 
teacher  to  rate  him /herself  or  use  this  in  conjunction  with  the  sample  self-evaluation 
included  below. 


LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTOR  EVALUATION  FORM 

Rate  the  Li  on  the  following  items  using  the  scale  5-1 
(5:  excellent;  1:  not  satisfactory) 


1.  GENERAL  CLASS  MANAGEMENT  SKILLS 

A.  Signals  the  start  of  the  lesson 

B.  Arranges  classroom  appropriately  for  the  lesson 

C.  Appropriately  handles  grouping  strategies 

D.  Signals  end  of  the  lesson 


5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 


II.  TEACHING  SKILLS 

A.  Makes  self  understood 

1 . Speaks  clearly  5 4 

2.  Speaks  loud  enough  (but  not  excessively  loud)  5 4 

3.  Strikes  an  appropriate  balance  between  teacher  talk/ 

student  talk  in  keeping  with  the  goals  of  the  lesson  5 4 

B.  Gives  instructions  clearly  5 4 

C.  Recognizes  students'  comprehension 

/non-comprehension  and/or  knowledge  5 4 

D.  Paces  material/lesson  stages  appropriately  5 4 

E.  Uses  blackboard  and  other  materials  effectively  5 4 

F.  Adjusts  energy  level  to  meet  class  needs  5 4 

G.  Adjusts  time  limit 

1 . Knows  how  to  fill  extra  time  5 4 

2.  Knows  how  to  shorten  lesson  5 4 


3 2 1 
3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 
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III.  LESSON  PLANNING  SKILLS 

A.  Knows  material  5 4 

B.  Establishes  objectives  clearly  and  conveys  them  5 4 

C.  Responds  to  questions  in  keeping  with  the  objectives  5 4 

D.  Meets  the  objectives  5 4 

E.  Gives  the  students  a chance  to  produce: 

1 . In  class  5 4 

2.  Out  of  class  (homework/  contact  assignment)  5 4 

F.  Provides  a variety  of  activities  within  the  class  hour 

as  appropriate  5 4 

G.  Allows  all  students  (including  seniors  when  they  are 

ready  for  it)  an  opportunity  to  participate  5 4 

H.  Evaluates  the  students'  production 

1 . Gives  students  appropriate  feedback  5 4 

2.  Makes  appropriate  corrections  5 4 

IV.  ABILITY  TO  WORK  WITH  OTHER  Lis 

A.  Meetings  (gets  to  meetings  on  time,  participates,  contributes)  5 4 

B.  Communication  with  Language  Coordinator 

(works  harmoniously  with  LC)  5 4 

V.  LI  - PCT  RELATIONSHIP 

A.  Ability  to  relate  to  all  PCTs  5 4 

B.  Manages  diversity  issues(age,  sex,  background. 

ethnic  groups,  etc.)  5 4 

C.  Acts  as  cross-cultural  resource/facilitator  5 4 

D.  Is  culturally  aware  5 4 


VI.  COMMENTS 

A.  Strengths 


3 2 1 
3 2 1 
3 2 1 
3 2 1 

3 2 1 
3 2 1 


3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 


3 2 1 

3 2 1 


3 2 1 

3 2 1 
3 2 1 
3 2 1 


B.  Areas  for  additional  work 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


LESSON  OBSERVATION  FORM 


This  example  fiom  Peace  Corps  Philippines  shows  how  the  previous  form  was  adapted  for  use  by 
their  language  program.  While  the  basic  format  is  the  same,  some  of  the  questions  have  been 
adapted  to  reflect  the  particular  evaluation  focus  that  the  Language  Coordinator  wanted  to 
concentrate  on. 


LESSON  OBSERVATION  FORM 

NAME  OF  LI 

DATE  OF  OBSERVATION 


CONTENT  AREAS  OF  THE  LESSON 

TOPIC 

COMPETENCY 

LANGUAGE 

FUNCTIONS 

GRAMMAR 

VOCABULARY 

CULTURE 

Rate  the  LI  on  the  following  items  using  the  scale  5*1 
(5:  excellent;  1:  not  satisfactory) 

5 4 3 2 1 

A. 

Objectives 

1 . Objectives  are  clearly  defined. 

2.  The  meeting  of  objectives  is  pursued  throughout  the 

stages  of  the  lesson 

— 

B. 

Lesson  Stages 

1 . Lesson  stages  are  logically  sequenced 

2.  They  are  suitably  timed 

C.  Teaching  procedures  and  activities 

1 . Teaching  procedures  are  suited  to: 

A)  specific  content  areas  being  taught  

B)  needs  of  Trainees  

C)  meeting  the  lesson  objectives  

2.  Teaching  procedures  provide  a good  balance  between 

teacher  talk  and  student  talk.  

3.  Teaching  procedures  are  varied  

4.  Activities  are  task  oriented  

5.  Activities  are  appropriately  sequenced 

(from  controlled  practice  to  free  communication)  

6.  Activities  ensure  Trainees'  active  participation  

7.  Activities  for  the  leaming/practice/  production  of  new 

materials  are  built  on  previously  acquired  knowledge  

□.  Teaching  materials 

1 . Teaching  materials  are  suited  to  the  aims  of  activities  

2.  They  are  simple,  clear,  effective  

E.  Classroom  management 

1 . The  beginning  and  end  of  class  are  clearly  signaled  

2.  There  is  a suitable  variety  of  activities  and  a balance  of  plenary, 

group,  pair  and  individual  work  

3.  Time  is  provided  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  for  Trainees  to  ask 

questions  (about  the  lesson)  in  English  

F.  The  language  instructor 

1 . Is  a good  organizer  

2.  Gives  clear: 

A)  explanations  

B)  instructions  

C)  feedback  

3.  Handles  differences  well  

4.  Is  flexible  

5.  Is  supportive  

6.  Creates  a lively  language  learning  atmosphere  

7.  Acts  well  as  a cultural  resource/  facilitator  

8.  Accepts  feedback  from  FGTs  

9.  Uses  English  only  when  necessary  

G.  The  Trainees:  Most  trainees: 

1 . Respond  appropriately  to  instructions  and  questions  

2.  Demonstrate  comprehension  

3.  Are  motivated  

4.  Participate  actively  

5.  Ask  questions  

6.  Ask  for  clarification  

7.  Demonstrate  they  have  acquired  the  competencies  practiced 

during  the  lesson  

8.  Have  opportunities  to  set  their  own  objectives  and  assess 
their  own  learning 


H.  Ability  to  work  with  other  Lis 

A.  Meetings  (gets  to  meetings  on  time,  participates,  contributes) 

B.  Communication  with  Language  Coordinator 

(works  harmoniously  with  LC) 

I.  LI-PCT  relationship 

A.  Ability  to  relate  to  all  PCTs 

B.  Manages  diversity  issues  (age,  sex,  background,  ethnic 

groups,  etc.) 

C.  Acts  as  cross-cultural  resource/facilitator 

D.  Demonstrates  cultural  awareness 


Comments 

1 ) Areas  in  which  LI  has  demonstrated  strengths 


2)  Areas  that  need  to  be  worked  on 


bt> 
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SAMPLES 
PROM  THE 

FIELD 


SELF-OBSERVATION  CHECKLIST 

Self  ^observation  checklists  are  another  useful  tool.  You  can  use  them  for  teacher  training  and 
as  a supplement  to  your  own  observation  . Have  the  teacher  rate  his  or  her  own  performance 
and  then  use  that  rating  as  a starting  point  for  your  pre-  or  post-observation  discussions.  This 
will  help  teachers  take  responsibility  for  determining  a focus  for  their  own  professional 
development . This  form  was  developed  by  Peace  Corps  for  use  in  self-evaluation  situations.  It 
focuses  not  only  on  classroom  performance,  but  on  attitudes  and  awareness  of  issues  as  well.  As 
with  all  samples  in  this  manual,  you  will  need  to  adapt  this  form  to  fit  your  own  situation  and 
specific  program  purposes. 


SELF-OBSERVATION  CHECKLIST 

THOUGHTFULLY  CONSIDER  EACH  STATEMENT. 

RATE  YOURSELF  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  WAY: 

3=  EXCELLENT  2=  GOOD  1=  NEEDS  IMPROVEMENT 
0=  NOT  APPLICABLE 

I.  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENT 

A.  Relationship  to  Students 

1.1  establish  good  eye  contact  with  my  class.  I do  not  talk  over  their  heads  to  the 

blackboard  or  to  just  one  person. 

2. 1 make  a conscious  effort  at  all  times  to  pay  attention  to  all  students  equally. 

3. 1 divide  my  students  into  groups  and  pairs  in  an  organized  manner.  I 
appropriately  handle  grouping  strategies. 

B.  The  Classroom 

1 . If  possible,  I arrange  the  seating  in  my  class  to  suit  the  class  activity. 

2.  When  1 need  special  materials  or  equipment,  I have  them  set  up  before  class. 

C.  Presentation 

1 . My  handwriting  on  the  blackboard  and  charts  is  legible.  It  is  large  enough 
to  accommodate  students  with  vision  impairments. 

2. 1 speak  loudly  enough  for  everyone  to  hear  and  I enunciate  cleatly. 

3. 1 vary  the  exercises  in  class,  alternating  rapid  and  slow  paced  activities  to  keep 

the  maximum  interest  in  the  class. 

4.  I am  prepared  to  give  a variety  of  explanations,  models  or  descriptions, 

understanding  that  one  explanation  may  not  be  sufficient. 

5.  Students  use  new  skills  or  concepts  long  enough  so  that  they  are  retained  and 

thus  further  application  is  possible. 

— — — — i 
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6.  I plan  for  "thinking  time"  for  my  students  so  they  can  organize  their  thoughts  and 
plan  what  they  are  going  to  say  or  do. 

7. 1 realize  that  there  is  no  single  right  way  to  present  a lesson.  I try  new  ideas 

where  a ,d  when  they  seem  appropriate. 

D.  Culture  and  Adjustment 

1.1  am  aware  that  cultural  differences  affect  learning  situations. 

2. 1 keep  the  cultural  backgrounds  of  my  students  in  mind  when  planning  daily 

activities  and  am  aware  of  cultural  misunderstandings  which  might  arise. 

3. 1 work  for  an  atmosphere  of  understanding  and  mutual  respect. 

II.  THE  INDIVIDUALS 

A.  Self-Concepts 

1.1  plan  activities  which  give  all  students  an  opportunity  at  some  point  to  feel 

important  and  accepted. 

2. 1 like  to  teach  and  have  a good  time  teaching  on  most  days. 

3. 1 am  able  to  critically  analyze  my  lessons  and  am  willing  to  improve. 

4.  I respond  positively  to  conscientious  feedback. 

B.  Aptitude  and  Perception 

1 . I am  aware  that  my  students  learn  differently  (visual,  auditory  and  kinesthetic). 

2.  My  exercises  are  varied  (visual,  oral/  aural,  and  kinesthetic)  to  maximize  learning 

in  each  of  these  areas. 

C.  Reinforcement 

1.1  tell  students  when  they  have  done  well,  but  1 don't  let  praise  become 

mechanical. 

2. 1 finish  my  class  in  a way  which  will  review  the  new  materia!  presented  during  the 

class.  My  students  can  immediately  evaluate  their  skills. 

III.  THE  ACTIVITY 

A.  Interaction 

1.1  organize  my  activities  so  they  are  suitable  for  real  interaction  among  students. 

2.  The  activities  maximize  student  involvement. 

3.  The  activities  are  task-oriented. 

4.  The  activities  are  challenging,  yet  suited  to  the  students'  proficiency  level. 

5. 1 am  not  overly  concerned  with  error  correction.  1 choose  the  appropriate 

amount  of  correction  for  the  activity  and  stage  of  the  lesson. 

B.  Language 

1 . The  activities  all  have  a language  focus. 

2.  The  content  presented  will  be  easily  transferable  for  use  outside  the  class. 

3.  The  activities  are  geared  to  the  proficiency  level  of  my  class  or  slightly  beyond. 

4.  I make  the  content  of  the  activity  relevant  and  meaningful  to  my  students'  world, 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


VOLUNTEER  EVALUATION  OF 
LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTOR 


Another  important  source  of  feedback  for  teachers  is  the  trainees  themselves.  Specific  advice 
on  the  timing  and  methods  of  Trainee  evaluation  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Section  7 of 
this  Resource  Kit  (PST)  . But  there  are  benefits  to  allowing  for  regular  Trainee  feedback 
throughout  the  training  process  and  not  just  at  the  end  of  the  PST.  This  example  was  developed 
by  Peace  Corps  Philippines  for  the  end  of  PST.  For  developmental  feedback  during  PST  you 
may  want  to  have  the  forms  be  submitted  anonvmously.  It's  important  that  you  use  Trainee 
evaluations  only  as  part  of  the  assessment  process,  and  that  you  include  your  own  observations 
and  the  teacher's  own  self-evaluation  as  well.  This  ensures  a variety  of  viewpoints  and 
perspectives  on  which  to  base  your  final  assessment. 


PEACE  CORPS  PHILIPPINES 
VOLUNTEER  EVALUATION  OF  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTOR 

Volunteer Language  

Language  Instructor Date 

Training  Program 

Instructions:  Please  rate  the  Language  Instructor  on  the  following 
items  using  the  scale  below: 

1 2 3 4 5 

not  well  very  well 

CRITERIA  RATING 

1 . Lesson  presentation  was  clear  and  organized. 

2.  LI  checked  learner's  comprehension  of  new  material  before 

moving  on  to  the  next  step.  

3.  Sufficient  practice  time  was  built  into  the  language  session 


4.  A variety  of  teaching  activities  were  used. 

5.  Real  life  or  close  simulation  opportunities  were  provided  for 

learners  to  apply  what  they  have  learned. 

6.  Teaching  activities  addressed  different  learning  needs  and 

styles  of  learners. 


7.  Independent  study  time  was  provided  and  tied  closely  to 

structured  language  sessions.  

8.  Visuals,  realia,  other  teaching  aids  were  used  effectively.  

9.  The  proportion  of  "teacher-talk"  and  “learner-talk"  was 

appropriate.  

10.  Verbal  and  non-verbal  instructions  given  were  clear  and 

consistent.  

1 1 . LI  rate  of  speech  was  normal  and  volume  of  speech 

moderate.  

12.  Use  of  English  and  target  language  was  appropriate.  

1 3.  LI  was  able  to  respond  to  grammar  questions 

appropriately.  

14.  LI  conducted  reviews  before  presenting  a new  lesson.  

15.  LI  established  good  eye  contact  with  learner.  

1 6.  LI  gave  adequate  worksheets  or  homework.  

17.  LI  was  flexible  and  sensitive  to  learner's  difficulties.  

1 8.  Feedback  was  given  to  iearner  appropriately.  

19.  LI  solicited  suggestions  to  improve  teaching-learning 

situation.  

20.  LI  handled  learner  differences  well.  

21 . Learning  with  LI  was  enjoyable  and  stimulating.  

22.  LI  was  patient.  

23.  LI  was  friendly.  

24.  LI  encouraged  Trainee  to  be  self-directed.  

25.  LI  acted  well  as  a cross-cultural  facilitator.  

26.  LI  facilitated  language-technical  integration.  

SUMMARY 

(1)  Considering  his/her  present  competencies,  what  do  y^'  consider  his/her 
major  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  a trainer? 

STRENGTHS 


WEAKNESSES 


(2)  What  recommendations  do  you  have  for  this  person's  professional 
development? 


SIGNATURE  OF  TRAINEE  LANGUAGE  DATE 


(>4 


1-JO 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


ORGANIZING  EFFECTIVE 
TEACHERS1  MEETINGS 


GOALS  AND 
PURPOSE  OF 
TEACHERS1 
MEETINGS 


• Regular  teachers’  meetings  are  an  integral  part  of  your 
training  program,  and  should  be  planned  and  scheduled  in 
advance.  They  provide  an  opportunity  to  report  on  successes, 
identify  and  solve  problems,  make  necessary  adjustments  in 
the  training  schedule,  and  in  general  keep  everyone  up  to 
date. 

• The  time,  frequency  and  purpose  of  your  teachers’  meetings 
should  be  organized  well  before  your  PST  and  staff  training 
begin,  since  you  will  need  to  cover  this  information  and  your 
expectations  about  staff  participation  during  the  SDW  or 
language  TOT.  . 


TIPS  FROM  These  are  recommendations  from  experienced  Language 

LANGUAGE  Coordinators  about  how  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 

COORDINATORS  teachers'  meetings. 

Scheduling  the  Meetings: 

• Have  them  on  a regular  basis  (for  example  - daily  after  the 
teaching  schedule  is  completed,  or  twice  a week,  etc.  ). 

• Set  them  at  the  same  hour  such  as  2:00  PM  to  establish  a 
routine. 

Conducting  the  Meetings: 

• Use  a standard  agenda  as  starting  point  similar  to  this 
sample: 

- Announce  agenda. 

- Feedback  from  teachers  on  their  day. 

- Praise  teachers  on  the  good  points. 

- Discuss  problems  and  brainstorm  solutions. 

- Divide  next  tasks  with  group. 

- Discuss  lesson  plan  for  next  day,  or  for  more  than  one  day,  if 
time  available. 

- Present  next  group  rotation  and  ask  for  teacher's  opinion. 

- Plan  next  important  activity  ( Mid  Term  Evaluation,  etc.). 

• Start  by  announcing  the  agenda  that  you  prepared  in 
advance. 
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• Ask  teachers  to  be  brief  and  to  report  briefly  on  how  their 
classes  went  --  things  that  went  well,  feedback  about  PCTs, 
ideas  or  suggestions  they  got  during  teaching,  and  problems 
they  had. 

• At  the  Monday  meetings,  show  on  a flip  chart  each 
teacher’s  task  for  the  week  ( divide  the  work  equally,  but 
taking  into  account  personal  talents  and  strengths  ). 

• Assign  tasks  well  in  advance,  so  that  teachers  have  enough 
time  to  prepare. 

• Never  forget  to  praise  the  good  work  that  your  teachers 
have  done.  Use  encouragement. 

• Inform  teachers  about  feedback  from  Trainees  or  from  PC 
Staff. 

• Always  ask  for  teachers'  opinions  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  share  their  concerns  or  their  personal 
achievements. 

• Invite  other  people  to  attend  these  meetings  (Project 
Director,  APCDs,  Trainers  from  other  sectors). 

• From  time  to  time,  have  a team  building  activity  or  a short 
training  session  where  you  present  something  new-  an  idea,  a 
technique,  that  teachers  could  use  in  their  lessons. 

• Be  ready  to  offer  ideas,  suggestions,  but  also  to  say  ” 
know,  but  I will  find  out.  " 

• Keep  meetings  brief. 


I don't 


TIPS 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


BEING  AN  EFFECTIVE 
SUPERVISOR 


Experienced  Language  Coordinators  have  identified  these  behaviors  and  characteristics  as  the 
most  important  as  you  supervise  your  teaching  staff. 

WHAT  SKILLS  • Clear  sense  of  group  direction  and  individual  roles 

MAKE  A GOOD  • Concern  for  both  individual  and  team  accomplishments 

SUPERVISOR?  • Respect  for  other  people's  feelings 

• Openness  to  and  ability  to  do  creative  problem  solving 

• Concern  for  both  tasks  and  issues  of  "how  are  we  doing" 

• Effective  give-and-take  of  feedback 

• Adherence  to  "honesty  is  the  best  policy,  while  still 
keeping  in  mind  the  necessity  for  people  to  "save  face" 

• Support  for  employees 

• Positive  attitude  to  everybody  and  everything 

• Counseling  skills 

• Be  effective  with  deadlines 

• Immediate  communication 

• Be  responsible  for  self 

• Ability  to  see  things  from  different  perspectives 

• Encourage  the  positive. 

• Ability  to  find  solutions 

• Be  flexible  and  patient 

• Task  Oriented 

• Be  empathetic  (try  to  understand  where  others  are  coming 
from). 

• Ability  to  adapt  his/her  own  style  to  the  team  style  - not 
to  be  too  rigid 

• Contribute  to  discussions  and  the  sharing  of  plans. 

• Be  aware  of  words  that  carry  a lot  of  negative  power. 

• Do  one’s  best  to  clarify  possible  misunderstandings  which 
may  be  due  to: 

- generation  gaps 
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TYPICAL 

PROBLEMS  THAT 
ONE  FACES  AS  A 
SUPERVISOR 


STRATEGIES  FOR 

TEACHER 

SUPPORT 


DURING  PST 


- different  professional  experience 

- different  social  experiences 

- conceptual  misinterpretations 

• Employ  common  courtesy. 

• A good  teacher  in  class  but  with  a bad  attitude  to  Trainees 
and  other  staff 

• A teacher  with  a good  attitude  to  Trainees  and  other  staff 
but  with  poor  teaching  skills 

• A teacher  who  is  too  confident,  does  not  listen  to  anyone 

• A teacher  unwilling  to  receive  feedback  from  you  or  others 

• A culturally  insensitive  teacher 

• Bad  attitude  to  Peace  Corps  or  Americans  in  general 

• A teacher  who  will  always  agree  with  the  feedback  you 
give  him/her  but  won’t  change 

• Unprofessional  behaviors  exhibited: 

- always  late 

- inappropriately  dressed 

- comes  to  work  drunk 

- shouts  at  Trainees  and  staff 

- brings  personal  problems  to  work 

- does  not  maintain  professional  confidentiality 

• Does  not  get  along  with  other  staff;  too  reticent;  not  out- 
going 

• Focused  on  own  needs  rather  than  the  Trainees'  needs 

• Does  not  attend  teachers'  meetings 

• Disruptive  to  Trainees /other  staff 

Most  of  the  strategies  below  are  related  to  budget  at  the  post. 
Check  on  availability  of  budget  and  plan  on  spending  part  of 
the  language  program  budget  on  ways  to  support  and  retain 
your  teachers. 

• Involve  experienced  teachers  in  the  recruitment  of  new 
teachers. 

• Involve  teachers  in  preparing  the  language  materials  for 
the  coming  PST  (taping  language  materials  for  Invitees  and 
PST,  making  videos  for  the  language  program,  etc.) 

• Involve  teachers  in  the  selection  of  host-families. 

• Give  the  best  teachers  some  kind  of  incentive  (such  as 
prizes,  promotion  in  salary,  performance  appraisal 
certificates,  etc.) 

• Recommend  a policy  at  your  post  for  raising  the  teachers' 
salaries  based  on  their  experience  with  PC 

• Some  posts  involve  experienced  teachers  as  Lead  Teachers 
to  help  with  methodology,  and  do  classroom  observation. 
Some  posts  hire  one  extra  teacher  as  a Language  Coordinator's 
assistant  during  PST  to  observe  classes,  help  the  LC,  and  work 
on  materials  preparation /revision. 

• Find  wavs  to  make  their  job  varied  with  each  successive 
year  so  that  it  doesn’t  become  too  routine.  Their  work  with  PC 
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should  be  an  opportunity  for  professional  challenge  and 
development  for  them  This  may  involve  giving  people  more 
responsibilities  so  that  they  feel  valued. 

• Give  them  regular  supportive  feedback  to  help  for  their 
career  development. 

• Develop  Self-Assessment  forms  / Self-Observation 
checklists  for  the  Lis,  which  will  help  them  improve  their 
teaching,  classroom  management  and  communication  skills. 


BETWEEN  PST S ♦ Involve  teachers  in  other  activities  outside  of  PST  that 

give  them  short-term  contracts: 

ISTs,  facilitators  in  TOTs  and  technical  ISTs  for  the  TEFL 
PC  Vs  especially  on  different  teaching  techniques, 
developing,  revising,  collecting,  organizing  materials,  typing 
documents  and  language  materials,  Mid-Service  and  COS 
Conferences  - as  facilitators  of  language  session. 

• Keep  in  touch  with  them  and  update  them  on  Peace  Corps 
events  and  PCVs'  progress/ work. 

• Send  the  PC  Newsletter. 

• Organize  short  trainings,  s ich  as:  working  with  a computer, 
new  teaching  techniques  and  methodologies  and  other  skill 
development  training  as  needed  at  post. 

• Pay  participation  fees,  lodging,  transportation,  meals 
(whatever  budget  allows)  for  teachers’  participation  in 
teacher  training  workshops  organized  by  other  organizations, 
institutes  or  universities. 

• Invite  teachers  to  TEFL  technical  ISTs  as  participants  and 
facilitators. 

• Recommend  them  as  tutors  (not  only  to  PCVs  but  to  other 
foreigners  too). 

• Invite  them  to  the  office  if  you  have  events,  celebrations  or 
special  visitors  they  might  be  interested  in  meeting. 

• Distribute  copies  of  all  the  PC  language  materials  to  the 
teachers. 

• Invite  them  to  visit  you  at  the  office  when  they  want 
and/or  need  help. 

• Allow  them  to  use  PC  resource  center  and  PC  computers  when 
available. 


CASE  STUDIES  IN  TEACHER 
SUPERVISION 


Experienced  Language  Coordinators  have  identified  these  case  studies  as  representative  of 
some  common  problems  you  might  encounter  in  supervising  your  teaching  staff. 

CASE  # 1:  THE 
TEACHER  WHO 
GOES  OFF  ON  HIS 
OWN 

THE  SITUATION  Naresh  is  a Peace  Corps  PST  language  trainer.  He  is  an 

excellent  teacher  with  all  the  teaching  skills  that  a good 
language  trainer  needs.  All  the  Trainees  love  him.  He 
incorporates  a variety  of  language  games  in  his  language 
lessons  and  has  a good  sense  of  hmmor.  All  Trainees  like  to  be 
in  his  class. 

Unfortunately  he  could  never  get  along  with  the  other  fellow 
trainers.  He  wanted  to  impose  his  ideas  on  others  and  never 
listened  or  respected  their  ideas.  Sometimes  he  even  ignored 
the  Language  Coordinator's  instructions.  He  was  not 
receptive  to  feedback. 

One  day,  when  all  the  trainers  got  together  in  the  language 
meeting  room  to  discuss  their  language  classes,  Naresh 
arrived  a half  hour  late. 

In  the  meeting  he  said:  "I  didn’t’  teach  the  competency  that 
was  to  be  taught;  instead  I did  grammar  Then  the  Language 
Coordinator  said:  "So,  You  spent  all  four  and  a half  hours  on 
grammar  explanation.  Didn't  you  know  that  tomorrow  we 
planned  on  having  learning  stations  and  one  of  our  station  was 
going  to  address  grammar?” 
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The  trainer  said, " Yes,  I knew  but  grammar  was  an 
immediate  need  in  my  class.  “ The  Language  Coordinator 
said,  "If  we  make  any  plan  in  group  we  should  follow  it.  I 
would  like  to  see  all  of  you  following  the  norms  and  plans  we 
set  as  a group  and  at  the  same  time  accommodating  to 
trainees’  needs.” 

Naresh  was  very  angry  and  said/'  I can  decide  for  myself  and 
I don't  feel  comfortable  working  in  this  kind  of  group."  He 
then  left  the  meeting. 

IDENTIFYING  THE  What  approach  should  you  use  to  get  a better  team  spirit 
ISSUES  after  isjaresh  left  the  meeting? 

How  should  you  approach  Naresh? 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  Talk  with  Naresh  about  his  behavior. 

Ask  other  trainers  what  they  think  about  what  happened. 
Start  documenting  Naresh's  file. 

Inform  the  PST  director 

If  the  behavior  is  repeated  give  written  feedback. 

If  Naresh  does  not  change  his  behavior,  don't  lure  him  for 
the  next  PST. 

CASE  #2:  THE 

SMILING 

TROUBLEMAKER 

THE  SITUATION  Stephanie  is  a very  good  person.  She  seems  very  receptive  to 
the  Language  Coordinator’s  directions  and  agrees  with  every 
decision  the  Language  Coordinator  makes.  She  is  very 
pleasant  to  talk  to.  She  is  in  her  first  year. 

Everything  seems  right  when  she  is  in  front  of  the  Language 
Coordinator,  but  when  she  is  not,  she  criticizes  the  LC’s 
decisions  or  directions  to  the  other  trainers.  She  shares  with 
Trainees  her  discussions  with  the  Language  Coordinator. 

IDENTIFYING  THE  How  would  you  help  her? 

ISSUES  Would  you  hire  her  back? 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  Give  her  severe  feedback. 

Don’t  invite  her  for  next  training. 
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A Language  Coordinator  is  trying  to  do  things  in  a different 
way,  but  there  is  a very  good  language  trainer  that  has 
worked  for  Peace  Corps  for  a long  time,  who  doesn't  want  to 
accept  the  innovations. 

She  criticizes  and  talks  about  her  past  experiences  and  how 
this  "new  idea"  never  worked  in  the  past  because  she  had 
tried  it.  She  thinks  that  she  knows  everything  about  the  best 
way  to  work  as  a language  trainer. 

IDENTIFYING  THE  How  would  you  deal  with  this  situation? 

ISSUES  y 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  Use  her  as  facilitator  in  TOT 

Put  her  in  charge  of  the  working  team  particularly  in  the 
area  you  want  to  change. 

Involve  her  in  new  material  development. 

CASE  #4:  THE 

FLEXIBLE 

SUCCESS 

THE  SITUATION  There  is  a trainer  who  has  already  set  his  plan,  but  when  the 
Trainees  came  to  his  class  they  asked  to  work  on  their  specific 
needs. 

First  he  was  hurt,  but  he  adjusted  his  plan  immediately  to 
the  Trainee's  needs  while  following  the  curriculum  goals  at 
the  same  time. 

During  the  Language  sharing  time  he  was  very  proud  of 
himself,  and  so  was  the  whole  Language  Team. 

IDENTIFYING  THE  What  would  you  do  to  encourage  trainers  to  take  initiative  in 
ISSUES  your  program? 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  Encourage  the  Lis  to  share  their  ideas  more  often. 

Encourage  Lis  to  do  peer  observation. 

Use  every  possibility  to  make  sure  Lis  are  aware  that  no 
lesson  plan  is  perfect  unless  it  meets  the  Trainees'  needs. 
Lesson  plans  are  often  changed  in  the  course  of  the  lesson 
according  to  students'  needs.  BUT:  Lis  should  no*  be  ready  to 
change  lesson  plans  every  time  trainees  ask  them.  They 
should  use  their  own  professional  judgment. 


CASE  #3:  THE 
CONSERVATIVE 
STICK-IN-THE- 
MUD 

THE  SITUATION 
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INFORMATION  COLLECTION  AND  EXCHANGE 


Peace  Corps'  Information  Collection  and  Exchange  (ICE)  makes  available  the 
strategies  and  technologies  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  their  co- 
workers, and  their  counterparts  to  development  organizations  and  workers  who 
might  find  them  useful.  ICE  collects  and  reviews  training  guides,  curricula,  lesson 
plans,  project  reports,  manuals,  and  other  Peace  Corps-generated  materials 
developed  in  the  field.  Some  materials  are  reprinted  "as  is";  others  provide  a 
source  of  field-based  information  for  the  production  of  manuals  or  for  research  in 
particular  program  areas.  Materials  that  you  submit  to  ICE  become  part  of  the 
Peace  Corps'  larger  contribution  to  development. 

Information  about  ICE  publications  and  services  is  available  through 


Peace  Corps 

Information  Collection  and  Exchange 
1990  SC  Street,  NW  - 8th  Floor 
Washington,  DC  20526 


Add  your  experience  to  the  ICE  Resource  Center.  Send  your  materials  to  us  so 
that  we  can  share  them  with  other  development  workers.  Your  technical 
insights  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  generation  of  ICE  manuals,  reprints,  and 
training  materials.  They  also  ensure  that  ICE  is  providing  the  most  up-to-date, 
innovative  problem  solving  techniques  and  information  available  to  you  and 
your  fellow  development  workers. 
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SECTION  THREE: 

WRITING  A COMPETENCY- 
BASED  CURRICULUM 


DEFINITION  OF  A curriculum  can  be  defined  as  a plan  of  instruction  that 
CURRICULUM  prescribes  what  to  teach  when.  A competency-based 

curriculum  identifies  specific  language  competencies  (things 
that  the  learner  can  accomplish  in  the  target  language),  and 
the  sequence  in  which  they  will  be  taught. 

For  each  comoetency,  the  curriculum  should  include: 

• A competency  statement: 

To  express  food  preferences  zvith  host  family. 

• Sample  language: 

I like  (food).  I don't  like  (food). 

Do  you  like  (food)?  Yes,  I do.  No,  I don't. 

• A structure  focus: 

Simple  present  tense  with  verbs  expressing  emotion  /opinion. 

• Cultural  points: 

An  explanation  of  customs  regarding  offering  and  refusing  food 
and  expressing  compliments  or  receiving  compliments  on  food. 

Other  points  which  may  be  included  would  be  pronunciation 
points  and  suggested  additional  vocabulary  items.  With 
languages  that  use  a non-roman  alphabet,  literacy 
competencies  might  also  need  to  be  specified. 

PROCESS  OF  Writing  a competency-based  language  curriculum  is  a cyclical 

CURRICULUM  process,  involving  four  major  steps.  Each  of  these  steps 

DEVELOPMENT  involves  a set  of  activities  which  leads  to  the  next. 


1.  Needs  Assessment 


3.  Targeted  Instruction 


Z Selection 
of  Competencies 
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STAGE  1: 
NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


STAGE  2: 
SELECTION  AND 
SEQUENCING  OF 
COMPETENCIES 


STAGE  3: 
MATERIALS 
DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TARGETED 
INSTRUCTION 

STAGE  4: 
EVALUATION 


WHAT  THIS 

SECTION 

CONTAINS 


The  purpose  of  the  needs  assessment  is  to  determine  what  the 
learner  needs  to  be  able  to  do  with  the  language.  It  allows 
the  curriculum  developer  to  identify  what  competencies  che 
learner  needs  to  be  able  to  perform  in  the  language.  It  also 
gives  curriculum  developers  an  opportunity  to  specify  some  of 
the  actual  language  content  (specific  vocabulary  and 
grammatical  structures,  cross  cultural  features,  etc.)  that  may 
need  to  be  included. 

Following  the  steps  of  needs  assessment  and  selection  of 
competencies,  some  of  the  most  difficult  curriculum 
development  work  begins.  For  example,  the  selected 
competencies  must  be  analyzed  for  linguistic  and  cultural 
content  and  put  into  a teachable  sequence.  Principles  of 
sequencing  from  easy  to  difficult,  from  known  to  unknown,  or 
from  immediate  need  to  long-range  need  maybe  in  conflict. 
Learners  must  be  given  a clear,  logical  introduction  to  the 
structure  of  the  language,  and  the  first  tasks  they  attempt  in 
the  new  language  cannot  be  very  sophisticated,  yet  their 
perceived  needs  must  also  be  met.  It  won't  do  to  delay  to  the 
end  of  the  program  a lesson  on  expressing  food  preferences  if 
the  learners  are  living  with  a host  family  after  the  first 
week  of  training. 

Once  the  competencies  and  language  content  have  been 
identified  and  sequenced,  teaching  materials  and  activities 
must  be  developed,  and  instruction  carried  out.  These  stages 
are  described  in  more  detail  in  other  sections  of  this  manual. 

As  with  all  training,  it  is  necessary  to  evaluate  how  well  the 
curriculum  met  the  learners'  long  term  and  short  term  needs, 
and  what  changes  need  to  be  made  to  refine  and  improve  the 
curriculum  in  the  future.  This  stage  is,  in  fact,  a kind  of  needs 
assessment,  and  is  thus  linked  to  the  first  stage  of  the  cycle. 

Whether  you  are  working  in  a country  with  a well- 
established  curriculum  or  a start-up  program,  where  there  is 
no  previous  curriculum  to  work  with,  the  basic  cycle  describe 
above  is  necessary  to  ensure  fhat  your  program  best  fit^  the 
current  needs  of  every  new  group  of  learners. 

This  section  of  the  resource  kit  focuses  on  three  of  the  four 
steps  of  the  curriculum  development  cycle: 

• needs  assessment, 

• selection  and  sequencing  of  competencies,  and 

• evaluation  of  the  curriculum. 

The  task  of  materials  development  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
the  next  section  of  the  resource  kit. 


WHAT 

NEEDS  TO  BE 

DONE 


IDENTIFYING  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS  FOR 
YOUR  PROGRAM 


Every  post  has  a different  set  of  things  that  need  to  be  done  to  ensure  that  there  is  a well- 
developed  curriculum  for  language  training.  In  some  countries,  the  training  program  is  well- 
established,  and  the  post  has  many  years  of  experience  in  developing  language  materials  and  a 
well-trained  and  experienced  group  of  teachers.  In  other  countries,  there  may  be  no  or  few 
previous  materials.  And  of  course,  every  country  is,  at  one  time  or  another,  a "start-up  country" 
where  all  the  systems  must  be  developed  "from  scratch." 

In  order  to  help  you  assess  what  things  need  to  be  done  in  your  program.  Peace  Corps  language 
coordinators  developed  this  brief  check  list  to  help  you  assess  program  needs  in  the  area  of 
curriculum  development-  For  each  of  the  ten  items  select  the  letter  of  the  response  that  best 
describes  curriculum  development  at  your  post: 

A.  Completed  successfully 

B.  Completed,  but  needs  revision 

C.  Not  completed,  and  it  needs  to  be  done 

D.  Not  completed,  but  not  important  at  present 

Items  that  you  marked  with  a B or  C will  probably  need  further  development.  Items  1,2,3  and  9 
are  discussed  in  more  detail  later  in  this  section  of  the  resource  kit.  Item  4 is  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  Section  8 (PST).  Item  5 is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Section  7 (Assessment)  Items  b,  7 
and  8 are  discussed  in  Section  4:  Materials  Development.  Item  10  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
Section  6:  On-going  Language  learning 
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CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

L Conducting  a needs  assessment  (i.e.,  determining  by  observation  and  surveys  what 
volunteers  will  need  to  say,  read,  write,  and  understand  in  the  new  language  in  a 
variety  of  settings  and  situations) 

2.  Writing  of  survival  competencies  for  the  PST  language  training  curriculum 

3.  Sequencing  of  competencies  with  grammar  points  and  vocabulary  to  form  a curriculum 

4.  Writing  lesson  plans  based  on  the  new  curriculum 

5.  Developing  quizzes  and  other  evaluation  instruments 

6.  Producing  a teacher  handbook  or  teacher  training  design  to  introduce  the  curriculum, 
texts  and  appropriate  methods 

7.  Producing  a student  textbook  for  classroom  use 

8.  Producing  student  exercise  book/ worksheets  for  independent  study 

9.  Writing  competencies  for  technical  areas  or  worksites 

10.  Developing  materials  or  a system  to  help  Volunteers  continue  language  study  after 
PST 
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TIME 

LINE 


SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE  FOR 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES 

Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  have  developed  this  suggested  timeline  for  the  major  tasks 
involved  in  curriculum  development. 


CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  TIMELINE 

SIX  MONTHS 
BEFORE  PST 

• Draft  and  send  needs  assessment  questionnaires  to  PCVs  , 
counterparts,  etc. 

FIVE  MONTHS 
BEFORE  PST 

• Visits  to  sites:  conduct  interviews. 

FOUR  MONTHS 
BEFORE  PST 

• Compile  survey  results. 

THREE  MONTHS 
BEFORE  PST 

• Select  competencies. 

• Identify  grammar  points  & match  with  competencies. 

• Identify  vocabulary  and  culture  points. 

• Determine  sequence  of  topics /competencies. 

• Readjust  grammar  points  as  necessary. 

• Make  a preliminary  weekly  teaching  schedule  for 
competencies  for  PST, 

TWO  MONTHS 
BEFORE  PST 


• Plan  and  begin  materials  development. 

( Materials  development  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
Section  4.) 


ONE  MONTH  ‘Conduct TOT. 

BEFORE  PST 


END  OF  TOT  • Additional  materials  development  as  needed. 

THROUGH  END  OF 
PST 


MID  PST  • Evaluate  curriculum:  too  much?  appropriate? 


END  OF  PST  • General  curriculum  evaluation. 


THREE  TO  SIX 
MONTHS  AFTER 
PST 


Detailed  evaluation  of  competencies  for  curriculum  revision. 
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DOING  A NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


PURPOSES  OF 
NEEDS 

ASSESSMENT 


DIFFERENT 

NEEDS 

ASSESSMENT 

TECHNIQUES 


The  curriculum  development  process  begins  with  a needs 
assessment.  The  purpose  of  the  needs  assessment  is  to 
determine  what  the  learner  needs  to  be  able  to  do  with  the 
language:  the  communicative  competencies  that  are  needed. 

• A needs  assessment  can  provide  answers  to  some  basic 
questions  that  need  to  be  answered  before  we  can  decide  what 
language  needs  to  be  taught,  such  as: 

- Who  do  PCVs  communicate  with? 

- About  what  topics? 

- For  what  purposes  and  in  what  kinds  of  contexts  or  social 
settings? 

• The  needs  assessment  process  is  also  a good  way  to  begin 
identifying  specific  language  content:  vocabulary,  structures 
and  discourse  patterns  that  are  frequently  used.  Because 
needs  assessment  often  focuses  on  the  contexts  for  language  use, 
you  can  sometimes  forget  that  this  process  can  also  be  a 
logical  time  to  identify  specific  language  elements  that  you 
will  want  to  include.  You  can  adapt  questionnaires  and 
interviews  to  gather  some  of  this  specific  information. 

The  following  are  some  common  ways  to  determine  learner 
needs  for  curriculum  development  work.  All  of  these  processes 
could  be  used  in  carrying  out  a needs  assessment.  Your  choice 
of  which  to  use  will  depend  on  the  resources  (time,  money, 
personnel)  available  at  your  post. 


1.  PRE-SET  LIST  OF  The  easiest  needs  assessment  is  to  look  at  a pre-set  list  of 
COMPETENCIES  competencies,  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  Language  Training 

Curriculum,  and  to  decide  on  the  basis  of  your  own  experience 
which  ones  should  be  deleted  and  whether  any  should  be 
added.  This  will  result  in  a preliminary  list  of  competencies 
which  will  require  later  revision. 


2.  SURVEY  These  written  forms  could  be  distributed  to  PCVs,  Peace  Corps 
QUESTIONNAIRES  staff  (especially  APCDs  or  technical  trainers),  host  families, 

counterparts,  and  worksite  staff.  Survey  questionnaires  have 


to  be  carefully  constructed,  so  that  the  right  questions  are 
being  asked  of  each  person.  They  should  also  be  constructed  so 
that  surveys  of  one  group,  such  as  Volunteers,  provide 
information  that  confirms  the  information  gathered  from 
other  groups,  such  as  the  host  families.  There  should  be  a 
way  to  double  check  the  perceived  needs.  The  questionnaires 
for  current  Volunteers  and  language  trainers  are  very  detailed 
(and  are  basically  the  same  but  with  a Volunteer  or  Trainer 
focus).  The  information  we  will  get  from  these  two  groups  will 
be  most  useful  for  curriculum  revisions.  The  questionnaires  for 
the  employers /host  country  counterparts  and  for  other  Host 
country  friends/ colleagues  of  Volunteers  are  less  extensive 
and  may  need  to  be  translated  into  the  target  language.  We 
are  looking  for  more  general  ideas  from  these  people. 

You  will  probably  also  want  to  include  some  very  open-ended 
questions  in  your  questionnaires  and  interviews  such  as  " What 
topics  do  you  wish  you  had  studied  in  PST,  but  didn't ?"  or 
"What  topics  did  you  study  that  were  either  especially 
important  or  not  useful ?"  Open-ended  questions  for  host- 
country  friends  and  counterparts  might  include  questions  like 
" What  are  the  areas  where  you  think  PCVs  have  the  most 
trouble  communicating ?”  or  " What  aspects  of  language  use 
seem  most  problematic  for  the  volunteers  you  work  with?" 

3.  INTERVIEWS  People  who  could  be  interviewed  include  the  same  people  as 
those  who  received  questionnaires.  Interviews  could  be 
conducted  as  a follow-up  to  the  written  survey  forms.  Some 
interviews  might  be  conducted  by  telephone.  Conducting 
interviews  with  PCVs  in  small  groups  may  be  an  effective 
approach.  Survey  forms  could  go  to  a lot  of  people,  but  there 
may  be  limits  on  how  many  could  be  interviewed.  If  there  are 
some  employers /others  who  would  be  willing  to  take  more 
time  and  provide  additional  information  you  can  interview 
them  in  person  or  by  telephone.  In  this  interview  you  can  ask 
more  specific  questions  based  on  the  list  of  current  curriculum 
competencies  included  in  the  questionnaires  for  volunteers  and 
language  trainers.  Interviews  also  provide  a good 
opportunity  to  discover  specific  language  content. 


4.  MORE  OPEN-  One  difficulty  with  interviews  and  questionnaires  is  that  you 
ENDED  METHODS  neecj  to  know  in  advance  who  the  PCVs  communicate  with, 

and  in  many  start-up  posts,  this  kind  of  information  isn't  yet 
readily  available.  A socio-top ical  matrix  can  be  used  as  a 
more  open-ended  assessment  tool  than  a questionnaire.  It  can 
bo  used  to  identify  a less-structured  way  who  is  involved  in 
daily  language  use  and  what  arc  the  most  common 
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5.  ON-THE-JOB 
OBSERVATION 


6.  VADSORTASK 
ANALYSES 


competencies.  Such  open-ended  kinds  of  assessment 
instruments  might  be  good  to  use  in  posts  where  you  don't  have 
a lot  of  previous  needs  assessments  to  refine  and  adapt,  or 
where  you  are  trying  to  identify  competencies  that  have  not 
been  pre-deterrmned. 

In  preparing  your  curriculum  you  need  to  get  a good  idea  about 
specific  language  content  that  PCVs  will  need.  On  the  job 
observations  and  follow-up  interviews  are  a good  way  to 
contrast  some  of  the  familiar  "predictable”  survival 
competencies  with  specific  language  content  and  functions 
used  in  technical  situations.  A language  specialist  could 
follow  the  PCV  and/or  counterpart  for  a few  days  to  gain  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  language  needs.  Non-language 
specialists  will  probably  be  able  to  identify  vocabulary' 
needs,  but  they  may  not  notice  the  different  kinds  of  language 
interactions  or  competencies  that  they  need  to  do  their  work. 
This  kind  of  observation  would  be  most  useful  in  the 
developing  of  technical  competencies. 


It  may  be  worth  looking  at  these  documents  before 
interviewing  technical  staff  or  drawing  up  a survev  to 
determine  technical  competencies. 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


WORKING  WITH  SURVEY 
QUESTIONNAIRES  AND 
FOLLOW-UP  INTERVIEWS 


In  order  to  get  a range  of  input  on  language  learning  needs,  you 
need  to  poll  as  wide  a variety  of  people  as  possible,  and 
should  consider  developing  four  different  needs  assessment 
questionnaires  for  the  following  groups: 

• current  Volunteers  who  studied  the  language  in  PST 

• current  (and  past?)  language  trainers 

• supervisors /host-country  counterparts  of  current  Volunteers 

• host  country  friends  or  co-workers  of  current  Volunteers, 
including  staff  at  Peace  Corps 

At  a minimum,  you  want  to  make  sure  that  you  get  input  from 
a varied  selection  of  representative  PC  Vs  (with  a mix  of  job 
assignments,  young  and  old,  made  and  female,  urban  and  rural, 
etc.)  and  PC  staff. 

QUESTIONNAIRES  The  questionnaires  for  current  Volunteers  and  language 

trainers  are  very  detailed  (and  are  basically  the  same  but 
with  a Volunteer  or  trainer  focus).  The  information  we  will 
get  from  these  two  groups  will  be  most  useful  for  curriculum 
revisions.  The  questionnaires  for  the  employers/host  country 
counterparts  and  for  other  host  country  friends /colleagues  of 
Volunteers  are  less  extensive  and  may  need  to  be  translated 
into  the  target  language.  We  are  looking  for  more  general 
ideas  from  «‘  ese  people. 

INTERVIEWS  If  there  are  some  employers  or  others  who  would  be  willing  to 

take  more  time  and  provide  additional  information  you  can 
interview  them  in  person  or  by  telephone.  In  this  interview 
you  can  ask  more  specific  questions  based  on  the  list  of  current 
curriculum  competencies  included  in  the  questionnaires  for 
Volunteers  and  language  trainers. 


GETTING  A 
RANGE  OF  INPUT 


GUIDELINES  FOR 

DISTRIBUTING 

QUESTIONNAIRES 


1.  CURRENT  PEACE 
CORPS  VOLUNTEERS 


2.  LANGUAGE 
TRAINERS 


3*  SUPERVISORS  AND 
HOST  COUNTRY 
COUNTERPARTS  OF 
VOLUNTEERS 


4*  OTHER  NATIVE 
SPEAKERS 
(FRIENDS/ 
COLLEAGUES/ 
PEACE  CORPS  OFFICE 
HOST  COUNTRY 
STAFF) 


Distribute  ail  questionnaires  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

For  each  group,  you  may  want  to  include  a cover  letter  that 
tel is  them  where,  when  and  to  whom  to  return  the 
questionnaire.  If  it  is  clear  that  you  are  not  getting  a 50 
percent  return,  it  is  suggested  that  you  call  to  encourage  the 
participants  to  return  the  questionnaires. 

• Make  and  send  copies  of  the  questionnaire  to  all  Volunteers 
in  the  field  who  studied  the  language  during  PST. 

• Enclose  a stamped  envelope  addressed  to  the  Peace  Corps 
office. 

• Keep  a master  list  of  who  receives  the  questionnaire  and 
who  returns  the  questionnaire. 

• If  the  questionnaire  is  not  returned  by  your  target  date, 
make  another  request,  perhaps  with  a follow  up  post  card  or 
telephone  call. 

• If  the  language  trainers  are  near  the  Peace  Corps  office,  ask 
them  to  come  in  and  fill  out  the  questionnaire. 

• If  the  trainer  is  not  near  the  Peace  Corps  office,  send  the 
questionnaire  to  the  trainer  by  mail  and  ask  that  it  be 
completed  and  returned  by  your  target  date. 

• You  may  want  to  send  the  questionnaire  to  former  trainers 
who  worked  with  the  language  program  and  have  had 
significant  past  experience  with  the  curriculum. 

• If  possible,  call  the  supervisor/ counterpart  and  ask  these 
questions  over  the  phone.  If  a phone  interview  is  not  possible, 
send  the  questionnaire  to  the  employers. 

• If  the  questionnaire  is  not  returned  by  your  target  date,  call 
the  supervisor /counterpart  and  try  to  get  the  information  by 
phone. 

• Note:  If  it  is  more  appropriate  to  ask  these  questions  in  the 
target  language  than  in  English,  please  translate  the 
questionnaire. 

• Ask  language  trainers  to  distribute  the  questionnaire  to 
friends /colleagues  and  return  them  to  the  PC  office  by  your 
target  date.  Try  to  include  people  outside  of  the  capitol.  You 
may  want  to  send  copies  of  the  questionnaire  to  Volunteers. 
They  can  ask  host  country’  friends  in  their  communities  to  fill 
it  out. 

• Give  a copy  to  PC  office  staff  who  speak  the  language  and 
ask  them  to  fill  it  out  by  your  target  date. 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 

LANGUAGE  NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT  INTERVIEWS: 

A FEW  TIPS 

PRE-INTERVIEW  • Send  out  the  questions  ahead  of  time  and  encourage  PCVs  to 
PREPARATION  reflect  and  write  notes. 

• Follow  up  with  an  interview  at  a time  and  place  where  the 
PCVs  can  concentrate  on  this  topic.  Take  good  notes  of  what 
they  say.  During  the  interview  insist  that  they  be  specific 
about  who  they  talk  with,  in  which  situations,  and  at  what 
level  of  formality.  Learners  also  tend  to  place  too  much 
importance  on  speaking.  Be  sure  to  ask  about  listening, 
reading,  and  writing. 

• Interview  PCVs  in  groups  of  three  if  this  seems  useful.  If  one 
PCV  seems  to  really  have  a lot  to  offer,  go  in  depth  with  this 
person  in  a one-to-one  discussion.  If  you  can  identify  these 
good  sources  ahead  of  time,  schedule  the  interviews  with 
them  ahead  of  time. 

• Follow  the  topics  and  questions  in  the  written  survey 
questionnaire,  but  add  others  as  they  seem  natural  and  skip 
over  ones  that  don't  get  much  response.  Check  responses  of 
early  interviewees  with  later  ones,  "Barbara  says  that  she 
receives  a written  agenda  of  faculty  meetings  ahead  of  time. 
How  about  you?" 

• Allow  for  additional  ideas  and  suggestions  from 
interviewees. 

OBTAINING  • Trv  to  get  plenty  of  ’’sample  language"  that  can  be  used  in 

LANGUAGE  lesson  materials,  such  as  dialogs.  It's  easv  to  guess  what 

CONTENT  people  say  at  the  post  office  because  you  go  there  yourself. 

You  may  not  do  so  well  at  imagining  what  a visiting 
government  official's  wife  will  chat  with  a PCV  about. 

ANALYZING  • Draft  preliminary  competencies  based  on: 

INTERVIEW  - areas  frequently  mentioned 

RESULTS  - areas  mentioned  as  a high  priority 

- competency  ideas  mentioned  by  PCVs  who  seem  to  be 
particularly  insightful  or  have  the  most  relevant  experience. 
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CONDUCTING  THE 
INTERVIEW 
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OPEN-ENDED  NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT:  USING  A DAILY 
ACTIVITY  GRID  AND  A SOCIO- 
TOPICAL  MATRIX 


ALTERNATIVE  As  previously  noted,  it  is  sometimes  not  possible  to  use  the 

OPEN-ENDED  detailed  kinds  of  questionnaires  and  interviews  which  were 

NEEDS  described  in  the  previous  section.  In  some  posts  vou  may  not 

ASSESSMENT  have  had  a chance  to  identify  the  who  and  what  of 

TECHNIQUES  Volunteers'  language  use  that  is  a necessary  first  step  in 

designing  and  distributing  questionnaires  and  follow-up 
interviews,  so  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  more  open-ended 
needs  assessment  instruments  to  identify  the  situations  where 
PCVs  need  to  use  the  language  and  the  kinds  of  things  they 
need  to  be  able  to  communicate  in  those  situations.  Here  are 
two  alternative  systems,  the  Daily  Activity  Grid  and  the 
Socio-topical  Matrix,  that  can  be  used  to  identify  potential 
language  topics,  goals  and  learning  objectives  by  asking  PCVs 
to  specify  situations  in  which  they  need  to  communicate 
better. 

WHAT  IS  A DAILY  The  Dailv  Activities  Grid,  developed  for  the  Peace  Corps  by 
ACTIVITY  GRID?  Anita  Wenden  (1996),  is  similar  in  appearance  to  a Socio- 

Topical  Matrix  but  provides  more  in-depth  help  in  reflecting 
on  the  settings  in  which  volunteers  interact  with  host  country 
people  in  their  sites.  Like  a Socio-Topical  Matrix,  it  can  be 
used  both  as  a needs  assessment  instrument,  or  as  a tool  for 
self-directed  language  learning  which  helps  learners 
organize  and  prioritize  their  own  individual  learning  plans. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
DAILY  ACTIVITY 
GRID 


QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  THE 
SETTING 


1.  Have  Volunteers  fill  out  the  grid  (a  reduced-size  sample 
has  been  included  on  the  next  page). 

For  each  day  and  hour  of  the  week,  they  should: 

• write  where  they  usually  are  at  each  of  the  times  stated. 
(They  can  change  the  hours  to  fit  their  own  daily  routines.) 

• circle  or  high-light  (we‘ve  shown  them  in  italics,  on  the 
sample,  below)  the  situations  and  times  of  day  when  they 
need  to  use  the  language. 

• answer  the  questions  listed  below  for  each  of  the  settings,  in 
their  relative  order  of  importance. 

2.  Review  the  grids  to  identify  the  social  settings  in  which 
Volunteers  need  to  develop  their  language  proficiency.  Then 
select  the  settings  in  which  Volunteers  find  themselves  most 
often  or  those  areas  where  Volunteers  have  identified  that 
they  most  want  to  work  on. 

• Who  is  typically  in  this  setting? 

• What  happens  in  this  setting? 

• What  do  you  do  in  this  setting? 

' What  language  skills  are  you  required  to  use?  (e.g., 
listening,  speaking,  reading) 

• What  are  the  topics  of  conversation  in  this  setting? 

• How  do  you  usually  feel  when  you  are  interacting  in  this 
setting? 

• For  what  purposes  axe  you  expected  to  use  language  in  this 
setting?  (Where  are  your  strengths  and  weaknesses?) 

• What  do  you  need  to  understand  in  this  setting?  (Where  are 
your  strengths  and  weaknesses?) 

• List  any  behaviors/customs  in  this  setting  that  you  do  not 
understand  or  find  strange. 
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SAMPLE  DAILY  ACTIVITY  GRID 


An  example  of  one  Volunteer's  week  is  given  below  with  the  situations  in  which  she  needs  to 
use  the  language  italicized. 


Men 

Tue 

Wed 

Thu 

FH 

Sat 

6:00 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

7:30 

Walk  to 
school 

Walk  to 

school 

Walk  to 
school 

Walk  to 
school 

Walk  to 
school 

Home 

8:00 

Teacher's 

room 

School 

Teacher's 

room 

School 

Teacher's 

room 

School 

Teacher's 

room 

School 

Teacher's 

room 

School 

Home 

10:30 

Tea  break 

Tea  break 

Tea  break 

Tea  break 

Tea  break 

Visit 

neighbor 

11:00 

School 

School 

School 

School 

School 

Visit 

neighbor 

1:30 

Plan  with 
teachers 

Plan  with 
teachers 

Plan  with 
teachers 

Plan  with 
teachers 

Plan  with 
teachers 

Home 

3:00 

Post 

office 

Store 

Post 

office 

Home 

Store 

A walk 

with 

friends 

4:00 

Play 

with 

children 

Play 
w i t h 
children 

Walk 
zv  i t h 
friends 

Sun 


Home 


Home 


Home 


Church 


Ch  urch 


Friend's 

house 


Friend's 

house 


5:00 

Neighbor’s 

house 

j 

Friend's 

house 

Head 

teacher's 

house 

Evening 

Home 

Friend's 

house 

Meeting 

House 

Head 

teacher's 

house 

WHAT  IS  A 
SOCIO- 
TOPICAL 
MATRIX? 


HOW  TO 
MAKE  A 
SOCIO- 
TOPICAL 
MATRIX 


The  Socio-Topical  Matrix  was  developed  by  Earl  W.  Stevick  in 
Adapting  and  Writing  Language  wessons  , (Foreign  Sendee  Institute, 
1971).  It  can  be  used  both  as  a needs  assessment  instrument,  or  as  a 
tool  for  self -directed  language  learning  which  helps  learners 
organize  and  prioritize  their  own  individual  learning  plans. 

1.  Have  a representative  mix  of  Volunteers  follow  this  process: 

• Make  a list  of  all  the  people  you  have  regular  contact  with.  Write 
their  names  in  a column  on  the  left  hand  side  of  a piece  of  paper,  in 
the  order  of  frequency  you  see  them.  Now,  draw  a grid,  like  the 
following  sample. 

• Fill  in  the  tops  of  the  columns  with  the  most  important 
conversation  topics  for  you.  Sample  topics  are  listed  below. 

• In  the  boxes  on  the  matrix,  write  the  things  you’d  like  to  be  able  to 
do  or  do  better  with  the  person  or  people  in  that  situation. 

2.  Each  box  on  the  matrix  will  provide  you  with  ideas  for  topics  and 
raw  material  for  writing  many  short-term  learning  objectives.  Each 
objective,  in  turn,  becomes  the  basis  for  a lesson  content  or  a self- 
study  learning  plan. 


An  effective  way  to  go  about  choosing  which  box  on  the  matrix  to 
start  with  is  to  ask  Volunteers  to  think  carefully  about  their 
relationships  with  the  people  they  have  listed  on  the  matrix.  Try 
to  determine  if  there  are  situations  they  have  been  avoiding,  or 
have  had  any  social  problems  with,  it  may  well  be  due  to  a 
language  problem  or  cultural  misunderstanding. 


COMMON 
TYPES  OF 
SOCIAL 
INTERACTION 


• Greetings  and  leave  takings 

• Small  taLk 

• Chat  about  things  you've  done  recently 

• Ask  for  and  get  factual  information 

• Offer  and/or  ask  for  help 

• Discuss  likes  and  dislikes 

• Use  basic  concepts,  like  numbers,  time,  dates,  quantity 

• Describe  people,  places,  and  things 

• Make  plans  to  meet  at  a particular  place  and  time 

• Explain  who  you  are  and  why  you  are  where  you  are 

• Give  and/or  receive  advice 

• Agree  and/or  disagree 

• Give  and/or  understand  instructions 

• Make,  accept,  and/or  decline  invitations 

• Get  something  you  need 

• Talk  about  plans  and  hopes  for  the  future 


SAMPLE  SOCIO-TOPICAL  MATRIX 

The  first  two  boxes  have  been  completed  as  an  example. 


Captain) 


Small  Child 
(e.g. , Mareko) 


Village  Elder 


Job  Supervisor 


Tea  Server 


Bus  Driver 


Shop  Keeper 


Colleague 


Greetings  and 
Leave  takings 

Small  Talk 

Greeting  him 
when  I ooard; 
saving  goodbye 
when  I leave 

Talk  about 
weather,  sea 
condition,  fish, 
birds 

Informal 

greeting 

Sports,  school- 
work,  his  cute 
brother 

Apologizing 

Being  a Guest  for  Something 


Thank  him 
when  he  invites 
me  to  the  wheel 
house 


When  I need  to 
work  and  can’t 
talk  to  him 


Best  Friend 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
WITH  LIMITED  TIME  AND 
RESOURCES 


Sometime  it  is  not  always  possible  to  conduct  as  complete  a needs  assessments  you  would  like, 
either  because  you  lack  the  time,  the  resources  or  both.  Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators 
developed  these  suggested  techniques  for  doing  more  limited  needs  assessments  than  the  ones 
described  above. 


DOING  A LIMITED  • Put  a needs  assessment  questionnaire  in  the  Volunteer 
NEEDS  newsletter. 

ASSESSMENT  • Check  with  APCDs  to  coordinate  and  accompany  them  on  site 

visits. 

• Interview  representative  sample  of  PC  Vs  (mix  of  older, 
younger,  rural,  urban  and  different  technical  sectors). 

• Interview  PC  staff,  host  families,  counterparts  and 
supervisors. 

• Conduct  interviews  by  telephone  when  possible. 

• Interview  PCVs  visiting  the  office. 

• Time  needs  assessment  with  other  post  activities  (ISTs,  Mid- 
service Conferences,  COS). 


WORKING  WITH  A 
GENERIC 
CURRICULUM  (IF 
YOU  DONT  HAVE 
TIME  FOR  NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT) 


• Work  with  staff  from  other  units  (PCMO,  APCDs,  CD,  etc.) 
to  determine  which  competencies  should  be  retained, 
eliminated,  or  added. 

• Work  with  teachers  to  decide  which  grammar  points  MUST 
be  included. 

• Match  competencies  with  grammar,  and  negotiate  a 
sequence. 

• Plan  follow-up  needs  assessment  for  curriculum  revision  (3-6 
months  after  PST). 


IS 
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ANALYZING  THE  RESULTS  OF 
YOUR  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


Once  you  have  collected  the  information  by  whichever  needs  assessment  technique  you  have 
chosen,  you  need  to  organize  it  so  that  you  can  make  reasoned  decisions  about  the  selection  and 
sequence  of  competencies  in  a systematic  way. 


TABULATE  THE 
RESPONSES  AND 
ARRANGE  THEM 
IN  PRIORITY 
ORDER 


This  gives  you  a variety  of  useful  information  to  decide  what 
order  various  competencies  might  appear  in.  Here's  an 
example  of  the  way  the  topics  from  a sample  needs 
assessment  were  rated  by  volunteers  in  the  Philippines: 
TOPIC  NUMERICAL  AVERAGE 

1.  Directions  4.49 

2.  Transportation  4.3° 

3.  Shopping  4.31 

4.  Social  Language  4.30 

5.  Health  3.91 

6.  Food  3.70 


7.  Money  3.36 

8.  Housing  3.30 

9.  Community  Services  285 

10.  Literacy  2.72 

11.  Telephone  218 


Other  categories  that  need  to  be  tabulated  and  listed  in  rank 
order  are: 

• Technical  Language  Topics 

• Language  Tasks  within  Topic  areas 

• Language  Learning  strategies 


These  rankings  can  be  used  to  help  decide: 

• what  order  various  topics  should  be  introduced, 

•what  special  job-related  vocabulary  and  language  might 
need  to  be  included, 

• what  linguistic  content  needs  to  be  included  in  various 
lessons,  and 

•what  specific  tasks  and  activities  will  build  on  and 
encourage  development  of  individual  language  learning. 
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STEP  2: 

ADJUST 
NUMERICAL 
PRIORITIES  TO 
REFLECT 
LINGUISTIC  OR 
SOCIAL 
REALITIES  OF 
YOUR  SITUATION 


The  pure  numerical  ranking  is  not  the  only  determiner  of 
priorities  or  ideal  sequences.  For  example,  you  will  notice 
that  the  Philippine  sequence  placed  the  topic  of  "money" 
rather  lower  than  "shopping."  But,  it's  immediately 
apparent  that  these  two  topics  really  are  more  realistically 
taught  together.  Any  rank  order  must  be  considered  "in  the 
real  world."  So  use  your  common  sense  and  knowledge  of  your 
particular  situation  to  adjust  your  sequences  to  take 
advantage  necessary  or  desirable  connection.  Other  issues  to 
consider  in  this  process  are  discussed  in  the  next  part  of  this 
section. 


STEP  3: 

RECORD  AND 
ANALYZE  ALL 
RESPONSES  TO 
OPEN-ENDED 
QUESTIONS 


Responses  to  open-ended  questions  (What  was  the  most 
effective  part  of  your  training ? Most  significant  problems? 
etc.)  can  be  a extremely  useful  source  of  information.  Look  for 
patterns,  re-occurring  concerns,  and  other  useful  information. 
Remember  that  people  learn  differently,  and  therefore  you 
will  often  find  clear  contradictions  between  individual 
responses,  (for  example,  one  respondent  thought  that  the 
language  learning  games  they  played  in  classes  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  aspects  of  the  PST  training,  while  another  found 
them  a complete  waste  of  time. 


STEP  4: 

USE  THIS 

INFORMATION  TO 

PRIORITIZE  THE 

TOPICS, 

FUNCTIONS, 

VOCABULARY, 

AND 

GRAMMATICAL 
STRUCTURES 
THAT  NEED  TO  BE 
TAUGHT 


Once  you  have  specified  what  is  needed  you  can  divide  up 
language  content  into  manageable  whole-task  chunks  that  can 
be  developed  into  teaching  materials  and  specific  lesson 
plans. 

Remember  that  a final  curriculum  should  ideally  include  the 
following  information  for  each  competency  you  have 
identified: 

• a competency  statement, 

• sample  language, 

• a structure  focus, 

• related  cultural  points,  and, 

• perhaps,  pronunciation  points  and  suggested  vocabulary7 
items. 

You  will  see  a variety  of  competency  descriptions  in  the  next 
part  of  this  section. 
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SAMPLES 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


GENERAL  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


This  first  set  of  examples  are  excerpts  from  a series  of  four  questionnaires  that  were  developed 
for  the  Hindi  Curriculum  in  Fiji.  The  questionnaires  were  distributed  to  Volunteers,  language 
teachers,  host  country  supervisors  and  friends  and  colleagues.  This  needs  assessment  instrument 
consists  of  two  sets  of  questionnaires  : one  set  for  Volunteers  and  language  trainers,  one  for 
supervisors/co-workers  and  friends /co-workers  of  volunteers.  Each  set  is  parallel  in  terms  of 
what  information  is  being  asking  about.  (For  example,  the  questionnaires  to  Volunteers  and 
language  trainers  both  ask  about  the  FST  language  training  component,  the  curriculum  content 
and  survival  competencies,  the  social  dimensions  of  language  use,  technical  training 
methodology  and  preferred  learning  and  teaching  styles.)  However,  it  is  useful  to  compare  the 
ways  in  which  these  questions  have  been  adapted  to  make  them  specifically  relevant  to  the 
groups  filling  out  the  form.  Accordingly,  the  first  few  sections  of  both  forms  have  been  printed 
side  by  side  for  easy  comparison.  In  the  subsequent  sections,  alternative  questions  for  volunteers 
and  teachers  have  been  indicated  in  italics  for  some  of  the  items. 


PEACE  CORPS  FIJI 

LANGUAGE  PROGRAM  ASSESSMENT 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

for  CURRENT  VOLUNTEERS 

PEACE  CORPS  FIJI 

LANGUAGE  PROGRAM  ASSESSMENT 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

for  LANGUAGE  _ TRAINERS 

The  language  training  staff  of  Peace  Corps  Fiji 
would  like  to  improve  the  Hindi  language  training 
program  for  future  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Please  help  us  by  completing  the  following 
questionnaire  and  returning  it  by  June  15  to  the 
Peace  Corps  Fiji  office.  This  questionnaire  is  long, 
but  we  hope  you  will  take  the  time  to  complete  it 
since  you  are  our  best  resource  for  making 
suggestions  for  improvement.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Name: 

Peace  Corps  Fiji  would  like  to  improve  the  Hindi 
language  training  program  for  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  Please  help  us  by  completing  the 
following  questionnaire  and  returning  it  by  June  1 5 
to  the  Peace  Corps  Fiji  office.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Name 

Group  No.: 
Project: 

Dates  of  teachinq  with  Peace  Corps 

Location: 

Participation  in  HILT:  (date)  _ .... 

Dates  of  participation  in  previous  Peace  Corps 
TOTs 

Use  of  tutor: 

Other  teachina  experience 

ACTFL  Level  at  end  of  PST : (approx.) 

ACTFL  Level  now: 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


TECHNICAL  NEEDS 

ASSESSMENT 

QUESTIONNAIRES 


This  second  example  is  part  of  a questionnaire  that  was  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Bulgaria  to 
assess  the  technical  language  competencies  needed  by  volunteers  in  a small  business 
development  project.  This  sample  consists  of  a rating  of  specific  technical  language 
competencies  that  may  be  useful  for  other  technical  sectors  as  well. 


NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  FOR  LANGUAGE 

FOR  SPECIFIC 

PURPOSES 

A.  Please  rate  the  usefulness  of  the  following  language  competencies  by  circling  the 

appropriate  number 

(0  = not  applicable;  1 = not  useful;  2 = somewhat  useful;  3 

= useful; 

4 = 

very  useful) 

1.  Socializing  with  Supervisors  / Counterparts 

• greet  / introduce  / take  leave  0 1 

2 

3 

4 

• talk  about  one’s  and  others'  background 

0 1 

2 

3 

4 

• ask  / answer  social  questions 

0 1 

2 

3 

4 

• explain  your  language  problem 

0 1 

2 

3 

4 

• make  polite  remarks 

0 1 

2 

3 

4 

• say  "No"  politely 

0 1 

2 

3 

4 

• invite 

0 1 

2 

3 

4 

• accept  / decline  invitation 

0 1 

2 

3 

4 

• use  appropriate  degree  of  apology  / formality 

0 1 

2 

3 

4 

2.  Dealing  with  Public  Officials 

* make  formal  introductions 

0 1 

2 

3 

4 

• respond  to  formal  introductions 

0 1 

2 

3 

4 

• explain  own  role  and  assignment 

0 1 

2 

3 

4 

• identify  work  roles  and  relationships 

0 1 

2 

3 

4 

SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


OPEN-ENDED  ASSESSMENT 
INSTRUMENTS 


This  third  set  of  sample  materials  includes  some  more  open-ended  kinds  of  questionnaire 
formats.  These  can  be  used  alone,  like  the  Daily  Activities  Grid  and  the  Socio-Topical  matrix 
which  were  discussed  in  a previous  section,  or  they  can  be  included  as  a part  of  more  traditional 
kinds  of  questionnaires,  as  these  examples  have  been. 


EXCERPT  FROM 
THE  FIJI  NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


The  first  example  is  from  the  Volunteers’  questionnaire  that 
was  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Fiji.  It  is  part  of  the  more 
comprehensive  needs  assessment  questionnaire  that  was 
distributed  to  Volunteers  and  language  trainers,  and,  like 
those  questionnaires,  has  two  parallel  versions,  one  for 
Volunteers  and  one  for  trainers,  so  that  the  different 
perspectives  of  these  two  groups  can  be  compared  and 
analyzed. 


EXCERPT  FROM  THE  FIJI  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


E.  People/Situations  in  Communication 


With  which  of  the  following  people  in  which  of  the  following  situations  do  you  need  to 
speak/undersiand  Hindi.  Please  check  the  appropriate  columns. 


TEST'" 

IDENTI 

FICA- 

TION 

FES- 

SION 

Tree 

time 

VEL 

TERS~ 

RELA- 

TIONS 

Kdimil 

tsstt 

& 

DRINK 

'imtr 

-UNITY 

SER- 

VICES 

75t1 

E ■ 

■1 

MM 

M11MM 

JgM| 

|«pM 

■ 

■ I 

MPPI 

MMM 

co-workers 

friends 

WWW 

| | 

| | 

|SjU 

|| 

|| 

|Ji|iffilf| 

|| 

|| 

doctor/nurse 

■ ■ 

i 

I 

j 





shopkeepers 

mmm 

■ 

|| 

|| 

|| 

MUSI 

■ 

MSH 

taxi/bus  drivers^ 

mu 

— 

. 



mam 

■ 

mmm 

i 

■ 

■ 

I 

mi 

| 
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Do  you  use  Standard  Hindi  or  Fijian  Hindi  with  the  above  people? 

Do  any  of  the  above  require  reading/writing  ability  in  Hindi? 

When  and  with  whom  is  it  most  important  for  you  to  be  able  to  use  Hindi?  Give  some 
specific  situations  (Standard  Hindi  or  Fijian  Hindi?). 


EXCERPT  FROM 
THE  BULGARIAN 
NEEDS 

ASSESSMENT 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


The  second  sample  is  a part  of  the  same  technical  language 
needs  assessment  developed  for  Peace  Corps  Bulgaria 
provided  above.  This  section  demonstrates  a more  open-ended 
way  of  gathering  information  about  technical  language  use. 


EXCERPT  FROM  THE  BULGARIAN  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

C.  Please  keep  a journal  for  only  one  week  about  the  work  situations  in  which  you  used  / 
could  not  use  Bulgarian: 

Day  of  the 

! used  Bulgarian  easily... 

I wanted  to  use  Bulgarian  but  1 

week 

couldn't... 

MONDAY 

where? 

where? 

with  whom? 

with  whom? 

about  what? 

about  what? 

TUESDAY 

where? 

where? 

with  whom? 

with  whom? 

about  what? 

about  what? 

WEDNESDAY 

where? 

where? 

with  whom? 

with  whom? 

about  what? 

about  what? 

THURSDAY 

where? 

where? 

with  whom? 

with  whom? 

about  what? 

about  what? 

FRIDAY 

where? 

where? 

with  whom? 

with  whom? 

about  what? 

about  what? 
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TONGA  The  third  example  is  a daily  activities  grid  format  that  was 

LANGUAGE  developed  by  Anita  Wenden  (and  discussed  in  a previous 

NEEDS  section)  as  it  was  adapted  for  use  by  Peace  Corps  Tonga  to 

ASSESSMENT  help  identify  competencies  as  part  of  an  over-all  curriculum 

revision. 


TONGA  LANGUAGE  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

On  August  19-20,  Viliami  Mafi  and  Doug  Giizow  from  Peace  Corps  Washington  will  be 
visiting  Vava'u.  They  will  be  trying  to  gather  information  to  improve  the  language 
program  for  future  Tonga  PCVs  involved  in  projects  like  yours.  Thanks  for  helping-we 
hope  you  will  get  some  insights  about  how  to  work  on  your  own  laguage  learning  too. 

Please  fill  out  the  enclosed  grid,  changing  it  as  you  think  it  will  be  helpful  (adding  hours 
in  the  morning  or  evening  etc.)  On  the  grid,  indicate  for  each  hour  or  cluster  of  hours  in 
a typical  week  (a)the  setting  where  you  are,  (b)who  you  are  interacting  with  and  (c)what 
would  be  typical  topics.  Then  look  at  some  of  the  settings  that  you  think  should  be 
covered  during  PST  or  in  some  later  training  or  materials  and  jot  down  answers  to  the 
following  questions-or  at  least  think  about  them. 

(1)  What  language  skills  do  you  need  to  function  in  a particular  setting-listening, 
speaking,  reading  or  writing  or  some  combination? 


(2)  What  have  you  have  already  learned  and  when  did  you  learn  it  (during  PST  or  later)? 


(3)  What  do  you  still  need  to  learn  to  function  well  in  this  setting? 
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SELECTING  AND  SEQUENCING 
COMPETENCIES 


SELECTING  Atypical  needs  assessment  will  probably  identify  far  more 

COMPETENCIES  language  competencies  than  you  can  ever  hope  to  teach  in  the 

limited  time  frame  that  is  available  in  most  PSTs. 

Therefore,  your  first  step  in  devising  your  curriculum  is  to 
seject  the  competencies  you  will  focus  on.  There  are  three 
basic  criteria  that  determine  whether  a competency  should  be 
included  in  the  curriculum. 

1.  IMPORTANCE  OF  According  to  the  needs  assessment,  is  the  competency  one  that 
THE  COMPETENCY  pcVs  need  frequently  (such  as  shopping  competencies)  or  is  it 

one  which  is  very  important  (such  as  emergency 
competencies).  If  not,  it  should  not  be  included  in  the 
curriculum.  Competencies  which  are  trivial  or  not  relevant 
should  be  avoided.  When  looking  at  needs  assessment  results, 
consider  the  needs  of  specific  PCV  groups:  women,  rural, 
different  tech  sectors,  other  geographic/ cultural  variations. 

2.  COMPLEXITY  Is  the  task  so  difficult  that  it  cannot  be  included,  or  does  it 
require  very  difficult  language  structures?  The  ability  of  the 
Trainees  to  handle  the  competency  during  Pre-Service 
Training  must  be  considered.  If  a competency  is  complex  but 
very  important,  try  to  divide  it  into  smaller  "sub- 
competencies" that  are  manageable. 

3*  TIME  Most  PSTs  consist  of  only  100  to  200  hours  of  instruction.  There 
CONSTRAINTS  ^ a to  how  many  competencies  can  be  productively 
studied  in  this  time.  We  must  not  force  our  students  to  race 
through  lots  of  competencies,  memorizing  phrases  without 
developing  language  skills. 

SEQUENCING  THE  The  topics  and  competencies  denved  from  the  needs 
COMPETENCIES  assessment  and  edited  down  through  the  selection  process 

must  be  organized  into  a teaching  sequence.  This  sequence 
must  be  determined  according  to  an  interplay  of  four  factors: 
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1.  IMMEDIACY  OF 
NEED 


2.  COMPLEXITY  OF 
THE  TASK 


3.  COMPLEXITY  OF 
THE  STRUCTURES 
INVOLVED 


4*  LINEAR  OR 
CYCLICAL 
TREATMENT  OF 
COMPETENCIES 
WITHIN  TOPICS 


What  do  Trainees  need  to  know  how  to  do  at  the  various 
stages  of  the  PST?  Competencies  can  be  sequenced  to  prepare 
Trainees  for  their  village  homestay  or  for  a site  visit,  for 
example. 

Generally,  competencies  about  the  self  and  the  immediate 
surroundings  are  easier  than  more  abstract  or  distant  topics. 
Competencies  appearing  early  in  the  curriculum  are  typically 
ones  involving  introductions,  identifying  oneself,  and 
following  classroom  commands. 

In  addition  to  a list  of  competencies,  a list  of  key  grammar 
structures  also  needs  to  be  generated.  Many  grammar 
structures  arise  naturally  from  specific  competencies,  but  the 
complexity  of  those  structures  needs  to  be  considered  in 
sequencing  the  competencies.  The  curriculum  writer  needs  to 
have  an  idea  of  which  grammar  structures  are  most  essential 
to  provide  a basis  for  learning  the  language  and  to  ensure  that 
they  are  included  in  the  curriculum  and  that  they  are 
presented  in  a clear,  logical  sequence  moving  from  simple  to 
more  difficult.  Learners  must  have  a sense  of  being  guided 
into  the  language,  not  having  it  just  thrown  at  them  in  a 
random  way.  Review  of  structures  should  also  be  built  in  to 
the  curriculum.  These  grammar  points  must  be  a part  of  the 
competency-based  lesson,  not  separate  from  it. 

Some  curriculums  proceed  through  competencies  topic  by  topic: 
Personal  Identification,  Classroom,  Food,  Shopping,  etc. 
Others  take  one  or  two  competencies  from  a topic , then  move 
to  one  or  two  from  another  topic,  and  so  on.  The  advantage  to 
the  former  arrangement  is  that  there  can  be  a depth  of 
vocabulary  developed  by  staying  within  a single  topic  longer. 
The  advantage  to  the  second  kind  of  arrangement  is  that 
student  needs  are  more  likely  to  be  met  quic1  !y  and  there  may 
be  more  flexibility  to  accommodate  increase ^ difficult}'  of 
grammar  points. 


ALLOWING  FOR  It  is  always  tempting  to  try  to  teach  as  much  language  as 
FLEXIBILITY  possible,  since  the  trainees'  language  needs  are  invariably 

greater  than  what  can  reasonably  be  presented  and  practiced 
in  the  time  allowed  for  most  training  programs.  But 
especially  with  limited  time  for  language  learning,  it  is  very 
important  that  you  don't  try  to  include  too  much  in  your 
curriculum.  Remember  that  there  are  some  principles  to  keep 
in  mind  that  will  help  you  from  trying  to  be  too  ambitious  in 
what  you  can  cover. 


1.  LEAVE  SOME 
"BREATHING  SPACE" 


2.  ALLOW  TIME  FOR 
TRAINEE  INPUT 


3.  ALLOW  FOR 
OPTIONS 


Most  learners  need  time  to  reflect,  process  and  internalize  the 
language  features  that  they  are  learning.  Being  exposed  to 
vocabulary  and  structures  is  not  the  same  thing  as  being  able 
to  use  them  naturally  in  unstructured  communicative 
situations.  Remember  to  leave  time  for  Trainees  to  review 
and  solidify  their  proficiency. 

Don’t  plan  your  curriculum  so  tightly  that  you  have  no  room 
for  Trainee  input  and  ideas  about  what  they  need  to  knew. 
New  Trainees  may  not  have  the  same  perceptions  about  their 
own  language  needs  as  the  more  experienced  Volunteers  in  the 
field  who  filled  out  your  needs  assessment  questionnaires. 

Give  Train*  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  pi  :oritize  their 
own  perceptions  about  their  most  pressing  language  needs  and 
areas  of  concern.  Allow’  time  in  the  curriculum  for  mid-term 
evaluation  and  feedback.  Remember  that  language  learning 
is  always  a partnership  between  the  teacher  and  the  learner, 
so  don’t  make  your  curriculum  so  fixed  that  you  eliminate  the 
opportunity  for  learners  to  have  a voice  in  this  partnership. 

We  know  that  people  learn  languages  differently,  and  that 
they  have  different  goals  in  language  learning.  You  don’t 
need  to  cover  all  the  competencies  in  the  same  way  or  to  the 
same  level  of  proficiency.  Try  to  arrange  your  curriculum  so 
that  Trainees  can  make  choices  about  specific  competencies,  or 
how  much  detail  about  the  language  they  w’ill  learn.  You 
may  want  to  structure  your  PST  design  to  allow'  for  optional 
classes  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  let  Trainees  choose  from  a 
changing  "menu"  of  different  specialized  lesson  plans. 
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THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


INTEGRATING  COMPETENCIES 
WITH  MAJOR  PST  EVENTS 


In  addition  to  the  issues  mentioned  in  the  overview,  there  are  some  other  factors  to  consider 
when  you  decide  on  a particular  sequence  for  your  curriculum.  One  very  important  feature  is  the 
calendar  of  events  that  form  the  technical  and  cross-cultural  parts  of  the  training  program,  such 
as  community  field  visits,  homestays,  etc.  Language  Coordinators  have  identified  the 
following  major  events  in  the  PST  as  useful  milestones  for  curriculum  planning. 


Event 

Description 

Curriculum  topic  or  competency 

Entering  the 
Host  Family 

may  not  apply  at  some  PSTs 

introduction 

greeting 

etiquette  and  meals 

Health  and 
Personal  Safety 

is  very  important  when  the 
Trainees  start  walking  around  by 
themselves 

basic  phrases  of  asking  for  help 
cross-cultural  information 
avoiding  conflicts 

Life  with  the 
Family 

to  help  Trainees  in  their  daily 
life  with  the  family 

Shopping 

the  Trainees  are  faced  with 
these  tasks  fairly  early  on 

polite  phrases  of  request 

numbers 

currency 

Site  visits 

traveling 
reading  schedules 
buying  a ticket 
asking  for  directions 
reading  a map 
asking  for  help 

TEFL  Piacticum 

may  not  be  very  important  if  the 
Trainees  are  supposed  to  use 
mostly  English  in  their  classes 

classroom  directions 
office /technical  language 

Swearing-In 

closing  of  the  program 

a Trainee  may  be  asked  to  read  a 
speech  in  the  local  language 

GRAMMAR  AND  A 

COMPETENCY-BASED 

CURRICULUM 


Another  feature  that  needs  to  be  considered  is  grammar.  There  is  sometimes  disagreement 
between  language  teachers  about  how  central  a role  the  grammar  of  a language  should  play  in 
determining  the  sequence  of  teaching,  but  in  a competency-based  curriculum,  the  role  should  be 
secondary.  Grammar  should  not  be  a centred  organizing  feature  of  your  curriculum,  but  you  still 
need  to  take  it  into  account  when  you  select  and  sequence  vour  competencies. 

Children  and  adults  learn  languages  differently.  As  a rule, 
adults  want  to  speak  accurately,  and  some  become  embar- 
rassed by  mistakes.  In  general,  adult  learners  want  and  ex- 
pect some  kind  of  grammatical  explanation  when  they  leam  a 
language.  They  often  need  to  feel  that  they  are  being  intro- 
duced to  the  features  of  the  language  in  some  systematic  way, 
and  not  just  at  random.  The  questions  adult  learners  ask  about 
the  language  will  often  be  phrased  in  the  grammatical  terms 
and  categories  that  they  have  learned  about  their  first 
language,  which  may  be  very  different  from  the  actual  terms 
and  categories  of  the  target  language.  Finally,  as  many 
language  teachers  know,  if  some  learners  aren't  given  explicit 
grammatical  information,  they  have  a tendency  to  invent 
their  own,  using  rules  based  on  their  first  language  or  some 
possibly  incorrect  ideas  about  structure  of  the  target 
language. 

THE  ROLE  OF  Grammar  in  Peace  Corps  language  training  should  serve  as  a 

GRAMMAR  IN  A "road  map"  that  the  learner  uses  to  produce  original 
COMPETENCY-  utterances  that  haven't  necessarily  been  explicitly  taught  bv 
BASED  the  teacher.  Grammatical  information  should  be  presented  as 

CURRICULUM  generalizations  about  how  a language  works  which  can  help 

a learner  remember  and  extend  his/her  ability  to 
communicate  in  new  and  original  ways.  Knowledge  of 
grammar  can  help  a learner  remember  features  of  the 
language  and  apply  those  features  in  new  situations. 


WHY  DO  WE  NEED 
TO  CONSIDER 
GRAMMAR? 


a e\  <~\ 


INTEGRATING 
GRAMMAR  INTO 
THE  CURRICULUM 


PRINCIPLES  OP 
SEQUENCING 


1.  RECOGNITION 


There  are  three  aspects  of  grammatical  information  that  need 
to  be  considered  as  you  decide  what  to  include  in  your 
curriculum. 

FORM-Does  the  learner  say  it  correctly  and  fluently?  Can 
she/he  be  understood? 

MEANING  -Does  the  learner  say  what  she/he  means  to 
say?  Does  s/he  communicate  the  appropriate  semantic 
distinctions? 

USE  -Does  the  learner  use  the  structure  in  an  appropriate 
wav,  so  that  the  listener  pays  attention  to  what  the  learner 
says,  not  how  the  learner  says  it? 

Learners  need  to  focus  on  different  aspects  at  different  stages 
in  their  language  learning.  At  the  beginning  level,  students 
need  to  focus  primarily  on  form  and  meaning.  Their  goal  is 
mastery  of  specific  language  elements  in  specific  situations. 

As  learners  advance  in  the  language  their  needs  change.  At 
the  intermediate  level  their  concerns  focus  more  on  the  issues 
of  meaning  and  use.  They  need  to  have  the  understanding 
that  allow  them  to  expand  their  language  use  to  original 
situations.  Finally,  as  they  advance  they  may  need  to  know 
how  to  choose  appropriately  from  a number  of  possible  ways 
to  express  their  meaning  the  way  that  is  most  appropriate 
socially  or  culturally. 

Grammar  must  never  be  presented  in  isolation,  for  its  own 
sake,  but  always  as  a means  to  distinguish  meaning  or 
accomplish  a communicative  purpose.  For  example,  don’t 
teach  trainees  the  entire  pronoun  system  of  a language,  but 
rather  how  using  one  pronoun  form  instead  of  another  can 
change  the  meaning  of  what  they  are  trying  to  say.  Or,  as 
another  example,  don’t  teach  the  entire  system  of  verb  tenses, 
but  rather  how  that  system  distinguishes  between  things  that 
might  possibly  happen  as  opposed  to  things  that  will 
definitely  happen.  Deciding  what  grammatical  information 
should  be  included  in  your  curriculum  must  be  determined  by 
the  communicative  needs  of  the  learners,  not  the  other  way 
around.  Competencies  should  never  be  introduced  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  illustrating  a grammatical  feature  of  the  language. 

Just  as  there  is  a natural  sequence  of  the  what  kind  of 
grammatical  information  that  is  presented  to  learners,  there  is 
also  a sequence  of  how  to  present  this  information.  The 
presentation  of  any  grammatical  information  should  always  be 
followed  immediately  by  opportunities  to  practice  and  apply 
that  information  in  meaningful  communication. 

As  with  most  aspects  of  a language  lesson,  grammatical 
structures  should  be  presented  to  learners  first  for  their 
recognition.  Learners  need  to  be  able  to  hear  and  understand 
the  language  features  that  express  or  change  meaning.  They 
need  to  be  able  to  hear  and  correctly  interpret  different  forms 
that  indicate  important  differences  in  meaning  like  affirm- 
ative or  negative,  singular  or  plural,  past  time  or  future  time, 
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2.  STRUCTURED 
MEANINGFUL 
PRACTICE 


3.  REAL 
COMMUNICATION 
IN  LESS 
STRUCTURED 
SITUATIONS 


4.  GENERAL 
GUIDELINES 


male  or  female.  These  meaning  categories  differ  from 
language  to  language,  and  may  be  very  different  from  gram- 
matical categories  in  English.  But  simply  understanding 
these  differences  is  not  enough.  Learners  must  be  able  to  ex- 
press these  differences  themselves  correctly  and  fluently. 

After  learning  to  recognize  and  understand  , learners  must  next 
focus  on  production.  They  can  do  this  through  meaningful 
practice  in  structured  situations.  Learners  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  a specific  meaning  difference  in  a 
specific  situation  where  the  content  has  already  been 
determined  by  the  teacher  or  the  learning  materials.  For 
example,  learners  must  first  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
whether  they  have  one  brother  or  three  brothers,  or  describe 
what  they  did  before  class  versus  what  they  will  do  after 
class  before  we  can  expect  them  to  express  these  kinds  of 
differences  in  free,  unstructured  conversation. 

Structured  practice  must  always  be  followed  by  opportunities 
to  apply  the  new  patterns  and  vocabulary  in  unstructured 
situations  both  in  and  outside  of  class,  either  as 
communicative  tasks  or  community'  contact  assignments.  For 
example,  once  learners  have  had  structured  practice 
distinguishing  between  actions  in  the  past  versus  actions  in 
the  future,  they  should  then  have  a chance  to  describe  things 
they  plan  to  do  next  weekend  that  they  didn't  do  last 
weekend,  or  find  out  what  members  of  their  host  family  did 
before  the  learner  started  living  wTith  them,  or  what  they 
will  do  once  the  Volunteer  has  moved  on  to  his  or  her  post. 

This  is  the  real  purpose  of  any  grammatical  information:  to 
help  learners  accomplish  these  kinds  of  unstructured  tasks.  If 
you  only  do  steps  1 and  2 without  also  including  this  crucial 
third  step  of  applying  the  knowledge  to  new  situations,  it's  a 
little  like  teaching  someone  the  steps  to  a folk-dance,  but 
never  giving  them  a chance  to  actually  dance  to  music. 

How  much  explicit  grammatical  explanation  and  practice  is 
too  much?  How'  little  is  too  little?  There  is  never  a simple 
answer  to  this  question,  because  there  is  never  a simple 
correlation  between  competencies  and  particular  grammatical 
features.  However,  these  basic  principles  can  help  you 
decide  how  much  focus  to  put  on  grammar. 

•Teach  the  language,  not  about  the  language. 

•Grammar  is  a tool  that  learners  can  use  to  expand  their 
ability  to  communicate  in  new  situations,  not  an  end  in  itself. 

• Grammar-  should  be  presented  in  small  specific  "chunks" 
that  explain  how  specific  meaning  differences  are 
communicated,  not  an  abstract  overview  of  many  features. 

• There  must  ahvavs  be  an  opportunity  for  immediate 
application  of  the  structures  in  communicative  situations. 

Your  overall  purpose  should  be  to  give  learners  an  opportunity' 
to  first  practice  and  then  to  use  specific  language  features  . 
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INTEGRATING  CROSS 
CULTURAL  CONCERNS 


It  is  never  possible  to  teach  a language  without  also  considering  the  cultural  context  in  which 
the  language  functions.  Such  cross-cultural  information  as  non-verbal  communication  styles, 
appropriate  social  behavior,  and  acceptable  topics  for  conversation  are  all  an  important  part  of 
the  curriculum  as  well.  In  addition.  Trainees  need  to  get  some  basic  information  about  the 
culture  and  history  of  the  country  where  they  are  working.  These  are  some  common  language 
competencies  that  can  easily  be  integrated  with  cross-cultural  information: 


LANGUAGE  COMPETENCIES  THAT  CAN  EASILY  BE 
INTEGRATED  WITH  CROSS-CULTURAL  INFORMATION 

Ask  personal  information. 

Describe  home  activities  at  different  times  of  the  day. 

Identify  family  member's  role(s). 

Describe  a typical  family  . 

Make  small  talk  on  training  events. 

Give  a short  speech  to  introduce  self. 

Give  a simple  farewell  speech. 

Teach  a host  family  member  an  American  family  activity. 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 


FIELD 


INTEGRATING  CULTURAL 
THEMES  INTO  THE 
CURRICULUM 


This  an  excerpt  of  a curriculum  from  Peace  Corps  Ecuador  that  was  thematically  organized  to 
provide  additional  content  about  cultural  information  as  well. 

ECUADOR 

OMNIBUS/76  - INTEGRACION  DE  COMPONENTES 


Componente/ 

Actividad 

X-Cultural 

Lengua 

Salud  & Seg.  j 

L 

Tecnico 

Historia  y i 

Geografia 

Conferencia  sobre 
Historia  del  Ecuador. 
Introduction  sobre 
geografia  social  y 
fisica. 

| Revision  de  textos  | 
j selectos  sobre 
Historia  del  Ecuador, 
fechas,  sucesos  y 
personalidades 
relevantes. 

Visita  a Museos  y al 
Centro  Historico. 
Procesar  lo 
observado. 

Distribucion 
geogr&fica  de 
enfermedades  tales 
como  Colera,  Malaria,  ; 
SIDA,  etc. 

Descripcidn  de  sitios 
de  trabajo,  con  breves 
antecedentes 
histdricos  y 
geograficos. 
Evolucion  de 
principales 
indicadores  de  salud 
en  el  Ecuador. 

Legislacidn  y 
Sistema 
Polftico- 
Institucional 

Conferencia  sobre 
sistema  politico  y 
partidos. 

Revisidn  sobre  textos 
j selectos  sobre 
! legislation  nacional. 

| Derechos  de 
ciudadania. 

Deberes  y derechos 
de  extranjeros  en  el 
Ecuador  (con  estatuto 
de  PCV) 

Normas  de  seguridad 
que  deben  observar 
los  PCVs 

1 

Derechos  de  los  ninof 
y ado-lecentes. 
Derechos  de  atencior 
primaria  en  salud. 
Resultados  Consulta 
Electoral. 

Visita  a instituciones 
relacionadas  con  las 
i areas  tdcnicas  (por  ej. 

1 1NNFA.  UNICEF,  MSF 
! MBS,  etc.) 

1 Q7 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


IDENTIFYING  AND 
INTEGRATING  TECHNICAL 
COMPETENCIES 


TRAINING  MORE 
THAN  ONE 
TECHNICAL 
SECTOR  IN  A 
PROGRAM 


Some  of  the  competencies  you  will  need  to  include  in  your 
curriculum  arise  from  the  specific  technical  areas  that 
Volunteers  will  be  working  in.  Different  technical  sectors  in 
the  same  training  program  may  require  different  technical 
vocabulary,  and  competencies.  This  may  be  challenging  for 
Language  Coordinators  to  identify  and  develop  because  they 
are  often  not  trained  in  those  specific  technical  areas. 


GENERIC 

TECHNICAL 

LANGUAGE 

COMPETENCIES 


However,  there  are  some  general  technical  competencies  that 
most  professional  contexts  share,  such  as: 

• Describe  PC  Organization  - goals,  projects,  etc. 

• Describe  one's  job  assignment. 

• Explain  / demonstrate  a technical  process. 

• Conduct  a simple  community  survey. 

• Conduct  a short  meeting  tor  the  supervised  laborers. 


The  following  list  of  such  generic  technical  competencies  was 
developed  by  Language  Coordinators  in  the  Africa  Region: 

• Community  Entry/Survey  Skills  (PRA/PACA  etc.): 

- identifying/ contacting  leaders-community  groups  and 
institutions 

• Relations  with  co-workers: 

- professional  colleagues 

- supervisor 

- counterpart 

- subordinates  (secretary,  janitor...) 

• Giving  advice/teaching  an  individual  (non-formal  ed) 
•Conducting  a meeting: 

- before  the  meeting 

- beginning  the  meeting 

- during  the  meeting /step~bv-step  explanations 
-•  closing  the  meeting 

- after  the  meeting 
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OTHER  SOURCES 
OP  TECHNICAL 
COMPETENCIES 


COMMUNITY 
SURVEY  FORMS 


1.  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION 


2.  WATER/ 
SANITATION 


• Participating  in  a meeting: 

- describe  self/ PC /project 

- clarification 

- interrupting 
-suggesting 

- disagreeing 

- questions 

- changing  topic 

• Telephone  Skills 

• Written  reports 

In  addition  to  generic  competencies  that  most  technical  sectors 
share,  you  can  also  get  a good  idea  of  possible  competencies  by 
looking  at  some  of  the  other  training  sector  materials  that 
Trainees  will  be  using.  You  will  also  want  to  look  carefully  at 
any  open-ended  needs  assessment  instruments  you  have  used, 
such  as  the  socio-topical  matrix  or  open-ended  questions  in 
your  needs  assessment  questionnaire  such  as:  "As  a Volunteer 
in  [ — technical  sector]  I should  be  able  to...” 

Such  things  as  Rapid  Rural  Appraisal  Survey  Forms  can  serve 
as  a possible  starting  point  for  developing  competency 
statements  for  a variety  of  technical  sectors,  but  would 
probably  require  further  development  before  they  could 
become  part  of  your  curriculum.  For  example,  here  is  an 
excerpt  of  a preliminary  list  of  draft  technical  competencies 
that  were  developed  in  the  Philippines  based  on  a Rapid 
Rural  Appraisal  Survey  Form.  These  descriptions  would  need 
to  be  expanded  to  include  information  on  such  things  as  how 
such  interviews  should  be  conducted,  or  with  whom,  or 
whether  any  of  the  questions  might  be  "sensitive"  for  a 
particular  cultural  context,  or  whether  specific  vocabulary  or 
speech  patterns  need  to  be  used.  But  even  so,  they  provide  a 
useful  starting  point  for  identifying  competencies  for  specific 
technical  sectors  that  you  may  not  be  familiar  with. 

• Ask  about  the  size  of  farms/cultivated  portions  of  the  farm. 

• Determine  crops  being  planted  including  vegetables. 

• Determine  the  cropping  cycle  for  each  crop. 

• Inquire  about  farming  inputs  including  use  of  fertilizer  and 
pesticides. 

• Determine  production  trends  within  three  years. 

• Determine  post-harvest  practices  for  each  crop. 

• Inquire  about  practices  in  livestock  management. 

• Determine  existence  of  cooperatives  in  the  community. 

• Inquire  local  beliefs  related  to  farming. 

• Determine  reliability  of  clean  drinking  water. 

• Determine  distance  of  drinking  water. 

• Identify'  sources  of  drinking  water  during  summer 
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3.  COASTAL 
RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT  (CRM) 


4.  PROTECTED 
AREAS 


OPEN-ENDED 

NEEDS 

ASSESSMENTS 

RESULTS 


1.  YOUTH 
DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT  PCVS 


• Inquire  about  sanitary  facilities. 

• Identify  existing  water  systems. 

• Inquire  about  existing  water  associations. 

• Identify  locally  available  materials  for  water  systems 
construction. 

• Determine  local  beliefs  related  to  water  s stems 
construction. 

• Determine  the  number  of  fishennen. 

• Ask  about  the  fishing  methods  used. 

• Determine  the  cycle  of  fishing. 

• Identify  different  marine  resources. 

• Estimate  the  extent  of  damage  to  reefs. 

• Inquire  about  the  existence  of  artificial  reefs. 

• Inquire  about  the  existence  of  mangrove  reforestation. 

• Determine  alternative  livelihood. 

• Identify  existing  wildlife. 

• Determine  trends  of  wildlife  population. 

• Determine  existing  medicinal  plants. 

• Identify  other  non-timber  forest  products. 

• Determine  boundaries  of  the  protected  areas. 

• Inquire  about  existing  alternative  livelihood. 

• Identify  possible  additional  alternative  livelihood. 

• Ask  about  resource  management  seminars. 

• Ask  opinions  concerning  resource  depletion. 

• Inquire  about  local  beliefs  related  to  the  forest  /jungle. 

Open-ended  needs  assessment  instruments  such  as  the  socio- 
topical  matrix  or  open-ended  questions  in  your  needs 
assessment  questionnaire  are  also  a good  source  of  potential 
technical  competencies.  These  examples  of  sector-specific 
technical  competencies  were  identified  by  analyzing  the 
results  of  the  volunteers'  socio-topical  matrix  which  was  part 
of  the  needs  assessment  process  for  Tonga. 

Community  Youth  Meeting: 

• Before  the  meeting: 

-Write  an  agenda  and  distribute  to  all  members  and  potential 
meeting  participants.  Highlight  new  proposals,  issues,  and 
decision  points.  (This  should  happen  about  two  days  before 
the  meeting.) 

-Discuss  meeting  content  with  town  officer  or  whoever  the 
attending  town  official  is. 

• Beginning  the  meeting 

- opening  Prayer  (listening) 

- village  leader  welcome  protocol  (listening) 

- PCV  welcomes  all. 

- Introduce  any  visitors. 

- Review  agenda  for  the  meeting. 
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• Review  of  current  projects  and  old  issues 

- Mention  topics  at  previous  meeting. 

- Give  an  update  and  fequest  additional  information. 

- Request  group  or  project  leaders  to  report  on  activities. 

• Introduce  first  item. 

- Describe  the  issue  thoroughly. 

- Discuss  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

- Request  additional  opinions  from  participants. 

- Disagree  with  participant. 

- Close  discussion  and  ask  for  decision. 

• Introduce  second  item,  etc. 

•After  all  scheduled  items, 

- Ask  for  any  new  concerns  and  issues. 

- Ask  participants  with  any  individual  concerns  to  meet  with 
you  later. 

• Closing 

- Ask  attending  official  to  close  v/ith  prayer. 

• After  meeting 

- Discuss  meeting  briefly  with  participating  village  official. 

- Meet  with  individuals  who  have  concerns. 

2*  ENVIRONMENTAL  Telephone  Competencies: 

PROJECT  PCVS  _ yaking  a message  for  someone 

- Asking  if  specific  person  is  available  and  leaving  a message 

- Asking  and  answering  information  questions  (How  much 
would  printing  100  copies  of  a one-page  flyer  cost?) 

- Responding  to  request  for  assistance 

- Contacting  officials  in  the  capital 
Reading  And  Writing  Competencies: 

- Read  and  write  a flyer. 

- Read  and  write  brief  messages  to  a co-worker  or  neighbor. 

- Read  forms. 

- Read  for  practice:  pamphlets  on  health,  agriculture,  small 
business,  etc. 

(Comprehension  exercises  and  vocab  notes  for  these  could  be 
developed  by  PC  language  staff; 

3»  EDUCATION  PCVS  Attending  A School  Staff  Meeting: 

Listening  comprehension 
-opening  prayer 
-review7  of  old  business 
-list  of  new  issues 

-discussion  of  agenda  items  (building  a new  hall,  planning  for 
upcoming  event,  etc.) 

-closing 

Speaking: 

Trainees  should  learn  how  to  contribute  a "new  issue"  or  to 
give  an  opinion  on  an  issue  during  the  discussion. 
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DEVELOPING 
TEACHING  IDEAS 
FROM  TECHNICAL 
COMPETENCIES 


TEACHING 
STRATEGIES  FOR 
TECHNICAL 
COMPETENCIES 


It.  addition  to  helping  you  define  and  determine  your 
curriculum  more  completely,  an  analysis  of  technical 
competencies  can  also  suggest  specific  teaching  activities  that 
you  may  want  to  integrate  into  PST  and  1ST  language  training. 

The  list  of  technical  competencies  identified  in  Tonga  was 
further  analyzed  to  see  what  specific  learning  and  practice 
activities  might  be  needed  to  achieve  those  competencies, 
and  resulted  in  the  following  list  of  possible  teaching 
strategies: 

• In  addition  to  conventional  dialogs  and  role  plays  for  the 
different  meeting  elements.  Trainees  as  a group  could  try  to 
script  a meeting  and  act  it  out.  There  could  be  tapes  of 
meetings  or  of  the  different  meeting  elements  for  practice. 
These  should  have  accompanying  print  material— exercises 
and  comprehension  questions. 

• Visits  to  meetings  (town  meetings,  church  meetings,  PCV 
meetings)  and  take  notes  in  learning  logs  for  processing  in  tech 
or  language  sessions 

• Visits  to  PCV  projects  and  take  notes  in  learning  logs  for 
processing  in  tech  or  language  sessions 

• Talking  with  officials  (introductions,  requesting 
information...)  This  could  be  developed  in  a traditional 
dialog-based  language  lesson. 

• Classroom  language  for  model  school  (commands, 
directions,  clarification,  discipline) 

• After  swearing  in,  PCVs  should  be  encouraged  and 
supported  in  efforts  to  visit  2nd  year  PCVs  to  observe  their 
meetings  and  get  suggestions,  especially  prior  to  an  1ST. 


TIPS 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 

INTEGRATING  OTHER  SECTORS 
WITH  THE  CURRICULUM 


Language  Coordinators  from  a variety  of  Peace  Corps  countries  have  discussed  ways  to  integrate 
various  sectors  of  training  and  the  language  curriculum.  Here  are  some  of  the  tips  they  came  up 
with: 

INTEGRATING  • There  should  be  cross-culture  sessions  during  the  TOT, 

WITH  CROSS-  because  language  staff  need  to  be  made  more  aware  of 

CULTURE  ■’hidden"  aspects  of  their  own  culture  and  they  will  also  need 

to  learn  a bit  about  American  culture.  New  instructors  will 
tend  to  see  "culture"  as  synonymous  with  the  Arts. 

•Because  the  content  is  based  on  real  situations,  learners  can 
go  out  of  the  classroom  and  try  the  language  in  a real  cultural 
context 

• Some  cultural  topics  (shamanism,  cultural  differences 
within  the  country,  role  of  women,  minority  groups)  can  be 
covered  through  talks  given  in  the  target  language.  Some 
cross-culture  information  could  be  included  in  language 
classes,  with  some  limited  use  of  English,  if  absolutely 
necessary.  But  this  has  to  be  kept  to  a minimum.  If  there  are 
session  which  require  considerable  English  then  those  sessions 
should  be  organized  outside  of  the  language  curriculum,  but 
coordinated  with  the  language  classes. 

• Visitors  can  be  invited  to  the  language  class  to  chat  with 
Trainees  informally  on  topics  of  high  interest. 

• Have  a visitor  tell  a well-known  folk  tale  or  legend. 

• Make  sure  the  curriculum  includes  poems,  songs,  jokes  and 
popular  local  games,  including  the  vocabulary  used  when 
playing  them. 

• Each  lesson  in  the  Curriculum  should  also  contain  a Cross- 
cultural  note  or  observation.  Dialogues  and  role  plays  can 
emphasize  specific  aspects  of  cultural  life,  social  norms, 
customs,  etc. 


COMPETENCIES 
THAT  INTEGRATE 
LANGUAGE  AND 
CULTURE 


INTEGRATING 

WITH 

TECHNICAL 

LANGUAGE 


COMPETENCIES 
THAT  INTEGRATE 
LANGUAGE  AND 
TECHNICAL 


• Ask  personal  information. 

• Describe  home  activities  at  different  times  of  the  day. 

• Identify  family  member’s  role(s). 

• Describe  a typical  family  . 

• Make  small  talk  on  training  events. 

• Give  a short  speech  to  introduce  self. 

• Give  a simple  farewell  speech. 

• Teach  a host  family  member  an  American  family  activity. 

• In  addition  to  basic  grammar,  vocabulary  and 
communicative  practice,  the  language  program  should  include 
special  sessions  on  technical  language.  In  these  sessions,  the 
Trainees  can  be  divided  by  sector  and  receive  special  language 
sessions  that  focused  on  the  technical  language  and 
vocabulary  necessary  for  the  Trainees  to  work  in  their 
specialized  field. 

• A typical  technical  language  lesson  began  with  the 
Trainees  receiving  a list  of  new  vocabulary  words  relating  to 
some  aspect  of  their  field.  For  example,  the  SBDers  might 
have  banking  vocabulary,  the  ENVs  might  have  vocabulary 
about  natural  features  and  TEFLers  some  information  about 
the  school  system.  The  Trainees  would  go  over  the 
vocabulary  and  ask  clarification  questions,  then  the  Lis 
would  have  some  short  exercises,  dialogues,  role-plays,  etc.  to 
check  the  Trainees'  understanding  of  the  material. 

• Keep  the  technical  language  sessions  relatively  short, 
about  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour,  and  schedule  them  about 
once  a week  . They  should  complement  the  technical  training 
sectors  and  also  provide  a change  of  pace  from  the  normal 
classroom  language  lessons. 

• Design  and  plan  with  other  components.  This  will  help  you 
to  know  when  Trainees  have  lessons.  Have  a meeting  with 
the  Technical  tr:  ners  to  talk  about  your  Language  Plan  and 
the  role  of  the  Language  Teacher  in  charge  of  the  Program. 

Get  lists  of  technical  terms  and  ask  for  any  pictures  or  books 
that  could  help  when  you  start  to  write  language  materials. 

• Trainees  can  be  paired  with  students  at  a local  business 
college  for  learning  vocabulary  and  local  business  concerns. 

• Individual  members  of  the  language  staff  agree  to  select  one 
technical  area  (or  slow  learners)  and  become  somewhat  expert 
in  it. 

• Describe  PC  Organization  - goals,  projects,  etc. 

• Describe  one’s  job  assignment. 

• Explain  / demonstrate  a technical  process. 

• Conduct  a simple  community  survey. 

• Conduct  a short  meeting  for  the  supervised  laborers. 


OVER 

VIEW 


SPECIFYING  LANGUAGE 
CONTENT 


MOVING  FROM 

IDENTIFYING 

COMPETENCIES 

TO  PREPARING 

TEACHING 

MATERIALS 


As  suggested  in  previous  parts  of  this  section,  identifying, 
selecting  and  sequencing  competencies  also  includes  specifying 
the  language  content  that  these  competencies  require: 

• You  need  to  specify  the  important  grammatical  features  of 
the  language. 

• You  need  to  identify  the  general  and  specific  technical 
vocabulary  that  learners  will  need. 

• You  need  to  consider  the  relevant  cultural  information  that 
is  involved. 

• Depending  on  the  language  you  may  also  need  to  consider 
difficult  pronunciation  features  and  provide  explicit  practice 
of  sounds  that  are  problematic  for  learners  to  produce,  or 
consider  the  challenges  presented  by  the  fact  that  learners 
must  master  a new  alphabet. 


A careful  analysis  of  the  results  of  your  needs  assessments  and 
task  analyses  that  were  discussed  earlier  in  this  section  can 
provide  you  with  an  inventory  of  the  specific  language 
content  that  you  will  need  to  include.  It  can  also  suggest 
specific  practice  activities  that  you  may  want  to  include.  All 
of  this  needs  to  be  included  in  your  curriculum, 

A detailed  curriculum  can  provide  you  with  a clear  plan  for 
developing  the  teaching  materials,  classroom  activities, 
lesson  plans,  and  review  materials  that  you  will  need  to 
produce. 


Below  is  an  example  of  a curriculum  that  was  developed  for 
use  in  Eritrea.  This  preliminary  outline  describes  the  scope 
and  sequence  of  the  revised  learning  materials  under 
development.  This  materials  development  is  discussed  in  the 
next  section  of  this  resource  manual,  but  it  cannot  be  done 
without  a detailed  curriculum  to  base  it  on. 


Tigrigna  PST  Language  Textbook  Plan 


1 . Introduce  self 


Pictures 


Maps:  U.S.  & 


Diafo 


Grammar 


formulaic 


2.  Greet/  respond  people  greeting 
to  greetings  w/time  of  day 

indicated, 
men/wornen 


4.  Take  leave 

time  of  day  pictures 

REVISE  C 

(combine  w/other)  F 
r 

5.  Tell  about  own 
family  & learn  about 
host  family 

family  tree  and 
picture  of  family 

REVISE  \ 

\ 

6.  .Ask  about  & 
give  street  address 
of  housing 

map  with  street 
names 

OK,  but  revise  to 
include  clarification 
(What?) 

7.  Request  items 
and  facilities  in  the 
house 

‘map*  of  house 
w/pictures  of  things 
in  rooms  to  show 
bedroom,  kitchen 
etc. 

Revise  a little 

8.  Asking  for  the 
time,  telling  time 

clocks 

Revise  a little 

9.  Describing  daily 
activities 

pictures  showing 
daily  activities  from 
waking  to  sleeping 
with  docks  or 
sun/moon 

New  one  needs 
translation 

10.  Tell  about  past 
events 

(Add  material  about 
personal  history?) 

"photos*  to  show 
infant,  graduation, 
arrival  in  Eritrea, 
with  dates  written 
below  each. 
Picture  of  host 
father  showing 
photo  album  to 
trainee. 

New  one-needs 
translation 

Vocabula 


expressions 


expressions 


Scene  with  host 
mother  offering 
trainee  some  tea. 


Tea  dialog  OK 


Exercises 


not  needed 


not  needed 


Recognize  own 
name  (Eritrea, 
America.  PC) 


expressions  not  needed 


expresssions 


possessive 
pronouns,  family 
relationships, 
single/married, 
numbers  1-10 


Street  names, 
numbers  for 
houses  1-20(?) 


A few  prepositions, 
rooms  of  the 
house,  common 
household  items 


Expressions  of 
time:  1/4,  1/2, 
noon,  midnight. 
Numbers  1-60 


10  verbs  of  activity, 
days  of  the  week, 
parts  of  the  day 


Verbs  in  past  tense  dates,  months, 


(neg  &interrog). 


years. 

Verbs  for  events 
(bom,  arrive, 
graduate...),  How 
old  are  you? 


New  interrogative  tea,  coffee,  other 

form  drinks,  bread 


Review  activities, 
drills,  pair  practice 


Teacher  tells  story 
w/comprehen.  Qs. 
Tcher  explains 
tree.  Pair 
interviews  to  draw 
trees.  Trainees  ask 
Q$  of  host  family  to 
make  tree. 


Pair  practice 
w/Q&A,  Need  to 
make  info  gap 


Recognize  "father, 
mother,  sister, 
brother  etc.  “and  fill 
in  tree 


Label  places  on 
map  using 
Tigrigna. 
Recognize  own 
street  name. 


Label  rooms  of  the 
house 


Recognize  clock 
time  (TPR),  Move 
hands  of  clocks 
from  teacher 
dictation,  What  time 
is  it?  T-S,  pair  work. 
Ask  a stranger  the 
time. 


flashcards  w/vocab 
and  numbers,  daily 
schedule  for  pair 
work, 

student/student 
interviews  for 
weekend 
schedules,  Find 
out  daily  schedule 
for  host  family 
members. 


Substitution  drill, 
Chart  companng 
life  events  for  2 or  3 
people,  Info 
gap?, Review  daily 
activities  in  past, 
student-student 
interviews. 
Interview  host 
parents. 


variations  ol  dialog 
to  rote  play 
w/culture  focus 


Recognize,  label 
days  of  the  week. 
Read  paragraph 
and  fill  in  schedule. 


Dictionary  practice. 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 


FIELD 


PEACE  CORPS  GENERIC 
SURVIVAL  CURRICULUM 


This  summary  of  general  survival  topics  has  been  used  by  many  countries  as  a starting  point  for 
developing  their  own  curriculums.  The  full  text,  including  more  detailed  description  of  the 
competencies,  as  well  as  suggested  practice  activities  has  been  included  on  the  CD-ROM, 


UNIT 

TOPIC 

■ 

COMPETENCIES 

FUNCTIONS 

1 

PERSONAL 

IDENTIFICATION 

Identify  self  (name, 
country  of  origin, 
passport  number) 

Asking  for  information 
Giving  information 

Introducing  seif 

Introducing  self 

Introducing  others 

Introducing  others 

Greet  and  be  greeted 

Greeting/Being  greeted 

State  own  weil- 
being/inquire  about 
the  health  of  others 

Socializing 

Take  leave 

Taking  leave 

II 

CLASSROOM 

ORIENTATION 

Follow  simple 
directions 

Instructing  others  to  do  something; 
Following  instructions 

Make  polite  requests 

Making/Acknowledging  request 
Express/acknowledginq  gratitude 

Observe  classroom 
etiquette 

Apologizing;  Granting  forgiveness; 
Getting  attention;  Granting/refusing 
permission 

Express  lack  of 
understanding/  Ask 
for  clarification 

Expressing  Confusion;  Requesting 
others  to  do  something;  Clarifying 

Find  out  target 
language  for  unknown 

Asking  for  information;  Identifying 

Tell  time 

Requesting/Giving  time 

Tell  date 

Requesting/Giving  date 

?U 


FOOD  Describe  food  needs  Identifying;  Expressing  needs 

(SHOPPING) 


CURRICULUM  ADAPTED  TO 
THE  SCHEDULE  OF  TRAINING 
EVENTS 


This  sample  consists  of  two  related  curriculums  from  Nepal,  one  organized  by  topic,  the  other  by 
training  sequence.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  how  the  basic  sequence  of  survival  needs  in  the 
first  curriculum  has  been  adapted  in  the  second  to  correspond  more  closely  with  the  overall 
training  events  of  the  PST. 


PHASE  I 


Nf PAL  CURRICULUM 
(O  ANI2L0  BY  TOPIC| 


COMPETENCY*  TOPIC 
1 ■ 1 Int*rparaon«l 

Rslatlonahlpa 


1.2 


1.3 

1 .4 

1 S 

1 * 

1 7 

1 t 
1 .9 


COMPETENCY 

and  nipond  to  graatngt  and  ntroduca  cmiw 
•no  othari 

AW  and  rwpond  » puaibons  on  parsonai 

bachgtound  occupation  nwtu  caiui  t*rvfv 

ratohonjhpt.  apa  and  nationally 

P4IWM  ana  r apuact  po«sty  to  do  iopmim^  tcy 

tomsona 

Sat  a tm»  to  ma at  aomsona  and  axpMr.  rwxn^  *c< 
tt>«  maatng 

tovtfaothar*  *xac*  muttons.  dactoa  ftvtatxm 
trr>a  ralaranc* 

Mafca  *m*l  tafc  or  tacart  aipanarwas  aiaatnar  ma 
f utura  (Nans 

Daicnba  art  tapfy  lo  quwtior*  or  PCV\  twary  ar«3 
tangth  of  Mrtca 

Expraw  ccncams  and  about  corcams  of  o9>ar» 
Slala  ptnata!  taaFngs  Suit  QananM  faatn gs  Pi 

othars 


2 1 
? 2 

2 3 

3 1 


4 1 

4 2 
4 3 

4 4 
4 h 


5 1 

6 2 
5 3 

S 4 


*-ood  Mama  tooth  and  othar  awtr**  4ams 

Stata  tood  pralatanca  aW  *bout  lood  ptatatancas  ot 
otha'i 

Aw  lot  taourad  anKMTVquWitffy  d lood 

Monay  To  toantity  monav  rv  dtftatani  daocmnations  ot 

currancy  by  nama  art  vak* 

Shopping  tor  Buy  ddhat  and  M a la4or  ahoamafcar 
c<oihmg/tood 

k*k  whara  toodcWhaj  can  b*  boo^t  o:  mao# 

Satacl  and  nay  lot  too*  cwtfxng  ta*  about  prca  tua 
color  sfvta 

EJtprai*  prataranca  aalaiactnn  andot  dusatniaciwi 
Raquati  lot  ractoqtcn  o<  pnea  and  taaoond  n 
afl« nairva  art  nagatfta 

AW  and  la*  dot*  tma  and  parti  a t#  oav 

Aw  and  tat  tha  dan  o(  to#  **w  art  data 
Ewan  da#y  actMUai  **r.  tma  fa(a*anca 
AW  about  and  t a*  about  da*  a chaduta  ad  PS’ 
arhaduta 


Tima  and 
Calandar 


Tr**H  * AW  about  but  or  pWw  riMiriafcm  achaoutai 

tranaoniuiion  tyxam  d i«at  r starvation  *no  txUati 

AW  about  condtcni  fra*  and  tncgng  Ind  tood  on 

thatmt  AW  about  hotah/guaat  houtai 

Aw  whara  to  ftod  podan  how  lo  pay  portarj 


NEPAL  CURRICULUM 

(ORGANIZED  BY  SEQUENCE  AS  TAUGHT  IN  THE  PST> 
COMPETENCY 

HO  TOPIC  COMPETENCY 


1 .1 

21 
2 3 
2.2 

• 1 

3.1 

4.2 

S 2 
S 3 

1 .9 

7.2 
T 3 

1 2 

4 3 
4 . 5 

4 4 

7 1 

8 1 

• 2 

8 3 

» • 

1 .6 

2 0 

• 1 

9 3 
20  4 


lolarparaonal 

RMcmaht*  Gtaai  and  raapond  to  ^aatrga  and  ntrodoca 

onsastt  and  othata 

Food  Nama  food  and  omat  aawntjal  •atnj 

AW  tor  raquaad  amounvquantty  ot  food 
Sut*  food  prataranca  and  aw  about  tood 
ptataranca  of  ofvan 

Tima  A Calandar  AW  and  t a*  dock  tma  and  part*  of  th*  chv 

Mon*y  Wat«y  monay  n ddlaont  dancrriMtonj  oi 

cunancy  by  nama  and  vatoa 

Stooping  tot  Food 

A Clothing  AW  what*  toodcWha* can  ba  bought  ot  mada 

Tima  A Catandar  Aw  arrMH  oay*  <*  ma  wsskmddsis 

Ej*4w  a.t^oaa  wth  tma  raisrsnca 

Intsrparsonat 

Ratatloni  hipa  Suta  ganatallaalng* 

M*»,M  Daaert>a  owm  pbywi  ctreMwn  AW  about 

Dhywcat  condtcm  c*  ornarj 

Intarparaonat 

Rala  tlonaltlpt  fWfuwand  raouaai  poMaty  to  do  Kmathng'ot 
•oma  ona 

AW  at o raapond  to  guattont  or  parvna: 
background  occupaton  martai  itarus  tamJy 
nlabon-ahw*  aga  and  naaonaWy 

Shopping  lor  Food 

A Clothing  AW  tMiata  lood’ctotha*  can  ba  bought  ot  rr»da 

Raquap  ter  raducfon  d pnca  and  ratpcrt  n 

MNtnatwa  and  nagatNa 

Tranaportatlon  AW  tor  and  flAra  otaldmcton  to  a ptoea 

Haatth  AW  I wMar  haa  baar  bodad  and  pwtt  and  utamm 

hawa  baar  ctoao 

Tranaportatlon  AW  about  but  or  puna  d \tnat«n*  icr>adu*as 
ayMamolaaatiaaarvabon  jndtKfcah 
AW  about  concMon  ot  trmw  and  odgrtg  and  lood 
on  tw  trail  AW  about  hotatw  o*t  homai 
Aw  to  tnd  pod  art  hm  uchtopaylot 

pod  an 

AW  tor  ha^iwhan  toat  on  rrW 

inlarporaonal 

Ralallonthip  MwaamW  lafc  or  racary  a»panancat  waanar  and 
Mura  ptana 

Stata  ganaral  taaknga  ct  ahan 

Moat  Family  AW  aboW  appmpnata  tma  and  phea  M tauxTv 

bathmg  cNup< 

Ohr*  HrpM  coritoNnanli  about  tood  ctothng 
houamg  ot  batovam 

Daacrba  twiguaga  homawow  atw^mant  tuaw 
torhaip  n kan^agt  homawcdi  aaaytman* 
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34 


ORGA NtZED  B Y TOPIC  ORGANIZED  BY  PST  SEQUENCE 


Personal  Safety  Give  urrd  ask  information  regarding  travel  on  Nepali 
forms  of  transportation. 

Givo  nnd  ask  for  information  regarding  tiavr'1  and 
aa.ommodations  in  Katmandu 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


CURRICULUM  BASED  ON 
TECHNICAL  SECTORS 


This  sample  consists  of  an  excerpt  from  a curriculu  i from  Peace  Corps  Bulgaria  that  was 
developed  for  a specific  technical  sector  training  program  in  small  business  development. 
Notice  how  the  competencies  have  been  selected  so  as  to  focus  on  specific  technical  skills  the 
volunteers  will  need  rather  than  generic  survival  competencies. 

BULGARIA  SBD  CURRICULUM 


TITLE  OF 
LESSON 

TOPIC 

COMPETENCIES 

FUNCTIONS 

GRAMMAR 

1 

What’s 

Your 

Name? 

Socializing 

Formally 

Greet  people  formally 
Make  / Respond  to 
formal 

introductions 
Talk  about  one's  own 
and 

others'  background 
Ask  / Answer  social 
questions 
Take  leave 

Greeting  / Being  greeted 
Introducing  self  and 
others 

Talking  about  one's 
background 
Asking  / Answering 
social  questions 

Personal  pronouns 
Verb  "to  be"  - Present 
Tense 

Gender  of  nouns 
Verb 

Special  questions 

2 

In  the 
Office  (1) 

. 

Office 

Organi- 

zation 

Explain  hierarchy  at 
work 

Understand  titles 
Use  titles  appropriately 

Talking  about  hierarchy 
at  work 

Understanding  titles 
Using  titles  appropriately 

Possessive  ft 
Present  Tense  of  the 
verb 

3 

In  the 
Office  (2) 

Work 
Setting 
(At  the 
Office) 

Identify  office  equipment 
Ask  for  / Give 
instructions 
Ask  for  help 
Express  gratitude 
Follow  instructions 
Ask  for  locations 
Give  locations 

Specifying  objects 
Asking  for  / Giving 
instructions 
Asking  for  / Giving 
locations 

Following  locat  ns  / 
directions 

Adverbial  question 
Impersonal 

constructions  with 
[Bulgarian  language 
sample] 
Imperative 
Prepositions  of  place 

4 

One  Day 
in  the 
Office 

Duties  and 
Responsibi 
lities 

Ask  for  help 

Respond  to  requests  for 
help 

Set  up  work  rules 

Set  work  schedules  and 

timetables 

Asking  for  help 
Organizing  the  day 
according  to 
schedule 

Plural  of  nouns  - 

masculin,  feminine 
Questions 
[Bulgarian  language 
sample] 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 


FIELD 


OTHER  KINDS  OF 
CURRICULUM 


Other  examples  have  been  included  here  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  ways  a curriculum  can  be 
organized,  and  the  variety  of  features  that  may  need  to  be  stressed.  As  with  all  the  samples  in 
this  manual,  the  CD  ROM  contains  the  full-size  versions  of  these  excerpts. 

The  curriculum  from  Poland  gives  a particularly  detailed  focus  to  the  language  content  (the 
structure,  vocabulary  and  learner  problems)  that  will  need  to  be  focused  on  in  the  teaching 
materials. 

The  curriculum  from  Paraguay  includes  a detailed  description  of  specific  teaching  activities 
that  should  be  used  with  various  competencies. 


The  curriculum  from  Sri  Lanka  shows  how  a curriculum  can  be  used  to  actually  establish  an 
,,index,,  of  the  materials  that  have  been  developed. 


PROBLEMS  & 
LINGUISTIC 


S<jlmI  language  prel"«nC»  kmo  Pmon.l  KtonbhcilKX. 


PARAGUAY  UNIPAD  2 : INTERCAMBIO  DE  INFORMA 


llNFORMACION  CULTURAL- 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


IDENTIFYING  SUCCESSES  AND 
PLANNING  FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 


PURPOSES  OF  While  Peace  Corps  is  interested  in  finding  out  how 

CURRICULUM  "satisfied"  participants  or  trainers  are  in  a training  event,  its 

EVALUATION  main  concern  is  in  determining  actual  effectiveness  and 

usefulness  of  training.  The  specific  questions  you  will  want  to 
know  will  vary  accorc  ;g  to  the  issues  you  are  focussing  on  in 
youx  curriculum,  but  it  is  useful  to  think  about  the  question  of 
evaluation  in  a general  way. 

AREAS  TO  The  PATS  Training  Supplement  has  identified  some  of  the 

EVALUATE  questions  that  about  the  curriculum  and  language  training 

that  can  be  integrated  into  the  overall  training  evaluation. 

1.  CONTENT  •Did  the  training  content  delivered  correspond  to  the  planned 

curriculum? 

•Was  the  planned  curriculum  in  fact  the  correct  one  for 
achieving  the  intended  competencies? 

•Was  the  content  sufficient  and  complete  for  achieving  the 
intended  competencies? 

2.  PROCESS  • Were  the  teaching  methods  and  learning  activities  used 

appropriate  and  varied  enough  to  provide  opportunities  for 
Trainees  with  all  learning  styles? 

• Did  training  respect  adult  learning  principles,  and  model 
behavior  that  PCVs  could  use  with  counterparts,  students  or 
community  members? 

• Were  the  various  other  training  components  integrated 
(e.g.,  technical  vocabulary  and  situations  introduced  and 
practiced  ?) 

• Were  the  trainers  skilled  in  their  subject  matter,  and  in 
their  use  of  adult  training  principles? 

• Was  a positive,  supportive  and  fair  learning  environment 
created  and  maintained? 


3.  OUTCOMES 


DIFFERENT 
TECHNIQUES  FOR 
CURRICULUM 
EVALUATION 


USING  THE 
RESULTS 


• To  what  extent  did  other  aspects  of  overall  management  of 
the  training  program  scheduling;  (physical  environment, 
support  services,  etc.)  logistics,  help  or  hinder  achievement  of 
training  goals. 

• How  adept  are  the  Trainees /PC  Vs  at  demonstrating 
mastery  of  the  desired  competencies?  In  terms  of  self- 
evaluation?  In  terms  of  evaluation  by  training  staff? 

• How  prepared  are  the  Trainees /PC Vs  in  terms  of  their 
language  abilities  to  work  at  site  and  to  interact  successfully 
in  their  communities?  Both  self-evaluation  and  evaluation  by 
training  staff  are  appropriate  here. 

• Once  at  post,  are  the  PC  Vs  able  to  implement  the 
competencies  developed  during  training?  Do  these 
competencies  correspond  to  what  is  necessary  to  perform 
project  tasks  effectively  and  to  achieve  progress  on  the 
PGOMT  (Purpose,  Goals,  Objectives,  Milestones,  and  Tasks)? 

• What  considerations  for  future  trainings  (ISTs  and  future 
PSTs)  are  indicated,  based  on  outcomes? 

A variety  of  evaluation  formats  can  be  used: 

1)  written  evaluation  forms  that  are  filled  out  individually, 

2)  written  evaluation  forms  that  are  filled  out  by  small 
groups  of  Trainees  (perhaps  divided  by  project  or  other 
means), 

3)  verbal  evaluations  done  at  community  meetings, 

4)  "common  evaluations"  which  allow'  all  participants  to 
w'rite  down  their  thoughts  on  the  same  form  (this  can  be  done 
by  writing  evaluation  questions  on  a flipchart  and  leaving  it 
up  for  a period  of  time  so  that  all  participants  have  a chance 
to  read  what  has  been  w'ritten  and  to  contribute  their  own 
ideas). 

A quality  evaluation  can  be  extremely  useful  when  everyone 
involved  feels  the  information  solicited  is  relevant,  and  w'ill 
have  an  impact  on  their  own  training  program  and  future 
training  programs.  Therefore,  care  needs  to  be  taken  in 
introducing  the  evaluation  process  to  Trainees  and  in 
summarizing  the  data  from  the  completed  forms.  This  process 
must  be  separated  from  any  selection  process  for  the  Trainees, 
and  it  must  be  understood  that  their  assessment  w'jlII  in  no  way 
influence  their  becoming  a Volunteer. 

The  results  should  be  included  in  the  periodic  and  final 
reports  that  are  given  to  the  in-country  staff.  They  should 
then  be  able  to  assess  how'  effective  the  curriculum  was  and  to 
develop  plans  for  future  training  programs. 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


CURRICULUM  ASSESSMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  following  example  illustrates  one  kind  of  curriculum  assessment  questionnaire  that  you 
may  wish  to  use  in  your  program.  It  was  designed  as  a generic  needs  assessment  for  use  after 
PSTs.  The  CD-ROM  also  includes  other  curriculum  assessment  instruments  from  various  Peace 
Corps  countries. 


PEACE  CORPS  LANGUAGE  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  FOR 
VOLUNTEERS 


NAME- 


ASSIGNMENT: 


Look  back  on  your  Pre-Service  Training. 


1 .What  was  the  most  effective  part  of  your  language  training?  (For  example: 
methods,  materials,  time  allotted,  instructions,  flexibility  of  program) 


2.Which  aspects  of  your  language  training  were  not  helpful? 


3.What  would  you  have  liked  more  of  in  language  training  that  you  did  not  get? 


4.What  do  you  see  as  the  most  significant  cuitural/language  problems  that  should  be 
addressed  in  training? 


5.  In  pre-service  training,  you  received 
amount  of  time 

too  little 

just  right 

too  much 

Please  explain: 


hours  of  language  training.  Was  this 
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7 .  Relating  to  Other  Organizations  and  Communities 

• conduct/attend  mootings  0 1 

• write  proposals/figure  budgets  0 1 


0 1 2 3 4 5 
0 1 2 3 4 5 
0 1 2 3 4 5 


8 . Socializing  with  Supervisors  and  Co*Worker« 

• greetings/introduclions/leave-taking  0 1 2 3 4 5 

• smaltak  0 1 2 3 4 5 

• accept/decline  invitations  0 1 2 3 4 5 

• use  appropriate  degree  of  apology/of  thanks/of  formality  0 1 2 3 4 5 

9 . Dealing  with  Public  Officials 

• explain  assignment  0 1 2 3 4 5 

• make/respond  to  formal  introductions  0 1 2 3 4 5 

• Identify  own  and  others’ work  roles  and  relationships  0 1 2 3 4 5 

10.  Representing  Peace  Corps 

• Explain  goals  of  Peace  Corps  0 1 2 3 4 5 

• Describe  Peace  Corps  work  In  the  country  and  the  world  0 1 2 3 4 5 

1 1 . Other  (Please  Be  Specific) 

1 2.  What  special  language  do  you  need  to  work  effectively  in  your  assignment?  Please  think 
about  your  assignment,  and  list  ten  language  tasks  you  think  could  be  usefully  included  in  an 
integrated  language/technical  PST  program. 

For  example:  'As  a Volunteer  In  agro-forestry,  I should  be  able  to  use  the  languago  to 

1 . organize  mootings  of  f armors'  associations 

2 . discuss  plans  for  planting  seedlings 

3.  organize  placement  of  organic  material  to  retain  soil  moisture 

4.  talk  about  and  demonstrate  reproduction  by  clipping 

5.  give  presentations  on  erosion  or  soil  types' 


As  a Volunteer  in 


I should  be  able  to  use  language  to 


Thanks  once  again  lor  your  holpi 


Q A ) 
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Peace  Corps 

Information  Collection  and  Exchange  (ICE) 
Ice  Publication  Number  T0094 
February  1998 


INFORMATION  COLLECTION  AND  EXCHANGE 


Peace  Corps'  Information  Collection  and  Exchange  (ICE)  makes  available  the 
strategies  and  technologies  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  their  co- 
workers, and  their  counterparts  to  development  organizations  and  workers  who 
might  find  them  useful.  ICE  collects  and  reviews  training  guides,  curricula,  lesson 
plans,  project  reports,  manuals,  and  other  Peace  Corps-generated  materials 
developed  in  the  field.  Some  materials  are  reprinted  "as  is";  others  provide  a 
source  of  field-based  information  for  the  production  of  manuals  or  for  research  in 
particular  program  areas.  Materials  that  you  submit  to  ICE  become  part  of  the 
Peace  Corps'  larger  contribution  to  development. 

Information  about  ICE  publications  and  services  is  available  through 


Peace  Corps 

Information  Collection  and  Exchange 
1990  K Street,  NW  - 8th  Floor 
Washington,  DC  20526 


Add  your  experience  to  the  ICE  Resource  Center.  Send  your  materials  to  us  so 
that  we  can  share  them  with  other  development  workers.  Your  technical 
insights  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  generation  of  ICE  manuals,  reprints,  and 
training  materials.  They  also  ensure  that  ICE  is  providing  the  most  up-to-date, 
innovative  problem  solving  techniques  and  information  available  to  you  and 
your  fellow  development  workers. 
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KINDS  OF 
MATERIALS 


After  the  curriculum  has  been  developed,  and  your 
competencies  have  been  selected,  sequenced  and  coordinated 
with  the  grammar,  vocabulary,  pronunciation,  and  cross- 
cultural  information  that  you  have  decided  to  include,  the 
next  step  is  to  develop  actual  teaching  materials.  Except  for 
the  newest  posts,  where  materials  are  being  developed  for 
the  first  time,  it's  important  that  this  process  take  into 
account  previous  experiences  in  teaching  particular 
competencies,  such  as  successes  from  previous  training 
programs,  particularly  effective  lesson  plans,  etc.  In  addition 
to  being  sure  to  keep  what  has  been  especially  effective  from 
previous  trainings,  the  content,  style,  organization  and 
amount  of  new  materials  will  also  reflect  two  other  concerns: 
pedagogical  (design)  decisions  you  have  made  about  the 
design  of  your  materials  and  logisitical  realities  (time, 
money,  and  personnel)  at  your  post. 

Most  posts  require  the  following  materials  for  effective 
language  training.  They  need  to  be  developed  or  obtained 
from  other  sources. 


1.  STUDENT  A student  textbook  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  even 
TEXTBOOK  expected  by  the  Trainees.  As  with  all  these  types  of 

materials,  design  features  and  sample  formats  are  discussed 
later  in  this  section,  but  anv  kind  of  texbook  should  include  at 
the  minimum: 

• an  overview /introduction  to  the  language,  noting 
pronunciation  features  such  as  problematic  sounds  (or  tones  for 
tonal  languages),  grammar  basics,  such  as  basic  word  order, 
and  tips  for  English  speakers  tackling  the  language. 

• competencies  with  a presentation  of  sample  language  in 
language  texts,  such  as  dialogs,  readings,  stories,  signs  and 
la  be  Is, 


') 


1 


2.  SUPPLEMENTARY 
EXERCISE  BOOK  OR 
WORKSHEETS 


3.  TEACHER 
RESOURCES: 
LESSON  PLANS  AND 
CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES 


4.  OTHER  LANGUAGE 
RESOURCES 


LOGISTICS  OF 

MATERIALS 

DEVELOPMENT 


• grammar  notes  (These  should  be  clear  and  brief.  They 
should  also  refer  to  points  introduced  m earlier  lessons.) 

• culture  notes. 

These  should  be  developed  for  Trainees  to  do  as  homework 
and  to  use  as  references.  You  may  want  to  include  them  as  part 
of  each  unit  in  the  textbook  or  develop  a separate  workbook 
for  Volunteers  to  work  with  on  their  own.  General  design 
consideration  like  these  are  discussed  in  more  detail  later  in 
this  section. 

Teacher  resources  may  also  need  to  be  developed  and  kept  on 
file  for  future  reference,  such  as  lessons  plans,  which  include 
objectives  derived  from  each  competency,  suggested 
activities,  and  materials  for  each  stage  of  the  lesson.  They 
will  be  especially  useful  for  less  experienced  or  newly  hired 
instructors.  Specific  lesson  plan  formats  are  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  Section  8 of  this  manual  (Pre-Service  Training).  In 
addition,  you  may  also  want  to  develop  out-of-class  tasks  and 
activities  like  community  contact  assignments  or  cross  cultural 
research  questionnaires,  activities  that  can  be  used  for 
informal  assesment  both  in  and  out  of  class,  and  an  activities 
file,  a collection  of  "generic"  classroom  activites  such  as 
games  and  flexible  language  practice  techniques. 

Other  materials  may  also  need  to  be  purchased  or  developed, 
depending  on  what  pre-existing  materials  and  development 
resources  might  be  available: 

• phrase  books  and  supplementary  vocabulary  lists 

• dictionaries 

• audio-tape  materials 

• explanations  of  culture  and  grammar  in  the  host  country 
language,  so  that  teachers  can  have  reference  materials  also. 

• grammar  references  or  "teaching"  grammars,  which 
describe  the  language  as  it  needs  to  be  understood  by  a learner 

• ongoing  language  learning  materials  and  resources  such  as  a 
reading  library 

As  suggested  above,  you  may  need  to  make  some  difficult 
choices  about  exactly  what  materials  can  reasonably  be 
developed,  depending  on  the  practical  realities  at  your  post 
such  as  how  much  money  is  available,  how  many  and  what 
kind  of  people  are  involved,  and  how'  much  time  and  what 
kind  of  technical  resources  arc  available  to  you  in  developing 
your  materials.  Remember,  too,  that  the  characteristics  of 
good  language  trainers  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  for 
good  materials  developers.  So  some  basic  features  of  the 
materials  you  develop  will  necessarily  be  determined  by 
practical  realities  at  your  post. 


WHAT  THIS 

SECTION 

CONTAINS 


Whether  you  are  working  in  a country  with  previously 
developed  materials  that  you  want  to  revise  or  expand,  or 
whether  your  program  is  starting  this  development  process 
for  the  first  time,  the  basic  issues  of  good  design  principles 
and  the  financial  and  logistical  realities  of  vour  post  need  to 
be  taken  into  account 

This  section  contains  information  about: 

• general  considerations  about  the  scope  and  process  of 
developing  your  language  curriculum  into  a set  of  printed 
materials  for  classroom  and  individual  use. 

• design  criteria  and  samples  of: 

- pre-departure  materials 

- student  texts  and  student  workbooks 

- grammar  reference  materials 

- cross-cultural  materials 

- teacher  manuals 

- other  kinds  of  teaching  materials. 

• the  logistics  of  "who"  and  '’how"  for  developing  and 
revising  your  teaching  materials. 


WHAT 

NEEDS  TO  BE 

PON  El 

IDENTIFYING  MATERIALS 
DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS  FOR 
YOUR  PROGRAM 


In  the  previous  section  you  had  a chance  to  take  a preliminary  look  at  vour  program  and 
curriculum  and  identify  some  of  vour  post's  most  important  materials  development  needs.  In 
order  to  help  you  assess  and  prioritize  what  other  materials  may  need  to  be  developed  for  your 
program,  you  can  use  this  brief  check  list  that  was  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Language 
Coordinators  to  help  you  assess  program  needs  in  the  area  of  materials  development.  For  each 
of  the  types  of  materials  listed  below  select  the  letter  of  the  response  that  best  describes 
curriculum  development  at  your  post: 

A.  Completed  successfully 

B.  Completed,  but  needs  revision 

C.  Not  completed,  and  it  needs  to  be  done 

D.  Not  completed,  but  not  important  at  present 

E.  Commercially  available 

Items  that  you  marked  with  a B or  C will  probably  need  further  development.  Items  1-8  and  13- 

17  are  discussed  in  more  detail  later  in  this  section  of  the  Resource  Kit.  Items  9 and  10  are 
discussed  in  Section  8 (PST).  Items  11  and  12  are  discussed  in  Section  7 (Assessment),  and  Items 

18  -20  are  discussed  in  Section  6 (Ongoing  Language  Learning). 


MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT 
PRE- DEPARTURE  MATERIALS: 

1.  Welcome  letter  to  the  Trainees  describing  the  language  component  of  the  training 

program 

2.  Brief  information  booklet  about  the  language 

3.  Tapes  and  suggestions  for  learning  the  language 

4.  Further  information  about  the  language  and  culture 


PST  MATERIALS: 

5.  Welcome  packet  (including  cross-cultural  information) 

6.  Student  textbook 

7.  Student  workbook 

8.  Teacher  materials:  teachers  book  or  teaching  notes 

9.  Grammar  reference  materials 

10.  Dictionary 

LEARNING  ACTIVITY  MATERIALS: 

11.  Lesson  plans 

12.  Community  contact  assignments  (out-of-class  tasks,  activities  and  cross-cultural 

research  questionnaires) 

13.  In-class  assessment  activities 

14.  Out-of-class  assessment  activities 

15.  Activity  File 

OTHER  TEACHING  AIDS: 

16.  Audio  visual  materials 

17.  Audio  tapes 

18.  Video  tapes 

19.  Computer  games,  programs,  etc. 

TUTORING  MATERIALS: 

20.  Tutor  manual 

21.  Session  plans  for  tutor  training 

22.  Resource  materials  for  Trainees  on  how  to  work  with  tutors  and  language  informants 

23.  Special  language  section  in  the  Volunteers  / office  newsletter  for  (poems,  short 

stories,  cross-cultural  information) 

24.  Self-directed  learning  materials 


TIME 

LINE 


SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE  FOR 
MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES 


Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  have  developed  this  suggested  timeline  for  the  major  tasks 
involved  in  materials  development. 


MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT  TIMELINE 

SEVEN  MONTHS 
BEFORE  PST 

•Go  over  existing  curriculum,  needs  assessments,  and 
evaluations  of  previous  materials. 

•Assess  materials  available  at  your  post. 

•Assess  commercially  available  materials. 

•Decide  what  materials  you  need  to  develop. 

SIX  MONTHS 
BEFORE  PST 

• Develop  a budget  for  development  and  production. 
•Decide  who  will  be  developing  the  materials  and  when; 
write  SOWs;  determine  a system  of  payment. 

• Interview  and  hire  materials  developers. 

FIVE  MONTHS 
BEFORE  PST 

With  your  materials  development  team: 

•Identify  competency,  topic,  vocabulary,  grammar  points, 
cultural  notes  for  each  lesson. 

•Compile  old  lesson  plans. 

•Decide  on  a lesson  format : Identify  graphics  and 
presentation  formats  for  each  competency,  topic,  vocabulary, 
grammar  point,  cultural  notes  . 

•Work  out  a system  of  work  : Assign  specific  tasks  to 
materials  writers. 

•Start  writing  materials. 

THREE  MONTHS 
BEFORE  PST 

•Do  prepublication  review  process  with  current  Volunteers 
and  other  language  professionals  and  revise  accordingly. 

BEFORE  TOT 

| 

! 

•Print  enough  copies  for  the  upcoming  TOT  and  PST-not  for 
all  future  training.  (Remember  that  you  want  your  teachers 
to  have  a copy  enough  in  advance  to  be  able  to  work  with  it.)  j 

DURING  AND 
AFTER  PST 

•Evaluate  effectiveness  of  materials  during  PST. 
• Revise  accordingly  (see  step  one). 

THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


QUESTIONS  TO  ASK  BEFORE 
YOU  BEGIN  MATERIALS 
DEVELOPMENT 


Before  you  begin  a materials  development  project,  there  are  some  general  logistical  and  design 
issues  which  must  considered.  How  you  decide  these  basic  questions  about  your  materials 
development  goals  and  process  is  a fundamental  first  step  in  defining  your  final  product.  This 
list  of  questions  was  developed  by  Language  Coordinators  from  ECAM  countries. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU 
REALLY  DEVELOPING: 
STUDENT  LEARNING 
MATERIALS  OR 
CLASSROOM  LESSON 
PLANS? 


Is  it  a sequence  of  classroom  lessons  for  the  PST  or  should 
it  contain  other  activities,  information,  resources  and 
additional  units  for  home  study?  Will  the  materials 
actually  be  used  in  class  or  as  a source  for  follow-up 
activities  and  homework? 


WHAT  IS  THE  BASIC 
FORMAT:  SINGLE 
TEXTBOOK  OR 
MULTIPLE 
HANDOUTS? 


Texts  have  more  'credibility'  and  foster  learner  security, 
but  handouts  offer  more  flexibility.  You  can  change  arid 
adapt  as  learner  needs  indicate.  Handouts  also  have  the 
advantage  of  being  developed  as  you  go  along  if  there 
isn't  sufficient  time  or  resources  for  materials 
development  before  PST.  But  remember,  too,  that  you  can 
use  both  formats  with  a textbook  as  a basis  to  be 
supplemented  by  handouts  developed  during  the  actual 
training. 


HOW  WILL 
MATERIALS  BE  USED 
WITH  OTHER 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS? 


Will  the  materials  be  designed  for  use  with  classroom 
activities,  workbooks,  or  grammar  reference  manuals? 
Will  they  be  used  independently?  Will  they  complement 
existing  materials? 
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WHAT  RESOURCES  DO 
YOU  HAVE  FOR  THE 
DEVELOPMENT 
PROCESS? 


The  process  of  developing,  testing,  and  revising  materials 
is  time  consuming.  You  need  long-term  connection  with  the 
project  to  produce  high-quality  results.  Who  will  do  it? 
How  many  and  what  kind  of  people  will  be  involved? 
When  will  it  happen?  Is  there  sufficient  preparation 
time  before  P5T?  PST  is  a busy  time,  and  it  isn't  realistic 
to  expect  much  time  for  development  during  training. 


HOW  DO  YOU 
ACCOUNT  FOR 
TEACHER  AND 
STUDENT  DIVERSITY 
AND  AUTONOMY? 


People  learn  best  in  a variety  of  different  ways  and  with 
different  learning  and  teaching  styles.  How  will  your 
materials  account  for  this  and  provide  a variety  of  ways 
to  learn  and  practice?  Can  they  be  used  in  a variety  of 
teaching  situations,  from  "traditional"  classroom  to 
individual  self-directed  learning?  How  will  you  allow 
for  variation  in  teachers  and  students? 


WHAT  PHYSICAL 
APPEARANCE  WILL 
THE  MATERIALS 
HAVE? 


HOW  WILL  YOU 
REFLECT  YOUR 
CURRICULAR 
EMPHASIS? 


ARE  THERE 
COPYRIGHT 
CONSIDERATIONS? 


What  should  the  text  look  like?  What  kind  of 
Illustrations,  printing  and  layout,  printing,  etc.?  What 
are  the  logistical  constraints  involved  in  producing  and 
printing? 

Not  all  competencies  are  equally  important.  What  does 
this  mean  for  text  design?  How  will  you  allow  for 
flexibility  and  opportunity  for  learner  input?  Every  PST 
has  a different  sequence  of  activities  and  competencies. 
How’  will  the  materials  adapt  to  training  schedules? 

Remember  that  international  copyright  law  governs  use 
of  materials  that  have  been  developed  by  other  people 
and  organizations.  You  must  have  explicit  written 
permission  to  use  or  adapt  materials  from  other  sources  for 
your  own  purposes. 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 

PRE-DEPARTURE  MATERIALS 


Developing  pre-departure  materials  to  be  sent  to  invitees  before  they  arrive  at  vour  PST  is  a 
good  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  their  natural  enthusiasm  and  curiosity  about  the 
country,  the  language,  and  the  culture  of  the  place  where  they  are  about  to  spend  the  next  two 
years  of  their  lives.  All  materials  will,  of  course,  need  to  be  coordinated  with  the  Training 
Director,  the  country  desk,  and  the  Technical  and  Cross-cultural  Coordinators  as  well.  But  a 
good  welcome  packet  can  do  a lot  to  ensure  that  Trainees  will  arrive  with  reasonable 
expectations  and  a sense  of  enthusiasm  and  commitment  for  the  training  process.  Pre-departure 
materials  should  be  friendly,  accessible,  and  upbeat  but  not  so  comprehensive  or  technical  as  to 
become  overwhelming,  especially  for  less  commonly  taught  languages 

WELCOME  The  welcome  letter  should  come  from  the  entire  training  staff 

LETTER  and  outline  the  basic  goals,  objectives,  and  expectations  of  the 

PST.  Typically  it  includes  general  information  on  training 
design  and  philosophy,  overview  of  training  events,  a sample 
daily  schedule,  and  a brief  description  of  the  various 
technical  components.  As  language  coordinator  you  will 
probably  want  to  develop  a description  that  includes  a 
general  overview'  of  the  goals  and  techniques  of  language 
training,  some  sample  generic  and  technical  competencies,  and 
the  post's  expectations  about  language  proficiency  and 
independent  language  learning  skills  that  should  be  attained 
by  the  end  of  training.  The  letter  is  also  a good  place  to  ask 
Trainees  to  bring  a tape  recorder/  wal  km  an  that  records,  so 
they  can  use  it  as  an  important  tool  for  language  learning, 
both  during  PST  and  for  continued  language  learning  after 
training. 


INFORMATION  If  there  are  sufficient  resources  at  vour  post,  vou  mav  wish  to 

BOOKLET  expand  the  welcome  letter  format  into  a more  comprehensive 

format:  an  information  booklet.  A booklet  can  include  not 
only  the  basic  information  about  the  training  program,  but 
also  more  comprehensive  information  about  the  country's 
history,  geography,  political  and  economic  development, 
culture  and,  of  course,  the  language  (or  languages)  that 
Trainees  will  be  studying,  including,  perhaps,  a very  brief, 
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USEFUL 
PHRASES/ 
LANGUAGE 
SURVIVAL  KITS 


TAPES 


OTHER 

RESOURCES 


non-technical  overview  description  of  some  of  the  basic 
features  that  are  most  different  from  English. 

These  materials  can  be  part  of  the  information  booklet,  or  a 
separate  document.  Depending  on  your  resources,  they  can  be 
accompanied  by  a cassette  tape.  Typical  competencies  focused 
on  in  these  kinds  of  booklets  are  some  language  basics  such  as 
greetings,  numbers,  basic  "survival'’  questions  like  "where 
is..."  and  "how  much..."  If  Trainees  are  going  directly  into 
homestays  as  part  of  training,  the  survival  language  kit  is 
particularly  important  and  should  be  focussed  on  that 
situation. 

Typical  contents  of  tapes  are  language  samples  that  parallel 
the  information  in  the  useful  phrases /survival  kit  booklet. 
You  may  also  want  to  add  some  "words  of  welcome"  from  the 
training  staff,  as  well  as  some  typical  music  or  folk  songs. 
Tapes  also  offer  an  early  opportunity  for  Trainees  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  basic  sounds  and 
pronunciation  features  of  the  language. 

Remember  that  the  pre-departure  period  is  a very  exciting 
time  for  Trainees,  when  their  curiosity  and  enthusiasm  is 
often  quite  high,  so  you  might  also  want  to  include  other 
sources  of  information  about  your  country  and  language.  These 
could  be  bibliographies  of  books  about  the  country, 
commercially  available  language  materials,  and  even 
Internet  "addresses"  where  they  can  obtain  more  information 
about  their  new  home. 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


PRE-DEPARTURE  MATERIALS 
WELCOME  LETTER 


This  first  example  is  a welcome  letter  from  Peace  Corps  Nepal  that  provides  a brief  outline  of 
what  Trainees  can  expect  from  their  PST.  It  is  part  of  a larger  booklet  called  "Let  Nepal 
Namaste",  which  also  includes  pre-departure  suggestions  and  letters  from  current  volunteers. 


A LETTER  FROM  THE  PC/NEPAL  TRAINING  OFFICE 
Dear  Peace  Corps/Nepal  Invitee, 

Greetings  from  Kathmandu  and  the  Peace  Corps  Nepal  Training  Office.  We  re  busy 
getting  ready  for  your  Pre-Service  Training  program  (PST)  and  thought  we  would  take 
time  out  to  write  you  a letter  and  give  you  some  information  on  your  PST  as  you  make 
the  necessary  preparations  to  leave  your  homes  and  attend  the  Pre-Departure 
Orientation  (PDO).  Pre-Service  Training  is  a very  intense  and  stressful  period  for  both 
Volunteers  in  T raining  and  T raining  Staff.  It  is  also  possibly  the  most  fruitful  learning 
experience  of  your  life.  The  goal  of  PST  is  to  prepare  you  to  start  working  and  living  in 
Nepal.  The  language,  cross-cultural,  technical  and  “living  in  Nepal"  skills  acquired 
during  PST  will  serve  as  the  foundation  upon  which  you  build  your  experience  in  Nepal 
as  a Volunteer.  The  training  design  is  "experiential”  and  learning  how  to  learn" 
oriented  because  much  more  learning  and  training  will  be  required  after  you  complete 
PST  in  order  to  be  successful  as  a Volunteer.  In-service  training  and  project  related 
conferences  are  scheduled  during  your  two  years  of  sen/ice.  Volunteers  need  to  be 
self-starters  and  initiators  in  their  work.  These  skills  will  be  stressed  during  PST. 

Your  training  program  consists  of  two  groups-  Auxiliary  Health  Instructo-s  (AHI).  Female 
Community  Health  Volunteers  (FCHV),  and  Youth  Development  Volunteers  will  be 
together  in  one  training  group.  Natural  Resources/National  Parks/  Agriculture 
Volunteers  will  be  together  in  another  group.  . Upon  arrival  in  Kathmandu  you  will  all 
stay  in  the  capitol  for  approximately  three  days.  Your  training  program  time  in 
Kathmandu  will  consist  of  an  overview  of  your  training  schedule,  medical  orientation, 
and  some  language  and  technical  sessions.  There  is  also  sometime  to  organize  your 
things  before  heading  out  to  the  training  site.  Peace  Corps/Nepal  provides  storage 
facilities  in  Kathmandu  during  your  two  years  of  service.  However,  during  the  training 
period,  we  prefer  folks  to  take  all  their  belongings  to  the  PST  sites  (outside  Kathmandu) 
where  there  is  ample  space  to  keep  them.  This  is  because  it  is  easier  logistically  and 
time-wise.  You  will  have  transportation  and  assistance  provided  by  Peace  Corps  when 
you  travel  to  the  training  sites.  After  the  initial  three  days  in  Kathmandu,  you  will  depart 
for  your  PST  sites  outside  Kathmandu.  The  two  groups  occupy  different  sites  from  this 
time  on. 


Your  PST  will  be  approximately  twelve  weeks  tong  and  divided  into  three  pieces  ■ Phase  One,  Phase  Two  and  'Post  Visit".  Phase  One  is  approximately  tour  weeks 
long  and  takes  place  at  a residential  training  site.  Phase  Two  is  approximately  six  weeks  long  and  takes  place  at  a second  training  site  where  all  Volunteers  in 
Training  live  with  host  Nepali  families.  The  third  piece  of  training  is  a visit  to  your  future  work  site  . This  visit  traditionally  is  scheduled  for  ten  days  to  two  weeks, 
including  travel  time. 

Phase.  Qrttt 

During  Phase  One  the  emphasis  is  squarely  on  language  training.  You  will  spend  an  average  of  five  hours  per  day  m language  class  and  the  remaining  time  is  split 
between  cross-cultural/living  skills  training  and  introductory  technical  training. 

The  language  training  is  designed  to  address  the  most  immediate  language  competency  needs  first  and  then  progress  to  the  more  complex  structures  and 
abilities  as  the  PST  progresses. 

You  will  have  language  instruction  in  both  "living  in  Nepar  language  and  technicat/professional  language.  Cross-cultural/living  skills  training  focuses  on 
successfully  building  a rewarding  life  in  Nepal.  This  training  also  is  designed  to  address  the  most  immediate  needs  (competencies)  first  and  then  build  to  the  more 
complex  areas.  For  example,  topics  range  from  how  to  use  a “squat -style  pit  latrine*  to  "People  and  Relationships’  to'Nepali  cultural  values*  to  “Politics  in  Nepar 
to  'cross-cultural  adjustment'.  Technical  training  will  focus  first  on  the  basics  of  your  program  design,  job  assignments  and  community  development.  It  then 
progresses  to  more  'hands-on'/practical  technical  training  activities. 

A typical  daily  schedule  during  Phase  One  is  the  following: 

Breakfast:  7:00  - 7:30 

Community  Meeting  7:30  - 8:00 

Language  Class  (with  breaks)  8:00  - 12:00 

Lunch  12:00  - 1:30 

Language  Class  1:30  - 2:30 

Technical  and  Cross 

Cuttural  Tmg  2:45  - 4:30 

Tea  Break  4:30  - 4:45 

Sports/Free  Time  4:45  - 7:00 

Dinner  7:00 

This  schedule  more  or  less  reflects  a typical  American  workday.  It  does  hot,  however,  follow  a typical  Amencan  work  week.  During  Phase  One  you  will  have  every 
sixth  day  off. 

Phase  JT  Kg. 


During  Phase  Two  you  will  change  training  sites.  Your  living  situation  will  change  from  a residential  training  site  to  living  with  Nepali  families.  You  will  take  breakfast 
and  dnner  with  the  family  and  spend  the  day  at  the  training  site.  Living  with  a family  will  provide  an  even  greater  opportunity  to  practice  your  language,  as  well  as 
providing  for  a direct  expenence  of  cross-cultural  living.  This  is  crucial  to  begin  prepanng  for  life  as  a Volunteer  and  making  the  necessary  cultural  adjustments  to 
be  successful.  The  emphasis  of  the  training  will  change  from  language  to  technical  training  (although  you  will  still  have  up  to  four  hours  of  language  training  per 
day)  and  you  will  continue  cross-cultural  training. 

A typical  daily  schedule  dunng  Phase  Two  is  the  following: 


9:00 


7:00 
11:00 
11:00 
1:30  - 
2:00  - 


9:00 


- 1:30 
2:00 
3:00 


Language 
*Daat  Bhaat  w/Famfiy 
Language 
Break 

**Kfcaay«/Community  Mtg 
Technical/Cross-cultural/ 

Medical  sessions  3:00 
Free/Sports 
Dinner  w/Family  7:00 

‘Deal  bhaat  •>  rice  4 lentils  w/curried  veg. 

**Kaaja  ->  snack 

This  schedule  reflects  a typical  Nepali  workday.  The  weekly  schedule  will  also  follow  the  Nepali  work  week  which  is  six  days  long,  with  only  Saturdays  off. 


5:00 

5:00 


Pjat-YisiS 

You  will  travel  to  your  future  work  site  either  at  the  mid-point  or  dunng  the  final  weeks  of  training  (depending  on  your  technical  group).  During  the  Post  Visit  you  will 
meet  your  Nepali  supervisors  and  scout  out  your  work  site  and  possible  housing.  This  is  a chance  to  explore  your  future  home  with  an  eye  towards  gathenng 
information  and  asking  questions  while  you  are  still  in  training  and  have  access  to  your  Nepali  training  staff. 


Swearing-In  jmd_the_‘pQSt_PST“  -period 

The  'Swearing-In'  marks  the  end  of  training  and  is  the  official  transition  point  from  'Volunteer  tn  Training'  status  to  'Volunteer*  status.  Just  prior  to  the  'Sweanng- 
ln*  you  will  spend  tour  or  five  days  in  Kathmandu  attending  training  sessions  concerned  mostly  with  administrative  and  medical  office  issues  and  processing.  After 
your  'Swearing-In*  you  will  spend  a few  days  n Kathmandu  getting  ready  to  travel  to  your  post  and  begin  living  and  working  as  a PCV. 

Training  -Performance  -Bfiflulffimenla 

During  Training  your  performance  will  be  assessed  against  certain  standards  which  are  set  out  by  Peace  Corps  Nepal  and  the  government  of  Nepal.  These 
standards  are  in  the  areas  of  Nepati  language  proficiency,  technical  expertise  and  ability  to  adapt  to  the  living  and  working  conditions  of  Nepal.  These  standards  will 
be  reviewed  in  detail  with  you  upon  arrival  in  Nepal. 


The  following  are  general,  entry  level  requirements  that  need  to  be  r.  et  m order  to  qualify  for  sweanng-in  at  the  end  cf  your  PST. 

1 . Full-time  attendance  and  active  participation  in  all  scheduled  sessions  and  activities  during  training. 

2.  Demonstrating  a willingness  to  study,  team  and  practice  Nepali  language  and  sufficient  language  proficiency  to  attend  to  pnmary  needs,  if  by  the  end  of  PST 
this  level  is  not  met,  the  Volunteer  in  T raining  may  be  recommended  for  swearing-in  on  condition  that  s/he  agrees  to  have  additional  language  training  either 
before  going  to  site  or  language  tuturing  at  site, 

3.  Demonstrating  sufficient  adjustment  to  begin  living  and  working  compatibly  in  Nepal  under  the  supervision  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  of  Nepal.  (HMG) 

4 . Demonstrate  a willingness  to  team  technical  skills  that  have  been  identified  as  necessary  for  your  job 
5 Dress  and  interact  appropriately  to  show  respect  for  the  culture 

As  you  prepare  yourself  to  leave  the  USA  for  your  27  month  Peace  Corps  experience  we  hope  that  this  ’Namaste  Book’  will  do  useful  in  organizing  your  mind  and 
matenals.  We  encourage  you  to  lead  the  pre-departure  section  very  carefully.  It  can  be  very  helpful  m organizing  your  matenals.  Also,  please  read  the  letters  from 
Volunteers,  the  voices  of  experience  in  Nepal.  These  letters  will  give  you  insight  into  the  experience  of  current  Volunteers  and  help  you  to  get  into  a good 
‘mndset’  for  starting  your  own  Volunteer  expenence.  Please  bnng  this  Namaste  Book  with  you  to  Nepal,  as  you  will  find  it  a useful  reference. 

While  the  process  of  prepanng  ts  a very  intense  and  personal  one,  please  don't  forget  to  include  friends  and  family  in  the  process.  Make  sure  they  have  all 
necessary  contact  addresses  and  phone/Fax  numbers  for  you.  Addresses  and  phone/Fax  numbers  for  Peace  Corps/Nepal  and  Peace  Corps/Washington  (Nepal 
Desk  Unit  and  Medical  Office)  are  contained  in  the  'Namaste  Book".  Be  sure  to  write  them  down  or  make  copies  for  friends  and  family  before  you  go. 

On  behalf  of  the  whole  training  staff.  I'd  like  to  say  that  we  look  forward  to  meeting  you  when  you  get  to  Kathmandu  and  working  with  you  to  make  training  a very 
rewarding  experience.  Have  a good  trip.  See  you  at  the  airport. 

Sincerely. 

1 raining  Officer 
Assistant  Training  Office' 
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SAMPLES 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


PRE-DEPARTURE  MATERIALS 
INFORMATION  BOOKLET 


This  example  includes  two  excerpts  from  the  pre-departure  booklet  from  Romania.  The  first 
excerpt  outlines  training  expectations.  The  second  provides  sample  information  about  Romania 
and  the  Romanian  language. 


TRAINING  WHILE  IN  PEACE  CORPS 

Peace  Corps  Romania  will  provide  you  with  approximately  12  weeks  of  Pre-Service 
Training  (PST),  and  In-Service  Training  (1ST)  programs.  Each  Peace  Corps  Volunteer 
being  sworn-in  for  service  in  Romania  will  have  completed  approximately  240  hours  of 
language  training,  60  hours  of  cultural  preparation,  and170  hours  of  skilled  training  in 
your  area  of  technical  assignment.  Throughout  your  two  years  of  service,  Volunteers 
and  your  counterparts  may  participate  in  various  in-service  training  workshops  designed 
to  increase  your  technical  skills. 

During  the  240  hours  of  Romanian  language  training  you  are  only  setting  the  basis 
for  an  on-going  two  years  of  language  learning.  Peace  Corps  wil  assist  you  in  this  by 
providing  a Language  1ST,  funding  for  individual  tutoring  until  six  months  prior  to  the 
completion  of  service. 

Peace  Corps  Volunteers  assigned  to  Romania  have  the  necessary  technical  skills  by 
virtue  of  their  academic  background,  professional  experience,  and/or  specialized 
training  conducted  by  Peace  Corps  either  in  Romania,  the  United  States,  or  prior  to 
assignment. 

Such  training  ensures* 

1 . a thorough  understanding  of  the  project  goals  and  objectives  and  the  development 
of  skills  to  carry  out  the  project  tasks. 

2.  exposure  to  the  experiences  which  will  help  the  Volunteers  adapt  to  the  cultural 
setting  in  which  they  will  be  assigned. 

3.  basic  competence  in  the  Romanian  language. 

4.  an  understanding  of  basic  preventive  health  and  personal  security  issues  to  ensure 
the  Volunteer  of  a safe  and  healthy  environment  during  their  assignment  in  Romania. 

Training  includes  the  establishment  of  the  Volunteer’s  accountability  and  reporting 
requirements  both  to  the  host  Ministry  or  agency  and  to  Peace  Corps.  As  such,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  host  Ministry  to  ensure  that  there  is  a jointly  designated  Volunteer 
supervisor.  Such  supervisors  may  be  expected  to  take  part  in  a one  or  two  day  training 
session  during  the  course  of  the  Pre-Service  Training.  The  host  Ministry  is  invited  to 
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participate  fully  in  the  planning  and  conducting  of  the  Peace  Corps  training  programs.  Additionally,  selected  personnel 
from  the  Ministry  are  often  requested  to  assist  with  the  technical  components  of  training  or  act  as  part  time  consultants. 

The  Ministry  or  agency  may  require  that  the  Volunteer  participate  in  training  activities  conducted  in  Romania  for  its 
personnel. 

PRE-SERVICE  TRAINING  (PST) 

The  PST  for  Romania  VI  Volunteers  will  be  approximately  12  weeks  for  all  trainees  . The  training  wilt  include  technical 
training,  Romanian  language  instruction,  cross  cultural  and  health  and  safety  training.  You  will  be  trained  in  Bucharest  and 
will  be  living  with  families.  Living  with  Romanian  families  will  accelerate  your  language  learning,  cultural  norms,  and  mores. 

You  will  given  the  full  schedule  for  the  entire  training  upon  arrival.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  complete  or  inflexible.  As 
training  progresses,  the  individual  needs  of  the  trainees  will  be  better  identified  and  the  training  can  be  modified 
accordingly.  Any  reasonable  request  to  change  the  schedule  will  be  considered  and  incorporated  into  the  training 
schedule  if  possible.  All  of  the  training  staffs  preparation  has  not  been  done  to  set  the  design  in  concrete.  Rather  the 
training  design  is  made  to  change  to  fit  the  trainees  need. 

Scheduled  tree  days  and  weekends  are  sacred;  they  are  free  for  everybody.  Staff  and  trainees  can  continue  to  work 
on  free  days  but  will  be  on  a voluntary  basis.  Please  use  these  free  days  to  recharge  batteries,  dean  clothes  and  relax. 
Training  should  be  a time  of  enjoyment  too.  (Some  mandatory  and  optional  evening  activities  will  be  scheduled  with 
advance  notice  and  majority  consent). 

Learning  and  adapting  to  a new  culture  requires  patience,  energy  and  a sense  of  humor.  Adapting  to  the  Romanian 
culture  will  be  different  for  each  trainee,  though  some  broad  guidelines  will  have  application  to  each.  Learning  skills 
necessary  to  develop  cultural  and  cross-cultural  capabilities  involve  identifying  personal  needs,  collecting  and  filtering 
information,  and  confirming  information.  Of  course,  experiential  learning  forms  the  basis  for  cultural  adaptation. 

PST  staff  will  do  their  best  to  facilitate  cultural  learning,  but  trainees  also  share  the  responsibility  to  ask  questions  and  try 
new  things.  Feel  fre*5  to  make  mistakes  and  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  grow. 

During  PST  trainees  will  be  assessed  using  the  following  qualifying  factors  and  procedures: 

1 . Training  objectives  for  language,  culture,  and  technical  components  of  PST  will  be  written  and  presented  to  the 
trainees  at  the  start  of  the  training. 

2.  Trainees  are  encouraged  to  give  the  feedback  to  training  staff  throughout  PST  regarding  their  learning  needs  and 
other  training  issues. 

3.  Verbal  feedback  will  be  given  to  each  trainee  from  the  appropriate  training  staff  member  in  a timely  and  professional 
manner,  when  deemed  necessary  or  helpful.  Feedback  also  means  positive  reinforcement. 

4 . If  necessary,  written  feedback  will  be  given  to  a specific  trainee  by  the  appropriate  staff  member  in  a timely  and 
professional  manner.  A copy  of  the  written  feedback  will  be  kept  in  a confidential  trainee  record,  which  may  be  made 
available  only  to  the  respective  trainee  and  PST  Project  Director.  Trainees  may  request  to  see  their  records  anytime,  and 
may  add  any  items  they  wish  to  their  own  training  records. 

5.  Formal  Progress  Conferences  will  be  held  with  each  of  the  trainees  with  the  Project  Director  and/or  other  PST  core  staff 
member  (language  coordinator  or  cultural  coordinator)  four  times  during  the  PST.  Results  of  the  conference  will  be  written 
down  and  shown  to  the  respective  trainee,  and  filed  in  the  trainees'  records.  Trainees  may  add  to  the  written  report  if  it  is 
considered  inaccurate  or  incomplete. 

6.  Ail  assessment  of  trainees  is  based  on  performance  only.  Interpersonal  and  subjective  feelings  are  excluded  from  the 
procedure. 

7.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  PST,  the  trainees  may  keep  their  record  if  they  wish  to.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  destroyed.  The 
record  is  not  transferred  to  the  Peace  Corps/Romania  file. 

8.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  PST,  the  Project  Director  submits  a 

recommendation  sheet  for  each  trainee  to  the  Country  Director  regarding  the  trainee  status.  A trainee  who  is  not 
recommended  to  swear-in  as  a Volunteer  is  provided  with  a copy  of  the  relevant  behavioral  documentation  and  relevant 
feedback  given  during  PST.  Peace  Corps  retains  a copy  of  this  documentation  for  clarification  purposes. 

9.  Trainees  recommended  for  Swear-In  as  Volunteers  are  asked  to  sign  the  Volunteer  Oath 

IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 

1 . Three  to  four  months  after  pre-service  training  Volunteers  attend  a mandatory  language  in-service  training  consisting  of 
a minimum  of  20  hours  of  language  training. 

2.  No  later  than  six  months  after  being  sworn  in  Volunteers  attend  a technical  1ST  of  no  less  than  3 days.  Whenever 
possible  Peace  Corps  makes  arrangements  so  Volunteer  counterparts  can  attend. 

After  the  first  year  of  service  a three  day  Mid-service  Conference  is  conducted  to  make  critical  program 
adjustments  and  improvements,  assess  monitoring  and  evaluation  information  and  to  further  upgrade  Volunteer  skill  levels 
through  targeted  training  activities. 

At  approximately  three  months  before  leaving  service  a Close  of  Service  Conference  .s  held  to  assist  volunteers 
in  their  preparations  to  return  home. 
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ROMANIA 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  DEMOGRAPHICS 

Romania  covers  an  area  of  237,500  square  kilometers  (approximately  the  size  of  Oregon,  91 ,700  sq.  Ml ) at  the  junction  of 
Central  Europe,  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  the  Eastern  Slavic  lands.  It  borders  on  Hungary  to  the  west,  Serbia  to  the 
southwest,  Bulgaria  to  the  south,  the  Black  Sea  to  the  southeast  and  the  Ukrame  and  Moldova  to  the  east  and  north.  Out 
of  a population  of  23  million,  88  percent  are  ethnic  Romanians,  descended  from  ancient  Roman  colonists  and  their  Dacian 
subjects.  The  remainder  is  comprised  of  two  million  ethnic  Hungarians-  8 % , two  to  three  million  Gypsies  (also  known  as 
ethnic  Romany),  200,000  Germans- 1 .5  % and  smaller  numbers  of  Serbs,  Ukrainians,  Bulgarians  and  Armenians.  The 
dominant  religion  is  Eastern  Orthodoxy,  followed  by  traditional  Catholicism,  eastern  rite  Catholicism  and  evangelical 
Christianity.  There  is  also  a small  and  diminishing  Jewish  community. 

Population  density  was  in  1989  about  98  persons  per  sq.  km  ( about  253  per  sq.  Ml).  The  population  was  about  49  % rural. 

CLIMATE 

Romania  has  a continental  climate,  particularly  in  the  old  Kingdom  (east  of  the  Carpathians  and  south  of  the  Transylvanian 
Alps).  Long  and,  at  times,  harsh  winters  (mid-November  through  March),  a delightful  spring  (April  through  May),  a hot 
summer  (June  through  August)  and  a beautiful  autumn  (September  through  mid-November).  The  average  daily 
temperature  for  Bucharest  in  February  is  28  degrees  F.  The  winter  months  can  be  extremely  cold  and  windy,  especially  in 
the  mountains  and  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  The  average  daily  temperature  in  Bucharest  in  August  is  95  degrees 
F.  The  summer  months,  mostly  in  the  lower  section  of  the  country,  can  be  very  hot  and  humid.  Rainfall  is  heaviest  from 
April  through  July,  and  averages  five  inches  in  June.  In  comparison  with  a city  in  the  United  States,  Bucharest's  climate  is 
similar  to  that  of  Washington,  DC. 

LANGUAGE 

Romanian  is  basically  a Romance  language  with  a grammar  similar  to  Latin.  This  familial  resemblance  makes  it  easy  for 
anyone  who  speaks  French,  Italian,  Spanish  or  Portuguese  to  recognize  words  and  phrases  in  Romanian,  even  though  its 
vocabulary  also  contains  words  old  Dacian,  Slavic,  Greek  and  Turkish  origin,  with  more  recent  additions  from  French. 
German,  and  English.German  is  widely  understood-  if  not  spoken-  in  the  areas  of  Transylvania  and  the  Banat  traditionally 
inhabited  by  Saxons  and  Swabians  ; and  many  educated  Romanians  have  learned  the  language  for  professional  reasons, 
although  the  tendency  amongst  students  nowadays  is  increasingly  towards  Enalish.Hungarian  is  spoken  in  large  areas  of 
Transylvania  inhibited  by  Hungarian  population. 

Linguistic  features  : 

Romanian  nouns  have  5 cases  and  3 genders:  masculine,  feminine  and  neuter. 

Adjectives  are  usually  placed  after  the  noun  and  agree  with  it. 

Pronouns  have  a multitude  of  forms.. 

The  definite  articles  are  attached  to  the  end  of  the  nouns  and  the  indefinite  ones  precede  the  nouns. 

Verbs  are  conjugated,  and  they  take  different  endings  for  each  person. 

Pronunciation  is  likewise  fairly  straightforward.Words  are  usually,  but  not  always,  stressed  on  the  syllable  before  last,  and  all 
letters  are  pronounced. 

(See  chapter  Romania  on  the  Internet  for  sample  of  language). 

HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW 

Romania,  one  of  the  most  populous  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  is  a very  difficult  country  to  know  and  understand.  Since 
the  overthrow  of  Ceausescu  and  the  Communist  system,  Romania  has  become  a country  struggling  to  restructure  its 
political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  into  free  and  democratic  establishments.  Although  Communism  and  the 
Ceausescu  dictatorship  can  be  held  accountable  for  much  of  the  state  in  which  Romania  finds  itself  today,  Romania  has 
had  a complicated  history  that  has  produced  a lasting  influence  over  the  country.  This  "rear  Romania  has  great  charm  and 
can  inspire  a real  interest  in  the  country.Romania  possesses  a culture  which  has  evolved  over  centuries.  This  culture  is  a 
product  of  the  many  conquering  tnbes  and  empires  whose  civilizations  eventually  became  integrated  with  the  people  of 
the  Romanian  land.  Throughout  the  time  when  the  Romanian  land  was  occupied  by  foreign  rule,  the  Romanian  people 
struggled  to  retain  their  respective  identity  as  Romanians.  They  are  survivors  in  the  most  basic  sense.  This  long  and 
complicated  history  of  foreign  rule  and  dictatorship  has  made  a lasting  contribution  to  the  general  make-up  of  the 
Romanian  population  and 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


PRE-DEPARTURE  MATERIALS: 
USEFUL  PHRASES  AND 
LANGUAGE  SURVIVAL  KITS 


Here  are  two  excerpts  of  "Survival”  Language  Guides,  one  from  Romania  (also  part  of  their 
information  booklet)  and  one  from  Bulgaria. 


ROMANIAN  LANGUAGE  GUIDE 


1.  Greetings 

Saiutun 

Pronunciation 

Hello 

buni 

boo*nJ 

Good  morning 

BunA  dunineaoea 

Dim-«-r»af-sit 

Good  afternoon 

8 uni  ziua 

Ztf'wah 

Good  evening 

Buni  seara 

Sitrrc 

Good  mjtht 

Noapte  buni 

\ex-opt-i 

2.  Farewell 

La  ptecare 

. 

Good  bve 

La  reveden? 

La  Kflv-rav*Jarr-J 

Bye  bve 

Pa 

Pax 

3.  Everyday  phrase* 

Expretii  uzuaJt 

How  are  you  ’ 

Ce  maj  iacecet  7 formal 
Ce  mat  faa  ’informal 

ch  = the  ch  as  in  ( net  St 

l m fine,  thanks 

Bine,  mulceumesc 

6<e-na\  Mult-  sue- 

Sot  too  well 

Nu  prea  bine 

Na  prt-a  Bee-nav 

Please 

Vi  rog  t formal] 
Te  rog  ( informal ) 

Vi  TCUgt 
T.iy  rouge 

7 hank,  vou 

Mulceumesc 

Mult  * sue  • me si 

You  rv  welcome 

Cu  plAcere 

Coo  FI j-  (hair-  r.iy 

! like  / l don  t like 

inu  place/  nu-nu  place 

Im  plah - chav  ‘ \rx  My  ptan- 
(hay 

I m wtn 

imi  pare  riu 

Im  Part’-  rat  Kuou- 

l would  like  a glass  o<  water 
a cup  of  tea 
to  take  a nap 

to  make  a call 

Ajp  don  un  pahar  tu  api 
o cani  cu  ceai 
si  dorm 

sA  telefonc/ 

Ash  Door  ..  un  Paxhar  :u  Ah-r-a 
c C on-na  cu  th-cur 
>ua’  Derr: 

Sau  Tuioner 

1 m tired 

Sunt  obosit  ■ oboMta 

1 m cold 

Mi-e  fng 

I m hot 

Mi-e  cald 

l m sleepy 

Mt-e  somn 

1 m i hirst v 

Mi-e  sett? 

\ 

1 m hungry 

Mi-e  foamo 

. . . . 1 

1 m not  hungry  1 m *ull 

Nu  mi-e  f oa me  M-am  cAtur.il 

! 

{ V*  here  is  MrivM 

metro  stop 
tram 
ben 

! juaaM  Anuei 

School  no  ' 

Unde  CMC*  strada 

sUteia  dc 

me  trnu 

tr.imvai 
autobus 
pua*a  Amn'i 
atuala  nr  5 

Peace  Corps  Bulgaria  identified  the  following  items  for  incluson  in  their  "language  survival 
kit"  which  they  provided  for  Trainees  as  part  of  their  pre-departure  information  packet, 
predparture  phrases 


SOME  USEFUL  EXPRESSIONS  IN  BULGARIAN 


Greetings/Wishes 

...straight 

Good  morning! 

...to  the  right 

Good  afternoon! 

...to  the  left 

Good  evening! 

How  can  1 get  to  the  hotel 

Hello! 

How  can  1 get  to... 

Good  night1 

the  center7 

All  the  best! 

the  station? 

Have  a nice  day! 

To/on  the  right. 

Welcome! 

To/on  the  left. 

Good  bye! 

Stnght  ahead. 

Where  can  1 buy  coffee7 

Meeting  Somebody 

Have  you  got  coffee7 

What  is  your  name7 

Yes.  we  have. 

My  name  is... 

No,  we  haven't. 

How  do  you  do? 

Please,  give  me  a coke. 

Glad  to  meet  you! 

How  much  is  it? 

Where  are  you  from? 

Here  you  are. 

1 am  from... 

Thank  you. 

How  are  you7 

You're  welcome. 

I’m  fine,  thanks. 

Sorry  (it  is  my  fault) 

And  you? 

Excuse  me,  may  1 ask  you  something7 

Not  too  well. 

Excuse  me,  may  1 ask  you  for  something? 

Do  you  speak  English/Bulganan7 

Yes,  please. 

A little. 

Yes,  of  course. 

Pm  sorry,  1 don't. 

1 have  a problem. 

Do  you  understand7 

1 need  help. 

1 don't  understand 

I ve  lost  my  way. 

1 don't  know. 

Please,  show  me  the  way  on  the  map 

Please,  speak  more  slowly. 

1 don't  feel  well. 

Pm  mamed. 

Pm  sick. 

Pm  single. 

Pm  tired. 

What  time  is  it7 

Some  Basic  Questions  and  Answers 

lt‘s  two  o'clock. 

What  is  this? 

Would  you  like  a coffee? 

This  is  a hotel. 

With  pleasure 

What  does  it  mean? 

No,  thanks. 

How  do  you  say  coffee  in  Bulgarian7 

Where  can  1 get  a taxi7 

Where  is  the  hotel? 

Can  1 get  a receipt,  please7 

It  is  over  there. 

Where  can  1 change  dollars7 

Go... 

What  is  the  exchange  rate7 

Buying  Personal  Items 

Useful  Adjectives 

Do  you  have..  7 

big/small 

Give  me... 

nice/ugly 

..  a stamp  to  America,  please. 

cheap/expensive 

...a  postcard 

cold/warm 

. two  postcards 

early/late 

...r  toothbrush 

young/old 

...ti-‘S  souvenir 

good/bad 

..a  packet  of  cigarettes 

strong/weak 

How  many  do  you 

tasty/delicious 

want? 

How  much  is  it7 

Other  Topic  Areas: 

Would  you  write  down  the  price  for  me. 

Forms  of  Address 

please7 

Members  of  the  Family 

i’ll  buy  it. 

The  Days  of  the  Week 

No.  thank  you1 

Numbers 

1 don't  want  it 

n a Restaurant 

1 don't  like  it. 

Menu  Reader 

Here  you  are1 

House  Orientation 

Thank  you1 

Common  Medical  Problems 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


PRE-DEPARTURE  MATERIALS: 
TAPES 


These  samples  consist  of  two  lists  of  contents  of  welcome  tapes  sent  to  Trainees.  It  is  useful  to 
notice  how  they  supplement  and  expand  the  information  in  the  Survival  guide.  The  first 
sample  is  from  Romania. 


The  second  is  from  Bulgaria,  and  also  includes  the  English  version  tapescripts  of  the  Listening 
Exercises  Section  of  the  tape. 


ROMANIA  6 TAPESCRIPT 


Side  A 

1.  introductions  : - Mihaela  Bobeica  -Language 

Coordinator 

- Art  Flanagan  -Country  Director 

- Anca  Tanasescu  - PST  Director 

- Teachers  - Magda  Stancuti 

Maria  Keminger 
Adriana  Tepeiea 
DanaHoltea 


2.  Romanian  Alphabet 

3.  Greetings 

4.  Numbers  from  1 to  20 

5.  Numbers  by  teens  30  to  100 

6.  The  days  of  the  week  beginning  with 
Monday 

7.  The  months  of  the  year  beginning 

8.  Introductions 

9.  Short  conversation  with  Host  family 

10.  At  the  bar 

11.  Short  conversation  between  two  friends 

12.  Asking  for  directions  on  the  street 

13.  Useful  phrases  to  be  used  with  the  host 
family 

14.  Short  introductions  of  Volunteers 

15.  Happy  birthday  - Multi  ani  tr^iasc^ 

16.  More  Introductions  from  Volunteers  : 


Side  B 

1.  Introductions 

2.  Phrases  for  the  first  day  with  the  Host  Family 

3.  Useful  Information  about  training 

4.  Role  Play  - Lunch  at  Pizza  Hut 

5.  Telephone  Conversations,  Getting  a taxi 

6.  What  to  do  for  fun  - places  to  go  : Discos, 
clubs,  cinemas,  TV,  etc. 

7.  Directions 

8.  Important  phrases 

9.  Shopping 

10.  Everyday  expressions 

11.  Romanian  Song 


o 
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Peace  Corps/Bulgaria 
Bulgarian  Language  Training  Tape 

Peace  Corps/Bulgaria  has  prepared  the  language  training  tape  wrth  useful  Bulganan  expressions  and  letenmg  exercises  to  help 
you  acquire  some  initial  knowledge  of  the  Bulganan  language. 

.CgJQlgQlS 

Si da  A; 

1 . Language  Coordinator  Zoya  Lubenova 

2.  Country  Director  Larry  Bartlett 

3.  Admin  Officer  Jean  Bloom 

4.  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  currently  serving  in  Bulgana: 

5.  A Language  Guide  to  Bulgarian 

5.  A Language  Guide  to  Bulgarian  (continued) 

6.  Listening  Exercises 

7.  Bulganan  Folk  Music 

Please,  dont  forget  to  take  the  tape  and  the  script  with  you  when  you  pack  your  luggage,  unless,  of  course,  you  have  mastered  all 
those  exercises. 

Script  in  English 

Hello  future  Peace  Corps  Volunteers' 

My  name  is  Zoya  Lubenova.  I’m  the  Language  Coordinator  at  Peace  Corps  / Bulgana  and  I'm  responsible  for  the  preparation  and 
implementation  of  the  language  training  program  in  your  Pre-Service  Training  and  dunng  your  two-year  service  in  Bulgana. 

I have  traveled  abroad  and  I believe  that  knowing  the  language  of  the  country  you  are  n.  is  an  extremely  valuable  advantage.  It  saves 
lots  of  troubles  and  makes  your  trip  more  meaningful  and  enjoyable.  I hope  that  the  tape  we  are  sending  you  will  be  very  useful. 
Good  luck!  I'm  looking  forward  to  meeting  you  in  Bulgaria! 

Hello!  My  name  is  Larry  Bartlett.  I am  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Peace  Corps  in  Bulgaria.  I'm  an  Amencan  from  Washington.  At 
the  moment  I live  with  my  family  in  Sofia.  I have  two  children,  an  eleven -year-old  girl  and  a six-year-old  boy. 

And  now  let  me  switch  to  English.  I'm  delighted  that  Zoya  has  prepared  this  tape  to  get  you  started  on  your  language  studies.  Your 
volunteer  experience  will  be  immeasurably  improved  by  acquisition  of  8ulganan.  And  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  support  your  language 
learning. 

I look  forward  to  seeing  you  soon!  Have  a nice  trip! 

I am  Jean  Bloom.  I'll  assist  you  administratively.  I hope  to  say  'Welcome  to  Bulgaria!*  to  you  very  soon.  This  is  a mce  country  and  very 
different.  I think  you'll  like  it. 

I know  I am  joined  by  all  staff  members  in  hoping  that  your  preparations  to  join  us  go  smoothly.  The  Bulgarian  language  is  very 
interesting  and  your  ability  to  express  yourself  will  o / » «ance  your  stay  here.  Have  a safe  trip  and  will  see  you  soon. 

Hello!  My  name  is  Eric  Matza.  I live  in  the  town  of  Lovech  where  I work  as  a teacher  of  English.  I've  been  in  Lovech  for  an  year  and  a 
half  now.  It's  a very  nice  city.  There  is  a covered  bridge  there  over  the  nver  of  Ossam  and  an  old  part  of  the  city  named  Varosha.  The 
first  language  school  in  Bulgaria  is  in  Lovech  but  I work  in  the  Math  School  I think  that  the  Math  School  in  Lovech  is  better  than  the 
Language  School  because  in  the  Math  School  we  have  very  good  colleagues  - teachers  of  English  They  are  young  but  have  a 
great  desire  to  be  good  teachers.  Well...  What  else  can  I say9  This  is  rt. 

Hello  everybody!  I'm  Jim  Nealon.  I arrived  in  Bulgana  in  June  last  year.  In  Amenca  I live  in  Ohio  but  here  - in  Bulgaria  I live  in 
Blagoevgrad.  I'm  a teacher  there.  We  re  waiting  for  you  in  Bulgaria.  All  the  best!  See  you  m June! 

It's  February  20th  today.  My  name  is  Richard  Sloane.  I work  as  a business  consultant  from  Peace  Corps  and  I live  and  work  in  the 
town  of  Kuystendil,  pretty  close  to  Sofia. 

First,  I’d  like  to  say  to  you  'Welcome  to  Bulgana!*  I hope  that  your  two  years  will  be  perfect,  a very  good  opportunity  for  a mce  country 
as  Bulgana.  We  have  tots  of  problems  but  this  is  normal.  We  all  have  problems.  But  if  you  have  a little  patience  and  rf  you  can  work 
hard,  and  work  at  high  standards,  you'll  be  successful. 

I really  appreciate  your  decision  to  come  here  in  Bulgana  and  become  a Peace  Corps  volunteer  because  I think  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  to  work  senously  and  to  give  something  really  important  in  those  crucial  days.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
histoncal  transition  from  something  close  to.  I hope,  something  more  open.  And  if  you  can  be  a part  of  this  transformation,  this  is 
something  terrific,  this  is  something  with  a great  quality.  Well...,  welcome  and  wish  you  a success!  If  you  need  something,  we  - the 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  are  here  and  rt  will  be  a pleasure  for  me  if  I can  help  you.  This  is  part  of  the  reason  why  I'm  a Volunteer  and,  l 
hope,  we  can  work  together  here. 

Thank  you  and  see  you  soon! 

Good  afternoon  future  Peace  Corps  Volunteers!  My  name  is  Heather  Aimer  and  I work  as  an  environmental  person  in  Gabrovo.  This 
is  a town  in  the  middle  of  Bulgana  where  there  are  mountains  in  which  the  nature  is  very  nice  and  there  are  a tot  of  wild  animals  and 
plants.  The  life  there  is  very  calm  and  the  work  is  smooth,  t hope,  next  year  you'll  enjoy  your  work  here  I think  that  things  in  Bulgana 
are  not  very  much  different  from  those  m Amer.ca.  Probably  you'll  have  your  own  view  but.  I think,  that  you'll  like  the  things  here.  And 
rf  you  have  good  luck,  you’ll  have  the  same  teachers  of  Bulgarian  which  we  had  last  summer  because  they  were  very  good  and  we 
learned  a lot  from  them.  Now,  I'm  saying  ’Welcome  to  Bulgaria!*  t hope  that  we'll  work  together  on  lots  of  projects.  Maybe  you'll  be 
future  environmental  volunteers  and  we'll  see. 

Chao  and  have  a mce  tnp! 

Hello'  I'm  Marv-Maroaret.  I live  in  Lovech  as  well  with  my  best  fnend  Enc.  Lovech  is  a very  nice  town.  He  and  I like  living  there.  We  work 
at  one  and  the  same  school.  We  are  teachers  of  English.  As  Eric  has  already  mentioned,  we  have  really  nice  colleagues  there.  I'd  like 
to  tell  you  now  that  my  two  years  here  are  nearly  finished,  I'm  very  much  pleased  wrth  everything  I've  learned  here.  Bulgana  is  a very 
nice  and  interesting  country  You'll  like  the  people  here  very  much.  I'm  sure  about  this.  Simply,  come  and  see1 

Good  afternoon1  I'm  Jenmler.  I'm  a volunteer  m Vratza.  I'm  a teacher  there.  I have  severe!  things  to  tell  you  but  you'll  learn  them  by 
yourself.  Simply,  you'll  team  a lot...  A piece  of  advice  - do  not  dnnk  boza' 


Bulgarian  Language  Training  Tape 
Sample  Dlaloga/Liatenmg  Exercises 


A.  Meflo’  What's  your  name7 
B i'm  Q<£  And  you'* 

A m Mana 

B Pleased  to  meet  /o- 
A Pleased  to  meet  yo, 

i 

i 

i i 

l ....  . : 

A Helo'  '*m  Bui 
B:  im  Maria. 

A Pleased  to  meet  vou 
B:  Pleased  tc  meet  you 
A:  Where  are  you  from* 

B-  im  from  Bulgaria  And  yaw* 
A;  rm  from  America 
B:  Good  Dye' 

A.  Good  bye' 

Good  afternoon1 

Good  afternoon' 

1 m Wary.  1 m from  America 

i'm  BrB.  rm  from  Ame.-xa 

im  from  Texas. 

I'm  from  Nevada 

i'm  a teacher. 

im  a businessman 

i m a Peace  Corps  volunteer 

1 m a Peace  Corps  volunteer 

Good  afternoon' 

Good  afternoon' 

i'm  B*u.  Im  from  America 

I’m  Mary,  fm  from  America. 

i'm  from  Nevada. 

Im  from  Texas. 

rm  a teacher 

I'm  an  environmental  person.  ' 

i m a Peace  Corps  volunteer 

l m a Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

1 

Good  afternoon' 

Good  afternoon1  ! 

im  Mary,  in  from  Amenca 

1 m Bl.  Ilm  from  Amenca.  ! 

I'm  from  Texas. 

i m from  Nevada 

ima  business  lady 

i m an  eovrormentai  person  1 

i'm  a Peace  Corps  volunteer 

i m a Peace  Corps  volunteer  1 

A Excuse  me.  wnere  t$  me 

Excuse  me  i have  a probrem  "here  ! 

bathroom  <to<iet)7 

«s  no  hot  water 

B Over  there. 

There  «$  no  towel 

A:  Excuse  me.  where  >s  me 

There  is  no  toilet  paper 

bathroom7 

There  t$  no  soap 

B Cver  there. 

There  £ no  electricity 

A Excuse  me.  where  is  me 

I have  a headache. 

kitchen7 

I have  a stomach  ache 

B Over  there 

i nave  a tooth-ache  ; 

A Excuse  me.  where  >s  me  note  7 

i have  a sore  throat  ! 

B Over  there. 

i have  a ear-ache  ! 

A Excuse  me.  where  is  the  ca'e7 

i am  sxx  ! 

B.  Over  there. 

i have  a temperature 

A.  Excuse  me.  where  >s  the 

restaurant** 

B Over  there 

i 

A.  Excuse  me.  where  >s  the  post 

i 

office'* 

j 

B Over  there 

A Excuse  me.  where  »$  me  shop" 

B.  Over  there. 

1 

A.  Good  morning’ 

B'  Good  morning1 
A How  are  you7 
B i'm  fine 

A Please,  have  a sear  Would  yc- 
fike  some  coffee7 
B Yes.  pease 
A.  What  about  milk7 
B:  No.  I don't  fcke  rmsk. 

A.  Would  you  hke  sausages7 
B'  Nc.  thanks  I'm  a vegetaran 
) d hke  some  cheese  and  butter 
Some  more  coffee,  please 

A Do  you  like  cotee’ 

B Yes.  i do 
A Dc  you  like  milk7 
B Yes.  1 CO 
A Do  you  like  eggs7 
B Yes.  t do 

A Do  you  like  tomatoes ' 

B ves.  l dc 

a Oo  you  i«ke  cheese" 

B vc-s.  I Cc 

j 

i 

i 

A Oo  you  i.ke  ooffee7 
e No.  1 Oont 

A Can  i have  a glass  of  water7  1 

B ves.  here  you  are 

A Do  you  like  mi.x7 

A Car  . have  a coffee"  ; 

B No. 1 don  L 

B Yes.  here  you  are 

A Do  you  like  eggs7 

A Can  i have  a bee'7 

B No.  I don't. 

B Yes.  here  you  are 

A Do  you  I*e  tomatoes7 

A Car  i nave  a coke7 

B.  No.  i don  t 

B Yes.  here  you  are 

A Do  you  tike  cheese7 

A Car  i have  a sarcfwch  ’ 

; 0 No.  I don  i 

3 ves.  here  yoj  are 

A CcHee.  please 
B Here  you  are1 
A Thank  you  How  much  *$  t: 
A to  levs 

A An  envelope,  please 
B Here  you  are' 

A Thank  you  How  much  s I7 

A.  3 leva. 

A A postcard.  p*ease 
B Here  you  are' 

A.  TbarK  you  how  much  is  it7 
A 1 5 leva 

A A stamp  to  America  pease 
B Here  you  arc' 

A Thank  you  how  much  ts  t ; 
A SO  lo-a 

I 
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SAMPLES 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


PRE-DEPARTURE  MATERIALS 
OTHER  RESOURCES 


Tne  newly  devloping  potential  of  the  World  Wide  Web  makes  countries  accessible  in  a way 
they  never  were.  This  sample  is  an  excerpt  of  a List  of  internet  addresses  for  Romanian 
institutions  and  sources  of  infonnation  on  the  country  that  was  provided  as  part  of  the  Pre- 
Departure  Information  sent  to  invitees. 

Romania  on  the  Internet 
Romanian  Sites  on  the  Web~December  22,  1995 . 


Topic  Areas: 

Art  & Literature 
Economy  and  Business 
Education  and  Research 
Foundations  and  Cultural 
Centers 


General  Country  Info  Politics 

Government  Regions  and  Cities 

Internet  Access  Providers  Sport 

News  Tourism 


Art  and  Literature 

http://www.info.polymtl.ca/zuse/tavi/www/poezii/inceput.html 

http://www.vsat.ro/artexpo/welcome2.htmr' 

http://www.lglobal.com/sculpcan/nphp.htmr 

http://www.  interport.net/- radvel/poezii.html" 

http://www.cs.rochester.edU/u/istrate/roi.ilt/lucru/romlit.html 

http://www.atms.be/Hessenhuis/Gallery/Poemeen.eng.htmi 

Economy  and  Business 

http://www1  .usal  .com/~ibnet/romccihp.html 

http://www.embassy.org/romania/economic/economic.html 

http://www.generation.net/romania/ 

http://www.ids.net/hermes/present.htrnr 

http://www.  humnet.ucla.edu/hcf/staff/andrei/romecon.htm!" 

http://www.vsat.ro/lMAGO/lMAGO.htmr1 

Education  and  Research 

http://infocib.ase.ro/ 

http://www.uaic.ro 

http://www.ubbcluj.fo/ 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


STUDENT  TEXTBOOKS: 
GENERAL  CRITERIA 


Providing  a student  textbook  is  one  of  the  major  materials  development  tasks  that  many  posts 
need  to  accomplish.  Suitable  books  may  occasionally  be  available  commercially,  but  most 
programs  need  to  develop  such  materials  themselves.  The  development  process  may  mean 
creating  all  materials  "from  scratch",  or  it  may  mean  revising  existing  materials  in  order  to 
meet  new  training  needs,  such  as  a specific  technical  focus,  or  to  correct  perceived  problems 
based  on  previous  Trainee  evaluations,  or  even  to  adjust  your  training  program  to  include  more 
communicative  methodologies.  No  matter  whether  you  are  selecting  from  pre-existing 
materials  or  developing  new  ones,  the  criteria  for  your  final  product  will  be  similar.  Language 
Coordinators  have  compiled  this  list  of  basic  criteria  that  any  good  textbook  should  have. 


1.  RELEVANT  The  sequence  of  topics  and  competencies  should  be  based  on  a 

MTTF  MTS  i r 

1 1 a curriculum  which  reflects  learner  needs  and  capabilities. 

The  materials  should  provide  information  about  authentic 
language  as  it  is  actually  used,  and  should  build  a positive 
attitude  and  a sense  of  learner  responsibility  for  using  the 
language. 


2.  VARIETY  OF  There  should  be  a variety  of  exercises  and  types  of  activities 
CONTENT  to  SUpp0rt  and  promote  creative,  interesting  lessons.  Content 
should  be  variable  from  the  point  of  view  of  seriousness  and 
sense  of  humor.  The  book  should  provide  materials  for 
different  learning  styles. 


3.  TASK-ORIENTED  The  contents,  including  the  grammar  and  other  material 
FOCUS  should  all  relate  to  real-life  needs  and  lead  to  actual 

language  use.  Exercises  should  focus  on  helping  students 
accomplish  specific  communication  tasks  in  the  target 
language. 


4. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  SELF- 
ASSESSMENT 


The  textbook  should  provide  learners  with  ways  to  direct  and 
assess  their  own  learning.  It  should  encourage  students  to 
formulate  their  own  learning  goals  and  take  stock  of  their 
progress  on  a regular  basis. 


5.  ADEQUATE 
AMOUNT  OF 
CONTENT 


6.  APPROPRIATE 
SEQUENCE  OF 
ACTIVITIES 


7.  APPROPRIATE  USE 
OF  TARGET 
LANGUAGE/ 
ENGLISH 

8.  CONSISTENT 
STRUCTURE 


9.  ATTRACTIVE 
APPEARANCE 


lO.  CLEAR,  CONCISE 
INSTRUCTIONS 


The  number  of  exercises  and  activities  should  be  adequate. 

The  number  of  new  vocabulary  items  and  grammar  points 
introduced  in  each  lesson  needs  to  be  controlled  (only  one  or 
two  grammar  points  per  competency). 

Practice  exercises  and  activities  should  progress: 

•from  easy  to  difficult  or  simple  to  complex 
•from  the  known  and  familiar  to  the  new  and  unknown 
•from  comprehension  of  new  material  (understanding  through 
reading  or  listening)  to  production  (trying  out  the  new 
material  through  speaking  or  writing) 

There  should  be  less  and  less  reliance  on  English  and  an 
increased  use  of  the  target  language  (in  instructions  and 
explanations)  as  the  students  progress. 

There  should  be  a consistent  structure  throughout  the  book. 
Units  should  correlate  with  Topics.  Lessons  should  correlate 
with  Competencies.  There  should  be  regular  review  exercises 
and  activities  at  the  end  of  each  unit.  There  should  be  both 
grammar  and  vocabulary  exercises  as  well  as  communicative 
activities  combining  multiple  competencies. 

The  book  should  be  appealing  looking  with  clear  print  and 
good,  clear  illustrations.  The  book  should  be  of  a manageable 
size,  not  too  bulky. 

Instructions  for  exercises  and  activities  should  be  brief  and 
help  the  student  understand  the  task. 


11.  CULTURAL  NOTES  Elements  of  the  culture  should  have  a strong  place  in  the 

book:  famous  savings,  articles,  tips,  stories,  well-known  songs 
and  background  notes. 

12.  GRAMMAR  NOTES  There  should  be  clear  explanations  and  tables  for  grammar 

points.  If  possible  they  should  also  be  presented  in  charts  for 
self-study  outside  of  class. 

13.  OPTIONAL  There  should  be  an  appendix  with  information  for  additional 
APPENDIX  study  - such  things  as  a reader,  add  .ional  cultural  notes, 

grammar  explanations,  tables,  charts,  and  a key  to  exercises. 

14.  OPTIONAL  There  might  be  a glossary  in  the  back  providing  Fnglish 
GLOSSARY  equivalents  for  vocabulary'  used  in  the  book. 


THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


STUDENT  TEXTBOOKS: 
EVALUATION  CRITERIA  FOR 
INDIVIDUAL  LESSONS 


In  addition  to  considering  general  criteria  of  student  textbook  design,  it  is  also  important  to  keep  in 
mind  some  basic  principles  for  designing  individual  lessons.  Language  Coordinators  from  ECAM 
countries  developed  this  list  of  evaluation  questions  for  each  of  the  four  basic  stages  of  any  language 
lesson  (motivation;  information,  practice,  and  application).  You  can  use  them  to  help  you  evaluate 
the  format  and  content  of  the  individual  lessons  you’re  developing. 

• Is  there  a logical  link  between  the  competency  and  the 
theme  to  teach?  Does  the  competency  respond  to  the  survival 
or  technical  needs  of  the  Trainee?  Is  the  competency  reflected 
in  every  part  and  detail  of  the  lesson  plan? 

• Is  there  an  appropriate  emphasis  among  the  four  language 
skills:  listening  and  reading  (reception),  speaking  and  writing 
(production)? 

• Does  the  material  respect  the  learning  process  progression 
by  moving  from  dependency  to  independence?  Does  every 
learning  style  find  its  place  in  the  proposed  activities? 

• Would  you  find  the  material  useful  and  interesting  if  you 
were  a Trainee? 

MOTIVATION  •Trainees  are  motivated  by  the  recognition  and  the  attention 

given  to  their  needs  and  interests. 

•Do  the  materials  contain  such  material  as  dialogues/ texts 
written  by  language  trainers;  texts  from  books  or  newspapers; 
cartoon  strips  and  video  and/or  audio  recordings  to  provide 
motivation  to  learn  particular  language  content.  Is  the 
motivation  activity  related  to  the  competency? 

• Is  the  language  used  naturally?  Is  it  adapted  to  the 
language  level?  Is  the  text  the  right  length?  Are  there  long 
sentences? 

• Can  the  motivation  material  be  covered  in  more  or  less  th 
20  minutes? 


GENERAL 

QUESTIONS 
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INFORMATION 


PRACTICE 

ACTIVITIES 


APPLICATION 

TASKS 


• Does  the  language  content  have  a logical  or  thematic  link 
with  the  competency?  Are  the  sentences  used  naturally  ? Is 
the  context  realistic  and  credible? 

• Is  the  level  appropriate?  Is  there  too  much  or  too  little 
material? 

• Is  there  a mix  of  inductive  and  deductive  approaches  ? Are 
the  explanations  precise  and  adapted  to  the  Trainees’  level? 

• Can  it  be  presented  in  a brief  amount  of  time? 

• Are  the  exercises  introduced  by  a brief  summary  of  the 
points  ? 

• Is  the  cultural  note  logically  derived  from  text/dialogue? 
(competency  / theme) 

• Are  all  activities  related  to  the  competency?  Are 
vocabulary  words,  grammar  points,  and  functions  integrated? 
Is  the  language  appropriate? 

• Are  activities  centered  on  the  Trainees?  Are  instructions 
clear? 

• Is  there  variety  in  the  proposed  exercises?  Do  they  help 
the  practice  of  the  four  language  skills?  Are  activities  well 
varied? 

• Is  there  balance  between  pre-communicative  exercises 
(Drills...)  and  those  which  allow  learners  to  internalize  the 
material  by  methods  other  than  the  simple  repetition  of 
words  (such  as  structural  manipulation  or  logical  games?) 

• Is  the  task  (community  contact  assignment,  scavenger  hunt, 
etc.)  related  to  the  competency? 

• Are  instructions  clear? 

• Would  you  feel  personally  embarrassed  if  you  were  asked  to 
do  it? 

• Can  the  Trainees  socially  execute  the  task,  as  adult  people, 
without  feeling  ridiculous? 


<) 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


STUDENT  TEXTBOOKS: 
PROTOTYPE  SAMPLE  LESSON 


Language  Coordinators  from  ECAM  countries  met  in  Sinaia,  Romania  in  1993.  Among  other 
projects,  one  group  designed  a prototype  unit  for  "the  ideal"  student  text.  This  sample  describes 
the  kinds  of  exercises  and  activities  that  they  felt  would  be  most  adaptable  and  useful. 

PROTOTYPE  LESSON  DESIGN 
ECAM  LANGUAGE  TRAINERS  CONFERENCE 
SINAIA  ROMANIA 

UNIT  # TOPIC:  Family 

LESSON  # COMPETENCIES: 

identify  family  members 
talk  about  own/other's  family 
inquire  about  other  people's  families 


CONTENT  AREAS: 


Vocabulary 

Grammar 

Lang.  Function 

Cultural 

Note 

Father 

Mother 

Husband 

Wife 

Son 

Daughter 

Brother 

Sister 

Grandfather 

Grandmother 

family 

parents 

Expressing 
possession  (3rd 
person  singular- 
feminine  and 
masculine) 

Identifying  family 
relationships,  e.g. 
Asking  for  and 
giving  info 
concerning  family 
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1.  MOTIVATION 

Instructor  shows  photo  of  his/her  opwn  family  and  discusses  it 


2.  PRESENTATION 

Dialog  with  pictures  illustrating  family  trees  of  Bob  and  Mary  (This  may  be  used  for  Ts 
presentation  of  new  vocabulary  and  Grammar  and  for  Early  Production) 


GRAMMAR  FOCUS 


Subject 

Pronouns 

Possessive  ! 
Pronouns. 

to  have 

i 

MY 

1 HAVE 

YOU 

YOUR 

YOU  HAVE 

HE 

HIS 

HE  HAS 

SHE 

HER 

SHE  HAS 

WE 

OUR 

WE  HAVE 

THEY 

THEIR 

THEY  HAVE 

3.  PRACTICE: 

1 . Listen  to  the  dialogue  between  Bob  and  Mary.  Identify  the  people  that  they  are 
talking  about  and  put  a check  mark  against  their  names. 

Dialog  with  Bob  and  Mary  talking  about  people  in  their  families,  their  names,  ages, 
professions , etc . (The  tape  script  may  either  be  in  the  book  or  in  an  appendix 

containing  all  tape  scripts.) 

2.  Listen  to  the  dialogue  again.  Fill  out  the  frames  in  the  picture  with  the  appropriate 
word  form  the  list  below: 

(mother,  sister,  grandfather,  wife,  son) 
pictures  of  some  of  the  relatives  shown  in  the  presentation  illustrations 

3.  Say  three  things  you  have  learned  about: 

Bob's  relatives 

Mary's  relatives 

(Examples:  His  wife  is  from  Boston.  Her  father  has  a new  car) 

4.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  possessives  corresponding  to  the  pronouns  and  nouns  in 
brackets. 

Model:  (1)  My  sister  is  a student 

(He)  His  parents  are  in  the  U.S. 

(Dora)  Her  brother  is  eight. 

5-10  questions 

5.  Read  and  answer  questions  about  Ms.  "CM  and  her  family. 

A paragraph  about  Mrs.  "C"  and  her  family.  New  vocabulary  and  grammar  will  be  used 
alongside  with  previously  practiced/learned  material. 

Yes/No  and  wh.  questions  about  the  paragraph 

6.  Fill  in  the  blanks  in  the  following  paragraph  with  one  of  the  suitable  words  in  the 
frame  below: 

My,  your,  his,  her, 
have,  has 

Paragraph  with  blanks  to  be  filled  out 

7.  Here  is  Jane's  family  tree.  It  is  not  complete.  Talk  to  your  partner  to  fill  out  the 
missing  information.  Ilustration  of  Jane's  family  tree  with  blanks. 


8.  A.  Use  the  questions  in  the  frame  (you  may  add  other  questions  of  your  own)  to 
find  out  two  things  about  your  t leagues  and  your  teacher's  families. 


Have  you  got  a large  family  tree? 

Do  you  have  many  brothers  and  sisters? 

How  many  people  are  there  in  your  family? 

Tell  me  about  your  mother,  father,  grandfather,  grandmother,  etc. 
(What  is  her  name,  job?  Where  is  he  from?) 


Write  what  you  have  found  out  in  a table  like  this: 


Name 

What  t have  found  out 

Julie 

Her  father  is  a professor  at ... 

Ambrose 

His  son,  John,  is  36. 

B.  Report  back  to  the  group  about  the  most  interesting  things  you  have  found  out. 

9.  Talk  to  the  class  about  your  own  family  (you  might  use  one  of  your  family  photos). 
Answer  the  questions  you  might  be  asked  for  clarification. 

4.  ASSIGNMENTS 

a.  CONTACT  ASSIGNMENT: 

Find  out  about  your  Host's  (or  the  PC  secretary's)  family 
Deliver  the  result  in  speech  and  in  writing 

b.  Use  the  information  you  got  in  task  #8  and  devise  a "find  someone  who"  warm  up 
for  tomorrow’s  lesson. 

c.  WRITTEN  HOMEWORK: 

Two  or  three  short,  structured  exercises  to  practice  vocabulary,  grammar,  language 
functions  practiced/produced/used  during  the  lesson. 

-fill  in  blanks  with  correct  form  of . . 

with  missing  words  (CLOZE) 

-ask  questions  to  answers  provided 
-answer  questions 

•make  sentences  using  substitution  tables 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


STUDENT  TEXTBOOKS: 
BEGINNING  LEVEL  FRENCH 
FROM  FRANCOPHONE  AFRICA 

This  sample  lesson  is  the  first  unit  of  the  beginning  French  materials  developed  for 
Francophone  Africa.  It  is  useful  to  compare  what  appears  here  as  the  student  text,  with  the 
sample  of  the  parallel  lesson  from  the  teachers'  manual,  which  demonstrates  how  these 
particular  materials  would  actually  be  utilized  in  a classroom. 


Competence  n*l  Se presenter 


OMPETENCE  n*  1 : Se  presenter  (Introducing oneself} 


l 


/ t 

Mademcaselle 


Novice 


S : i g 1 a i r e 


I 


thalogvf 


A Bonjour,  Monsieur 
B Bonjour.  Mademoiselle 
A.  Comment  <^v*? 

B Bien  mem  Et  vous  7 

A Tres  bien  mera.  Comment  vcxis  appei«2-vous  7 
B Je  mappelle  Mamadou.  Et  vous,  comment  vous  appelez-vous  ' 
A Je  mappelle  Linda.  Vcus  £trs  malien  7 
P Oui.  >e  sms  m*iien.  Vous  mane*  7 
A Non.  (e  sms  ceiibaUir*  Vous  *tes  professeur  ' 

B Oui.  t*  sms  professeur  Au  revou  Lunda 
A An  rev  or  Mamadou 


S'appeler:  to  be  called  V& When  talking  about  one's  profession  in  French,  the  article  "a"  is  not  used: 

Jc  m'appelle  1 am  called  j a teacher. > Je  suis  professeur. 

tu  t'appelles  y°u  are  called  ^re  y0U  a doctor? >Vous  ctes  m£decin? 


STUDENT  TEXTBOOKS: 
SELF-DIRECTED  LESSON  FROM 
KIRIBATI 


This  is  a sample  lesson  was  adapted  from  "Learning  Kiribati  on  You  Own."  As  de-centralized 
training  models  become  more  and  more  common  throughout  the  Peace  Corps  world,  this  kind  ot 
self-directed  independent  learning  format  wiU  be  used  increasingly. 


LESSON  PLAMM1MQ 

This  is  a self-study  lesson  written  as  a model  for  Volunteers  to  use  when  learning 
language  and  culture  on  their  own  in  their  sites. 

TEA  BREAK  AT  SCHOOL 

Tea  time  is  a great  time  to  expand  your  language  since  it  happens  everyday;  you're 
already  a part  of  the  group,  and  you  can  observe  or  participate  as  much  or  as  little  as  you 
choose. 

PREPARATION:  DECIDE  WHAT  YOU  WANT  TO  LEARN 

Think  about  tea  time  at  your  school.  What  topics  do  the  teachers  talk  about?  Do  they 
ask  you  questions  in  their  language  or  they  tend  to  address  you  in  English?  Do  you  find 
yourself  sitting  next  to  teachers  who  speak  English  well  rather  than  sitting  with  those 
with  lower  English  ability?  What  language  do  you  need  in  order  to  get  your  tea?  What 
language  do  you  need  to  chat  with  the  other  teachers? 

If  you  don't  already  know  the  following  from  past  experience,  observe  at  tea  time  for  a 
few  days.  Notice  who  talks  to  whom,  the  relationships  between  men  and  women 
teachers,  where  people  sit,  and  what  the  general  routine  is.  Observe  your  own  role — 
become  aware  of  who  talks  to  you,  what  they  say  to  you,  what  you  wish  you  could  say 
to  them  that  you  can't.  Think  about  what  you  already  know.  Think  about  what  you  will 
have  to  do  to  become  more  a part  of  this  group  of  people. 

Tea  time  is  a good  time  to  observe  without  being  obvious  because  you'll  also  be 
drinking  your  tea  and  eating. 


Then  choose  your  objectives  based  on  what  you  most  need.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
lesson,  let's  assume  you  already  know  howto  request  tea-with  lots  of  sugar.  What  you 
want  to  learn  now  is  how  to  converse  with  the  teachers  socially.  You'll  have  to  make 
decisions  about  what  specifically  to  focus  on  first;  one  area  you  might  choose  is 
conversation  about  the  food  served  at  tea  time  and  how  to  compliment  food  items 
brought  by  other  teachers.  At  school  today,  during  tea  time,  try  not  to  get  very  involved 
in  conversations  in  English  or  in  your  new  language.  You  are  there  to  listen  and  learn. 

LEARNING 

1.  Focus  Your  Attention 

Pay  attention  to  the  area  you  have  chosen:  complimenting  food  items.  You  have 
decided  to  listen  for  food  vocabulary,  phrases  for  compliments  and  other  language  that 
is  used  as  tea  is  served.  Listen  to  the  intonation  used  with  compliments.  Listen  to 
differences  between  men  and  women  giving  compliments.  What  is  the  response  to  a 
compliment?  Listen  for  the  word  order  in  the  statements;  compare  it  to  the  questions. 

2.  Comprehend  and  Remember 

Listen  to  specific  aspects  of  the  conversation  and  use  your  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  your  previous  experiences  with  tea  time  to  make  some  guesses  about  unfamiliar 
expressions  and  phrases.  Look  at  people's  facial  expressions  when  tea  is  served  and 
try  to  guess  when  they  are  praising  the  food  and  the  cook.  When  you  hear  the  phrases 
that  you  don't  know,  try  to  repeat  them  silently  to  yourself  and  try  to  remember  the  food 
vocabulary  that  you  hear  by  thinking  of  the  items  within  categories:  learn  the  things  that 
you  put  in  tea  together,  remember  the  new  sweets  by  co!^r  or  texture.  Divide 
compiments  by  food/drink/homemade  versus  store  bought  items. Get  a feeling  for  the 
rhythm  and  melody  of  the  sounds,  and  make  connections  in  your  mind  between  the 
sounds  and  the  meaning.  Write  down  what  you  can  remember  as  soon  after  tea  time  as 
possible  or  carry  around  a notebook  and  get  a teacher  to  help  you  write  the  new  words 
and  phrases  as  you  hear  them. 

3.  Practice 

• Begin  Creating  the  Conversation . Write  down  what  you  want  to  be  able  to  say  and 
understand,  in  the  form  of  words,  phrases  and  expressions  that  you  want  to  use, 
questions  and  expected  answers,  or  a dialogue  that  you  think  will  fit  your  situation.  Go 
to  a dictionary  or  a phrase  list  or  ask  a teacher  what  she  would  really  say  at  tea  time.  Start 
with  what  you  already  know  and  then  consult  outside  sources. 

• Listen . Listen  at  other  events  such  as  parties  or  dinners  to  hear  compliments.  Add  to 
your  list. 

• Practice  saying  the  words  and  phrases  until  you  can  do  it  easily,  without  looking 
at  your  notes.  Play  some  games  with  local  kids  to  practice  the  names  of  food.  Put 
descriptive  adjectives  or  phrases  on  cards  and  match  them  to  certain  foods  that  you  like 
(or  dislike).  T ry  out  compliments  on  your  neighbor  or  on  the  neighborhood  kids  and 
look  and  listen  for  people's  reactions. 

• Fto/e-p/ay  the  dialogue  with  a friend,  you  taking  the  role  of  the  Volunteer  and  he  or 
she  pretending  to  be  another  teacher. 

4.  Go  Out  and  Do  It 

At  the  next  tea  time,  take  a deep  breath,  wait  for  the  appropriate  moment,  and  surprise 
your  colleagues  wit  your  ability  to  use  the  language  to  compliment  the  food.  Don't 
forget  to  use  the  words  that  you  hear-perhaps  repeating  them  after  you  hear  a teacher 
use  them.  Focus  on  simple  sentence  structure.  And  use  clarification  strategies,  such 
as  asking  someone  to  speak  more  slowly  or  asking  for  the  word  for  an  item  you  don't 
know.  And  reward  yourself  by  having  three  extra  biscuits  and  an  extra  spoonful  of 
sugar  in  your  tea. 
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FOLLOW  UP:  LEARNING  FROM  THE  EXPERIENCE 


1.  Think  About  What  Happened. 

As  soon  as  possible,  write  down/think  about  what  happened.  Who  did  you  talk  to? 

What  was  the  reaction  of  the  teachers  to  your  attempts  at  conversation?  Make  notes  of 
things  (perhaps  in  your  language  journal)  that  happened  that  surprised  you  in  any  way, 
good  or  bad. 

2.  Make  a List  of  New  Words  and  Phrases. 

Compare  your  notes  with  your  original  phrases.  What  are  the  words  and  expressions 
you  actually  heard  and  used.  What  did  you  learn  about  the  language?  Start  making  a list 
of  different  ways  to  compliment  (the  food). 

3.  What  Did  You  Learn  About  the  Culture? 

What  did  you  learn  about  the  culture  of  tea  time  at  school?  What  are  the  conversation 
topics?  Who  talks  with  whom?  What  are  the  male/female  relationships? 

4.  Tell  a Friend  About  Your  Experience. 

Ask  the  questions  you  have  about  the  language  and  the  culture.  Decide  if  you  want  to 
do  some  drills  or  language  games  or  an  additional  roleplay.  Perhaps  you  want  to  record 
the  next  tea  time  and  listen  to  the  tape  with  your  friend. 

5.  What  Did  You  Learn  About  the  Wav  You  Learn? 

If  you  wrote  down  and  practiced  a possible  dialogue  in  advance,  did  it  help  you  or  would 
you  prefer  to  have  just  a few  phrases  to  get  started  or  do  you  like  to  just  dive  into  the 
situation  and  do  as  much  as  you  can  on  the  spot?  Are  you  beginning  to  identify 
language  areas  where  you  need  more  practice?  What  can  you  do  to  get  this  practice? 
How  did  you  remember  your  new  vocabulary? 

5.  Plan  Another  Lesson. 

Now  you  are  ready  for  your  next  tea  time  and  perha;:  for  a new  topic  of  conversation. 

6.  Possible  Next  Steps: 

♦ Record  the  tea-time  conversation  (make  sure  it's  all  right  with  the  other  teachers)  to 
listen  to  later.  Listen  to  the  tape,  repeating  after  the  phrases  and  trying  to  figure  out  the 
meaning.  Then  try  some  of  the  new  words  and  expressions  the  next  day. 

♦ Practice  the  language  involved  in  polite  passing  of  food  items  and  requesting  items 
with  a friend  the  day  before — by  role  playing,  for  example.  Do  the  same  with 
compliments  and  comments  about  the  food  that  are  appropriate  in  this  situation. 

♦ Tea  time  is  a great  opportunity  to  listen  to  small  talk.  Look  for  topics  you  can  use  to 
plan  other  self-study  lessons.  For  example,  how  about  a lesson  for  yourself  based  on 
talking  about  the  students.  Learn  the  words  and  expressions  the  other  teachers  use  to 
describe  the  students'  work  habits  and  intelligence,  and  their  feelings  toward  them.  Or 
learn  to  talk  about  the  weather,  next  weekend’s  social  events  at  the  village  meeting 
center  or  the  party  last  weekend. 


THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


STUDENT  WORKBOOKS: 
QUESTIONS  TO  ASK  BEFORE 
YOU  BEGIN  DEVELOPMENT 


Student  workbooks  can  be  used  in  a number  of  different  ways,  and  for  a number  of  different 
purposes.  The  scope  and  design  of  such  materials  will  therefore  vary  widely.  Language 
Coordinators  from  EC  AM  countries  have  compiled  some  basic  questions  that  you  need  to  decide 
before  you  begin  the  student  workbook  development  process. 


WHEN  ARE  THE  'here  are  two  different  times  in  ;he  language  learning  process 
MATERIALS  TO  when  there  might  be  a need  for  student  workbooks. 

BE  USED?  • Workbooks  can  be  designed  to  use  during  PST  in  connection 

with  other  teaching  materials,  such  as  your  student  textbook. 
•They  can  also  be  designed  for  Volunteers  to  use  after  PST  to 
promote  continued  language  learning,  and  provide  some 
structure  for  working  with  a tutor. 


WHAT  PURPOSE 
DO  THE 

MATERIALS  PLAY 
IN  YOUR 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM? 


Workbooks  designed  for  use  during  PST  can  also  sen  e 
different  purposes.  You  may  want  a collection  of  additional 
practice  activities  to  be  used  in  connection  with  your  student 
text.  Such  workbooks  would  contain  the  homework,  contact 
assignments  and  additional  reading  and  study  materials  that 
you  expect  Trainees  to  study  each  day  after  their  regular 
classes.  Such  workbooks  would  not  necessarily  need  answer 
keys,  since  the  expectation  is  that  the  teacher  would  go  over 
such  activities  in  class  or  as  homework.  This  style  of 
workbook  also  adapts  well  to  being  in  the  form  of  separate 
individual  handouts  that  are  distributed  bv  the  teacher  as  a 
follow-up  to  a specific  lesson. 


PST  workbooks  can  also  be  designed  to  provide  supplementary 
information  that  can  be  used  voluntarily  for  self-study  by 
more-motivated  or  more-advanced  Trainees,  or  to  present 
iiiiormation  in  ways  that  appeal  to  different  learning  styles. 
such  workbooks  might  contain  additional  information 


HOW  ARE  THE 
MATERIALS  TO 
BE  USED:  SELF- 
STUDY  OR  WITH  A 
TUTOR? 


WHAT  SKILLS  DO 
YOU  WANT  TO 
STRESS? 


WHAT  IS  THE 

DEVELOPMENT 

PROCESS? 


on  grammar,  readir.gs,  or  cultural  information  in  the  target 
language  that  Tiainees  could  work  through  at  their  own  pace. 
This  kind  of  workbook  should  ideally  have  features  that 
promote  self-directed  study,  such  as  answer  keys  to  the 
exercises,  and  indexes  and  should  probably  be  a single  set  of 
bound  materials. 

As  suggested  above,  workbooks  designed  for  use  after  PST  can 
be  designed  for  self-study  or  for  use  with  a tutor  or  language 
informant  at  the  Volunteer's  site.  Materials  that  are 
designed  to  be  used  with  a tutor  might  have  a substantially 
different  format  from  those  that  are  designed  to  be  used  as 
part  of  your  language  program  (either  in  connection  with  PST 
or  as  a follow-up).  The  information  in  this  section  focuses 
primarily  on  developing  workbooks  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  your  language  program.  A fuller  discussion  of  tutor 
materials  can  be  found  in  Section  7 (Ongoing  Language 
Learning)  of  this  Resource  Kit. 

Communicative  language  teaching  tends  to  focus  on  productive 
skills  and  specific  communicative  competencies.  The 
emphasis  is  often  on  speaking  and  listening,  with  reading  and 
writing  taking  a more  secondary  role.  Workbooks  might  be 
used  to  focus  on  more  receptive  skills,  or  on  literacy.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  languages  that  use  non-Roman 
alphabets.  With  a limited  amount  of  time  for  language 
training,  you  will  probably  want  to  spend  valuable  class  time 
on  productive  competency,  with  more  time  being  given  to 
language  practice  and  use,  rather  than  to  explanations  about 
the  language.  This  means  that  your  workbook  might  need  to 
focus  more  on  the  issues  NOT  covered  in  your  day  to  day 
materials  and  lesson  plans.  Workbooks  are  also  a good  format 
for  providing  information  for  learners  whose  leammg  style  is 
more  analytical. 

As  with  any  materials  development,  there  are  some  basic 
logistical  considerations  that  you  need  to  think  about.  HCAM 
Language  Coordinators  have  identified  these  questions  to 
consider  as  a preliminary’  step  in  your  development  process: 

• Is  there  a need  for  a workbook  or  additional  exercises  that 
supplement  the  daily  lesson?  Why  or  why  not? 

• How  is  your  post  creating  additional  exercises  to 
supplement  the  daily  lesson?  Who  is  doing  the  work?  Is  it 
for  extra  pay  or  is  it  a part  of  the  teaching  load?  Do  teachers 
develop  and  share  materials?  Describe  how  it  is  done  at  your 
post. 

• In  what  form  are  the  additional  exercise:  loose  sheets,  loose 
sheets  and  3-ring  binder  or  a single  bound  volume? 

• Is  creating  additional  material  part  of  the  Language 
Coordinator's  job  at  your  post? 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


STUDENT  WORKBOOKS: 
SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


Many  of  the  same  kinds  of  exercises  and  activities  that  are  used  in  student  textbooks  are  also 
appropriate  for  student  workbook  formats.  Language  Coordinators  from  ECAM  identified 
different  elements  that  could  be  included  in  workbooks  and  different  kinds  of  exercise  types 
that  could  be  used  with  those  texts.  While  their  recommendations  are  organized  by  skill  area 
in  the  areas  of  grammar,  listening,  reading  and  writing,  you  may  choose  to  organize  your 
workbook  to  address  all  four  skill  areas  in  a single  competency.  (Items  marked  with  a * ivould 
probably  be  more  appropriate  for  workbooks  that  are  designed  to  be  used  with  a tutor , rather 
than  workbooks  with  a self-correcting  answer  key . ) 

GRAMMAR  EXPLANATIONS  AND  PRACTICE  EXERCISES 

GRAMMATICAL  Explanations  should  be  in  simple  language  that  concentrate  on 

EXPLANATIONS  one  structural  difference  at  a time.  Each  explanation  should 

be  illustrated  by  three  to  five  example  patterns. 

•Put  in  correct  form  according  to  the  pattern 
/verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  etc. 

•Choose  the  correct  form  given  in  brackets,  e.g.  out  of  3 forms. 
•Scrambled  sentences-put  sentences  in  correct  order. 

•Change  certain  words  into  given  tense  or  number  . 

•Develop  sentences  according  to  cues;  e.g.  Usually  I cook 
myself.  And  yesterday?-cue/my  mother- Yes terday  my 
mother  cooked. 

•Ask  questions  about  underlined  words. 

•Connect  sentences  with  a conjunction. 

•Match  given  adverbs  and  verbs;  adjectives  and  nouns; 
pronouns  and  verbs,  according  to  the  endings. 

•Cloze  exercises;  filling  in  missing  words;  e.g.  prepositions, 
adjectives,  verbs. 

•Describe  a given  family  tree  using  possessive  adjectives. 
•Answer  the  questions  according  to  the  given  map,  explaining 
location,  directions,  etc. 

•Read  a given  story.  Select  all  nouns/adjectivcs,  or  verbs, 
PRACTICE  ACTIVITIES  etc  / Change  their  number/ degree  of  comparison,  tense,  etc. 

•Retell  a story  in  a different  tense. 


STRUCTURED 
EXERCISES  AND 
ACTIVITIES 
(SEQUENCE  VARIES 
WITH  LANGUAGE) 


UNSTRUCTURED 
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* Describe  what  you  did  yesterday  in  7 sentences  then  do  the 
same  about  today  or  tomorrow. 

•Make  up  questions  about  the  text  or  picture. 

* Complete  sentences. 

* Finish  a story,  using  directions,  adjectives,  etc. 

* Write  4-7  sentences  describing  the  picture,  using  a certain 
grammar  structures. 

•Generate  sentences  from  basic  words. 

* Make  up  a situation  or  context  for  a given  sentence  that 
explains  or  illustrates  why  that  particular  tense  was  chosen. 

* More  creative  exercises  for  free  practice:  answering  the 
questions  according  to  a map  or  picture;  make  up  a story  using 
certain  grammar  phenomenon;  analyze  a given  situation  as  a 
detective;  speak  about  your  dream  using  subjunctive  mood  etc. 

Grammar  Practice  Activities , Penny  Ur.,  (Cambridge 
Handbooks  for  Language  Teachers.) 

Teaching  Grammar  , Marianne  Celce  Murcia,  (Oxford 
University  Press). 

Teaching  and  Learning  Grammar  , Jeremy  Harmer,  (Longman) 
Grammar  Work  (1-4)  ,Pamela  Brever.  (Prentice  Hall  Regent) 
Take  5:  Games  and  Actwities  for  the  Language  Learner,  M. 
Carrier  and  the  Centre  for  British  Teachers.  (Harrap.) 
Grammar  in  Action  , C.  Frank  (Pergamon) 

Keep  Talking  , F.  Klippel  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press) 

Grammar  Games  , M.  Riccoluchi  M.  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press) 
Active  Grammar  , W.  Bald  and  D Cobb.  (Longman) 

Ways  to  Grammar  by  Sheperd.  (Macmillan) 

Grammar  Practice  for  Intermediate  Students,  , S.  Elsworth 
and  E.  Walter,  (Longman) 

Grammar  in  Practice  1 and  2 , Seidl,  (Oxford  Univ.  Press) 
Elementary  Grammar  Workbooks  #1,2,3  , M.  Higgins 
(Longman) 

Grammar  Dimensions:  Form , Meaning,  and  Use  Diane  Larsen- 
Freeman  (ed.).  (Heinle  & Heinle) 

LISTENING  TAPES  AND  SAMPLE  ACTIVITIES 

POSSIBLE  PRACTICE  ACTIVITIES: 

• Identify  letters  and  circle  or  point  to  the  correct  one. 

• Fill  in  the  missing  letters  (you  hear  and  it  wasn't  in  the  list 
given  in  the  exercises). 

♦ Match. 

♦ Listen/ Repeat. 

♦ Circle  the  appropriate  word,  number. 

♦ Match  a word  to  a picture. 

• Match  Country'  and  its  forecast. 

• Identify  the  correct  country. 


2b3 


POSSIBLE 

CONTENT: 

DIFFICULT 
PRONUNCIATION: 
LETTERS, 
COMBINATIONS  OF 
LETTERS  (CLUSTERS), 
MINIMAL  PAIRS 

WORDS/NUMBERS 


RADIO/TV  WEATHER 
BROADCASTS 


PUBLISHED  SOURCES 
OF  USEFUL 
EXERCISES 


(REMEMBER  COPYRIGHT 

RESTRICTIONS) 
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PRICES  OF  FRUITS/ 
VEGETABLES/ 
CLOTHES,  ETC 


RADIO  AND  TV 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ABOUT  TRAIN/  BUS/ 
AIR  ARRIVALS  ft 
DEPARTURES 

SHORT  DIALOGUES: 
A)  CHILDREN/ 
OLD  PEOPLE/ 
YOUNG  PEOPLE 


B)  MARKET  SITUATION: 
BARGAINING  FORA 
LOWER  PRICE 


O TELEPHONE 
CONVERSATION 


D)  TWO  FRIENDS  THAT 
WENT  TO  DIFFERENT 
SHOPS  FOR  DIFFERENT 
ITEMS 

WELL  KNOWN  SONGS, 
POEMS,  TONGUE 
TWISTERS,  AND 
FAIRY  TALES 

CONFERENCE  OR 
MEETING 
CONCERNING 
DIFFERENT  TOPICS 
(LIKE  ENVIRONMENT, 
HEALTH,  ETC) 

VIDEOTAPES  WITH 
FILMS/CARTOONS 


AN  INTERESTING 
AND  MYSTERIOUS 
STORY  THAT  ENDS 
ALL  OF  A SUDDEN 


• Circle  the  right  price. 

• Write  the  price  under  the  corresponding  item. 

• Match  the  price  to  the  item. 

• Identify  the  subject  of  advertisement. 

• Go  to  the  supermarket  and  check  the  price. 

• Find  out  the  number  of  the  route. 

• Complete  the  statement  e.g.  X Airline  ...announces  the 
departure  of  flight... 


• Identify  the  age  of  the  person  and  underline. 

• Discuss  the  topic. 

• Choose  some  specific  expressions  (e.g.  from  a list.) 

• Identify  the  price. 

• Identify  the  problem  (maybe  the  customer  doesn't  like  the 
quality  and  wants  to  get  the  money  back). 

• Describe  the  manner  of  their  conversation  (rude,  angry, 
impolite  or  polite). 

• Identify  some  specific  expressions  used  in  a problematic 
situation  (cultural  mode). 

• Explain  the  topic  of  their  conversation. 

• How  does  the  telephone  conversation  start /end? 

• Complete  some  lines  from  the  dialogue. 

• Take  a message. 

• Listen  and  match  the  name  of  the  shop  to  the  item. 

• Think  if  it’s  appropriate  to  buy  that  at  that  kind  of  shop. 


• Think/share  info,  completing  the  exercises. 

* Give  your  creative  version  of  translation. 

• Try  to  sing  or  reproduce  what  you've  heard. 

• Identify  the  topic  and  the  goals/objectives. 

* Write  the  main  ideas. 

* Think  about  /share  your  idea. 


* Discuss  and  think  about  the  title,  ideas  and  cultural  things 
(e.g.  how  people  greet  each  other  or  decline  something 
politely,  etc.) 

* Give  a short  summary. 

* Suggest  someone  to  see  this  film  and  give  reasons. 

* Write  the  end  of  it. 

* True  or  False  Statement. 

* Identify  some  synonyms,  antonyms  from  2 columns. 
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LISTENING  TEST 
(LIKE  TOEFL) 


• Match  correct  answer. 

• Choose  correct  answer. 


COMMANDS  AND 
INSTRUCTIONS 


• Draw  following  the  instructions  and  what  have  you  got? 

• Follow  the  commands  on  a recipe  and  what  dish  have  you 
got? 


SPEECH  BY  A 
TRAVELER  WHO 
VISITED  DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES 

VERBAL 

DESCRIPTIONS 


• You  have  the  map,  find  the  places  and  put  them  on  it. 


• Listen  and  complete  the  circles  (one  round,  the  other-  oval) 
by  drawing  (e.g.  blue  eyes,  red  lips,  long  legs,  etc.) 

• Characterize  those  two  imaginary  persons,  guessing  who 
they  are  and  their  character. 


PUBLISHED  SOURCES 
OF  USEFUL 
EXERCISES 

(REMEMBER  COPYRIGHT 
RESTRICTIONS) 


Listen  For  It,  Jack  Richards,  Deborah  Gordon,  Andrew 
Harper,  (Oxford  Univ.  Press) 

Listen  Firsts  Jayne  Adelson-Goldstein,  (Oxford  Univ.  Press) 


READING  PASSAGES  AND  SAMPLE  ACTIVITIES 


TYPES  OF  TEXTS  • stories: 

- problem  solving 

- critical  incidents 

- with  parts  missing  (the  middle,  the  end,  etc.) 

- with  pictures  instead  of  some  words 

• dialog/  polylog  (3  or  more  participants) 

• newspaper  articles 

• jokes 

• poems  (nursery*  rhymes,  etc.) 

• tongue  twisters 

• proverbs/ sayings 

• famous  quotations 

• signs/maps/forms/recipes 

• games  (crossword  puzzles,  memory  games,  etc.) 

EXERCISES  • Read... and  answer  the  questions. 

• Choose  the  right  answer  (multiple  choice). 

• Scan.. .and  check  what  is  true/false  (e.g.  in  the  picture). 

• Find  the  answers  to  the  crossword  puzzle  in  the  text. 

• Complete...  (the  statement,  dialog,  story). 

• Give  a title  to  the  story  (express  the  main  idea). 

• Read. ..and  think  of  your  solution  to  the  problem. 


• Go  ask  (call)  your... (friend)  how  to  manage  the  situation 
(critical  incidents). 

• Read  (retell)  the  story  (Use  words  instead  of  pictures). 

• Paraphrase  the  story. 

• Use  the  model  to  tell  your  own  story. 

• Read  and  make  a chart  to  organize  the  information. 

• Find  synonyms/ antonyms. 

• Read... and  make  a chart  to  organize  the  information. 

• Match  pictures  with  the  text. 

• Compare  the  stories  and  tell  about  the  differences. 

WRITING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  WORKBOOKS 

CLOZE  EXERCISES  • Fill  in  missing  words  (the  words  are  given  below). 

* Fill  in  missing  words(the  words  are  not  given) 

CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  • Write  the  vocabulary  words  from  today's  lesson  into  this 

crossword  puzzle. 

LIFE  SKILLS  WRITING  * Fill  in  official  forms  (telegrams,  personal  account,  blanks, 

etc.). 

* Fill  in  forms  according  to  the  given  information 

PARTIAL  DIALOGS  • One  part  is  missing. 

* Create  an  original  dialog  after  a model 

STORIES  * creating  dialogue  from  the  story 

* creating  story  from  the  dialog 

* creating  story  from  the  key  words 

* creating  a story  from  the  pictures,  family  trees 

* incomplete  stories 

* answering  post  cards,  letters 

JOURNALS  * assigned  topics 

* free  writing  diary 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


STUDENT  WORKBOOKS 


The  following  samples  from  the  field  illustrate  different  approaches  for  student  workbooks 
that  you  may  wish  to  use  in  your  program.  As  with  all  the  samples  included  in  this  manual, 
you  can  find  complete  versions  of  these  materials  on  the  CD-ROM  that  is  part  of  this  Resource 
Kit,  which  you  can  adapt  or  use  as  a starting  point  for  developing  your  own. 


INTRODUCTION 
FROM  DO  YOU 
WANT  TO  SPEAK 
CZECH? 


This  sample  consists  of  the  introduction  to  the  student 
workbook  that  was  developed  for  Volunteers  learning  Czech. 
It  not  only  outlines  the  general  organization  and  key  features 
of  the  materials,  but  gives  specific  step-by-step  suggestions  on 
how  to  use  the  materials  for  individual,  self-directed  study  . 


HOW  TO  USE  “DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SPEAK  CZECH?1 

Rationale  (or  Why  Should  You  Bother  Reading  This?) 

The  book  Do  You  Want  to  Speak  Czech  ? can  be  used  as  reference  material 
although  it  contains  very  little  explanation  of  its  charts.  The  charts,  however  may 
well  be  worth  your  while,  especially  if  you  also  do  all  the  exercises.  As  with  any 
other  book  you  ought  to  know: 

1.  What  you  can  find  there 

2.  Where  you  can  find  it 

The  following  can  save  you  a lot  of  time  in  learning  to  work  with  the  book  in  a most 
efficient  way.  That  may  be  why  you  should  bother  reading  this. 

What’s  There  And  Where  You  Can  Find  It 

Table  of  Contents  or  Obsah 

There  is  no  index  to  the  book,  but  you  can  find  the  Table  of  Contents  in  the  back. 
This  is  a cross-cultural  thing.  Most  Czech  books  are  that  way.  So  if  you  cannot  find 
the  TOC  in  a Czech  book  look  in  the  back. 

The  TOC  in  this  book  always  gives  you: 

• the  main  grammatical  topics  of  the  lesson  with  page  references 

• conversational  topic  of  the  lesson  or  the  competency  in  Czech  (printed  in  bold) 

• if  the  grammar  point  is  mentioned  more  than  once,  the  first  occurrence  is  in 
English  and  all  the  subsequent  uses  are  in  Czech.  The  TOC  is  followed  by  a list  of 
abbreviations. 
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Uttfu)  ptirasv*  for  communication 

In  the  back  at  Iho  book  (pp.  308  - 318,  What  Do  Wo  Say)  you  can  Imri  n sot  of 
phrases  related  to  basic  communicational  situations  such  as:  grcotings,  addressing, 


EXCERPTS  PROM 
DEVELOPING 
FLUENCY,  THE 
STUDENT 
WORKBOOK 
FROM  ROMANIA 


This  sample  excerpts  the  various  practice  activities  that 
were  developed  for  the  student  workbook  in  Romania.  It  is 
useful  to  look  at  the  ways  that  Volunteers  are  asked  to  work 
with  the  language  sample,  and  compare  the  exercise  types 
and  examples  with  some  of  those  that  were  suggested  in  the 
previous  Overview  section.  It  is  also  interesting  to  examine 
the  ways  the  developers  have  combined  specific  grammatical 
information  with  practice  activities  as  follow-up. 


DEVELOPING  FLUENCY 

Fluency  in  terms  of  communicative  ability  implies  a certain  easiness  in  expressing 
oneself  which  is  essentially  based  on  using  ample,  more  complex  structures.  The 
following  exercises  aim  to  reinforce  some  of  the  language  problems  presented  and 
practiced  in  the  grammar  section  but  from  a different  perspective  - The  frequent 
occurrence  of  a structure  in  a situation  will  help  you  to  rum  it  into  a “ready  mode" 
structure  that  you  don't  need  to  think  of  as  independent  elements.  Another  set  of 
exercises  will  help  you  to  make  a leap  from  independent  sentences  to  complex  ones. 

1.  Look  at  the  model: 

ocean  / mare  / lac adjtnc(ct) 

Oceanul  este  cel  mai  adrcnc. 

Marea  este  mai  aditncct  deceit  lacul. 

Do  the  same  with: 

1 . metropolci  / oraae  / sat  mare 

2.  plating  / aur  / argint  preoeios 

3.  autostrada  / aeosea  / strad&  largS  . . . 

2.  How  many  sentences  can  you  write  in  5 minutes?  Look  at  the  picture,  find 
the  room,  write  a sentence. 

3.  The  picture  contains  some  deliberate  mistakes;  spot  them  and  explain 
why  you  think  it  is  wrong. 

e.g.y  Oamenii  nu  se  uitau  la  televizor; 

televiziunea  a apcirut  aba  la  mijlocul  secolului  al  XX-lea. 

Use  the  verbal  structures:  a ap&rut 
s-a  inventat 
s-a  descoperit 

4.  PCV  Tim  L.  lives  in  a very  small  apartment  and  he  likes  it  tidy  (A).  A 
friend  came  in  town  stayed  with  him;  when  he  left  the  apartment  locked  as  in 
(B).  Nick  places  everything  back  and  mumbles: 

* Prosopul  trebuie  sa  fie  pus  In  spatele  uaeii. 

There  are  eight  more  misplaced  objects.  Try  to  find  them...  and  we  know  you 
mumble  in  English,  but  try  in  Romanian  too;  it's  so  much  fun. 

5.  This  is  PCV  Tim's  kitchen  after  a very  busy  week.  Help  him  by  answering 
the  question: 

1 . Ce  trebuie  sk  lack? 

2.  Ce  a fcicut  deja? 

3 Ce  are  de  f&cut? 

6.  You  are  calling  on  a Saturday  morning  to  talk  to  the  lonescu  family; 
grandma  answers  and  tells  you  everyone's  whereabouts. 
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- Ak>,  pot  sA  vobesc  cu  Ana? 

- SA  vAd!  Aaeteptacei;  nu  cred  - e in  sufragene  aei  mAnrcncA  acum. 

- Dar  cu  Toma? 


- Dar  cu  Vasile? 


. - Dar  cu  BobioeA? 


7.  Reformulate  the  sentences  in  exercise  6 explaining  why  the  people  cannot  come  to  speak  on 
the  te/ephone. 

e.q.  Nu  puteoei  vorbi  cu  Ana  pentru  cA  acum  mArraicA. 


A 

B 

Am  inoeeles  problema 

(a)  imediat 

(b)  f ArA  nid  o dificuttate 

(c)  fArA  prea  mutte  exp&caoeii 

* Which  continuations  suggest  quick  undesrtanding  of  the  problem,  which  imply  a longer  time 
taken.  Which  continuations  (B)  would  make  sense  with  the  following  beginnings  (A). 

Write  the  complete  sentences. 

- Am  rezolvat  problema. 

- Am  venit. 

- Te-am  chemat 


9.  Read  the  example  and  build  similar  sentences  expressing  the  cause  in  two  different  ways  as 
suggested. 

M-am  intors  repede  acasA  pentru  cS  era  frig 

din  cauza  frigufui 

1.  Te-ai  culcat  devreme  pentru  cA  erai  obosit. 

din  cauza 

2.  Nu  ai  dat  telefon  ieri  pentru  cA  a tost  defect 

din  cauza 


10.  *Nicoieta  pfeacA  intr-o  excursie.  Unde  va  pleca  aei  ceos£  facet  acolo? 

Write  a short  story.  Say  why  she  is  taking  these  things. 


11.  Read  the  following  sentences.  Rewrite  them  in  a paragraph  using  the  conjunctions  given  in  a 


(a)  • ea  se  reintoarse  in  incApere 

pentru  cA 

♦ Minda  il  gAsi  pe  Medoia  aaeezat  in  fotoliu,  cu  paharul  piin 

pe  care 

• il  privea  zrcmbind 

crcnd 

♦ ii  amintea  de  zilele  “bune* 

12.  In  the  text  below  some  words  were  deleted  by  accident . Can  you  put  them  back? 


intr-o  searA  de  la  inceputul  lui  iulie  1909 puoein  inainte  de 

orele  zece,  un  bmAr  de  vreo  optsprezece  ani in  umformA  de 

licean, in  strada  Antim.  vemnd  dinspre  strada  Sfinoeii  Apostoh 

cu  un  soi  de  validA rmmA,  nu  prea  mare,  dar  desigur 

grea,  fiindcA,  obosit,  o trecea  des  dintr-o in  alta.  Strada 

pustie  aei  intunecatA  aei,  in  ciuda  verity  in  urma  unor  poii  generate, 

aei  foaenitoare  ca  o pAdure.  Intr-adevAr,  toate  curoeile  ae\  mai 

ates biseridi  erau  pline  de  copad ca  de  altfel 

indeobaete  curoeile  marelui  sat  ce  era  atund  caprtala scutura, 

dupA  popasuri  egale,  coamele  pomilor,  fAcnnd  un  tumult  nevAzut,  aei 

numai  intunecarea  aei  reaprinderea  unui  lan  de  stele  dAdea 

bAnuiala  cA  mari  vrcrfuri  de se  miaecau  pe  cer.  TnnArul  mergea 

atent  de-a  lur.gul  zidurilor acolo  unde  lumina  slabA  a felinarelor 

ingAduia,  la  numerele  caselor.  Uniforma  neagrA  ii  era  stnmsA  bine  pe 
talie,  ca  un  veeemrmt  militar. 


• uitirndu-se 

• imbrAcat 

• in 

• mrcnA 

• cu 

• intra 

• foarte 

• rAcoroasA 

• bAtnmi 

• vrcntu! 

• curtea 

• trecAtorului 

• copaci 


13,  AIJ  the  prepositions  & conjunctions  were  omitted  from  the  text  below;  put  them  back. 


"Intr-o  searA (1)  el  acasA,  Marcian  soootise  durata  exactA  a 

concertului  Bach.  Se  intrebase (2)  ora  destul . .(3)  lung 

(4)  importances (5)  care  era  aaBteptat.  Fusese  decis 

(6)  intraren  peste  ora (7)  sala (8)  muzicA  sA  fie 

exclusA,  ca  la  concertete  pulbice:  ca  lumea  sA  circule  numai (9) 

pauze,  iar  bufetul  somptuos (10)  fie  deschis  numai  la  sfnraeit." 


• dacA 

• de 

• cu 

• in 

• la 

• pentru 


“T 

< 
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14.  Try  to  relate  a family  cultural  event  that  you  once  took  part  in.  Use  the  text  in  ex.  12  as  a 
model  and  do  the  same. 

15.  Fill  in  with  mCiNE*  or  mCAREm. 

Roughly  speaking  you  can  go  by  the  rule  that: 

• cine  s who 

• care  = whoever/which 

1.  nrde  la  urmi,  ntde  mai  bine. 

2.  Vorbim  cu  cel vine  mai  repede. 

3.  Intreabi  pe vrei. 


16.  When  do  things  happen? 

Citeam  cand  a venit.  WHEN 

in  timp  ce  el  spila  maaeina.  WHILE 

panas  cand  adormeam.  UNTIL 

A.  Fill  in  the  sentences  with  the  appropriate  time  connector: 

(a)  Repara  maaeina  noi  priveam  leneae. 

obosea. 

a sunat  telefonul. 

B.  Complete  the  sentences:  try  to  express  things  from  your  everyday  life . 

(a)  Nu  imi  place  si  fiu  crcnd  

intrerupt  in  timp  ce 

prcni  CTtnd 


17.  Where  do  things  happen? 

II  intjrineam  unde  imi  spunea  WHERE 

oriunde  mergeam.  WHEREVER 

L-am  intrebat  de  unde  vine..  WHERE  FROM 

A.  Fill  in  the  sentences  with  the  appropriate  connector: 

(a)  Mereu  imi  spune  si  cumpir  crte  ceva. 

trebuie  si  mi  due. 

(b)  Ne  op  ream  vedeam  cu  ochii. 

B.  Complete  the  sentences ; try  to  express  things  from  your  everyday  life. 

(a)  Imi  place  si  mi  I pe  unde 

plimb  I oriunde  


18.  Why  do  things  happen? 

Mi  scol  devreme  pentru  cae  am  serviciul  departe.  BECAUSE 

fiindcae  fac  gimnastici.. 

CSB  nu  pot  si  dorm.  AS 

EilOdCft  c* *nt  aaea  de  ocupat,  merg  rar  la  operi.  SINCE 

Fiindcae  nu  mi  pasioneazi  muzica  dasici, 

A.  Fill  in  the  sentences  with  the  appropriate  connector: 

(a)  Min7tnc  numai  legume  fierte,  cele  crude  imi  fac  riu. 

vreau  si  stibesc. 

nu  aetiu  si  le  gitesc  altfel. 


B.  Complete  the  sentences:  try  to  express  things  from  your  everyday  life. 

(a)  inci  nu  vorfcesc  bine  I pentru  ci 

rorrmneaete  fiindci 


(b)  Nu  am  inceeles  ce 
acei  spus 


pentru  ci 
fiindci 


19.  How  do  things  happen? 
Rezolv  problema  cum  pot. 

asa  cum  mi  se  cere. 
precum  am  mstrucceiuni. 


A.  Fill  in  with  the  appropriate  connectors: 

(a)  Mereu  imi  explici  si  mi  port  in  diverse  situaopn 

ii  explici  unui  copil  mic. 

B.  Complete  the  sentences:  try  to  express  things  from  your  daily  life. 

(a)  Fac  salati  de  I cum 

vmete  aaea  cum  
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THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


GRAMMATICAL 
INFORMATION: 
GENERAL  CRITERIA 


These  are  some  of  the  issues  you  need  to  consider  when  deciding  what  and  how  to  present 
information  about  the  grammar  of  the  language. 

PURPOSES  OF  The  previous  section  of  this  manual  explained  general 

GRAMMATICAL  principles  for  selecting  grammatical  information  and 

INFORMATION  presenting  it  in  a competency-based  curriculum.  Review  those 

guidelines  as  you  begin  to  decide  on  the  format  for  presenting 
information.  Remember  that  we  are  trying  to  provide 
learners  with  tools  to  remember  and  extend  their  ability  to 
accomplish  specific  competencies;  we  are  not  trying  to  give 
them  a comprehensive  linguistic  description  of  how  the 
language  is  structured. 


The  basic  purpose  of  providing  grammatical  information  is  to: 

• allow  the  learner  to  make  original  statements  that  he  or 
she  hasn't  necessarily  heard  from  the  teacher. 

• give  the  learner  some  principles  that  can  be  applied  in  a 
large  number  of  situations. 


DIFFERENT 
FUNCTIONS  AND 
DIFFERENT 
FORMATS 


The  kind  of  grammatical  information  and  the  way  that  you 
will  want  to  present  that  information  will  differ 
considerably,  depending  on  whether  it  is  to  be  used  as  part  of 
a classroom  lesson  or  as  supplementary  material  designed  for 
individual  study  or  review. 


1.  GRAMMAR  IN  A For  a class  lesson,  grammatical  information  should  be 

CLASS  LESSON  presented  as  a sequence  of  small  steps  that  focus  or  how  the 
grammar  differentiates  specific  meanings.  For  example,  if 
you  are  teaching  demonstratives  (this,  that , these , those ) you 
might  want  to  present  it  in  the  following  sequence: 


O 

Sr 
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2.  GRAMMAR  IN 
REVIEW  AND  SELF- 
STUDY  MATERIALS 


GRAMMAR  IN  A 
COMPETENCY- 
BASED  LESSON 


Demonstratives 
Teaching  Sequence 

1)  First  present  and  practice  differences  between  singular  and 
plural  for  near  objects  (this/these); 

2)  and  then  for  far  objects  (that/those). 

3)  Next  practice  differentiating  between  near  and  far 
(this/that  and  these/those), 

4)  Finally,  end  with  practice  that  requires  trainees  to 

correctly  distinguish  both  singular/plural  and  near/far 
differences  in  the  same  activity. 

For  review  and  self-study  materials  grammatical  information 
should  be  presented  as  a summary  of  structures  which  have 
already  been  introduced  and  practiced  in  class.  Learners  must 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  extend  the  information  to  nev* 
situations  or  combine  a number  of  ways  to  differentiate 
meaning  in  a systematic  way. 

For  example,  the  sequence  of  practice  activities  mentioned 
above  can  be  summarized  in  the  following  way: 

Demonstratives 


Study  Chart 


near 

far 

this 

that 

these 

those 

Grammar  presentations  as  part  of  a competency -based  lesson 
should  generally  concentrate  on  only  one  or  two  structural 
differences  at  a time  in  a context  that  shows  HOW  the 
grammar  differentiates  specific  meanings.  These  small 
"chunks"  of  information  about  the  language  need  to  be 
followed  by  focused  classroom  activities  that  explicitly 
practice  these  differences  one  at  a time.  Some  additional 
principles  have  been  identified  by  Language  Coordinators: 

• Teach  less  about  the  language,  give  more  patterns  and  fewer 
terms. 

• Try  to  teach  one  point  at  a time. 

• Avoid  exceptions  if  they  are  not  necessary  at  this  point. 

• Make  exercises  culturally  relevant 

• Use  authentic  language  in  life  situations. 

• Add  many  visuals,  pictures,  drawings. 

• No  generalization  without  application.  Just  presenting  the 
information  without  following  it  first  with  structured 
meaningful  practice  and  then  with  opportunities  to  apply  the 
information  in  authentic  communication  is  a waste  of  time. 
The  challenge  to  materials  developers  in  this  context  is  to 
analyze  the  language:  break  the  grammar  down  into  small 
steps,  and  to  think  of  authentic  contexts  for  practicing  each 
step. 


It  is  important  to  remember  that  grammar  information  in  self- 
study  or  review  materials  still  needs  to  be  followed  by  the 
same  kinds  of  practice  activities  that  appear  in  textbooks  or 
lesson  plans.  But  the  information  itself  can  be  presented  in  a 
much  more  concise  or  comprehensive  way. 

In  this  context,  grammar  can  be  considered  as  a framework  for 
integrating  a number  of  different  distinctions  about  meaning 
(such  as  singular/  plural  and  near/  far , from  our  example 
about  demonstratives)  that  have  already  been  individually 
presented  and  practiced. 

Common  formats  for  this  kind  of  information  are  typically 
what  we  think  of  as  "grammar":  charts  of  different  forms 
like  verb  tenses  or  pronouns  and  the  like.  These  summary 
charts  for  review  can  serve  as  very  useful  language  learning 
tools,  but  only  after  there  has  been  practice  with  meaningful 
contexts.  Merely  presenting  a chart  of  information  will  never 
make  a learner  proficient  in  communication. 

The  challenge  to  materials  developers  in  this  context  is  to 
synthesize  the  language  and  generalize  the  ways  that 
different  areas  of  meaning  are  communicated  in  a concise  yet 
comprehensive  way.  In  the  following  example,  the  chart 
shows  how  regular  English  verb  forms  change  for  all  tenses. 
Learners  can  use  such  information  to  extend  their  ability  to 
correctly  use  new  regular  verbs  as  they  leam  them.  But  the 
knowledge  of  how  and  when  to  use  a particular  tense  must 
still  be  explicitly  taught  and  practiced  in  a logical  and 
sequential  way.  Such  a chart  can  be  help  learners  remember 
and  expand  language  patterns  to  new  situations,  but  it  doesn’t 
provide  information  about  how  and  why  such  patterns  are 
used.  This  method  of  presenting  grammatical  information  can 
be  quite  useful  to  summarize  language  principles,  but  cannot 
substitute  for  systematic  and  well-sequenced  introduce  and 
explain  language  at  first. 


The  English  Verb  System 


Simple 

Aspect 

Progressive 

Aspect 

Perfect  Aspect 

Perfect 

Progressive 

Aspect 

Present 

Time 

1 /you /we /they 

study 

he/she/ it 

studies 

1 

am  stuc  dng 
you /we,  they 
are  studying 
he/she/it 
is  studying 

1 /you  /we/  they 
have  studied 
he/she/it  has 
studied 

1/you/we/they 

have  been 
studying 
he/sne/it 
has  been 
studying 

Past  Time 

studied 

I 

was  studying 
you /we /they 
were  studying 
he/she/it 
was  studying 

had  studied 

had  oeen 
studying 

Future 

Time 

will  study 

will  be  studying 

will  have 
studied 

will  have  been 
studying 

GRAMMAR  FOR 
SELF-STUDY  OR 
REVIEW 
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3 01 


GRAMMAR 

LEARNING 

STYLES 


AND  Remember  that  people  learn  languages  differently  and 
utilize  grammatical  information  in  quite  different  ways. 
Analytical  learners  will  need  the  kind  of  summary 
information  that  charts  provide,  and  when  these  aren’t 
provided,  they  may  try  to  create  their  own  as  a way  to 
incorporate  and  remember  all  the  new  information  they're 
receiving  about  the  language.  Active  learners  may  need  to 
have  many  opportunities  to  produce  the  meaning  distinctions 
before  they  can  appreciate  and  assimilate  the  information  in 
grammar  summaries.  So  it’s  important  to  provide  materials 
for  both  kinds  of  learners. 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


GRAMMAR  FORMATS: 
FRANCOPHONE  AFRICA 
FRENCH  MATERIALS 


The  following  samples  from  the  field  illustrate  different  approaches  for  providing  information 
about  grammar  that  you  may  wish  to  use  in  your  program. 

This  excerpt  shows  how'  grammatical  information  about  the  future  tense  is  summarized  and 
integrated  into  a lesson  on  buying  and  ordering  clothing.  The  lesson  plan  calls  for  the  teacher  to 
summarize  the  information  at  the  end  of  the  class,  and  it  is  followed  by  written  exercises  for 
the  students  to  do  at  home,  or  orally  in  class.  As  w'ith  all  the  samples  included  in  this  manual, 
you  can  find  complete  versions  of  these  materials  on  the  CD-ROM  that  is  part  of  this  Resource 
Kit,  w'hich  you  can  adapt  or  use  as  a starting  point  for  developing  your  own. 


Competence  n°  22:  Faire  confectionner  un  habit. 

5.  Le  Futur  simple 

The  simple  future  tense  is  formed  by  taking  the  infinitive  as  the  stem 
and  adding  the  following  endings: 

-ai,  -as,  -a,  -ons,  -ez,  -ont 

For  infinitives  ending  in  RE,  drop  the  last  E before  adding  the  endings. 

Note  1 . Therefore,  the  future  stems  always  end  in  FT. 

2.  The  endings  are  the  same  as  the  present  tense  of  “AVOIR”  except  that  the’^V-”  in 
the  first  and  second  persons  plural  has  been  eliminated: 


Parler  (to 
speak/talk) 

Ailer  (to  go) 

Finir  (to 
finish) 

je  parterai 

[irai 

je  tinirai 

tu  parleras 

tu  iras 

tu  ftniras 

il  pariera 

il  ira 

il  finira 

nous  parlerons 

nous  irons 

nous  finirons 

vous  parlerez 

vous  irez 

vous  finirez 

ellesparleront 

elles  iront 

ellesfiniront 
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je  serai 
tu  seras 
il  sera 

nous  serons 
vous  serez 
elles  seront 


Rendre  (to  give  back/return 


je  rendrai 
tu  rendras 
il  rendra 
nous  rendrons 
vous  rendrez 
elles  rendront 


There  are  a number  of  verbs  with  irregular  stems  in  the  future,  but  all  the  endings 
remain  regular. 

avoir  = aur  • (to  have).  pouvoir  = pourr  - (to  be  able, can). 

savoir  = saur  - (to  know(how)).  venir  = viendr  -(to  come). 

etre  = ser-(tobe).  tenir  = tiendr  - (to  hold,  to  get). 

alter  = ir  - (to  go).  recevoir  = recevr  - (to  receive,  to  get] 

faire  = fer -(to  do,  to  make).  devoir  = devr -( to  have  to. 


voir  = 


aur  - (to  have). 

pouvoir  = 

pourr  - (to  be  able, can). 

saur  - (to  know(how)). 

venir  = 

viendr -(to  come). 

ser-(tobe). 

tenir  = 

tiendr  - (to  hold,  to  get). 

— t" 
i 

o 

(Q 

JO 

recevoir  = 

recevr  - (to  receive,  to  get). 

fer  -(to  do,  to  make). 

devoir  = 

devr  -( to  have  to, 
must/should/owe). 

verr  - (to  see). 

plfiyyoir  = 

pleuvr-  (to  rain). 

= enverr  - (to  send). 

vouloir  = 

voudr  - (to  want). 

mourr  -(to  die). 

valoir  = 

vaudr  - (to  be  worth,  to  be 
equal , to  deserve,  to  merit) 

courr  -(to  run,  to  race). 

falloir  = 

faudr  - (to  be  necessary, 
must,  to  need  to  ...) 

Note.:  u-er"  verbs  have  a spelling  change  before  a mute  “g”  in  the 

present  (e.g.,  payer  je  paie; 
appeler  — > j'appelle; 
acheter  — > j'achete) 

make  this  change  in  the  future  also  since  the  last  “g”  is  mute  when  it  is 
part  of  the  future  stem  : Je  paierai:  j’appellerai:  i’acheterai.  etc. 

THE  FUTURE  IS  USED : 

1 . To  express  an  action  or  state  that  will  happen  or  exist. 

2.  After  quand.  lorsque.  dbs  que  and  aussitot  aue  when  you  mean  the 
future  : Quand  il  arrive ra.  nous  dinerons.  (He’s  not  here  yet.) 

Je  vous  I'expliquerai.  des  que  je  le  comprendrai.fi  don’t  understand  yet). 
Note  that,  in  French,  the  verbs  in  both  clauses  are  in  the  future. 

3.  In  conditional  sentences  (type  1 ) when  the  “if  “ clause  is  in 
the  present,  the  resulting  one  is  in  the  future,  (same  in  English) 

Si  vous  etudiez.  vous  reussirez. 


6.Exercices 

a)  Change  the  following  sentences  from  present  tense  to 
1 . Je  suis  en  ville  pour  retirer  mon  boubou.  
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


GRAMMAR  FORMATS: 
ROMANIA  STUDENT 
WORKBOOK 


This  excerpt  of  chapter  from  the  student  workbook  for  Romanian  shows  how  practice  activities 
can  be  focused  on  a particular  part  of  speech,  in  this  case  verb  tenses.  Notice  how  the 
grammatical  information  is  broken  up  by  conjugation  types  and  students  are  asked  to  complete 
the  summary  charts  themselves  based  on  the  examples  already  provided.  A key  of  correct 
answers  to  the  practice  activities  has  been  provided  at  the  end  of  the  unit  so  students  can  correct 
their  answers  themselves.  As  with  all  the  samples  included  in  this  manual,  you  can  find 
complete  versions  of  these  materials  on  the  CD-ROM  that  is  part  of  this  Resource  Kit,  which 
you  can  adapt  or  use  as  a starting  point  for  developing  your  own. 


L4/The  Verb 
(Verbul  ) 

A.Timpuf  Indicativ  Prezent 

Romanian  verbs  fall  into  four  main  groups,  according  to  their  endings  in  the  infinitive. 
Verbs  belonging  to  one  group  are  conjugated  very  much  in  the  same  way  : 


I . Put  the  following  verbs  into  the  boxes  corresponding  to  their  endings  : 


1 Verbs  ending  in  : 

1 - ' a * 

II  - ' ©a  ' 

III  - ' e * 

IV  - ' i / 1 * 

a Tntreba 

( to  ask  a question ) 

a vedea 
( to  see ) 

a deschide 
( to  open ) 

a ieaei 
( to  go  out ) 
a cobor? 

( to  get  off  / down  ) 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

>4 
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vadem  un  meet  interesant. 


to  draw  wolf) ( to  paint  in  oil ) | ( to  do  research  work  ) I Group  I: 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


GRAMMAR  FORMATS: 
MOLDOVA  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR  SUMMARY 


This  sample  was  actually  developed  for  TEFL  PCVs  as  a summary  of  the  major  grammatical 
categories  of  English.  It  serves  as  an  example  of  how  grammar  summaries  are  more  useful  to 
explain  language  rather  than  teach  it.  As  with  many  grammar  summary  charts,  it  presupposes 
a fluency  in  the  language.  As  with  all  the  samples  included  in  this  manual,  you  can  find 
complete  versions  of  these  materials  on  the  CD-ROM  that  is  part  of  this  Resource  Kit,  which 
you  can  adapt  or  use  as  a starting  point  for  developing  your  own. 


A BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


SENTENCE 

NOUN  PHRASE  VERB  PHRASE 


DETERMINER 

(PRE- 

MOOIFIER) 

"NOUN" 

(POST- 

MODIFIER) 

AUXILIARY 

VERB 

(COMPLEMENT) 

OBJECTS  ADVERB/ 

ADJECTIVE 

articles 

(a/an/the/o) 

demonstra- 

tives 

(Ihis.that/ 

these/those) 

possessive* 

(my/your/otc) 

quantifiers 

(some/many/ 
few/lots  of.  etc) 

adjectives 
(good,  bad  etc) 

participles 
(confusing/ 
interested,  etc ) 

nouns 

(university/ 
hospital/ 
English,  etc) 

count/non- 
count 
(pencil/ 
money,  etc.) 

pronoun 
(subject/dernons 
tratitive/ 
possessive) 
fl.  this,  mine) 

gerund 

(swimming,  ate.) 

infinitive 
(to  dieam.  etc.) 

noun  clause 
(that  Lyle  is  from 
the  South),  etc. 

prepositional 

phrases 

(on  the  bus.  etc.) 

relative 

clauses 

(that  lives  in 
Moldova,  etc.) 

participials 
(seduced  by 
pirates,  etc.) 

appositives 

(another  NP) 

be/do/  -s 
modais 

statement/ 

question 

affirmative/ 

negative 

singular/ 

plural 

active/ 

passive 

"TENSE"  time 
frame 

(present/past/tu 

ture) 

aspect 

(simple/ 

progressive/ 

perfect) 

HYPO- 

THETICAL/ 

subjunctive 

regular/ 

irregular 

(studied/ 

went/gone) 

transitive 
(hit.  etc.) 

Intransitive 

(vanish,  etc ) 

Unking 
(he.  become . 
seem,  etc.) 

two-word 

verbs 

separable 

(look  over) 
inseparable 

(look  for) 

indirect 
(gave  him  the 
book) 

direct 

another  NP: 

noun/  pro- 
noun 
(Bob/him/ 
himself) 

gerund/ 
Infinitive 
(your  leaving  so 
soon.  etc. 
for  John  to  do 
his  job,  etc) 

clause 
(that  Paxton 
pfays  the  piano 
etc  ) 

words 

(quickly7 

asleep) 

phrases 
(for  the  purpose 
of  studying, 
the  best  little  boy 
in  the  world,  etc) 

clauses 
'since  he  was 
quite  drunk, 
the  meanest 
gunman  that 
ever  rode  the 
west) 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 


FIELD 


GRAMMAR  FORMATS: 
KISWAHILI  NOUN  CLASS  AND 
VERB  FORM  SUMMARY 
CHARTS 

This  sample  was  actually  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Tanzania  as  a summary  of  the  major 
grammatical  categories  of  Kiswahili.  It  serves  as  an  example  of  how  grammar  summaries  are 
more  useful  to  explain  language  rather  than  teach  it.  As  with  many  grammar  summary  charts, 
it  presupposes  a communicative  fluency  in  the  language.  As  with  all  the  samples  included  in 
this  manual,  you  can  find  complete  versions  of  these  materials  on  the  CD-ROM  that  is  part  of 
this  Resource  Kit,  which  you  can  adapt  or  use  as  a starting  point  for  developing  your  own. 


Noun  Class  Chart 


No 

Noun 

Possessive*  istng.) 

Possessive*  (pi.) 

Adjectives  j 

1 

M-toto  child 

w-angu 

w-ako 

w-akc 

w-etu 

w-enu 

w’-ao 

m-zun 

mw-ingine 

Wa-toto  children 

w-angu 

w-ako 

w-akc 

w-etu 

w-enu 

w-ao 

wa-zun 

w-engme 

2 

M-tJ  tree 

w-angu 

w-ako 

w-ake 

w-etu 

w-enu 

w-ao 

m-zun 

mw-ingine 

Mi-ti  trees 

y-angu 

y-ako 

y*ake 

y-etu 

y-enu 

y-ao 

m-zun 

mw-ingine 

3 

Ji-cho  eye 

1-angu 

l-ako 

J-ake 

1-ctu 

J-enu 

l-ao 

zun 

j-ingme 

Ma-cho  eyes 

y-angu 

y-ako 

y-ake 

y-ctu 

y-enu 

y-ao 

ma-zun 

m-engine 

4 

Ki-tabu  !w* 

ch-angu 

ch-ako 

ch-ake 

ch-etu 

ch-enu 

ch-ao 

ki-zuri 

k-ingtne 

Vi-tabu  hocks 

vy-angu 

vy-ako 

vy-ake 

v y-etu 

vy-enu 

vv-ao 

vi-zuri 

v-ingine 

5 

Nvumba  w 

y-angu 

v-ako 

y-ake 

y-etu 

v-enu 

v-ao 

n-zun 

nv-mgine 

Nyumba  .*u«s 

z-angu 

z-ako 

z-ake 

z-etu 

z-enu 

z-ao 

n-zun 

ny-mgine 

6a 

Ubao  plank 

w-angu 

w-ako 

w-ake 

w-etu 

w-enu 

w-ao 

m-zun 

mw-mgme 

Mbao  planks 

z-angu 

z-ako 

z-ake 

z-etu 

z-enu 

z-ao 

n-zun 

nv-ingine 

6b 

U-gonjwa  lilnr;* 

w-angu 

w-ako 

w-ake 

w-etu 

w-enu 

w-ao 

m-zun 

mw-ingine 

Ma-gonjwa  /lineups 

y-angu 

y-ako 

y-ake 

y-etu 

y-enu 

y-ao 

ma-zuri 

m-engme 

7 

U-huru  freedom 

w-angu 

w-ako 

w-ake 

V-CtL 

w-enu 

w-ao 

m-zun 

mw-ingine 

s 

Ku-penda  to  love 

kw-angu 

kw-ako 

kw-ake 

kw-etu 

kw-ent 

kw-,if 

ku-zun 

kw-ingine 

9 

(ManaU  placet 
Nyumbani  (pa>,»ffrwM-*n/K» 

p-angu 

p-ako 

p-ake 

p-vtu 

p-enu 

p-ao 

pa-zun 

p-engine 

(ku*,  Vmr 

kw-angu 

kw-ako 

kw-ake 

Kw-etu 

kw-enu 

kw-ao 

ku-zun 

kw-ingine 

(mil-)  m irrnr  1 «< Ur»*-M  1 

mw-angu 

m w-ako 

mw-ake 

m w-etu 

mw-mu 

r nv-ao 

— * 

.... 

myrmiite 

yourn. 

hendtr^ 

our<\ 

yourstpli 

their 

good 

other’ 

another 

Sample  Language: 

Mtutu  wangu  mzun 

f>i  if  *rv  vini 

Watoto  wetu  wazun  wengine 
Km  chako  kizun 

IMl'  r 

Vtti  vycnu  vizjri  vingine 

r\  V Othr- 

Nyumba  vake  nzun  mir.gioo 

hMte  hi  faJ  ah  a 

N\ umba  zao  nzun 


My  good  chill 
Our  other  good  children 
) our  good  i futir 
'tour  (pi i other  goat  chtvr< 

Hi  5 oJJierflood  home 
I hnrgtvd  hrusr* 
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Noun  Class  Chart  (Continued) 


No. 

Noun 

tins 

Demons  tranves 
Ito  Miner  therv 

-pi? 

wfridi 

-ngapi? 

hoamom/1 

-enye 

JUTmf’snfti 

-a 

e? 

1 

Mw-anahmzi  pupil 

huvu 

huvo 

vule 

vupi 

- 

mw-enve 

w-a 

Wa-arutfurtzi  pupils 

hawa 

hao 

wale 

wepi 

wangapi 

w-eny-e 

w-a 

2 

M>ti  tree 

huu 

huo 

ule 

upi 

- 

w-enve 

w-a 

Mi*ti  trees 

hn 

hivo 

ile 

1DI 

mingapi 

y-enye 

v-a 

3 

Jl-cho  eye 

hili 

hito 

hie 

Upi 

- 

1-enye 

la 

Ma-cho  eyes 

hava 

hayo 

vale 

yapi 

mangapi 

v-enve 

v-a 

4 

Ki-tabu  book 

hiki 

hirho 

kile 

ktpi 

- 

ch-enye 

ch-a 

Vi-tabu  books 

hivi 

hivyo 

vile 

vipi 

vmgapi 

vv-enye 

w-a 

5 

Nyumba  house 

hit 

hiyo 

lie 

* Pi 

- 

v-enve 

v-a 

Nvumbd  houses 

hizi 

htzo 

zile 

zipi 

ngapi 

z-enye 

z-a 

6d 

U-bao  plcnJt 

huu 

huo 

ule 

upi 

w-enye 

w-a 

M-bao  planks 

hizi 

hizo 

zile 

zipi 

ngapi 

z-enve 

z-a 

6b 

U>gonjwa  illness 

huu 

huo 

ule 

upi 

- 

w-enve 

w-a 

Ma-gonjwd  rL'rtrsses 

hava 

havo 

vale 

vapi 

trangapi 

v-enve 

v-a 

7 

U-hum  freedom 

huu 

huo 

ule 

upi 

- 

w-enye 

w-a 

8 

Ku-penda  to  love 

huku 

huko 

kule 

kupt 

kw-enve 

kw-a 

9 

(Mahali  place) 

Nyumbd-ni  (p*V*»  w*m«ifci 

hapa 

here 

hapo 

Vtt 

pale 

there  loner  there- 

papi 

pangapi 

p-enye 

p-a 

(ku-)  u imr  «nw  merit 

huku 

huko 

kule 

kupi 

- 

kwenve 

kw-a 

(mu-)  in  Ww>  ’ '■*  nrw 

humu 

humo 

mule 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sample  sentences: 

Mioto  wa  mwalunu  wd  Kungereza  ru  v-upi’  Much  one  is  the  English  teacher's  child"* 

dt-JJ  •>  mrtf*  tf  tmpuJ,  u 

Wanafunzi  wenye  vitabu  vya  histona  ni  wangapi"’  How  many  pupils  haw  history  books* 

?«pJt  wWA  **>*»  of  AoU-Y  *r  w»  mj-« 

Kitabu  hiki  ru  cha  mwalunu  vide?  Does  this  book  belong  to  that  lacher7 

Wo*  tW»  a H tractor  (tor 

Vitabu  vyd  mwalunu  yule  ru  nngapi’  How  many  are  that  teacher's  books? 

fcooto  *<  Hacfer  Itof  tn  Am-  aw-rr 

Nyumba  de  yenye  mdango  ya  mbao  uia  madinsha  mangapi’  How  many  windows  does  that  house  with  p/ani  doors  /woe* 

toinr  M tow*f  4mn  ef  fUi+s  toi  thitei  W (uay 

Nyumba  rile  zenye  milango  ya  mbao  zina  madimha  mangap!'’  Hca;  many  windows  do  those  houses  with  plank  doors  have7 

*o«m  lw  tormf  Ann  r>  trr»  mUwi  lw«r  «j*v 

Mahab  pale  penye  watoto  wengi  ru  nyumbaru  pangu  That  place  over  there  with  many  children  is  my  home 

fltet  tow  *<n*J  « away  u to*v  ■» 


Verbal  Construction  Chart 


No 

Noun 

Verbal  Construction 

Sublet 

Marker 

Tense 

Marker 

Relative 

Marker 

06^ 

Marker 

Verb  Root 

Su:  lines 

1 

M-<oto 

a mt/tne 

h mu- 

ye 

m nr-W-i 

P»g  *- 

-a 

Wa-toto 

wa  1W> 

na 

0 



pend  l*r*aw 

• an  - a 

Hi-r‘ 

2 

M-ti 

u t 

1. 

0 

u . 

anguk  ua 

- 1 - a 
r*rr* 

Ml-ti 

1 tw> 

1 > 

yo 

Zl  rtr» 

anguk 

•i  - a 

4 

Ki-tabu 

ki  if 

taka  mm 

cho 

andik 

-w-  a 

Vi-tabu 

Vl  "ir> 

taka 

vyo 

andik 

-w-  a 

5 

Nvumba 

t t 

na 

VO 

*r« 

-w  • a 

Nviunba 

Zl  IWv 

na 

ZO 

JPX..  ^ 

-w  - a 

6a 

U-bao 

u « 

li 

o 

kat  a* 

-w  - a 

M-bao 

Zl  IW> 

h 

ZO 

kat 

-w  - a 

6b 

U-gonpwa 

U f 

na 

o 

GMKJT  to 

>vr^r 

-A 

Ma-gonjwa 

ya  rWv 

taka 

VO 

toke-  Wn-r- 

-a 

7 

U-hum 

u * 

taka 

o 

tu  ^ 

turahi  w-rr* 

ish  -a 

8 

Ku-penda 

ku  * 

It 

ko 

ku  ~ .-r 

Slkih  W N-n> 

ish  -a 

V 

(Mahali  placet 
Nvumba*nJ  (pa-)  wov 

pa  - 

taka 

po 

pendez  w» 

-a 

(ku-)  'L'»  wrHt 

ku  * 

li 

ko 

tu 

huzumsh-  « tis,  ■ 

a 

(mil-)  i-wiir-r* 

m(u)  * 

h 

rro 

kuvva  na  w-r 

Vrr**  * teip(*<»J 
fwrp  w y 1 1 a ‘ arAj 

tin  • f«r*«i.*r  Urdu 


Sample  language; 

Mioto  a - h - m - pig  * a mow* 

rhU  MW  prut  AnV  k.f  dof 

Mtoio  a - li  - ye  - m - pig  • a mbwa 

rtotf  mV  fail  >W  toWtor  S.r  4of 

Watoto  wa  - na  - pend  - an  - a 

eh>  4^  fr****’  M* 

Watoto  wa  - na  - o - peno  ar  a 

'Jn.(nv  ^ it  ‘ .*lr  e*  *-* 


The  chid  hi*  the  dog 
The  child  :vhj  hi  the  deg 
Vie  children  hue  each  ether 
The  children  who  utx  o?<  li  other 


Mti  u - b • i - anguk  * i - a n\umba 

Irrt  it  d mi  tom/ 

Mb  u - b - o • t • anguk  • i - a nvu-nba 

•n»  ?lK  fi  «.•«» 

Lhao  u • taka  - kat  - w - a na  mwalunu 

pis* t i*  hUaiT  <»r  pxai'T  K <a.Sr' 

L"bao  u - taka  - o - kat  - w a na  mwalunu 

did  .*  M.n  fctocV  nt  earner  K r— dm 

Lgornwa  u - b - m - tapish  - a mwanafunzi 

utTr-j  »*  !'•<  tjen  f* uc  n n«wf  rtWm/ 

Lgonjwa  u • b • o ■ m - tapish  - a mwanafumi 

ud-wu  i*  r*C.  »*«>  m-  tt'  tf  to-n~t  «*ir-n 

Kupenda  ku  • li  - m let  • i*  • a matatizn 

7#  knar  ar  am  r I*.1  to**.-*  Win.  IwWl-it 

Kupenda  ku  li  • ko  ■ m ■ let  e a matatize 

)#  if  pmt  w*meh  !«• 

Mahdli  hapa  pa  - na  - tu  - pendrz  • a 

hU.T  'ViArty  a pntrmi  ai  r^aar 

Mahab  hapa  pa  - na  - po  - lu  * pended  - a 

Kid  iaVt  rtarrf  a*i./l  ar  K'»“ 

Chumbanl  m * It  - kuwa  ru  wanafunzi 

ta  m>aa  in  fan  W aaiS.Vtr  i.-ajmfi 

Chumbanl  m - li  - mo  - kuwa  na  warufurui 


TV  tree  Ml  on  the  house 
Tie  tree  which  Ml  on  the  house 
The  plank  ur.ll  be  cut  t\  the  teacher 
The  plonk  which  mil  hr  cut  tv  the  fcjihc- 
The  sicJtnrss  made  the  student  rxmm 
Hir  Mflnesj  a’/ych  mode  the  studer.t  vurr.u 
Ijrrtng  brought  hm  m mi 
Ll'nitif  Vhtch  trrt/\V  him  pr chirrs 
Tb'i  plax  pieases  us 
This  place  which  please. ■>  u> 

/n  fix  mom  there  were  student'- 
in  the  room  where  there  u,n/  <-:uJrriC 


k y.rSAi-r  tfx^tWi 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


CROSS-CULTURAL 

INFORMATION: 

KINDS  AND  FORMATS 


ADDING  CROSS- 
CULTURAL 
INFORMATION  TO 
YOUR  LANGUAGE 
MATERIALS 


Cross-cultural  information  is  usually  considered  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  language  materials.  While  your  training 
program  may  have  a separate  coordinator  for  cross-cultural 
training,  most  language  materials  still  need  to  include 
information  about  non-verbal  communication  and  other  non- 
linguistic  features  connected  with  particular  competencies. 
For  example,  a lesson  on  buying  clothes  might  contain 
information  on  bargaining  customs.  The  lesson  on  food  and 
eating  will  probably  contain  basic  information  on  polite  table 
manners.  A unit  on  greeting  might  indicate  that  in  a 
particular  culture  it  is  not  considered  polite  to  inquire  about 
female  family  members.  This  kind  of  information  can  be  as 
important  as  more  strictly  linguistic  concerns. 


FORMATS  These  kinds  of  cross-cultural  information  most  frequently 

appear  in  the  student  textbook,  although  occasionally  may 
appear  as  supplementary  materials,  such  as  a reader  or  a 
book  of  cartoons.  The  scope,  design  and  format  will  vary  from 
country'  to  country.  In  some  cases  the  rr  Serial  is  integrated 
with  the  language  materials,  in  others  it  appears  at  the  end 
of  the  competency  or  in  a separate  section  of  the  text. 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


CROSS-CULTURAL  HANDOUTS 
FROM  SRI  LANKA 


This  sample  includes  the  handouts  for  various  topic /competency  areas  which  accompany  the 
student  text.  They  are  designed  to  provide  useful  information,  but  aren’t  necessarily  considered 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  language  text. 


CROSS-CULTURAL  INFORMATION 
SINGHALA  LANGUAGE  MATERIALS 

PERSONAL  IDENTIFICATION  

The  questions  Sri  Lankans  ask  people  they've  just  met  or  been  introduced  to,  are  - 
where  they  are  from,  if  they  have  brothers  and  sisters,  whether  they  are  married,  and 
where  they  work.  PCVs  should  expect  these  questions  even  from  strangers. 

To  a Sri  Lankan  the  'Family'  represents  the  extended  family  with  even  third  and  fourth 
cousins  considered  members  of  this  family.  Each  member  of  this  extended  family  has 
well  defined  roles  and  responsibilities.  The  kinship  terms  reflect  this.  The  range  of 
kinship  terms  is  much  wider  than  that  in  the  west. 

Relationships  with  women  are  another  consideration.  In  Sri  Lankan  society,  a man's 
relationship  with  a woman  is  always  formal  unless  they  are  blood  relations  or  have 
known  each  other  for  some  time.  In  a village  the  social  structure  itself  make  sure  that 
this  rule  is  followed,  but  in  the  apparently  more  relax  urban  community  it  is  easy  to  make 
a faux  pas.  On  the  whole,  married  women  are  far  less  protocol-conscious  than  the 
unmarried,  in  whom  both  mothers  and  the  nonns  of  society  have  drummed  the  fact  that 
modesty  and  resen/e  are  valued  qualities  in  young  women. 

A rule  of  thumb  for  all  might  be  to  start  formally  without  being  too  distant  or  too  friendly 
and  gradually  thaw  out.  To  start  off  with  plenty  of  bonhomie,  being  everyone's  friend, 
is  an  obvious  mistake,  and  although  most  Sri  Lankans  are  too  polite  to  criticize  directly, 
it  could  lead  to  the  formation  of  great  reservations  about  your  sincerity. 

Greetings:‘wdhqfndajka'  translated  literally,  means  'may  you  have  a long  life'.  The 
proper  optative  form  'wdhqfnda  fujd'  is  used  when  reacting  propitiatory  incarnations  to 
the  gods  and  demons,  entering  them  to  prolong  the  lives  of  persons  believed  to  have 
been  influenced  by  these  gods.  In  ordinary  social  conversation  'wdhqfndajka'  is  used 
as  a form  of  greeting  equivalent  to  'Good  Morning'  or  ''hi'  or  as  a form  of  'Good-bye'. 

The  influence  of  the  'Evil  Mouth'  and  the  'Evil  Eye’  are  part  of  the  Sri  Lankan-,'  belief 
system.  Sri  Lankans  do  not,  therefore,  make  complimentary  remarks  about  .1  person's 
good  health  or  his  success.  For  example,  a Sri  Lankan  would  not  comment  on  the 
abundance  of  a farmer's  harvest.  To  do  so  would  be  to  invite  the  destructive  power  of  | 
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evil  spirits.  This  belief  is  reflected  in  he  response  to  'How  are  you?.  The  response  is 
'Not  bad'. 

The  question  'Where  are  you  going?'  is  another  way  of  greeting,  when  you 
meetsomeone  known  on  the  street.  The  person  who  greets  you  does  dot  expect  an 
answer  for  that.  In  return,  you  can  either  say  your  exact  destination  or  just  say  you  are 
going  overthere. 

HOST  FAMILY 

A Sri  Lankan  household,  i.e.  the  type  selected  for  PCV  Home-Stays,  usually  consists 
of  the  family,  one  or  two  relatives  and  a domestic  help.  However,  members  of  the 
extended  family  would  be  frequent  visitors  and  a great  deal  of  interaction  would  take 
place  with  such  relatives  and  also  with  neighbors. 

Children  live  in  the  parents's  home  up  to  the  time  they  get  married.  Unmarried  children 
live  there  permanently. 

Male  children  are  preferred  by  Sri  Lankan  parents.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
daughters  have  to  be  provided  with  dowries.  Parents  are  protective  of  male  children, 
younger  siblings  defer  to  them.  Young  adult  children  are  dependent  on  their  parents, 
financially  and  emotionally  in  a manner  that  seems  strange  to  young  Americans.  Host 
parents  tend  to  adopt  the  same  protective  attitude  to  PCVs. 

The  members  of  most  Host  families  are  bi-lingual  and  would  speak  to  the  PCVs  in 
English  even  after  the  PCV  achieved  Sinhala  language  pro'iciency.  This  is  because 
English  is  the  language  of  formal  social  interaction. 

CLASSROOM  ORIENTATION  

Academic  Education  enjoys  a long  tradition  in  Sri  Lanka  and  the  'learned  man1  has  an 
important  place  in  the  community.  The  teaching  profession  is,  therefore,  a respected 
one. 

The  traditional  teacher  - student  relationship  still  prevails  in  the  Sri  Lankan  classroom 
and  the  teacher's  authority  and  views  are  rarely  challenged. 

Classroom  furniture  consists  of  desk  and  straight-backed  chairs  or  benches.  The 
students  are  not  permitted  to  put  their  feet  up  on  the  chairs,  nor  to  place  their  books 
on  the  floor. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  

It  is  customary  for  a visitor  to  accept  the  food  and  drink  that  is  offered  in  a Sri  Lankan 
home  even  if  he  does  not  need  refreshment. 

Almost  always  tea  is  offered.  It  is  served  in  cups  with  milk  and  sugar  added.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  cultivate  a taste  for  this  fonn  of  tea.  The  social  events  to  which 
guests  are  invited  are  almsgivings,  'pirith'  ceremonies,  house  warming  ceremonies, 
and  Sinhala  New  Year  ceremonies,  refusals  have  to  be  expressed  in  indirect  terms. 

For  instance  'ug  tkak  nersfjhs'  in  effect  means  'I  am  sorry  I wont  be  able  to  be  present'. 
But  loosely  translated  would  mean  'events  will  make  it  difficult  for  me  to  come'. 

The  expression  'IreKdlr.d'  (please)  and  'fndfydu  ia;+;shs'  (thank  you)  are  used  in  formal 
situations.  However,  the  same  meanings  are  expressed  by  means  of  facial 
expressions  and  tone  of  voice  also  by  adding  the  words  'fmdavla'  or  'alia'  meaning  'a 
little'. 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


FRANCOPHONE  AFRICA  CROSS 
CULTURAL  MATERIALS 

This  excerpt  contains  a sample  of  a section  of  each  language  lesson  called  ’’Notes  culturelles/’ 
Notice  that  the  information  appears  in  both  the  target  language  and  in  English  translation. 
The  second  part  of  this  excerpt  contains  a table  of  all  the  cross-cultural  notes  included  in  the 
book,  and  learners  are  asked  to  use  it  as  a community  contact  assignment  by  asking  host-country 
informants  whether  the  particular  cultural  note  is  appropriate  for  their  particular  country  or 
region. 


E 


ote  s ulture  II  e s 


-V  En  g6n6ral,  en  Afrique  on  se  serre  la  main  pour  se  saluer. 

* In  Africa,  people,  in  general,  shake  hands  to  greet  each  other. 

x Les  fagons  de  saluer:  serrer  la  main,  embrasser,  s’incliner,  faire  une 
genuflexion. 

* Greetings  may  be  done  in  a variety  of  manners:  shaking  hands, 
kissing,  embracing,  bowing,  genuflecting. 

\ L'Africain  attend  qu’on  lui  demande  son  nom;  il  ne  le  donne  pas 
spontanement  quand  il  salue  un  etranger. 

* The  African  waits  to  be  asked  his  name;  he  does  not 
spontaneously  give  it  when  he  greets  a stranger. 

\'  En  general,  las  personnes  de  sexe  oppose  ne  se  posent  pas  de 
questions  sur  leur  etat-civil. 

* In  general,  when  people  of  opposite  sexes  meet,  they  don't  ask 
each  other  about  their  marital  status. 
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HERE  ARE  SOME  CULTURAL  NOTES.  CHECK  WITH  HOST  COUNTRY  PEOPLE  IN 
ORDER  TO  ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS. 

La  note  culturelle  est-elle  appropriee  au  pays  hote?  (Oui/Non) 
Dans  quelle  Region/Pro-vInce  est-elle  appliquee? 

A quelle  Occasion  l'applique-t-on? 

Est-elle  applicable  h la  culture  Am6ricaine?  (Oui/Non) 

IT  IS  A VERY  IMPORTANT  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  FRAME  OF  YOUR  CULTURAL 
INTEGRATION.  N.  B.  THE  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  OF  ALL  THESE  CULTURAL 
NOTES  IS  IN  YOUR  BOOK 


N#dels 

com-  NOTES  CULTURELLES 
petenc 
e 

- En  general,  en  Afrique  on  se  sene  la  main  pour  se  saluer. 

- Les  fagons  de  saluer:  serrer  la  main,  embrasser,  s’incliner,  faire  une  genuflexion. 

- L'africain  attend  qu'on  lui  demande  son  nom;  i!  ne  le  donne  pas  spontanement  quand 
1 il  salue  un  etranger. 

- En  general,  les  personnes  de  sexe  oppose  ne  se  posent  pas  de  questions  sur  leur 
etat-civil. 


- En  general,  pour  I'africain,  le  mot  "famine'  renvoie  & la  famine  6tendue. 


- Si  on  a besoin  d'aller  au  W.C.,  on  ne  le  dit  pas  ouvertement. 

On  dit,  par  exemple 

• Quand  on  est  en  retard,  on  salue  la  ciasse  et  on  s'excuse  en  disant:  "Pardon"  ou 
'Excusez-moiV 


- Dans  la  societe  africaine,  il  est  poll  de  passer  les  choses  a quelqu'un  avec  la  main 
droite. 

- li  n’est  pas  poli  de  humer  les  aliments. 


- En  public  ou  devant  des  personnes  agees,  on  s’abstient  de  toucher  ou  de  nommer 
!e$  parties  intimes. 

- Etre  gros  est  souvent  signe  d'a:sance,  de  bonne  sante. 

- C'est  genant  de  d6crire  quelqu  un  en  citant  ses  mfirmites. 


- II  y a des  travaux  reserves  aux  hommes  et  d'autres  aux  femmes. 

- Pour  les  soins  de  dents,  beaucoup  de  personnes  utilisent  des  morceaux  de  branches 
d’arbres,  des  racines,  du  charbon. 


- L heure  est  Slastique  en  Afrique;  la  notion  de  I'heure  exacte  est  tres  souvent 
'glissante* 

- Dans  certains  milieux  ruraux  africains,  on  se  refere  aux  divers  phenomenes  pour 
donner  I'heure: 

. La  position  du  sdeil 
. L'apparition  des  etoiies 

. Les  chants  des  oiseaux  et  les  cris  de  certajns  antmaux, 

. L'ombre. 


- D'une  fagon  generate,  chez  I'africain,  il  manque  de  precision  dans  I'appreciation  des 
distances.  II  utilise. 

. des  reperes  (pres  de  la  montagne,  de  la  riviere,  loin  de  ...) 

- La  distance  entre  deux  endroits  est  souvent  minimisee.  On  dit:  ce  n’est  pas  loin  .... 
c'est  tout  pr£s  ....  bien  que  I'endroit  soit  assez  6loigne  ou  d'acces  difficile. 

- Souvent,  si  on  n'est  pas  occupy,  on  prefere  accompagner  la  personne  qui  nous 
demande  des  directions. 

- generalement,  les  gens  trouvent  que  ce  n'est  pas  poli  de  refuser  d'orienter  quelqu'un. 
C'est  pourquoi,  ils  donnent  parfois  des  directions  qu'ils  ne  maitrisent  pas  eux-memes. 
Alors,  priere  de  verifier  les  instructions  regues  aupres  d'autres  personnes. 


- Des  fois,  ce  qui  est  mentionne  sur  le  menu  n'est  pas  disponible/servi  dans  le 
restaurant.  C'est  done  mieux  de  demander  ce  qu'ils  ont 

reellement. 

- Le  pourboire  n'est  pas  peri;u  comme  une  obligation  dans  les  restaurants. 

- Parfois,  le  dessert  n'est  pas  prevu. 


- Les  rendez-vous  ne  sont  pas  toujours  respectes  en  Afrique. 

- Generalement,  dans  les  milieux  africains,  on  ne  dr  me  pas  de  date  precise;  on  se 
rdfere  plutdt  aux  grands  evfcnements. 

- II  existe  dans  certaines  regions  de  I'Afnque  des  journees  et  des  moments  saerds. 


10 


11 

- En  g6n6ral,  au  marche,  il  faut  discuter  le  prix  sauf  quand  le  prix  est  ecrit  sur  les  articles 
ou,  dans  les  magasins  ou  les  prix  sont  fixes. 

12 

- L'Africain  ne  parle  gen6ralement  pas  de  ses  malhours  passes. 

- On  ne  dit  pas  tout  ce  qu'on  a fait,  vu,  entendu...  k n'importe  qui. 

13 

- Dans  une  conversation  normale.  les  Africains  ne  parlent  en  general  pas  du  temps, 
tandis  que  les  Americians  et  les  Europeens  le  font. 

14 

- En  g6n6ra).  il  est  important  de  rendre  visrte  k un  ami  malade  afin  de  lui  souhaiter 
prompte  gu6rison.  L'Africain  aime  etre  visits  quand  il  est  malade. 

- La  notion  de  contagion  n'est  pas  forte  dans  notre  societe. 

- II  existe  des  maladies  "honteuses'  dont  on  ne  parie  pas  en  public. 

15 

-Les  delimitations  des  saisons  sont  souvent  differentes  d'une  region  a une  autre. 

- Les  activites  de  la  population  sont  Itees  aux  saisons. 

- La  pluie  est  consideree  comme  une  benediction  divine  lors  d'un  evenement  heureux. 

- L'habillement  ne  depend  pas  des  saisons. 

16 

- Entre  amis,  les  invitations  se  font  d'une  maniere  informelle. 

- En  general,  I'Africain  supporte  la 

consommation  quand  c'est  lui  qui  invite;  1'invitS  n'est  pas  oblige  de  contribuer  ni  d’inviter 
I'autre  k son  tour. 

- Lorsque  vous  invitez  une  personne,  attendez* 
vous  k recevoir  plusieurs. 

- Une  invitation  peut-etre  subite. 

17 

- Les  places  ne  sont  pas  limitSes  dans  les  moyenu  de  transport  public. 

- Les  passagers  et  les  merchandises  occupent  en  general  les  memes  places. 

- Beaucoup  de  moyens  de  transport  urbains  et  inter-urbains  ne  sont  pas  securises. 

- Les  horaires  ne  sont  pas  toujours  respectes. 

- En  partant  pour  un  long  voyage  on  donne  la  main  gauche  pour  dire  au  revoir. 

- Le  voyage  est  dit  bien  passS  quand  on  a grossi. 

18 

- Dans  la  plupart  des  villages  africains,  les  toilettes,  la  douche  et  la  cuisine  sont  separees 
de  la  maison. 

- Qui  peut-on  recevoir  dans  la  chambre? 

19 

- Dans  certaines  regions  d'Afrique,  certains  ustensiles  de  cuisine  sont  frappes 
d'interdits 

Ex:  L'enfant  ne  doit  pas  s'asseoir  sur  le  mortier 
de  peur  qu’il  ne  grandisse. 

* Generalement,  c'est  la  femme  qui  apporir.  les  ustensiles  de  cuisine  lors  du  manage. 

- La  cusisine  est  le  domains  reserve  de/a  la  femme. 

(a  la  maison). 

- On  ne  doit  jamais  utiliser  la  spatule  pour  trapper  quelqu'un. 

20 

* Les  habitudes  alimentaires  variant  selon  les  regions. 

- En  general,  les  africains  acceptent  difficilement  de  changer  leurs  habitudes 
alimentaires 

- Il  existe  des  tabous  alimentaires  selon  les  groupes  ethniques,  les  families:  certains 
groupes  ne  mangent  pas  certains  oiseaux;  d'autres  volailles.  animaux  ou  poissons. 

- On  ne  hums  pas  la  nourriture  pour  I'apprecier. 

- Qu'on  se  serve  de  cuiller  ou  non,  on  mange  a la  main  droite  sauf  en  cas  de  maladie  ou 
d'infirmite  de  cette  main. 

- Le  visiteur  est  toujours  le  bienvenu  pour  partager  le  repas. 

21 

- Le  passe  a plus  d'importance  que  le  futur  en  Afrique. 

- Le  futur  est  dans  les  mains  de  Dieu. 

22 

- Le  cout  de  la  confection  depend  de  plusieurs  facteurs. 

. La  qualite  du  tissu, 

. Le  models  et  la  qualite  de  la  confection, 

. La  nature  de  la  couture  (expresse  ....) 

- D’une  maniere  generate,  le  delai  fixe  par  le  tailleur  {pour  le  retrait)  n est  pas  respecte. 

- Se  faire  coudre  les  h abits  coute  moins  cher  qu'acheter  des  prets-a-porter. 

23 

- Pour  tout  evenement,  il  est  mieux  de  s’informer  sur  ce  qu'il  faut  faire  ou  ce  qu'il  ne  faut 
pas  faire. 

24 

- On  n'exprime  pas  gencualement  pas  ce  qu'on  ressent  en  public. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  CULTURE 
THROUGH  CARTOONS 


This  excerpt  contains  two  lessons  from  a supplementary  book  "Tagalog  Through  Humor" 
developed  by  Peace  Corps  Philippines  that  uses  a popular  cartoon  strip  to  introduce  both 
additional  grammatical  information  as  well  as  cross-cultural  concepts. 
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INSTRUCTORS1  MANUALS: 
ISSUES  TO  CONSIDER  BEFORE 
YOU  BEGIN  DEVELOPMENT 


There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  developing  an 
instructors*  manual  as  an  additional  feature  of  your  teaching 
materials.  You  need  to  balance  the  advantage  of  having  the 
flexibility  of  a general  file  of  possible  activities  against  the 
need  to  provide  very  clear  directions  to  new  or  inexperienced 
instructors. 

Some  posts  decide  not  to  develop  an  instructors’  manual 
because  they  want  to  be  sure  that  the  materials  for  which  the 
manual  will  be  used  have  really  been  tested  and  refined  by 
repeated  use  in  training  programs.  Such  a process  can  take 
several  years  of  revision  and  improvement  before  you  are 
ready  to  begin  work  with  the  finished  materials.  But  other 
posts  have  decided  that  they  need  to  develop  instructors' 
manuals  early  on  because  they  have  found  that  having  very 
specific  guidelines  makes  it  easier  to  hire  and  train  new, 
possibly  inexperienced  teachers  and  to  supervise  their 
performance. 

You  need  to  consider  the  realities  at  your  post  and  decide 
whether  an  instructors'  manual  is  something  that  you  have 
the  time,  the  resources  and  the  need  to  develop. 

PURPOSES  OF  Once  you  have  decided  whether  or  not  to  develop  a 

INSTRUCTORS1  comprehensive  instructors’  manual  vou  need  to  decide  what  it 

MANUAL  will  look  like.  What  to  include  in  your  instructors'  manual 

will  depend  a great  deal  on  what  other  kinds  of  materials 
you  have  developed  for  your  program,  and  how  the 
instructors'  manual  is  supposed  to  be  used.  Is  it  designed  to 
provide  specific  step-by-step  guidance  for  teaching  each 
lesson  in  the  curriculum,  or  is  it  to  be  used  as  a more  general 


ADVANTAGES 

AND 

DISADVANTAGES 
OF  DEVELOPING 
INSTRUCTORS' 
MANUALS 
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INSTRUCTORS' 
MANUAL  AS 
TEACHING  GUIDE 


INSTRUCTORS' 
MANUAL  AS 
TEACHING 
RESOURCE 


resource  for  teachers  who  are  designing  their  own  lessons? 

The  design  and  the  contents  will  depend  on  which  of  these 
purposes  is  central  to  your  program,  and,  as  always,  what 
resources  (time,  money,  technical  support)  you  have 
available. 

In  some  countries,  the  instructors'  manual  consists  of  actual 
lesson  plans  that  outline  exactly  how  to  teach  the  materials 
in  the  student  text.  Such  a manual  can  be  a parallel  edition  of 
the  student  text  with  specific  directions  about  how  to  present 
and  practice  each  part,  or  it  can  be  a series  of  lesson  plans,  or  a 
combination  of  both.  Guidelines  and  general  criteria  for 
different  formats  for  lesson  plans  are  discussed  in  more  detail 
in  Section  8 (Pre-Service  Training)  of  this  Resource  Kit.  If 
that  is  the  kind  of  manual  you  want  to  develop,  then  you  may 
wish  to  refer  to  that  section  in  more  detail. 

In  other  programs,  there  may  be  a need  to  maintain  more 
opportunities  for  teacher  autonomy,  with  the  instructor 
designing  or  selecting  classroom  activities  to  focus  on  the 
target  competencies,  vocabulary,  and  structures  that  have 
been  identified  by  the  curriculum.  This  need  may  spring  from 
the  fact  that  you  are  piloting  materials  for  the  first  time,  or 
because  you  are  in  a start-up  situation,  or  because  there  is 
limited  time  and  resources  for  development.  In  such  cases  the 
instructors  manual  may  serve  as  a kind  of  teacher  resource 
manual  that  provides  more  general  kinds  of  information  for 
the  instructor  to  use  in  his  or  her  own  lesson  planning.  Such 
manuals  may  include  basic  grammatical  information  about 
the  language,  as  well  as  generic  descriptions  of  various 
presentation  and  practice  activities  and  out-of-class  follow- 
up activities.  Other  kinds  of  information  might  also  be 
included,  like  tips  from  teachers  concerning  particularly 
effective  ways  of  presenting  and  practicing  specific 
competencies  or  suggestions  for  community-contact 
assignments.  A number  of  these  generic  teacher-resource 
guides  have  been  developed  by  Peace  Corps  and  are  listed  in 
the  bibliographies  in  Section  5 (Principles  of  Language 
Learning  and  Teaching)  of  this  Pvesource  Kit. 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


INSTRUCTORS1  MANUAL 
FORMATS:  FRANCOPHONE 
AFRICA  FRENCH  MATERIALS 

This  samples  from  the  field  comes  from  the  teacher’s  manual  that  was  developed  along  with 
the  Francophone  Africa  French  Materials.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  unit  from  the 
instructors’  manual  with  the  sample  of  the  student  textbook  included  earlier  in  this  section  . 
This  is  an  example  of  a parallel  teachers  text  that  contains  detailed  descriptions  of  all  class 
activities  for  a particular  competency.  As  with  all  the  samples  included  in  this  manual,  you 
can  find  complete  versions  of  these  materials  on  the  CD-ROM  that  is  part  of  this  Resource  Kit, 
which  you  can  adapt  or  use  as  a starting  point  for  developing  your  own. 


Compete  ncf  nc  1 Se  presenter 

Competence  n°l : (Inbodotiiigoneaelf) 


OBJECT  I FS  * Saluer  de  appropn£e  au  nulieu  j 

• Dire  son  nom,  sa  nationality  oe  qu'on  cst  son  onpne  et 

son  y tat -civil  j 

» Prendre  conge j 


i Motivation 


N.B  Le  Format  fur  aura  uri  macaron  ou  ur.  badge  portar:  son  nom 

1 Le  Formateur  affichc  au  tableau  plusieurs  image*  reprysentant  de* 

personnes  des  deux  sex.  s difierentes  professions  ddf  Cremes  naoonaJites 
et  etats-civds 


Monsieur 


Madame  Mademo 


1M  \U 


Ho\  ice 


Formateur 


Le  Formateur  sene  i * maun  de  chaque  stagiaire  et  se  presenter  en  monorar.t 
le  macaron  quand  j dit  son  nom 

Bomour 

Je  m ap  >elle  (nom  du  formateur  de  la  Fornutncet 
(nationality' 

Jesuis  (profession i 
je  suis  (ytatos-iJ} 


3.  otes  u I tu  relies 


> En  gCnCraJ,  en  Afnque  on  se  sene  la  main  pour  se  saluer 

s Les  fKons  de  valuer  serrer  la  mam,  embrasser.  s incline r.  faire  une 
genuflexion 

s LAfncam  attend  qu'on  lui  demaride  son  nom,  u ne  le  donre  pa* 
spontanement  quand  d salue  un  Ctr anger 

*•  Ln  general  les  personnes  d<  sexc  oppose  ne  se  potent  pas  de 
questions  sur  leur  etat-cmi 


N B ..  .A  adapter  A la  culture  du  pas  s M>te 

Voir  A quel  moment  dc  la  iet;on  les  introduce 

Le  Formateur  attnbue  des  noms  auu  personnages  des  images  ci-ir.clui 

Ex  : 0 s'appelle Eile  sappelle 


n .Exploitation 


5 ai  Le  Formateur  presenrr  cr  dialogue  en  destgnant  aitematnemen' le- 
image*  du  point  1 II  le  fait  avec  des  rturrjques  appropnfv'. 

A Bon  four.  Monsieur 

B Boniour.  Mademoiselle 

A Cava' 

B Btrn.  merci  El  vous  1 

A Try*  bien.  mera 


f 

K 
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I riNs  bu-n  UiiTi  Asscv  bu*n  SI  Je  m'appullcv 


SAMPLES 
PROM  THE 

FIELD 


INSTRUCTORS  MANUAL 
FORMATS:  BULGARIA  LESSON 
PLAN 


This  lesson  plan  sample  from  Bulgaria  shows  an  alternative  way  to  provide  teachers  with 
direction  on  their  class.  This  is  an  example  of  one  kind  of  lesson  plan  format.  Other  lesson  plan 
formats  will  be  found  in  Section  8 (Pre-Service  Training)  of  this  manual.  As  with  all  the 
samples  included  in  this  manual,  you  can  find  complete  versions  of  these  materials  on  the  CD- 
ROM  that  is  part  of  this  Resource  Kit,  which  you  can  adapt  or  use  as  a starting  point  for 
developing  your  own. 


PEACE  CORPS/  BULGARIA 
INSTRUCTORS  GUIDE 

HELLO! 

Lesson  1 
Part  I 

Warm-up: 

LI  greets  Ts  in  Bulgarian.  L!  repeats  it  and  hands  every  T a color  card.  LI  pronounces 
their  name  and  puts  on  a name  tag. 

Introduction: 

LI  says  several  sentences  in  Bulgarian: 

BULGARIAN  LANGUAGE  SAMPLE 
and  so  on 

Presentation: 

Lis  introduce  themselves. 

BULGARIAN  LANGUAGE  SAMPLE 
LI  uses  map  and  a flag. 

BULGARIAN  LANGUAGE  SAMPLE 

Check-up: 

LI  checks  comprehension  by  giving  Ts  wrong  name  tags  and  expecting  appropriate 
response. 
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LI  presents  the  dialogue  from  p 21  ex  1 
BULGARIAN  LANGUAGE  SAMPLE 
Practice: 

1 . Repetition  Drills  - 
BULGARIAN  LANGUAGE  SAMPLE 

LI  hands  name  tags  written  in  Buiganan. 

2.  Chain  Drill 

BULGARIAN  LANGUAGE  SAMPLE 


Part  li 

Presentation: 

Using  pictures  LI  presents  greetings  in  Bulgarian  - 
BULGARIAN  LANGUAGE  SAMPLE 

Check-up:  LI  says  each  of  the  greetings  showing  a wrong  picture. 

Practice: 

1 . Repetition  Drills: 

BULGARIAN  LANGUAGE  SAMPLE 

2.  Repetition  drills  of  the  whole  dialogue  from  p 2/ex  1 step  by  step: 

• whole  group 

• two  groups 

• two  volunteers 

3.  Pair  work.  LTs  assume  role  of  a famous  person  from  prepared  set  of  pictures. 

Evaluation: 

Two  groups  get  together  and  everybody  introduces  to  each  other. 

NB:  LI  encourages  their  students. 

Application:  Ts  introduce  thei  nselves  to  another  LI 


: What  are  the  names  of  the  members  of  your  host-family. 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


INSTRUCTORS1  MANUAL 
FORMATS:  PEACE  CORPS 
LANGUAGE  TRAINING 
CURRICULUM 


This  excerpt  from  the  Peace  Corps  Language  Training  Curriculum,  available  from  Peace  Corps 
Washington,  is  an  example  of  a more  generic  teacher  resource,  that  provides  a number  of 
possible  ways  to  present,  practice  and  apply  the  sample  competency  in  both  in-class  and  out-of- 
class  contexts.  As  with  all  the  samples  included  in  this  manual,  you  can  find  complete  versions 
of  these  materials  on  the  CD-ROM  that  is  part  of  this  Resource  Kit,  which  you  can  adapt  or 
use  as  a starting  point  for  developing  your  own. 


TOPIC  I:  PERSONAL  IDENTIFICATION 

UNIT  FOCUS:  From  the  moment  people  arrive  in  a new  country,  they 

are  asked  for  personal  information.  At  immigration,  they  show  their 
passport  and  may  often  be  asked  their  name  and  country  of  origin. 

They  also  are  usually  asked  to  fill  out  a document  giving  name,  country 
of  origin  and  passport  number.  When  first  meeting  host  country 
nationals,  new  arrivals  are  asked  their  name  and  where  they  are  from. 
During  their  first  few  days  in  a new  country,  they  will  be  introduced  to 
others  and  they  will  need  to  respond  appropriately.  This  unit  therefore 
gives  the  introductory  language  for  making  the  first  social  contacts  in  a 
new  country. 


LANGUAGE  FUNCTIONS: 

1.1.  Identify  Self  (name,  country  of  origin,  passport  number) 

Situation:  at  customs 

FUNCTIONS:  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  SAMPLES: 


-asking  for  information 

A:  What's  your  name? 

-identifying 

B:  My  name  is  Mary  Jones. 
A:  Where  are  you  from? 

B:  I'm  from  the  United  States. 

A:  What's  your  passport  number? 
B:  (gives  number) 

3 2 7 
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1.2  Introduce  Self 

Situation:  with  host  country  nationals;  informal,  social  setting 


-introducing  self 

A:  My  name  is  Marcella  Jones. 

Call  me  Marcy. 

What's  your  name? 

B:  My  name  is  Bill  Smith. 

A:  Nice  to  meet  you. 

B:  Nice  to  meet  you  too. 

1.3.  Introduce  Others 

Situation:  with  host  country  nationals;  formal/informal  social  setting 


-introducing  others 

A:  Mary,  this  is  Bill  Smith. 
Bill,  this  is  Mary  Jones. 
Mary:  Nice  to  meet  you. 
Bill:  Nice  to  meet  you  too. 

1.4  Greet  and  Be  Greeted 

Situation:  with  host  country  nationals;  informal,  social  setting 

•greeting  people 
•being  greeted 

A:  Hello.  (Good  morning, 
afternoon,  evening) 

B:  Hi. 

1.5.  Inquire  about  health  of  others;  state  own  well-being 
Situation:  with  host  country  nationals;  informal,  social  setting 


socializing 

A:  How  are  you? 

B:  Fine,  thanks,  and  you? 
A:  Fine,  thanks. 

1.6.  Take  Leave 

Situation:  formal/informal  gatherings 

-taking  leave 

A:  Good  bye.  See  you  later. 
B:  Good  bye. 

ACTIVITIES: 

Note:  All  activities  lor  this  unit  are  given  together  and  not  separated  by  competency 
since  much  of  the  language  is  formulaic  and  is  used  as  a unit  for  socializing. 

PRESENTATION: 

-Oral  Dialogues  (see  General  Activities):  sample  language  given  above.  As  you 
present  the  language,  be  sure  to  include  any  culturally  appropriate  gestures  (smiles, 
shaking  hands,  etc.). 

-Reading  own  Name  (for  languages  with  a non-Roman  alphabet  or  for  students  to 
leam  the  host  country  equivalent  of  their  names):  Give  each  student  ar.  index  card  with 
his/her  name/nickname  written  on  it.  Have  students  study  their  name.  Collect  the 
cards  and  place  them  randomly  on  a table.  Ask  students  to  find  their  own  names  and 
then  introduce  themselves. 

-Dialogues:  Call  me . Present  informal  dialogues  where  students  practice 

saying  their  nicknames  when  introduced. 

- Cuisenaire  Rods:  Reading  Numbers:  (see  General  Activities)  Present  the 
numbers  NO  using  cuisenaire  rods.  Then,  using  TPR  drills  (see  General  Activities) 
have  students  show  you  I,  2,  3,  (etc.)  rods. 
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■Number  Cards:  Show  number  cards  1-10  and  have  students  repeat  the  numbers  as 
you  read  them. 

Passport  Number:  Show  a passport;  point  to  each  number  as  you  read  it  aloud. 

Write  several  passport  numbers  on  the  board  that  have  similar  numbers.  Read  one  of 
the  numbers.  Have  students  point  to  the  number  that  you  read.  Then  have  students 
read  ti  r owi  i passport  number  aloud. 

•Form  Language  (see  General  Activities):  Write  the  words  FIRST  NAME,  LAST 
NAME,  COUNTRY,  PASSPORT  NUMBER  on  large  cards.  Match  these  cards  to  the 
appropriate  part  of  a student's  name.  Then  have  students  take  turns  matching  FIRST 
and  LAST  cards  to  parts  of  their  names.  Then  write  the  United  States  and  the  name  of 
the  host  country  on  cards.  Match  these  words  with  the  word  COUNTRY. 

Arriving  and  Leaving:  As  each  student  arrives  at  class,  greet  them  with  "Hello,  How 
are  you?"  When  each  student  leaves  class,  have  them  line  up  and  say  to  you  before 
they  leave:  Goodbye.  See  you  later  (tomorrow). 

PRACTICE: 

-Line-Gram  Dialogues  (see  General  Activities) 

-Chain  Drill  (see  General  Activities):  Use  the  following  sequence:  My  name  is 
. What's  your  name? 

-Name  Game.  Have  students  sit  in  a circle.  The  first  student  introduces  him/herself. 
The  second  student  introduces  him/herself  and  gives  the  name  of  the  first  student. 
This  continues  until  the  last  student  gives  the  names  of  all  the  students  in  the  class. 
Example:  My  name  is  Jane.  This  is  Bob.  His  name  is  Joe.  Her  name  is  Mary. 

•Ball  Toss:  Have  students  stand  in  a circle.  Ask:  What's  your  name?  (Where  are  you 
from?  ; How  are  you?)  Throw  a ball  to  one  student.  The  student  must  answer  the 
question  and  throw  the  ball  to  another  student  while  asking  a question. 

-Tic  Tac  Toe  (see  General  Activities):  Write  numbers  in  the  boxes  on  a tic  tac  toe 
board  and  have  students  practice  reading  them  while  they  play  the  game.  Or  write  form 
language  sight  words  (NAME,  NATIONALITY  etc.)  in  the  Tic  Tac  Toe  blocks. 

-Cross  Out:  On  the  chalkboard,  write  numbers  or  form  sight  words.  Tell  students  to 
cross  out:  for  example:  "all  the  twos" ; the  word  NAME. 

-Form  Language:  (see  General  Activities)  Have  students  complete  a form: 

FIRST  NAME 

LAST  NAME 

COUNTRY  

PASSPORT  NUMBER 

-Pictures:  Appropriate  Address:  Show  a picture  of  a famous  person,  an  older 
person,  a child  and  have  students  practice  greeting  the  person  in  the  picture 
appropriately. 

-Role  Play:  (see  General  Activities):  Give  students  different  roles  to  practice  formal 
and  informal  greetings  and  introductions.  For  example,  the  mother  in  the  host  family;  a 
child  in  the  host  family;  a teacher  in  the  school;  the  principal  of  the  school;  a well- 
known  author,  a political  leader;  a close  friend. 

USE: 

-Meeting  New  People:  Bring  together  two  classes  of  students.  Students  move 
around  the  room  meeting  and  greeting  each  other. 

- Eavesdropping : : Introductions  (see  Listening  Activities):  Have  students  pay 
attention  to  how  they  are  introduced  by  their  frost  families.  Make  a classroom  list  (see 
General  Activities,  Wall  Charts)  of  different  ways  people  are  introduced.  Note  any 
differences  based  on  age  or  relationship. 

-Eavesdropping:  Greetings  (see  Listening  Activities):  Have  students  pay  attention 
to  how  people  greet  each  other  in  the  host  country.  Make  a list  for  a Wall  Chart  (see 
General  Activities).  Compare  these  ways  to  how  people  are  greeted  in  the  U.S. 


DEVELOPING  OTHER 
TEACHING  MATERIALS 


Depending  on  what  resources  are  currently  available,  how  much  language  program 
development  "history"  there  is  in  vour  country,  and  the  other  mufcrials  development  needs  in 
your  program,  you  may  also  be  able  to  develop  other  materials.  Here  are  some  other  resources 
that  language  programs  have  found  useful  to  have. 

ACTIVITY  FILES  An  activity  file  is  a collection  of  readily  adaptable 

techniques  such  as  games,  concentration  boards,  and  other 
things  that  can  be  used  in  a wide  variety  of  competencies.  In 
addition  to  providing  general  enrichment,  it  can  be  a source  of 
"emergency  lesson  plans"  in  the  event  that  a teacher  suddenly 
is  unable  to  teach,  and  a substitute  teacher  or  activity'  needs 
to  be  found  in  a hurry’. 

Using  visual  aids  in  a classroom  can  vastly  improve  the 
quality  of  the  lesson  by  communicating  meaning  without 
having  to  translate  into  English,  and  increasing  the  interest 
and  involvement  that  students  have  in  a lesson.  Visual  aids 
provide  ways  to  increase  variety  in  drills  and  practice 
activities,  and  can  also  be  used  in  many  ways  for  student- 
student  interchanges.  Picture  files  can  be  organized  by 
semantic  categories  (clothing,  food  items,  fruit,  etc.)  according 
to  competencies  (pictures  of  the  bus  station,  the  bus,  the  ticket 
seller,  etc.)  or  grammatical  categories  (nouns,  verbs, 
adjectives,  etc.) 

Here  is  a list  of  common  visual  aids  that  many  language 
teachers  find  useful: 

• photographs  (pictures,  slides,  overhead  transparencies) 

• maps  and  charts 

• catalogs 

• signs 

• directions 
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PICTURE  FILES 
FOR  USE  IN  CLASS 


REAL  I A 


AUDIO  AND 
VIDEO-TAPES 


Real  objects  (articles  of  clothing,  fruits  and  vegetables)  are 
used  in  the  same  way  as  other  visual  aids.  They  greatly 
enhance  the  classroom  setting  and  make  such  activities  as 
role  plays  much  more  engaging.  Having  a collection  of 
common  household  items  will  make  language  practice 
activities  much  more  reahstic. 

Here  is  a list  of  common  realia  (items  from  real  life)  that 
many  language  teachers  find  useful: 

• food  or  drink 

• forms  from  business  or  government 

• documents  (identification,  passports,  etc.) 

• articles  of  clothing 

• tools 

• consumer  goods 

• toys 

• puppets,  dolls,  marionettes 

• games 

• charts 

• catalogs 

• models  of  inside  and  outside  buildings 

• directions  on  packages 

Audio  and  video  tapes  are  excellent  ways  to  practice  listening 
comprehension,  preview  and  rehearse  out-of-class  contact 
assignments,  and  to  introduce  cross-cultural  information  like 
gestures  and  non-verbal  communication.  If  you  have  the 
resources  to  let  the  Trainees  make  tapes  of  themselves  and 
others,  you  will  find  that  this  is  an  extremely  popular  and 
effective  way  to  get  Trainees  to  observe  and  use  language 
outside  of  class. 

Trainers  can  collect  prerecorded  tapes  and  can  also  prepare 
their  own  cassettes  for  use  in  language  training  sessions.  If 
possible,  you  should  also  prepare  tapes  that  Trainees  can  use 
for  independent  practice  outside  of  the  scheduled  training 
sessions. 

Audio-tapes  could  include  radio  broadcasts,  popular  songs, 
and  dramatic  readings  of  written  articles  at  different  levels 
of  difficulty.  For  example,  a lesson  on  the  competency 
‘’Discussing  the  Host  Country's  Economic  System"  could  use  a 
recording  of  an  authentic  or  simplified  news  broadcast  on 
current  exports.  Later,  learners  could  use  the  tape  on  their 
own  time  for  extra  listening  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  video-tapes  mentioned  above, 
another  use  has  been  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Lesotho. 

They  have  developed  a file  of  video-taped  lessons  for  most  of 
the  competencies  in  their  curriculum.  A student  who  has  beei , 
absent  from  a class  can  review  what  he  or  she  missed  before 
rejoining  the  next  class. 
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READING 
LIBRARIES  AND 
COMMERCIALLY 
PREPARED 
MATERIALS 


A language  resource  center  for  Volunteers  is  an  excellent  way 
to  support  continued  language  learning  after  PST.  Language 
resources  such  as  books  about  the  country,  popular  literature 
such  as  magazines,  newspapers,  and  novels,  day-to-day 
materials  written  in  the  language  such  as  train  schedules, 
television  guides  and  other  materials  can  also  be  utilized  for 
individual  study  and  out  of  class  research  projects.  More 
comprehensive  commercially  prepared  language  learning 
materials  should  also  be  available  in  the  library,  such  as 
target-language  dictionaries  and  grammars,  commonly  used 
children's  books  and  school  materials 


BILINGUAL 

DICTIONARIES 


VOLUNTEER 

NEWSLETTERS 


A good  bilingual  dictionary  is  usually  considered  to  be  a basic 
need  by  most  language  learners.  In  the  event  that  one  is  not 
commercially  available  for  your  country,  you  may  need  to 
commit  Peace  Corps  resources  to  developing  one  of  your  own. 

Volunteer  newsletters,  with  ongoing  language  materials,  as 
well  as  Volunteers'  own  translations  of  and  writings  in  the 
target  language  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Section  6 
(Ongoing  Language  Learning)  of  this  Resource  Kit. 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


COLLECTING,  SAVING  AND 
SHARING  TEACHING 
MATERIALS 

You  can  begin  gathering  training  aids- the  materials  you  will  need  to  carry  out  vour  program  in 
the  classroom-as  soon  as  the  needs  assessment  has  been  completed  and  the  list  of  competencies 
is  available.  Training  aids  for  a lesson  on  changing  currency,  for  example,  might  include  coins 
and  bills,  bank  forms,  currency  tables,  cards  showing  buildings,  and  a bingo  set.  A competency 
related  to  visiting  a distant  village  might  include  training  aids  such  as  tape  recordings  of  local 
dialects,  a record  of  local  music,  and  samples  of  regional  clothing.  Trainers  need  to  do  three 
things  with  these  aids:  collect  them,  save  them,  and  share  them. 

♦ Some  visual  aids,  such  as  coins  or  clothing,  are  easy  to 
collect.  Other  things  are  not  so  easy  to  find,  especially 
drawings  or  photos.  The  language  staff  should  be  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  pictures  that  could  be  used  in  a lesson  plan. 
Trainers  can  draw  pictures  themselves,  cut  them,  from 
magazines  or  posters,  or  make  copies  from  books. 
Phonograph-record  jackets,  book  covers,  and  even  the  family 
photo  album  are  all  potential  visual  aids.  Prints  of  paintings 
and  drawings  by  local  artists  are  another  excellent  source  of 
visuals.  The  more  famous  ones  are  sometimes  sold  in  the  form 
of  inexpensive  postcards  at  national  museums.  Even  when  the 
objects,  actions,  or  meanings  of  the  pictures  are  not  clear,  they 
can  be  used  to  stimulate  discussions  on  competencies  related  to 
local  culture. 

♦ It  is  tempting  to  send  away  for  materials  during  training 
cycles,  when  it  is  too  late,  and  to  forget  to  do  so  between 
training  cycles,  when  it  isn't.  Send  for  a training  aid  as  early 
as  you  can.  Even  if  the  material  doesn’t  arrive  in  time  for  the 
current  training  cycle,  it  will  be  available  for  the  next  one.  If 
funds  for  purchase  need  to  be  arranged,  start  the  application 
process  immediately.  Or  buy  the  materials  yourself,  to  keep 
for  your  own  professional  use  and  development. 

♦ You  should  plan  to  save  the  materials  you  collect 
permanently.  Unfortunately,  Trainers  often  have  great 
success  with  a teaching  aid  or  lesson  plan  and  then  neglect  to 


COLLECTING 

TRAINING 

MATERIALS 


MATERIALS  TO 
COLLECT,  SAVE, 
AND  SHARE 

1.  VISUAL  IMAGES 

A.  OBJECTS 

B.  PICTURES 

2.  TAPES  AND 
RECORDS 

3.  WRITTEN 
LESSON  PLANS 


SAVING 

TRAINING 

MATERIALS 
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SHARING 

TRAINING 

MATERIALS 


preserve  it  for  a future  training  cycle.  This  is  especially  true 
when  an  idea  for  an  exercise  emerges  spontaneously  in  the 
process  of  conducting  a language  training  session. 

• The  new  activity  should  be  noted  on  the  original  lesson  plan 
as  a permanent  record.  Save  the  object  or  picture  you  found  at 
the  last  moment  in  the  same  way  you  would  jot  down  an 
activity  you  thought  of  at  the  last  moment.  Set  a storage  box 
for  those  objects  in  a protected  place.  If  possible,  mount  your 
visual  aids  on  cardboard  rather  than  paper.  Find  a box  for 
storing  prepared  cassettes  or  use  a commercially  produced 
cassette  shelf. 

• Lesson  plans  are  perhaps  the  most  crucial  of  all  training 
aids  to  save.  Make  files  for  lesson  plans  so  you  can  retrieve 
them  easily  when  you  want  them.  You  should  also  store 
related  documents  with  the  lesson  plans,  such  as  the  checklist 
for  lesson  plan  balance  and  variety,  the  competency  outline, 
or  any  commentary  on  the  lesson  plan,  for  later  use. 

• The  most  logical  way  to  file  lesson  plans  is  under  the 
competency  they  introduce.  You  can  have  a filing  system  of 
competencies,  grouped  by  topic,  so  that  if  you  rearrange  the 
order  of  presentation  of  competencies,  the  baCc  units  of  the 
curriculum  will  remain  intact. 

• Make  it  a rule  to  save  everything  you  use  in  your  language 
training  session.  Even  if  you  plan  to  revise  a lesson  before 
using  it  again,  save  the  original  plan  to  use  as  a starting 
point.  In  this  way,you  can  build  on  your  successes,  spending 
you  can  build  on  your  successes,  spending  effort  on  refinement 
rather  than  starting  from  the  beginning  again.  When  you 
have  plenty  of  training  aids,  you  can  be  sure  that  your  class 
time  will  be  spent  enjovably,  with  a lot  of  interaction  and 
variety.  That  is  the  key  to  successful  language  acquisition. 

Language  Coordinators  should  provide  opportunities  for 
Trainers  to  demonstrate  to  colleagues  lessons  and  materials 
that  have  been  particularly  effective  in  their  classrooms.  If 
you  are  given  a chance  to  see  what  other  Trainers  are  doing, 
everyone  in  the  program  will  benefit. 

• In  addition  to  facilitating  the  sharing  of  ideas  among 
Trainers,  it  is  a good  idea  to  build  a permanent  library  of 
materials.  Since  loose  lesson  plans,  visual  aids,  and  cassettes 
have  a tendency  to  get  misplaced,  each  training  site  needs  to 
develop  a way  of  handling,  storing,  and  protecting  materials. 

• All  of  the  work  involved  in  developing  a complete 
competency-based  language  training  program  should  be 
preserved  for  future  training  staff  to  use,  adapt,  and  improve 
upon.  Curriculum  design  and  development  are  an  ongoing 
process  that  should  be  reviewed  and  perhaps  revised  before 
each  new  training  cycle.  Collecting  saving,  and  sharing 
materials  are  an  important  part  of  that  process. 
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THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


LOGISTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
FOR  MATERIALS 
DEVELOPMENT 


In  addition  to  the  various  design  considerations  that  we  have  already  mentioned  in  this 
section,  there  is  another  set  of  criteria  that  must  also  be  considered:  the  practical  realities  of 
your  post  that  determine  what  resources  you  have  to  work  with.  It  is  important  to  establish 
materials  development  goals  that  can  reasonably  be  achieved  given  the  resources  that  are 
available.  The  best  design  in  the  world  will  not  be  realized  without  the  sufficient  resources  to 
commit  to  the  effort.  The  questions  below  are  useful  to  consider  as  you  determine  what  your 
final  product  will  look  like. 


WHAT 

RESOURCES  OF 
TIME  AND  MONEY 
ARE  AVAILABLE? 


One  reality  in  any  project  is  how  much  time  and  money  are 
available.  Both  of  these  may  be  issues  that  you,  as  a 
language  coordinator,  will  have  relatively  little  control 
over.  Many  budget  considerations  may  have  already  been 
determined  by  the  Country  Director  and  other  Peace  Corps 
staff  long  before  you  arrive  on  the  scene.  Your  total  budget 
may  have  been  determined  as  a part  of  the  total  training 
budget.  Especially  in  countries  with  no  full-time  Language 
Coordinator,  where  the  position  is  considered  to  be  primarily 
a part  of  the  training  budget,  you  may  not  have  much 
opportunity  to  influence  the  development  of  how  much  time  or 
money  will  be  available  for  your  materials  development 
effort.  As  Language  Coordinator,  are  you  hired  just  for  a PST, 
or  is  your  position  a full-time  year-round  one?  What  are  the 
expectations  of  your  post  about  how  much  materials 
development  needs  to  be  done? 


HOW  MANY  AND 
WHAT  KIND  OF 
PEOPLE  ARE 
INVOLVED? 


The  scope  of  what  you  can  do  depends  in  part  on  what  kind  of 
a budget  you  have  for  tire  project- whether  you  have  enough 
funding  to  hire  a team  of  tw'enty  or  a team  of  two.  It  also 
depends  on  what  kind  of  language  teaching  professionals 
there  are  for  you  to  choose  from.  In  some  countries  there  is  a 
long  tradition  of  teaching  the  language  to  foreigners,  and 
there  may  be  many  hundreds  of  talented  and  qualified 


WHAT  KIND  OF 
TECHNICAL 
RESOURCES  DO 
YOU  HAVE  FOR 
THE  PROJECT? 


individuals  to  rely  on.  But  in  other  posts  there  has 
historically  been  ver)7  little  experience  in  teaching  the 
language,  and  as  a result,  there  are  relatively  few  qualified 
people  to  choose  from.  You  may  need  to  select  team  members 
based  on  their  knowledge  of  English  or  previous  experience 
working  with  Americans  rather  than  their  background  in 
language  teaching  or  materials  development.  In  some 
countries,  the  tradition  of  language  teaching  is  very  different 
than  the  communicative,  competency-based  approach 
utilized  by  Peace  Corps,  and  even  though  experienced 
language-teaching  professionals  are  available,  they  may  not 
have  the  required  flexibility  and  commitment  to  Peace  Corps' 
pragmatic,  results-oriented  approach.  Remember,  too,  that 
you  may  want  to  seek  outside  expertise  from  Peace  Corps 
Washington  or  Peace  Corps  staff  from  another  post  where 
language  needs  or  training  conditions  are  similar  to  your  own. 
Refer  to  the  first  section  of  this  manual  for  tips  on  how  to 
negotiate  for  such  resources  with  your  Country  Director. 

The  "look"  of  your  final  products  will  also  be  determined  by 
technical  resources.  Do  you  have  the  computer  equipment  and 
expertise  to  handle  sophisticated  graphics  and  other 
features,  or  are  you  working  in  a situation  where  the  best  you 
can  hope  for  is  a typewriter  and  a photocopy  machine?  Will 
your  final  products  be  off-set  printed?  How  long  does  it  take 
such  things  to  be  accomplished?  Are  there  locally  available 
people  to  help  with  the  job,  or  will  it  all  have  to  be 
accomplished  in-house?  How  much  technical  support  does 
the  training  program  receive  from  the  Peace  Corps  office? 
What  facilities  do  you  have  for  obtaining  illustrations  and 
other  visual  aids  that  will  form  a part  of  your  materials?  It 
is  important  to  establish  goals  and  formats  that  can  be 
accomplished  whth  the  tools  you  have  available. 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


ESTABLISHING  YOUR 
MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT 
TEAM 


WHO  SHOULD  Once  you  have  considered  the  logistical  realities  that  might 

YOU  HIRE?  effect  your  final  product  you  are  ready  to  gather  together  a 

materials  development  team.  It  is  likely  that  you  will  want 
to  involve  the  team  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  curriculum 
development  process,  and  not  just  as  materials  writers.  It’s 
also  important  to  remember  that  the  skills  you  are  looking  for 
m a good  materials  developer  may  not  necessarily  be  the 
same  as  those  needed  by  a good  classroom  teacher. 

• Ideally,  your  team  will  be  made  up  of  language  teaching 
professionals  who  have  had  previous  experience  developing 
materials  for  other  training  contexts.  In  addition,  it  is 
usually  wise  to  have  at  least  one  or  two  experienced  classroom 
teachers,  ideally,  people  who  have  taught  in  previous 
training  programs  and  have  a good  first-hand  idea  of  the 
needs  of  and  challenges  involved  with  teaching  Peace  Corps 
Trainees. 

• Other  skills  and  characteristics  would  be  imagination  and 
creativity,  a systematic  approach,  and  the  ability  to  stay 
focused  throughout  the  development  process.  Your  developers 
will  hopefully  be  familiar  with  the  technical  resources  that 
you  have,  such  as  computers,  word-processing  and  graphics- 
design  software. 


POSITION  Your  team  will  probablv  consist  of  vou  as  coordinator  of  the 

DESCRIPTIONS  project,  a number  of  materials  developers,  and  other  positions 

AND  such  as  graphics  lav-out  artist,  secretary,  typist,  etc.  as  the 

STATEMENTS  OF  logistical  realities  of  vour  situation  determine.  You  will  need 
WORK  to  draw  up  a formal  statement  of  work  for  each  position  that 

specifies  exactly  what  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  when  it  is 
to  be  completed.  Section  2 (Teacher  Supervision)  of  this 
manual  contains  a more  complete  discussion  of  the  process  of 
recruiting  and  hiring  teachers,  and  much  of  what  is  suggested 
there  applies  equally  to  materials  development.  Refer  to 
that  section  for  general  guidelines  about  what  should  be 
contained  in  a statement  ot  work  and  other  issues  involved  m 
recruiting  and  hiring  people  for  your  program. 


• In  addition  you  will  need  to  develop  a clear  schedule  of 
when  things  should  be  accomplished  to  ensure  that  there  is 
sufficient  time  to  review  and  revise  as  needed,  as  well  as  to 
meet  any  deadlines  for  printing  your  finished  product. 

• Below  is  a sample  statement  of  work  for  a materials 
developer  position  that  was  adapted  from  one  that  was 
developed  in  Bulgaria  (The  original  version,  as  well  as  other 
samples  of  statements  of  work  for  other  materials 
development  positions  is  included  in  the  following  Samples 
from  the  Field  section.)  Notice  how  it  specifies  the  number  of 
days  for  the  project,  a general  description  of  what  is  to  be 
produced,  and  the  process  that  will  be  followed,  as  well  as 
detailed  information  concerning  deadlines  and  required 
formats  for  how  the  materials  will  be  developed. 


Statement  Of  Work: 

Language  Curriculum  and  Manual  Team 
Contractor:  

Duration  & Period  of  Performance: 

All  activities  associated  with  this  activity  are  to  occur  between and , for  a total 

number  of  actual  working  days  not  to  exceed days  each,  at  a rate  of per  day. 

The  payment  will  be  executed  three  times,  each  payment  being  one  third  of  the  total  amount  of 

the  contract.  First  payment  will  be  made  on , the  second  payment  will  be  made  on , 

and  the  third  payment  will  be  made  on . 

Supervision  and  direction  will  be  provided  by , Peace  Corps/ Language 

Program  Coordinator. 

Overall  Objective: 

The  overall  objective  of  this  activity  is  to  design  and  develop  a Language  Manual  and  supporting 
materials  within  the  Peace  Corps  Competency-Based  Language  Curriculum  framework.  Specific 
activities  and  responsibilities  for  individual  team  members  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the 
following. 

Initial  Activities 

• Develop  and  implement  a needs  assessment  instrument  and  methodology  for  the 
development  of  an  effective  Language  Manual  for  use  during  Pre-Service  Training. 

• Review  existing  Language  Manual  from  PST  '95. 

• Review  existing  Peace  Corps  language  materials  utilized  in  other  posts. 

• Meet  regularly  with  Language  Coordinator  to  discuss  ongoing  issues  concerning  the  design 
of  the  curriculum  and  the  Manual. 

Activities 

• Design  a competency-based  PST  language  curriculum. 

• Develop  effective  materials  and  resources  to  be  used  in  the  language  teaching  classroom, 
including,  as  appropriate,  audio-tape  materials. 

• Develop  guidelines  for  applying  a variety  of  effective  teaching  methods  compatible  with 
competency-based  language  instruction  and  communicative  language  teaching  techniques 
appropriate  for  adult  learners. 

• Develop  specific  language  performance  objectives  and  a schedule  of  course  work  for  PST 
based  on  the  time  frame  of  the  particular  training  design. 

• Design  approximately  30  lessons  and  relevant  accompanying  language  materials  which 
should  incorporate  language  and  cultural  objectives  and  communicative  learner-centered 
activities. 

• Develop  and  present  the  first  1 0 lessons  of  the  new  Language  Manual  not  later  than . 

The  second  10  lessons  should  be  presented  by and  the  last  10  lessons  - not  later  than . 

• The  text  of  content  of  all  lessons  and  audio-tape  materials  to  be  delivered  on  a diskette  in 
Word  5.1  with  illustration  notes  regarding  layout. 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


ENSURING  ON-GOING 
REVISION  OF  MATERIALS 


Of  course  you  will  want  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  your  materials  at  the  end  of  training, 
by  giving  both  Trainees  and  teachers  an  opportunity  to  give  feedback  and  make  suggestions  for 
improvement.  But  if  time  allows,  you  may  also  want  to  carry  out  this  evaluation  of  materials 
while  the  materials  are  being  developed  initially.  Language  Coordinators  in  the  EC  AM  region 
have  suggested  developing  networks  with  these  groups  of  people  to  solicit  in-put  and  foster  on- 
going evaluation  and  revision  of  materials. 

OTHER  Contact  other  language  teaching  professionals  and  get  as 

LANGUAGE  much  input  from  them  as  possible.  Involve  prospective 

TEACHING  teachers  in  materials  development  and  revision. 

PROFESSIONALS 

OTHER  PEACE  Maintain  contact  with  other  Language  Coordinators  and 

CORPS  Peace  Corps  Washington  Language  Training  Specialists  on 

LANGUAGE  the  current  projects  in  materials  development.  Write  regular 

TRAINING  reports  summarizing  progress  of  work  with  respect  to  you, 

SPECIALISTS  workplan.  Send  copies  to  your  CD,  PTO  and  to  Peace  Corps 

Washington. 

INTERESTED  Involve  interested  Volunteers  in  language  materials 

VOLUNTEERS  development  and  revision.  Write  a letter  to  the  Volunteers. 

Based  on  Trainees'  feedback  from  PST,  involve  those 
interested  in  the  revision  process  bv  soliciting  suggestions  for 
revisions. 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


STATEMENTS  OF  WORK  FOR 
MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT 


The  following  samples  from  the  field  illustrate  different  statements  of  work  for  positions  that 
you  may  wish  to  include  as  part  of  your  materials  de\  dopment  team.  As  with  all  the  samples 
included  in  this  manual,  you  can  find  complete  versions  of  these  materials  on  the  CD-ROM 
that  is  part  of  this  Resource  Kit,  which  you  can  adapt  or  use  as  a starTing  point  for  developing 
your  own. 

BULGARIA  This  sample  includes  statements  of  work  for  positions  of 

MATERIALS  curriculum  and  mater:  Is  developer  as  well  as  lavout 

DEVELOPMENT  specialist 
TEAM  SOWS 


Pe&je  Corps  / Bulgaria 

Statements  Of  Work  for  Bulgarian  Language  Curriculum  and  Manual  T^am 


PST  Language  Curriculum  and  Manual  Developer 
Duration  & Period  of  Performance: 

All  activities  associated  with  this  activity  are  to  occur  between  February  26,  1996  and 
May  1 0.  1 996,  for  a total  number  of  actual  working  days  not  to  exceed  30  days  each, 
at  a rate  of  1,880.00BL  per  day.  The  payment  will  be  executed  three  times,  each 
payment  being  one  third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  contract.  First  payment  will  be 
made  on  March  8,  1996,  the  second  payment  will  be  made  on  April  5th,  and  the  third 
payment  will  be  made  on  May  20,  1996. 

Supervision  and  direction  will  be  provided  by  Zoya  Lubenova,  Peace  Corps  Bulgaria 
Language  Program  Coordinator. 

The  overall  objective  of  this  activity  is  to  design  and  develop  a Bulgarian  Language 
Manual  and  supporting  materials  within  the  Peace  Corps  Competency-Based 
Language  Curriculum  framework.  Specific  activities  and  responsibilities  for  individual 
team  members  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

Initial  Activities 

• Develop  and  implement  a needs  assessment  instrument  and  methodology  for  the 
development  of  an  effective  Bulgarian  Language  Manual  for  use  during  Pre-Service 
Training. 


• Review  existing  Language  Manual  from  PST  '95. 

• Review  existing  Peace  Corps  language  materials  utilized  in  other  Posts. 

• Meet  regularly  with  Language  Coordinator  to  discuss  ongoing  issues  concerning 
the  design  o'<  the  curriculum  and  the  Manual. 

Activities 

• Design  a competency-based  PST  language  curriculum. 

• Develop  effective  materials  and  resources  to  be  used  in  the  language  teaching 
classroom,  including,  as  appropriate,  audio-tape  materials. 

• Develop  guidelines  for  applying  a variety  of  effective  teaching  methods  compatible 
with  competency-based  language  instruction  and  communicative  language  teaching 
techniques  appropriate  for  adult  learners. 

• Develop  specific  language  performance  objectives  and  a schedule  of  course  work 
for  PST  based  on  the  time  frame  of  the  particular  training  design. 

• Design  approximately  30  lessons  and  relevant  adjoining  language  materials  which 
should  incorporate  language  and  cultural  objectives  and  communicative  learner- 
centered  activities. 

• Develop  and  present  the  first  10  lessons  of  the  new  Language  Manual  not  later 
than  20  February,  1996.  The  second  10  lessons  should  be  presented  by  5 April  and 
the  last  10  lessons  - not  later  than  15  May,  1996. 

• The  text  of  content  of  all  lessons  and  audio-tape  materials  to  be  delivered  on  a 
diskette  in  Word  5.1  with  illustration  notes  regarding  layout. 


PST  Language  Manual  Layout  Specialist 
Duration  & Period  of  Performance: 

All  activities  associated  with  this  activity  are  to  occur  between  March  1 1 , 1996  and 
May  31 , 1996,  for  a total  number  of  actual  pages  A4  not  to  exceed  250  pages,  at  a 
rate  of  70  BL  (seventy)  per  page.  The  payment  will  be  executed  three  times,  each 
payment  being  respective  to  the  total  amount  of  pages  presented  by  the  time  of  the 
payment.  First  payment  will  be  made  on  March  29,  the  second  payment  will  be  made 
on  April  30,  and  the  third  payment  will  be  made  on  May  31 , 1 996. 

Supervision  and  direction  will  be  provided  by  Zoya  Lubenova,  Peace  Corps  Bulgaria 
Language  Program  Coordinator. 

The  overall  objective  of  this  activity  is  to  design  and  format  language  lessons 
developed  for  the  Bulgarian  Language  Manual.  Specific  activities  and 
responsibilities  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

Duties  and  Tasks: 

• Design  the  overall  layout  of  the  Bulgarian  Language  Manual  and  present  it  to  the 
Language  Coordinator  for  discussion. 

• Format  lessons  designed  and  developed  for  the  PST  Bulgarian  Language  Manual. 
« Scan  pictures,  if  necessary. 

• Meet  regularly  with  the  Language  Coordinator  and  the  Bulgarian  Language 
Curriculum  and  Manual  Team  Members  to  discuss  ongoing  issues  concerning  the 
design  of  the  Manual. 

• The  text  to  be  formatted  will  be  presented  to  the  contractor  on  a diskette  typed  in 
Word  5.1  with  illustration  notes  regarding  layout. 

• Format  and  present  the  first  10  lessons  of  the  Language  Manual  not  later  than  29 
March,  1996.  The  second  10  lessons  should  be  presented  by  30  April  and  the  last 
10  lessons  - not  later  than  24  May,  1996. 

• The  formatted  text  of  all  pages  to  be  delivered  on  a diskette  in  Word  5.1  for 
Macintosh. 
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PHILIPPINES 

MATERIALS 

DEVELOPER 

POSITION 

DESCRIPTION 


This  sample  from  the  Philippines  is  a position  description 
that  does  not  specify  appointment  details  like  period  of 
service  or  salary,  but  does  provide  other  important 
information,  such  as  who  the  developer  will  coordinate  with 
and  a breakdown  of  the  specific  tasks  (such  as  proof-reading) 
that  are  an  integral  part  of  any  materials  development 
process. 


Peace  Corps/  Philippines 
Statement  of  Work 
Materials  Developer 

Position  Title:  Language  Materials  Developer 
Reports  to:  Language  Coordinator/Assistant 

Coordinates  with:  Other  Materials  Developers 

Position  Summary:  Responsible  for  the  development,  revision  and  proofreading 
of  varied  language  materials  for  U and  PCT  reference  in  Pre-Service  Trainings. 

A.  Professional  Development  and  Preparation 

1 . Reads  and  reviews  existing  language  materials  and  other  references 

2.  Regularly  and  promptly  attends  meetings,  problem  solving  sessions  and  team  building 
activities. 

3.  Consults  with  Language  Coordinator/Assistant  Language  Coordinator  in  his/her  areas  of 
major  responsibility  as  stated  in  the  job  description. 

4.  Able  to  work  independently  and/or  with  other  project  staff. 

B.  Materials  Development 

t.  Reviews  existing  language  materials  in  the  target  language. 

2.  Deveiops/Revises  core  competencies. 

3.  Develops/Proofreads  glossary  based  revised  core  competencies. 

4.  Reviews/completes  language  worksheets  and  puts  them  together  on  the  form  of  a 
workbook. 

5.  Writes/Revises  grammar  notes  per  Pre-Service  Training  module. 

6.  Reviews/Revises  taped  lessons  prepared  in  past  trainings. 

7.  Prepares  other  instructional/reference  materials  i.e.  newspaper  reader,  comic  strips, 
folk-ales  etc. 

8.  Proofreads  developed  materials  prior  to  production. 

C.  Project  Evaluation 

1.  Participates  in  the  regular  evaluation  of  the  different  phases  of  the  project. 

2.  Discusses  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  project  for  the  purpose  of  improving  future 
materials  development  endeavors. 
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HOW 

TO  PO  IT 


USING  COMPUTERS  TO  WORK 
WITH  TEXT  AND  PICTURES 


EC  AM  has  developed  the  following  guidelines  and  suggestions  about  using  the  computer  for 
desk-top  publishing  that  will  help  you  develop  materials  that  are  visually  attractive  and 
easy  to  revise. 

ASPECTS  OF  TEXT  There  are  two  aspects  to  any  text  you  write.  The  formal  part, 

which  is  the  font,  its  size  and  style,  the  layout  of  the  text  on 
the  page,  such  as  line  spacing,  spacing  of  the  characters, 
spaces  between  paragraphs,  etc.  Then,  there  is  the  logical 
aspect,  which  is  how  your  text  breaks  down  to  make  chapters 
and  subchapters.  Then,  vour  text  also  contains  some 
accessories  that  make  reading  it  easier,  such  as  table  of 
contents,  index,  headers  and  footers,  lists  of  pictures. 

Your  computer  can  make  vour  life  significantly  easier  in  all  of 
the  above.  It  will  help  you  with  the  form,  of  course,  but, 
while  you  still  have  to  supply  all  the  content,  the  computer 
will  help  you  organize  it  into  easily  manageable  sections  and 
subsections  (e.g.  chapters,  and  subchapters).  It  will  help  you 
move  around  sections  the  way  you  like,  and  it  will  help  you 
ensure  consistent  formatting  for  your  chapter  and  subchapter 
titles,  as  well  as  other  text  and  paragraph  formatting  that 
you  use  often.  It  will  also  help  you  prepare  such  things  as  an 
index  and  a table  of  contents  with  little  more  than  one 
keystroke.  This  holds  for  documents  anywhere  between  one 
and  one  thousand  pages. 
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FORMAL  ASPECTS  OF  TEXT 


Character  font 

(Word,  type 

Sentence) 

size 

spacing 


Paragraph 


border 

background  color 
line  spacing 

justification 


left 

right 

full 

centered 


space 

before/after 

indent 


drop  cap 


whole  paragraph  - left/right 
first  line 

all  but  first  line  (hanging) 


Page 

format 

margin 

numbering 

orientation 

footer/header 

(A4,  Letter,  Legal) 
(portrait/landscape) 

columns 

i 

hi 

tables 

picture 

LOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  TEXT 

Chapter 

Text  accessories 

title 

number 

subchapters 

front  page 

table  of  contents 

index 

lists 

HOW  TO  FORMAT  TEXT 


How 


Format  ->  Character  ->  Spacing 


Subscript  sna 

Typeface 

Paragraph 

Background 

color 


Border 
Line  spacing 
Alignment 
Indent 


Drop  cap 


Format  ->  Character  ->  Subscript/Superscript 
Serif  (Times,  Palatino) 

SansSerif  (Helvetica,  Geneva) 


-Line 

None 

Dotted 

Hairline 

Single 

Thick 

Double 


Shading: 


Format  — > Border 


Format  ->  Border 

Format  ->  Paragraph  (*  - M)  / Toolbar  i-i=i=i 
Format  ->  Paragraph  (*  - M)  / Toolbar  ■«miai 
Format  -»  Paragraph  Uk  - M)  / Ruler  P ' — : 
(left  indent):  (hanging  indent):  5 

(right  indent) 

Insert  -»  Drop  Cap 


(no  indent);  19  ■ 1 ■ 11 
E EE  (first  line  indent); 


File  -»  Page  Setup 

Print  Preuieu),  Format  -*  Document 

File  Page  Setup 

Uietn 

Uieui  ->  Footer  (Print  Preuieu*) 
Toolbar  ->  , Format  -»  Section 
Edit 
Insert 


345 
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HOW  TO  WORK  WITH  PICTURES 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  WITH  PICTURES? 


Insert 

Make  it  part  of  text 

Insert  /E  Picture 

Embed  in  text/  wrap  text  around 

Insert  JE  Frame 

Use  subscript /superscript  to  level  picture 
with  text 

Resize 

Select  by  clicking  on  the  picture,  hold  down 
SHIFT  and  drag  handle 

Crop 

Click,  drag  handle  without  holding  down 
SHIFT 

Edit/Change 

Add /delete  lines,  circles,  text 

Double  click  (more  in 
the  manual) 

WHAT  KINDS  OF  The  best  and  easiest  wav  to  include  pictures  in  vour  document, 
PICTURES  THERE  is  to  do  it  directly,  with  computerized  pictures.  The  CD-Rom 
ARE  AND  WHERE  that  accompanies  this  manual  contains  a large  picture  bank 
TO  GET  THEM  that  has  been  developed  by  Peace  Corps  countries  from  around 

the  world,  and  the  images  illustrate  most  of  the  competencies 
and  cultural  contexts  that  you  are  likely  to  need.  It’s  a good 
idea  for  you  to  spend  some  time  looking  at  what  is  already 
available  on  the  CD-Rom.  These  images  can  be  copied  and 
pasted  directly  into  you  document. 

The  pictures  that  you  only  have  on  paper  and  want  to  use  in 
your  documents  must  be  scanned  in  the  computer.  For  that  you 
need  a scanner  (it  works  similarly  to  the  photocopier  only 
the  output  goes  directly  to  the  computer).  Some  Peace  Corps 
posts  have  a scanner  available  but  it  is  always  possible  to 
have  a local  computer  dealer  scan  pictures  for  a fee.  With 
scanning  and  using  existing  pictures,  you  need  to  consider 
copyright  issues. 


USING  STYLES 


STRUCTURE  OF  Each  of  these  components  should  have  a stvle  assigned. 

DOCUMENT  ’Title 

•Table  of  Contents  (TOC) 

•Heading  l[Bold,  24pt,  Helvetica,  3 lines  before,  3 lines 
after,  centered,  keep  with  next,  page  break  before] 

•Heading  2 - [...etc]. 

Text 

The  Heading  styles  are  predefined  in  some  versions  of 
Microsoft  Word,  and  can  be  used  for  defining  sections,  which 
are  then  easy  to  move  around  (see  box  below).  Styles  also 
make  it  easy  to  consistently  change  formatting  throughout 
the  document.  Also,  Microsoft  Word  can  generate  a table  of 
contents  for  any  text  defined  vsithHeading  1-9  style.  Read 
more  on  styles  and  tables  of  content  in  MS  Word  manual. 

* Heading  1 

& Heading  2 

^ = Heading  3 

Heading  3 
■=  Heading  3 
$ Heading  2 
~ Heading  2 

* Heading  1 
= Heading  1 


Outline  view 

You  can  move  sections  by  dragging  them  up 
and  down.  You  can  also  change  level  of 
individual  sections. 


Define  Style  Format  /E  Style,  use  a selection  as  a model 
Redefine  Style  Style  pull-down  menu  JE  select  style,  and  choose  redefine 

[ftorrruT"  | R 

Move  Headings  View  JE  Outline  (drag  on  handle  — if  you  move  a heading  in 

this  way,  all  underlying  text,  including  lower  level  headings,  is 

moved) 

Generate  Toe  Insert  JE  Table  of  Contents 
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DOS  AND  DONTS  OF 
REVISABILITY 


People  revise  99  percent  of  their  documents,  at  some  point.  It  can  take  a lot  of  time,  or  it  can  be 
done  easily.  All  your  documents  share  certain  structure,  such  as  title,  section  headings,  and 
body  text  with  different  types  of  indent,  justification,  paragraph  spacing,  etc.  If  you  later  wish 
to  change  formatting  of  some  frequently  repeating  feature  (for  instance,  increase  font  size  in  all 
second  level  chapter  headings),  you  either  have  to  do  it  manually  for  each  occurrence  of  the 
feature,  or  you  if  you  used  different  styles  for  different  components  of  your  document  (text, 
heading,  list,  table)  all  you  have  to  do  is  change  style  definition,  and  the  formatting  changes 
accordingly,  throughout  the  document. 


DO... 

BASIC  RULES  OF 
REVISABI LITY 


To  ensure  revisability  of  your  documents,  it  is  good  to  observe 
a few  simple  rules  when  writing  your  documents: 

• Use  styles  for  every  type  of  text  repeating  throughout  the 
document  (e.g.  headings,  lists,  text  in  tables,  header/ footer, 
body  text,  paragraphs  following  headings,  etc.  ). 

• Use  tables  for  tabulated  text. 


DON'T... 

FIVE  CRIMES 

AGAINST 

REVISABILITY 


Once  you've  tried  to  make  changes  to  a document  that  was 
prepared  without  any  regard  to  revisability,  you  will  see 
how  grave  the  following  crimes  are.  Not  using  styles  is  bad, 
but  any  of  the  following  take  you  back  to  the  age  of 
typewriter.  So  remember,  NEVER  use... 

• ENTER  to  end  lines  (the  computer  will  end  the  line  for  you) 

• TAB  to  mark  first  line  indent  or  hanging  indent  (set  the 
ruler  to  do  it  automatically). 

• more  than  one  TAB  together  (set  a tab  mark  on  the  ruler,  or 
use  table). 

• more  than  one  space  except  after  a period(use  TAB). 

• two  ENTERS  to  put  extra  space  between  paragraphs  (use 
settings  in  the  paragraph  dialog  box). 
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KEYBOARD  SHORTCUTS 

SHORTCUTS  When  you're  typing  on  the  keyboard,  having  to  reach  for  the 

mouse  to  perform  simple  commands  disrupts  your  rhythm. 
Memorize  the  following  shortcuts,  and  you  w:ll  be  able  to 
work  more  efficiently.  Observe  your  work  habits.  If  you  see 
that  you're  using  a certain  command  too  often,  learn  its 
shortcut.  It  is  usually  written  next  to  it  in  the  menu.  Word  5.1 
also  lets  you  make  your  own  shortcuts. 

It  is  also  recommended  to  use  drag-and-droy  hinction  to  move 
and  copy  text. 

ESC —cancel 

* - P print 

RETURN  highlighted  command 
<1  - O open  document 
4 - Q quit  program 

- N new  document  I folder 
4 - W close  window 

* - ¥ find 

* - S save  document 

OPTION, fk  held  down  during  start-up-rebuilds  desktop 
To  speed  up  your  common  tasks,  consider  using  Glossaries  (or 
AutoText  in  Word  6.0).  They  allow  you  to  quickly  insert  text 
and  graphics  that  you  use  often.  Read  the  manual  for  details. 


Paragraphs 


Use  indent  to  do  this  test  text  test  text  test  text  test 
text  Never  TAB! 

The  same  for  this:  test  text  test  text  test  text  test 
text  Never  use  TAB’ 


*-  LEFT  INDENT  -.-TZT.  . „ 

HANGING  INDENT 
l - FIRST  LINE  INDENT 


It  is  better  to  put  spaces  between  para  graphs  using  the 
PARAGRAPH  dialogue  window  from  FOR  WAT  menu 


All  options  for  formatting  paragraphs  are 
m the  PARAGRAPH  dialogue  box  in  menu 
FORMAT.  Including  borders  and  shaded 
background.  


Characters 

Go  to  FORMAT/CHARACTER  to  do: 


:Ur.e.  shadow,  ,Uf™p\ 


SMALL  CAP: 


strikethrough,  underline,  expa  nded 
spacing  by  3 pt.  <xndenad^argby lpt 

k'  3 lowered  bv  3 pt 

Or  anv  combination  of  the  above. 




• mwm  m 

zb  m 

laGD 

E 

a 'Mzz 

IB  Ai' 

tv 

:3srr 

•* 

iliii 

inuuu 

I 

% 

Use  different  fonts  to  highlight  parts  of  text 
E g Helvetica  for  odes  and  Palatino  for  body  text 
t_l»  ^ I %.  this  is  the  difference  between  sen*  and 
sans  sen/:  fonts  without  senfs.  such  as  Helvetica  stand 
out  more  m a text) 

(Never  use  more  then  one  sent  and  one  sans  sent  font  in 
one  text1) 

Select  the  right  kevNxard  ia\cut  in  the  KEYBOARDS  Control  Panel 


Troubleshooting  tips 


• Rebuild  y our  desktop  from  ture  to  tune  bv  holding  dour. 

apple  arid  option  during  start-up 

Do  this  especial! v if  clicking  on  a document  :cer 
doesnt  start  the  application  that  created  :t  ip-oviaeo  vou 
have  the  applicanohui  vour  computer' 

• If  there's  a problem  with  you  computer  trv  to  solve  it  dong 

the  following 

- Restart  with,  the  extensions  turned  off  .hold  down  SHIFT 
d unrig  start-up'1 

- 1 f the  problem  disappears  \ ou  know  that  some  of  \ ou 
extensions  are  in  conic  ct  or  sour  preference  files  are 
corrupted 

- Delete  all  preferences  m your  sntem  folder  that  vou 
know  vou  don  t need  (your  computer  will  automatical 
create  new  ones  — somcp references  mav  contain 
important  data,  e g QuicxMaill 

restan  and  if  the  problem  remains 

take  vour  ex  tensions  out  one  at  a time  and  restart 
after  each,  when  the  problem  disappears  you  hav  e found 
i our  conflicting  extension  (if  vou  have  the  EXTENSIONS 
MANAGER  control  panel,  vou  can  use  it  for  this'* 

- try  removing  the  extension  or  replacing  it  with  a r.evv 
one 

if  the  problem  remains  even  with  cvU  oft 

vor»*_\ct  prolmsional  help 


Never  evers 


never  turn  off  your  computer  directlv 

(go  to  the  SPECIAL  menu  and  choose  SHUT 

DOWN  then  turn  the  computer  off! 

never  use  RETURNS  to  end  lines 

(the  computer  will  end  the  Line  tor  you 

nevei  use  spaces  to  offset  text 

(use  TABs  or  indent  instead^ 

never  use  TABs  for  first  line  indents 

(set  the  indent  on  the  ruler  - »1-- 

never  use  TABs  for  hanging  indents 

(set  the  indent  on  the  ruler  - M ■_ > 

nev  er  use  RETURN?  to  get  to  the  next  pap- 

(use  INSERT  ' PAGE  BREAK  instead) 

never  put  more  than  one  Tab  together 

(set  a tab  mark  on  the  ruin  or  use  tablet 

ne\  er  put  more  than  one  space  except  after  a 

period  (use  TAB) 

nev  er  use  two  RETURN},  to  put  extra  space 
between  paragraphs 

iuk-  vettings  in  the  paragraph  dialog  bex1 
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Styles 


Headers  and  Footers 

Headers  and  footers  axe  text  that  appears  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  every  page  in  your  document. 

To  insert  a footer  or  a header 

• choose  VIEW/HEADERS  AND  FOOTERS  while  in 
the  NORMAL  view 

• type  the  text  or  insert  a picture 

• click  the  CLOSE  button 
What  can  be  put  in  the  footer 

• page  number  (d'ek  the  page  number  button5 

• picture 

• border 

How  to  make  the  first  page  different 

• choose  FORMAT/DOCUMENT 

• check  the  DIFFERENT  FIRST  PAGE  check-box 

In  Word  6 0,  it  is  also  possible  to  have  different  odd 
and  even  footers  and  headers  You  can  also  put  Lhe 
title  of  the  chapter  there,  the  total  number  of  pages, 
and  many  others 


What  is  style? 

Every  paragraph  in  Word  is  formatted  Sometimes  the 
formatting  is  very  complex.  For  inr.iance.  (bold.  Helvetica. 
centered,  2 lines  before  and  1 Line  after].  If  you  want  to  ha\e  a 
number  of  paragraphs  to  be  formatted  identically , you  make  a 
style  that  you  can  tnm  apply  to  each  paragraph.  ' 

What  do  styles  do? 

• keep  consistent  formatting  throughout  a long  and  complex 
document,  or  through  all  your  documents 

• change  all  paragraphs  with  identical  formatting  and  a stvie 
assigned  b y changing  the  definition  of  the  style 

• create  Table  of  Contents  with  a simple  command  using  the 
predefined  headkg  i - heading  9 styles 

• move,  promote  / demote  sarriom  in  the  0_rr_  s=  \ tew 
How  to  define  a style? 

f cu  define  styles  by  giving  an  example 

• format  one  paragraph  as  vou  want  all  the  paragraphs  with, 
the  style  to  appear 

• click  in  the  style  pull-down  menu  on  the  bottom  toolbar  and 
type  the  name  ofthe  sty  le 

• hut  RETURN  and  confirm  the  definition 
How  to  change  the  definition  of  a style? 

• change  formatting  of  one  paragraph  with  that  sty  le 

• select  the  style  from  the  style  pul! -down  menu 

• confirm  that  you  Want  to  redefine  stye  based  cn 
selection 


Importing  Word  6.0 

Quick  Email 

If  you  have  Word  6 0 for  MacmtGShfrW indoi^s  hie  in 
you  Word  Commands  folder,  you  can  open  Word  6.0 
documents  in  Word  5 l 

• open  Word  5 1 one  and  choose  FlLE/OPES 

• in  the  puU  down  menu  DISPLAY  FILES  OF  TYPE, 
choose  All 

• open  the  desired  document 

• it  will  appear  in  an  untitled  window 

If  you  den  t have  the  iVcra  6 ■ ter 

MacintcskfrW'indous  Lie.  place  it  in  the  WORD 
COMMANDS  folder  rr  \ . ui  /.ORD  z * folder  and  qur 
Word  and  start  it  agai  . 

! 

What  is  the  difference  between  email  and  QuicLVfaif 
Email  is  short  for  electronic  mail  it  means  sending 
messages  via  a computer  network.  T he  application 
used  in  Peace  Corps  for  e-mail  is  called  QuickMail 
What  you  can  do  in  QuicfcMui/ 

♦ send  a simple  message  to  anvbodv  connected  tc 

QuickMail  " j 

dick  on  the  NEW  button  J 

select  a form  you  want  to  use  j 

dick  anvwhere  in  the  grav  are  with  the  TC  1 

field  | 

address  the  message  b\  dragging  the  | 

adressee  s name's  j into  the  T0.  or  CC  boxes  and 
click  OK 

• endose  a nlo  with  your  message  I 

dick  on  the  button  with  a paper  dip 

select  file'-  vou  want  to  enclose*  and  click  j 

Endose 
click  OK 

i 

l 
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Making  Your  Computer  Faster 


There  a few  basic  rules  to  observe: 

Computer  in  general 

• rebuild  your  desktop  from  time  to  time  by 
holding  down  OPTION,  during  start  up 

• remove  all  unnecessary  extensions 

• increase  memory  allocated  to  your  applications 
dick  on  the  application  icon  once 

from  menu  RLE  choose  GET  INFO 
type  in  a higher  number  into  to  the 
roc  < mm  ended  box  (CAUTION:  It  must  be  2 MB  less 
than  the  total  memory'  in  your  computer) 

MS  Word  5.176,0 

• make  sure  that  you  are  working  in  the  NORMAL 
view  (VIEW/NORMAL)  — PAGE  LAYOUT  is  only  if  you 
want  to  view  and  edit  multiple  columns,  or  pictures 
in  frames,  otherwise  it  is  much  slower 

• in  TOOLS/OPTIONS,  select  VIEW  and  check  the 
PICTURE  PLACE  HOLDERS  checkbox,  it  will  only 
display  empty'  frames  for  pictures,  and  the  scrolling 
will  be  faster 

• in  Word  6.0  only  in  TOOLS/OPTION S/VlEW 
check  the  DRAFT  FONT  option;  work  with  the 
document  will  be  faster  but  you  won  t be  able  to  see  a 
lot  of  the  formatting 


Columns 


There  are  two  types  of  columns.  Parallel,  for  w'hich 
you  use  tables,  and  Newspaper-like  tor  which  a 
special  feature  of  Word  is  used. 

Mark  the  section  where  you  want  multiple  columns 

• position  the  insertion  point  where  you  want 
your  two  columns  to  start 

• choose  INSERT /SECT! ON  BREAK 

• do  the  same  where  you  want  you  section  to  end 
Tell  the  computer  how  many  columns  you  want 

• position  the  insertion  point  between  the  two 
section  breaks  and  click  on  an  icon  with  two  or 
three  columns 

• to  set  additional  options  choose 
FORMAT/SECTION 

• in  the  dialogue  window*  you  can  set  the  gap 
between  two  columns 

CAUTION:  Make  sure  that  the  section  has  the  NO 
BREAK  option  set  up  Otherwise,  your  columns  may 
start  on  a new'  page  even  if  you  don  t want  them  to 
TO  VIEW:  You  either  have  to  be  tn  the  PAGE  LAYOUT 
view  or  pnnt  preview  to  view  columns  as  they  will  be 
printed  In  NORMAL  new.  you  only  see  a single  column 


Tables 


To  begin  a table:  Click  on  the  table  icon  (jfip  and  drag  to 
select  ho*  many  rows  and  columns  you  want1  To  precisely 
set  the  table:  go  to  Insert  menu  and  select  Table’ 

To  put  a border  around  a table:  select  the  cells  you  want  to 
have  border  around  =»  go  to  the  Format  menu  and  select 
Border  » m the  Line  section  select  what  kind  of  line  you 
want  =>  in  the  Border  section  dick  on  the  lines  which  you 

want  to  have  a border  around'  * 

To  insert  and  delete  cells:  select  the  cells  you  want  to  delete 
■ or  how  many  vou  want  to  insert)  =>  go  to  Format  menu  and 
select  Table  Layout  =>  dick  the  insert  or  Delete  button. 
To  resize  colum  n width: select  the  celhsi  you  want  to  resize 
click  on  this  [h;h,  v icon  on  vour  toolbar  » the  ruler 
changes  to  what  vou  see  beiow  =>  hold  down  SHIFT  and  drag 
th;<  icon  X on  vour  ruler  until  it  is  where  vou  want  vour 
column  to  -nd  =»  release  your  mouse  button  and  the  column 
will  be  revised' 


T o make  a title  row-,  select  the  table  celis  vou  want  to  use  tor 
btle  =*  go  to  Format  menu  and  select  Table  Layout  make 
sure  the  • Selection  button  is  selected  dick  the  Merge 
button*  ~ TL— . r — . 


Pictures 


You  can  insert  a picture  either  from  vour  disk,  or  nom  another 
documents 

From  another  document  =>  select  the  picture  in  the  document 
by  clicking  on  it  once  and  choose  Copy  from  the  Edit  menu  => 
position  trie  insertion  point  where  you  want  vou  picture  to  be 
and  seiect  Paste  from  the  Edit  menu’ 

From  the  hard  dtsk/CD-ROM  ^position  your  insertion 
point  where  you  want  the  picture  to  appear  =s  select  Picture 
from  the  Insert  menu  and  find  vour  picture  on  the  disk  =» 
double  dick  it  to  insert! 

To  change  the  size  of  your  picture  =>  ciick  on  the  picturi- 
once  =?  in  the right  bottom  comer,  two  black  tynes  appear  =■ 
hold  down  SHIFT  and  drag  the  boxes  until  the  p.cture  i>  the 
nght  size  =>  release  v cur  mouse  and  SHIFT 
Except  for  sue  and  font,  you  can  do  everything  that  vou  can  Jo 
with  a character  also  with  a picture 

To  puttext  around  picture  (or  to  embed  picture'  vou  have 
to  insert  frame  Select  the  picture  by  clicking  on  it  once  Go  to 
insert  and  choc- a*  Frame!  *100  will  be  switched  to  Pnnt 
Preview  =0  move  the  object  to  where  you  want  to  have  it  and 
the  text  will  wrap  around  it'  To  format  the  frame  go  to 
format  menu  and  choose  Frame  =>  in  the  dialog  window , vou 
can  change  the  width  and  precise  position  of  vour  frame  and 
distance  of  the  frame  from  text  around  it  \ov  can  also  remove 
the  irame  and  change  its  position 
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INFORMATION  COLLECTION  AND  EXCHANGE 


Peace  Corps'  Information  Collection  and  Exchange  (ICE)  makes  available  the 
strategies  and  technologies  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  their  co- 
workers, and  their  counterparts  to  development  organizations  and  workers  who 
might  find  them  useful.  ICE  collects  and  reviews  training  guides,  curricula,  lesson 
plans,  project  reports,  manuals,  and  other  Peace  Corps-generated  materials 
developed  in  the  field.  Some  materials  are  reprinted  "as  is";  others  provide  a 
source  of  field-based  information  for  the  production  of  manuals  or  for  research  in 
particular  program  areas.  Materials  that  you  submit  to  ICE  become  part  of  the 
Peace  Corps'  larger  contribution  to  development. 

Information  about  ICE  publications  and  services  is  available  through 


Peace  Corps 

Information  Collection  and  Exchange 
1990  K Street  NW  - 8th  Floor 
Washington,  DC  20526 


Add  your  experience  to  the  ICE  Resource  Center.  Send  your  materials  to  us  so 
that  we  can  share  them  with  other  development  workers.  Your  technical 
insights  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  generation  of  ICE  manuals,  reprints,  and 
training  materials.  They  also  ensure  that  ICE  is  providing  the  most  up-to-date, 
innovative  problem  solving  techniques  and  information  available  to  you  and 
your  fellow  development  workers. 
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SECTION  FIVE: 

PRINCIPLES  OF  LEARNING 
AND  TEACHING 


COMMONLY 

ASKED 

QUESTIONS 

ABOUT 

LANGUAGE 

LEARNING 


Peace  Corps  training  programs  around  the  world  have  been 
teaching  hundreds  of  languages  to  thousands  of  Volunteers 
since  1961.  In  some  countries.  Peace  Corps  has  been  the  first  to 
ever  teach  a particular  language  formally.  In  others.  Peace 
Corps  has  been  the  first  to  teach  the  language  according  to 
principles  of  communicative  language  teaching  and 
competency  based-  instruction.  Because  of  its  experience  with 
such  a number  of  languages  (over  200)  and  the  variety  of 
contexts  for  teaching,  Peace  Corps  has  had  to  find  reliable 
answers  to  the  important  questions  about  the  language 
learning  process  that  are  most  frequently  asked  by  learners 
and  teachers. 


You  can  use  this  information,  adapted  from  Language 
Learning  Strategies  for  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  , to  answer 
questions  that  the  Trainees  and  language  instructors  in  your 
program  often  ask. 

CAH  ADULTS  It  is  commonly  thought  that  children  are  the  best  language 

LEARN  FOREIGN  learners,  and  that  it  is  very'  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
LANGUAGES?  older  people  to  learn  a new  language.  In  fact,  that  is  not  true. 

Research  shows  that  there  is  no  decline  in  the  ability  to  learn 
as  people  get  older.  Except  in  the  case  of  hearing  or  vision 
loss,  the  age  of  the  adult  learner  is  not  a major  factor  in  their 
ability*  to  learn  a new  language.  Negative  stereotypes  of  the 
older  learner  as  a poor  learner,  anc'  inappropriate  learning 
and  teaching  strategies  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  adult 
language  learning. 


In  some  wavs,  adults  are  better  language  learners  than 
children.  Adults  have  developed  learning  strategies  and 
have  more  experience  in  learning.  Children  give  the 
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WHAT  IS  THE 
BEST  WAY  TO 
LEARN  A 
LANGUAGE? 


appearance  of  learning  languages  more  easily  because  they 
are  better  at  pronouncing  them.  Adults  almost  always  have  a 
foreign  accent  when  they  learn  a new  language,  while 
children  do  not.  We  also  expect  less  of  children.  When  they 
learn  a little,  we  are  pleased.  Adults,  though,  have  greater 
expectations  of  themselves  and  others  as  language  learners, 
and  easily  become  discouraged  if  they  do  not  learn  rapidly. 
But  children  do  not  necessarily  learn  faster,  and  many  older 
adults  have  successfully  learned  second  and  third  languages. 

There  is  no  "one  and  only"  way  that  works  for  everybody. 
Learning  a language  is  a highly  individual  process  and 
consists  of  a combination  of  factors.  The  most  important  factor 
is  not  the  teacher  or  the  course.  The  most  important  factor  is 
the  learners,  and  their  contribution  to  the  process  of  learning. 
Learner’s  motivation,  reason  for  learning  the  language,  need 
to  communicate,  and  attitude  are  all  very  important. 

Although  there  is  no  single  ideal  way  to  learn  a foreign 
language,  it  helps  considerably  to  try  to  find  opportunities  to 
practice  the  language,  especially  speaking  and  listening. 
Shyness  and  fear  of  using  the  new  language  can  considerably 
slow  your  progress.  Try  to  develop  a comfortable  and  worry- 
free  approach;  for  example,  in  attitude  toward  mistakes. 


CAN  LEARNERS 
AVOID  MAKING 
MISTAKES? 


One  of  the  biggest  problems  that  language  learners  must 
overcome  is  their  hesitancy  to  make  mistakes.  They 
naturally  want  to  express  themselves  well,  but  the  truth  is 
that  there  is  no  way  to  learn  a language  without  making 
plenty  of  mistakes.  One  must  practice  to  learn,  and  when  you 
practice  you  will  make  errors.  But  usually  you  will  be 
understandable,  even  with  some  mistakes.  And  the  more  you 
speak,  the  better  your  foreign  language  becomes.  So  learners 
need  to  overcome  their  shyness  and  use  the  language  they  are 
learning! 


Do  not  be  afraid  of  mistakes.  Even  when  native  speakers 
smile  at  learners'  performance,  remember  that  it  is  usually  a 
friendly  smile  and  they  admire  learners  for  their  effort  as 
well  as  for  what  they  have  already  achieved  in  the  new 
language.  Native  speakers  generally  focus  their  attention  on 
the  content  of  the  message  and  not  on  the  performance  or 
grammar.  Look  at  errors  as  part  of  the  learning  process  and  do 
not  let  them  discourage  learners  from  practicing.  Without 
practice  they  cannot  be  successful.  Later  in  this  Resource  Kit 
we  will  talk  more  about  how  to  classify  errors  and  use  them  to 
help  students  learn  better. 
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WHAT  SHOULD 
LEARNERS  DO 
WHEN  THEY 
DON'T 

UNDERSTAND 

SOMETHING? 


HOW  LONG  WILL 
IT  TAKE  TO 
LEARN  A NEW 
LANGUAGE? 


WHY  ARE  SOME 
LEARNERS  MORE 
SUCCESSFUL 
THAN  OTHERS? 


Guessing  is  a very  important  part  of  foreign  language 
learning.  Even  very  advanced  learners  have  to  rely  on 
guessing.  Do  not  get  discouraged  or  frustrated  when  a guess  is 
wrong.  The  more  learners  try  the  better  they  will  become. 
After  some  practice  they  will  find  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
get  the  meaning  of  every  word  or  phrase  in  order  to 
understand  the  message.  Learn  to  treat  uncertainty’  as  part  of 
the  process  of  language  learning.  Relate  guessing  to  a specific 
situation,  sentence  context,  and  speaker's  intention.  If 
learners  don't  understand,  they  should  ask  for  clarification  of 
words  or  phrases  which  are  not  clear. 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  in  one  sentence  for  all 
learners  and  all  languages.  Achieving  fluency’  in  a foreign 
language  depends  on  many  factors.  There  are  "easier"  and 
"more  difficult"  languages  for  an  English  speaker.  There  are 
languages  in  which  it  is  much  easier  to  master  speaking  and 
listening  skills  than  reading  and  writing  skills  and  vice 
versa.  There  are  also  different  types  of  learners.  Some  want 
to  be  perfect,  want  to  rely  on  familiar  rules  and  structures,  and 
do  not  want  to  use  the  language  unless  they  are  confident 
about  how  they  are  going  to  perform.  Others  are  afraid  to 
appear  ridiculous  and  slow  down  their  learning  by  denying 
themselves  opportunities  to  practice.  Still  others  are 
impatient,  want  to  learn  everything  at  once,  and  get 
discouraged  by  lack  of  immediate  results.  Some  learners  are 
rule-oriented,  while  others  rely  on  intuition.  Some  are  shy, 
while  others  are  sociable.  Some  have  been  exposed  to  foreign 
languages  before,  while  for  others  it  is  the  first  foreign 
language  experience.  It  is  not  possible  to  predict  how  much 
time  achieving  fluency  will  take,  since  it  is  a very  individual 
process. 

You  w'ill  be  safe  if  you  do  not  expect  too  much  at  the  beginning 
stage.  Set  realistic  objectives  that  you  can  fulfill,  and  do  not 
let  yourself  get  discouraged.  You  can  avoid  developing  a 
negative  attitude  toward  teaching  or  learning  a language 
when  you  realize  that  success  comes  slowly,  step  by  step,  at 
each  stage  of  learning. 

Success  in  learning  a foreign  language  depends  on  many 
factors.  One  is  the  learner's  native  ability  to  learn  a foreign 
language.  Another  is  previous  experience  learning  new’ 
languages.  Yet  another  is  strong  motivation  and  a positive 
attitude.  Finally,  appropriate  learning  strategies  are  very- 
helpful  for  foreign  language  learning.  Your  In-Country 
Resource  Center  has  materials  to  help  you  expand  your 
repertoire  of  language  learning  strategies. 
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WHAT  ARE 
STRATEGIES  FOR 
LEARNING 
FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES? 


Learning  a foreign  language  is  facilitated  by  using  certain 
techniques  or  strategies  which  help  learners  to  achieve 
particular  goals.  For  example,  in  order  to  memorize  new 
words  learners  might  repeat  them  aloud  or  associate  them 
with  images  in  their  minds.  In  other  words,  they  use  a 
specific  strategy  to  memorize  vocabulary. 


Many  strategies  are  helpful  in  learning  a foreign  language. 
Some  are  most  useful  for  learning  speaking  skills,  while 
others  work  best  for  reading  skills.  Some  are  most  effective  at 
the  beginning  stage,  while  others  are  preferred  by  advanced 
learners.  Some  strategies  work  well  with  systematic, 
organized  students,  while  others  are  preferred  by  learners 
who  rely  on  their  intuition  and  use  their  imagination. 


OTHER  SOURCES 
OF  INFORMATION 
ABOUT 
LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 


These  are  answers  to  some  of  the  most  common  questions  that 
Trainees  and  Volunteers  ask,  but  there  will  be  many  others.  It 
is  up  to  the  Language  Coordinator  to  guide  learners  and 
instructors  to  reliable  resources  and  references  about  language 
learning.  What  these  individuals  believe  about  language 
learning  will  have  a powerful  influence  on  how  they  go  about 
studying  lessons  or  teaching  them.  Materials  in  this  section 
can  be  helpful,  as  well  as  reference  materials  for  TEFL  PCVs 
and  such  books  as  How  To  Be  a More  Successful  Language 
Learner  (TR089)  and  Language  Learning  Strategies  for  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  (R0069). 


WHAT  THIS 

SECTION 

CONTAINS 


This  section  contains: 

• basic  information  about  prmciples  and  philosophy  of  Peace 
Corps  training,  adult  learning  and  Peace  Corps  approaches  to 
language  training. 

• basic  concepts  in  communicative,  competency-based 
language  teaching. 

• techniques  of  successful  classroom  management. 

• proven  language  learning  activities. 

• useful  resources  that  can  help  you  in  your  job. 


WHAT 

NEEDS  TO  BE 

DONE 


IDENTIFYING  YOUR  OWN  LEVEL 
OF  KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT  THE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  LANGUAGE 
TEACHING  AND  LEARNING 


People  come  into  Peace  Corps  Language  Training  from  many  different  kinds  of  backgrounds. 

Some  have  a lot  of  practical  experience,  but  little  formal  training.  Others  have  advanced 
degrees  in  linguistics  but  may  never  have  had  experience  teaching  the  language  or  teaching  it 
to  adult  learners.  So  everyone  involved  in  language  teaching  has  a different  set  of  areas  of 
skill  or  knowledge  that  they  need  to  supplement  with  additional  information. 

In  order  to  help  you  assess  what  you  need  more  information  on,  we  have  developed  this  brief 
checklist  of  some  of  the  basic  ideas  and  issues  that  Peace  Corps  has  learned  about  language 
teaching  over  the  years.  For  each  of  the  items  below,  select  the  letter  of  the  response  that  best 
describes  your  individual  level  of  knowledge  and  your  ability  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  vour 
work: 

In  each  of  the  areas  listed  below,  select  the  letter  of  the  response  that  best  describes  you  current 
level  of  understanding  and  expertise: 

A.  I understand  these  concepts,  and  apply  them  to  my  program. 

B.  I understand  these  concepts,  but  can't  apply  them  to  my  program. 

C.  I don't  fully  understand  these  concepts,  and  can't  apply  them  to  my  program. 

D.  I don’t  think  these  concepts  are  important  to  my  program. 

Items  that  you  marked  with  a B or  C will  probably  need  further  exploration  and  study. 


KNOWLEDGE  of  learning  theories  and  language  teaching  techniques 


1.  I am  aware  of  the  relevant  issues  of  training  and  adult  language  learning  and  their 
impact  on  the  design  and  implementation  of  my  program  in  these  areas: 

Peace  Corps  training  philosophy  and  goals 

Peace  Corps  language  training  philosophy  and  goals 

Adult  learning  and  ex  riential  learning 

The  four  learning  styles 

4MAT  Lessons 

Special  needs  of  adult  and  problem  language  learners 

Competency-based  language  teaching 

Communicative  approaches  to  language  teaching 

Differences  between  language  learning  and  language  acquisition  and  the 

implications  of  these  differences  in  the  classroom 

Applying  communicative  language  teaching  to  grammar  and  pronunciation 

Common  language-teaching  methodologies  and  techniques  including  Total 

Physical  Response  and  the  Audio-Lingual  Method 

3.  I know  the  basic  issues  involved  and  techniques  for  managing  a learner-centered 

classroom  and  can  demonstrate  these  techniques  to  my  teaching  staff. 

4.  I have  a large  repertoire  of  classroom  activities  to  practice  and  apply  the  language 

content  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  These  activities  appeal  to  a range  of  students  with 
differing  learning  styles  and  strategies. 

5.  I know7  the  relevant  strategies  for  effective  self-directed  language  learning  and  can 

communicate  these  to  my  teaching  staff  arid  provide  the  trainees  with  structured 
practice  using  these  strategies. 

6.  I know  the  basic  terminology  of  my  profession  --  both  as  a language  trainer  and  as  a 

Peace  Corps  trainer. 

7.  I know'  about  additional  Peace  Corps  resources  that  are  available  to  rne  and  how  to 

access  them. 
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INFOR- 

MATION 


WHAT  IS  PEACE  CORPS? 


WHAT  IS  PEACE 
CORPS? 


WHAT  ARE  THE 
THREE  GOALS  OF 
PEACE  CORPS? 


Since  1961,  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  have  been  sharing  their 
skills  and  energies  with  people  in  the  developing  world. 

They  are  helping  these  people  learn  new  ways  to  fight 
hunger,  disease,  poverty,  and  lack  of  opportunity'.  In  return, 
Volunteers  are  seeing  themselves,  their  country,  and  the 
world  from  a new  perspective. 

It  is  a world  that  has  changed  dramatically  since  John  F, 
Kennedy  issued  an  Executive  Order  to  create  the  Peace  Corps 
on  March  1, 1961.  Over  150,000  Americans  have  been  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  since  it  began.  At  the  invitation  of  host 
governments.  Volunteers  have  served  in  more  than  100 
countries.  The  Peace  Corps  is  the  only  American  government 
agency  that  places  its  people— the  Volunteers— in 
communities  to  live  and  work  directly  with  the  people  of 
developing  nations. 

Today  approximately  7,000  Volunteers  are  working  in  over  90 
countries.  They  spend  two  years  of  their  lives  working 
directly  with  the  people  of  those  nations  to  make  life  better. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  created  to  promote  world  peace  and 
friendship.  Specifically,  its  goals  are: 

• to  help  the  people  of  interested  countries  meet  their  need 
for  trained  men  and  women; 

• to  help  promote  a better  understanding  of  the  .American 
people  on  the  part  of  the  people  served; 

• to  promote  a better  understanding  of  other  people  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people. 
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WHO  ARE  PEACE  The  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  are  men  and  women  with  dozens 

CORPS  VOLUNTEERS?  of  different  skills.  Three  to  five  years  of  work  experience 

and/or  a college  degree  are  required-as  is  a serious 
commitment  to  help.  Specifically,  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
have  backgrounds  as:  agriculturalists,  natural  resource 
managers  (foresters),  teacher  trainers,  liberal  arts 
generalists,  fishery  specialists,  engineers,  business  people, 
nurses  and  other  health  professionals,  home  economists, 
skilled  trades  people,  and  educators. 

Any  healthy  adult  U.S.  citizen  is  eligible  for  consideration. 
Volunteers  come  from  all  ethnic  backgrounds  and  may  be  any 
age  from  19  to  90.  There  is  no  age  limit  for  serving.  Married 
couples  may  serve  as  1*  unteers  if  both  can  work  and  are 
qualified. 


WHAT  DOES  PEACE 
CORPS  REQUIRE  FOR 
LANGUAGE 
LEARNING? 


For  many  assignments,  a language  other  than  English  is 
required.  The  U.S.  law  that  established  the  Peace  Corps 
states  that  Volunteers  must  learn  the  language  sufficiently  to 
carry  out  their  work.  Since  previous  knowledge  of  another 
language  is  not  required  of  applicants,  Peace  Corps  provides 
intensive  language  training  for  new  Volunteers. 


WHAT  DO  PEACE  Volunteers  work  for  their  host  country  government 

CORPS  VOLUNTEERS  department,  agency,  or  organization.  They  are  supervised  by 
DO?  and  work  with  host  country  nationals.  They  are  subject  to 

local  laws. 

A living  allowance  in  the  local  currency  is  issued  to 
Volunteers  to  cover  housing,  food,  essentials,  and  a little 
extra  spending  money.  When  sendee  is  completed.  Volunteers 
receive  a small  readjustment  allowance  to  help  them  resettle 
in  the  U.S.  Although  no  one  becomes  wealthy  as  a Peace 
Corps  Volunteer,  most  former  Volunteers  say  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  experiences  in  their  lives. 


THE  THREE  GOALS  OF  PEACE  CORPS 

1.  TO  HELP  THE  PEOPLE  OF  INTERESTED  COUNTRIES  MEET  THEIR 
NEEDS  FOR  TRAINED  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

2.  TO  HELP  PROMOTE  A BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  PEOPLE  SI  WED. 

3.  TO  PROMOTE  A BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  OTHER  PEOPLE  ON 
THE  PART  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE.. 
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PEACE  CORPS  TRAINING 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  GOALS 


This  material  was  developed  for  the  PATS  Manual  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  basic 
assumptions  behind  Peace  Corps  training.  It  is  a compilation  of  materials  and  ideas  that  have 
been  used  successfully  in  Peace  Corps  countries  worldwide  and  that  present  proven  models  and 
examples  consistent  with  Peace  Corps  guidelines  for  training  design  and  documentation  formats 
It  is  not  a directive  that  all  posts  must  follow  exactly.  It  does  not  provide  standard  answers  or 
predetermined  specifics  for  training  designs  or  schedules.  These  things  must  be  developed  in 
country  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  project  and  tasks  for  which  Trainees  and  Volunteers 
have  been  recruited. 


OVERVIEW  OF 
PEACE  CORPS 
TRAINING 


• Training  is  a critical  element  of  the  Peace  Corps  Volunteer 
(PCV)  support  system.  Through  the  various  training 
activities  that  occur,  Volunteer  skills  and  knowledge  are 
enhanced,  appropriate  attitudes  are  delineated,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  host  culture  is  achieved.  All  of  these  can 
positively  impact  the  effectiveness  of  a project  through 
improved  technical,  language,  and  cross-cultural  skills  of 
PCVs. 

• Training  refers  to  all  of  the  learning  activities  that  occur 
over  the  course  of  a Volunteer's  involvement  with  Peace  Corps 
(PC)  Peace  Corps  training  is  considered  to  be  an  on-going  27-30 
month  process  which  begins  when  invitational  materials  are 
received  by  the  applicant  and  continues  throughout  Volunteer 
service.  The  PC  training  process  is  a continuum  that  usually 
includes: 

- Invitation  Packet 

- Pre-Departure  Orientation  (PDO) 

- Pre-Service  Training  (PST) 

- In-Service  Training  (1ST) 

- Mid-Service  Conference  (MSC) 

- Close  of  Service  Workshop  (COS) 


TRAINING 

PHILOSOPHY 


• Although  training  is  often  thought  of  in  terms  of  specific 
events,  it  may  also  involve  learning  though  informal  contacts, 
newsletters,  personal  health  and  safety  activities,  and  other 
experiences  or  resources  with  which  the  Volunteer  comes  into 
contact  during  a PC  tour. 

• At  each  post,  one  staff  member  is  delegated  authority  by 
the  Country  Director  to  oversee  all  training  operations.  The 
title  of  the  staff  member  selected  may  vary  from  post  to  post, 
but  the  overall  training  responsibilities  are  similar.  In  some 
countries,  the  Programming  and  Training  Officer  (PTO)  is 
given  this  assignment;  in  others,  an  Associate  Peace  Corps 
Director  (APCD);  and  in  others  a Training  Director  (TD)  is 
assigned.  Whatever  the  title,  this  person  is  responsible  for 
ensuring  the  successful  design,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  post  training  activities.  This  responsibility 
does  not  necessarily  require  active  involvement  in  all  training 
events/ activities,  but  may  involve  responsibility  for 
managing  contractors,  PC  staff,  and  any  others  who  provide 
training  to  PCVs. 

• The  process  of  Peace  Corps  training  is  based  on  the 
principles  of  experiential  adult  learning.  These 
methodologies  and  techniques  demonstrate  respect  for  each 
trainee  and  trainer  as  adults  possessing  valuable  individual 
experiences  and  skills.  As  you  develop  training  programs, 
strive  to  build  on  this  knowledge  and  involve  both  the 
Trainees  and  trainers  in  the  learning  and  teaching  process. 

• The  content  of  training  is  largely  determined  by  the 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  required  to  implement  the 
project  in  question. 

• All  Peace  Corps  training  events  should: 

- represent  collaborative  efforts  between  Peace 
Corps  staff,  host  agencies,  training  contractors  and 
Volunteers. 

- develop  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes 
required  by  PCV's  to  successfully  implement  projects 
and  to  integrate  into  their  communities. 

- present  and/or  reinforce  a model  of  the 
development  process  that  promotes  self-sufficiency, 
comm  uni  ty  needs  assessment  and  recognition, 
problem  analysis,  critical  thinking,  and  problem 
solving. 

- integrate  each  component  within  a given  training 
event  and  build  upon  previous  training  events. 

- include  mechanisms  for  evaluation  of  Trainees  and 
Volunteers,  immediate  feedback,  and  constructive 
recommendations. 

As  you  develop  PSTs,  conduct  training  program  evaluations,  or 
complete  any  training-related  task,  incorporate  this 
philosophy  into  your  work. 
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PEACE  CORPS 
TRAINING  GOALS 


Even  though  training  for  Volunteer  assignments  varies 
greatly  according  to  project  need,  common  goals  weave 
through  every  training  program  and  event.  These  common 
goals,  developed  by  Peace  Corps  trainers,  are  listed  below. 

• To  provide  Volunteers  and  Trainees  with  basic  technical, 
cross-cultural/ community,  language,  and  personal  health  and 
safety  skills  that  allow  them  to  serve  effectively  as  they 
live  and  work  productively  and  positively  with  host  country 
people. 

• To  help  Volunteers  and  Trainees  understand  the 
development  process,  including  the  involvement  of  women  and 
youth. 

• To  model  an  approach  to  development  by  providing  training 
that  encourages  critical  dunking,  creative  problem  solving, 
information  gathering  and  analysis,  flexibility,  patience, 
professionalism,  and  self-sufficiency. 

• To  develop  in  Volunteers  strong  skills  permitting 

them  to  function  effectively  in  helping  others  to  define  and 
solve  problems. 

• To  enhance  Volunteers’  understanding  of  the  most 
productive  ways  to  develop  counterpart  and  co-worker 
relationships,  and  to  demonstrate  the  value  and  methods  of 
sharing  knowledge. 

• To  increase  Volunteers’  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Peace  Corps  mission  and  the  project  development  process,  as 
well  as  general  Peace  Corps  and  country -specific  policies. 

• To  provide  Volunteers  with  tools  to  manage  the 
communication  process  effectively  by  utilizing  listening 
skills,  feedback,  and  non-verbal  communication. 

• To  provide  Volunteers  with  effective  skills  for  making  a 
transition  to  a new  culture  using  observation,  information 
gathering  ~md  validation. 

• To  provide  Volunteers  with  skills  that  enable  them  to 
manage  loneliness,  isolation,  and  stress  effectively,  and  to 
follow  the  principles  of  basic  nutrition,  hygiene,  and  personal 
health  and  safety. 

• To  assist  Volunteers  in  understanding  their  technical 
assignment  and  m developing  the  skills  necessary  to  perform 
their  jobs. 

• To  provide  Trainees  with  a clear  understanding  of  what  is 
expected  of  them  as  Volunteers;  enabling  them  to  set  personal 
and  professional  goals  and  to  measure  their  progress  in 
achieving  these  goals. 

• To  expose  Trainees  to  the  realities  of  being  a Volunteer. 

•To  assist  Volunteers  at  the  close  of  their  sendee  by 
facilitating  their  re-entry  into  the  United  States. 
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UNDERLYING 

ASSUMPTIONS 


Inherent  in  the  Peace  Corps  training  philosophy  and  goals 
are  underlying  assumptions,  stated  as  ideals  towards  which 
Peace  Corps  training  constantly  strives.  These  assumptions 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

• Quality  world-wide  training  requires: 

- a shared  philosophy  and  policy; 

- a common  set  of  minimum  standards  and  appropriate 
evaluation  instruments;  and  sufficient  central  management 
structure  to  support,  maintain  and  evaluate  delivery  of 
training  services. 

• Training  is  a dynamic  process,  requiring  continuous 
assessment  and  revision. 

• Each  post  must  assign  overall  responsibility’  for  the  in- 
countrv  training  program  to  one  staff  member  in  order  to  ensure 
consistent  quality  and  follow  up  from  one  event  to  another. 

• Peace  Corps  promotes  staff  development  through  TOTs  and 
workshops,  with  the  goal  of  enhancing  the  capacity  of 
trainers  to  design  and  deliver  integrated  training  programs. 

• The  link  between  training  and  programming  is  critical. 
Training  designs  must  be  based  on  the  specific  competencies 
required  for  PCVs  to  effectively  implement  projects. 

• A training  program  based  on  defined  competencies  and 
behavioral  objectives  allows  both  staff  and  Trainees  an 
opportunity  to  measure  their  progress  in  achieving  those 
competencies. 

• Adult  learning  methodologies  and  techniques  are  ideally 
suited  to  achieving  PC  training  goals,  and  can  provide  a 
model  for  PCVs  m their  own  attempts  to  transfer  skills  and 
knowledge. 

• Training  is  a continuous  process,  covering  the  entire  period 
of  PCV  sendee.  Although  the  major  portion  of  training  is 
provided  during  PST,  initial  training  cannot  address  all  of 
the  training  needs  of  PCVs.  Events,  such  as  ISTs,  held  during 
PCV  sen-ice  are  designed  to  focus  on  the  specific  training 
needs  of  current  PCVs. 

• Staging  and  the  PST  involve  a qualification  process: 
Trainees  do  not  automatically  qualify  for  service.  Trainees 
must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  basic  competencies,  both 
personal  and  professional,  required  to  s jAessfully  interact  in 
their  communities  and  perform  effectively  in  their  site 
assignments. 
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PEACE  CORPS  LANGUAGE 
TRAINING 


GOALS  Peace  Corps  language  training  has  three  kinds  of  goals: 

achievement  of  competencies,  proficiency  level  attainment, 
and  language  learning  skills  development.  First,  Peace  Corps 
language  training  aims  to  provide  Trainees  and  Volunteers 
with  the  specific  competencies  that  are  required  in  their 
living  and  work  situations.  These  competencies,  determined 
through  on-going  needs  assessments,  comprise  many  of  the 
objectives  of  language  the  language  training  curriculum  during 
Pre-Service  Training.  Second,  Peace  Corps  language  training 
in  many  countries  helps  Trainees  reach  a minimum  proficiency 
level  as  part  of  the  requirements  for  being  sworn  in  as 
Volunteers.  Attainment  of  oral  proficiency  is  measured  by  a 
standard  oral  proficiency  interview  conducted  by  trained 
testers.  Third,  recognizing  that  language  learning  is  a long- 
term process.  Peace  Corps  promotes  the  development  of 
continuing  language  learning  skills  during  Pre-Service 
Training.  After  swearing  in.  Volunteers  manage  their 
continued  language  development  by  employing  language 
learning  strateg  2s,  working  with  tutors,  and  using  self-study 
materials. 

METHODS  The  competency-based  approach  has  been  adopted  for  Peace 

Corps  language  program  curricula  worldwide  because  it  bases 
the  language  program  content  on  learners’  needs.  However, 
the  competency-based  approach  does  not  dictate  any  single 
method  of  teaching.  Because  there  is  no  single  best  way  to 
learn  a language  and  because  learners  have  many  different 
learning  styles.  Peace  Corps  does  not  endorse  any  one 
methodology  for  language  teaching.  Basically,  instructors 
should  employ  a variety  of  methods,  based  on  the  most  recent 
professional  standards.  Current  training  of  Peace  Corps 


LISTENING  FIRST 


READING 


VARIETY  WITHIN 
AN  ORGANIZED 
LESSON 


language  teachers  includes  methods  and  techniques  based  on 
the  Natural  Approach,  the  Communicative  Approach,  and 
elements  from  the  Audio-Lingual  method. 

For  beginning  level  learners,  sessions  early  in  PST  and 
introductory  portions  of  most  lessons  in  the  PST  should 
emphasize  listening  skills,  not  forcing  learners  to  repeat  new 
material  immediately.  Students  should  be  required  at  times 
to  listen  to  new  material  without  being  able  to  see  it  written 
out.  This  will  help  them  avoid  becoming  too  dependent  on 
the  written  form  of  the  new  language.  Learners  need  to 
develop  an  ear  for  the  sounds  of  the  new  language.  During  the 
course  of  the  PST,  the  emphasis  on  speaking  and  writing  may 
increase. 

Educated  Americans  are  used  to  learning  through  print 
material  and  will  not  be  satisfied  wdth  speaking  and 
listening  activities  only.  Although  lessons  should  emphasize 
the  speaking  and  listening  skills  our  learners  need  to  master 
most,  instructors  should  also  include  reading  and  writing 
activities  that  support  the  oral  lessons.  Worksheets  and 
other  writing  exercises  can  be  given  for  homework  from  the 
very  start.  For  many  languages,  developing  reading  skills  is 
key  for  Volunteers  to  continue  to  learn  the  language. 

Lessons  should  contain  a variety  of  activities  in  order  to 
appeal  to  different  learning  styles.  This  variety  should  be 
provided  in  a four-step  sequence  of  activities  which  reflect 
current  understanding  of  adult  learning  and  cf  language 
acquisition. 

• First,  lessons  should  begin  with  non-stressful  review  and 
warm-up  activities  which  focus  learners  on  previously 
studied  material  in  a personal,  enjoyable  way. 

• Second,  the  lesson  should  proceed  to  introducing  new 
material,  relating  it  to  previously  learned  items  and  to  the 
students'  needs. 

• Third,  and  most  important,  the  lesson  should  engage 
learners  in  extensive  practice  with  the  new  material. 

• Finally,  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  have  the  learners  use 
the  new  language  in  a creative  way,  using  or  simulating 
outside  the  classroom  settings.  Lessons  should  progress  from 
activities  which  the  teacher  dominates  or  controls  to 
activities  in  which  the  learners  have  more  control  over 
choices,  setting  their  own  pace  and  deciding  what  they  will 
say.  Students  must  progress  beyond  simple  repetition  of  pre- 
formulated  dialogs. 
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GRAMMAR 


LEARNER 

RESPONSIBILITY 


Grammar  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  language  program,  but 
it  is  not  the  overriding  goal  of  the  program  to  produce 
speakers  who  can  explain  their  new  language  in  terms  of  its 
systems.  Rather,  grammar  explanations  and  practice 
activities  (drills  and  written  exercises)  should  be  linked  to 
the  real-life  purposes  for  which  the  student  is  learning  the 
language,  what  we  are  calling  the  competencies. 

Grammatical  accuracy  is  more  important  as  students’ 
proficiency  increases  and  as  more  formal  contexts  are  treated, 
e.g.,  introducing  oneself  at  a meeting.  Instructors  need  to 
provide  students  with  practice  with  structures.  Students  can 
consult  grammar  reference  materials  for  explanations  in 
English. 

Peace  Corps  encourages  learners  to  take  an  active  role  in  their 
learning  through  keeping  language  notebooks,  discussing  their 
learning  with  their  instructors,  and  monitoring  their  own 
progress  on  competency  checksheets.  Learners  should 
consciously  attempt  to  develop  and  use  a variety  of  strategies 
in  their  language  learning,  and  Peace  Corps  has  developed 
materials  to  help  them  in  this  effort. 
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LEARNING  STYLE  THEORY 


This  information  has  been  adapted  from  Teaching  English  in  Large  Multi-Lez'el  Classes.  There 
is  a simple  Learning  Style  Inventory  in  the  sample  session  materials  in  Section  9 (TOT)  of  this 
Kit. 


THE 

EXPERIENTIAL 
LEARNING  CYCLE 
AND  LEARNING 
STYLE  THEORY 


David  Kolb  is  an  exponent  of  experiential  learning.  He 
hypothesizes  that  people  learn  by  going  through  the  steps  of 
the  Experiential  Learning  Cycle,  in  which  we  start  by  having 
some  sort  of  experience,  then  we  reflect  on  this  experience, 
generalize  from  it,  and  finally  apply  what  we  have  ieamed 
from  it  to  a new  experience.  Kolb  thnks  that  people  have 
different  preferences  for  learning.  Some  of  us  have  experience 
after  experience  but  hardly  reflect  on  them  at  all.  Some  of  us 
are  quite  reflective,  but  like  a quiet  life  and  shy  away  from 
experiencing  anything  too  unusual.  Others  reflect  and 
analyze,  but  stop  there,  without  making  decisions  to  apply 
the  reflection  and  analysis  to  new  situations.  Kolb  states  that 
for  a full  learning  experience  to  take  place,  learners  must 
complete  all  four  steps  of  the  Learning  Cycle.  He  suggests 
that  teachers  can  facilitate  learning  by  consciously  taking 
students  through  the  Learning  Cycle  of  experience,  reflection, 
analysis  and  application. 


What  kind  of  learner  are  you?  Do  you  like  to  learn  from 
specific  experiences,  and  from  how  you  feel  about  these 
experiences?  Do  you  like  to  learn  from  watching  and  listening, 
and  make  your  judgments  only  after  careful  observation?  Do 
you  like  to  leam  through  a systematic  analysis  of  a situation? 
Do  you  like  to  leam  by  doing  things?  Learning  style  theory 
measures  preferences.  If  your  preference  is  for  learning  b v 
observation,  don’t  think  that  this  means  you  can't  take  any 
action.  It  simply  means  that  you  prefer  to  leam  bv  watching 
and  thinking,  not  that  you  are  incapable  of  action.  If  your 
preference  is  for  learning  from  feelings,  this  does  not  mean 
that  you  cannot  leam  from  thinking.  The  'heory  simply  states 
that,  starting  with  yourself,  the  more  you  know  about 


FOUR  BASIC 

LEARNING 

STYLES 


1.  CONCRETE 
EXPERIENCE 


2.  REFLECTIVE 
OBSERVATION 


3.  ABSTRACT 
CONCEPTUALIZATION 


4.  ACTIVE 
EXPERIMENTATION 


LEARNING  STYLE 
PREFERENCE 


1.  IMAGINATIVE 
LEARNERS 


different  learning  styles,  the  more  you  can  help  others 
identify  and  build  on  their  learning  style  preferences. 

There  are  four  basic  styles  of  learning  preference  that 
determine  how  we  perceive  and  how  we  process  new 
information.  These  styles  reflect  the  kind  of  learning  we  feel 
most  comfortable  with  and  the  qualities  we  look  for  in  an 
effective  learning  environment. 

Learning  From  Feeling 
Learning  from  specific  experiences 
Relating  to  people 
Sensitivity*  to  feelings  and  people 

Learning  By  Watching  And  Listening 
Careful  observation  before  making  a judgment 
Viewing  things  from  different  perspectives 
Looking  for  the  meaning  of  things 

Learning  By  Thinking 
Logical  analysis  of  ideas 
Systematic  planning 

Acting  on  an  intellectual  understanding  of  a situation 

Learning  By  Doing 
Ability*  to  get  things  done 
Risk  taking 

Influencing  people  and  events  through  action 

Kolb’s  Learning  Cycle  has  been  further  developed  by  Bernice 
McCarthy.  McCarthy  has  applied  experiential  learning 
theory  to  the  classroom  and  described  four  learning  style 
preferences.  Each  of  the  four  learning  styles  is  based  on  a step 
in  the  Learning  Cycle.  She  calls  these  styles,  Imaginative 
Learners,  Analytical  Learners,  Common  Sense  Learners  and 
Dynamic  Learners. 

Imaginative  learners  are  most  comfortable  in  the  first  step  of 
the  Learning  Cycle,  in  the  quadrant  between  Concrete 
Experience  and  Reflective  Observation.  The  special  skills  of 
these  learners  lie  in  observing,  questioning,  visualizing, 
imagining,  inferring,  diverging,  brainstorming  and 
interacting.  They  respect  the  authority  of  a teacher  when  it 
has  been  earned. 

You  can  recognize  these  imaginative  students  by  how  well 
they  respond  to  stories  and  poetry',  and  how  they  like  to  turn 
ideas  on  their  heads  to  see  if  the  ideas  remain  intact.  An 
activity  that  these  learners  excel  in  is  Plus/Minus.  Put  a 
statement  on  the  board,  like  "The  teaching  of  English  should 
be  stopped  immediately,"  or  ' Parents  should  arrange  their 
children’s  marriages.”  Give  students  three  minutes  in  which 


to  come  up  with  as  many  ideas  as  they  can  on  why  they 
support  this  idea,  and  then  three  minutes  to  come  up  with  as 
many  ideas  as  they  can  on  why  they  disagree  with  this  idea. 
The  imaginative  learners  enjoy  the  chance  to  come  up  with 
divergent  ways  of  looking  at  life. 

Problem-posing  activities,  which  connect  students'  personal 
experiences  with  learning  language,  are  particularly 
effective  with  imaginative  learners,  who  perceive  the 
problem-posing  dialogues  on  a direct  and  immediate  level 
and  connect  them  seamlessly  to  their  own  experiences. 

2.  ANALYTICAL  Analytical  learners  are  most  comfortable  in  the  second  step  of 
LEARNERS  the  Learning  Cycle,  in  the  quadrant  between  Reflective 

Observation  and  Abstract  Conceptualization.  The  special 
skills  of  these  learners  lie  in  patterning,  organizing, 
analyzing,  seeing  relationships,  identifying  parts,  ordering, 
prioritizing,  classifying  and  comparing.  They  prefer  a 
teacher  to  maintain  a traditional  role  and  to  run  lessons  with 
a clear  chain  of  command.  Analytical  students  tend  to  get 
restless  if  they  think  too  much  time  is  being  spent  on  fun  and 
games.  For  these  students  schooling  is  a serious  business.  They 
enjoy  analyzing  the  structures  of  the  language,  taking  the 
language  apart  and  putting  it  back  together  again.  They 
appreciate  a straight-up  approach  to  grammar,  explaining 
the  rules  and  also  the  notions  and  concepts  behind  them. 

Their  eyes  light  up  at  the  mention  of  categorizing. 

As  native  speakers  of  a language,  some  parts  of  its  grammar 
may  be  new  to  you.  You  know  what's  right,  simply  because  it 
sounds  right,  but  you  can't  always  explain  why.  You  acquired 
the  language  as  you  grew  up  and  did  not  have  to  consciously 
learn  the  rules.  However,  the  analytical  learners  in  your 
class  expect  you  to  be  explicit  and  clear  in  your  analysis  of  the 
language. 

There  are  simple  ways  of  maintaining  your  credibility'  in  the 
face  of  these  expectations.  For  example,  take  the  issue  of  error 
correction.  Your  analytical  learners  have  probably  been  told 
to  avoid  making  mistakes  by  other  language  teachers. 
However,  research  shows  that  language  learning  is  a process, 
and  mistakes  are  part  of  that  process.  Learners  have  their 
own  internal  syllabus  and  will  eventually  correct  themselves 
as  long  as  they  continue  to  be  exposed  to  meaningful  language. 
Your  analytical  learners  will  not  believe  this,  and  you  have 
to  cope  with  their  disbelief. 

Lectures  are  reassuring  to  analytical  learners.  They  are 
comfortable  with  the  teacher  being  in  charge.  Helping  them 
make  good  use  of  this  approach  by  teaching  them  good  note- 
taking techniques  is  an  effective  wav  of  p laving  to  their 
strengths. 


3.  COMMON  SENSE  Common  Sense  Learners  are  most  comfortable  in  the  third  step 
LEARNERS  of  the  Learning  Cycle,  in  the  quadrant  between  Abstract 

Conceptualization  and  Active  Experimentation.  The  special 
skills  of  these  learners  lie  in  exploring  and  problem-solving, 
experimenting,  seeing,  predicting,  tinkering,  recording  and 
making  thin0s  work.  They  see  a teacher's  authority  as 
necessary  to  good  organization. 

Though  this  resource  kit  has  plenty'  of  ideas  on  producing 
worksheets,  cue  cards,  case  studies,  maps,  crosswords  and 
games,  you  probably  will  never  produce  enough  to  keep  your 
common  sense  learners  happy.  These  learners  eat  up  small 
concrete  tasks.  They  also  tend  to  rely  heavily  on  kinesthetic 
involvement  to  learn,  using  body  senses  as  a focus  for 
understanding.  These  are  the  students  who  usually  know 
where  their  belongings  are,  and  seem  to  take  pleasure  in 
turning  over  the  neatly  copied  pages  of  their  notebooks. 

You  can  respond  to  their  preferences  by  developing  elaborate 
and  even  elegant  ways  of  using  your  blackboard.  Splurge.  Buy 
colored  chalks,  or  ask  friends  in  the  States  to  send  you  some. 
Use  both  upper  and  lower  cases.  Highlight  important  points 
with  asterisks,  underlining,  boxes.  Take  special  care  over  the 
presentation  of  the  notes  and  tasks  you  develop,  and  you  will 
be  rewarded  by  seeing  the  pleasure  and  appreciation  on  the 
faces  of  your  common  sense  learners. 

Most  Peace  Corps  language  programs  have  a tradition  of 
putting  up  pictures,  posters  or  displays.  Recruit  common  sense 
learners  as  your  allies.  Put  them  in  charge  of  your  visual  aids. 
Problem-solve  with  them  on  ways  to  make  and  keep  your 
classroom  a visually  interesting  place  to  be.  Try'  to  present 
activities  that  have  end-products,  something  tangible  that 
these  learners  can  show  themselves  for  their  efforts. 
Drawings,  charts,  questionnaires,  cartoons,  will  all  appeal  to 
them. 

4.  DYNAMIC  Dynamic  learners  are  most  comfortable  in  the  fourth  step  of 
LEARNERS  the  Learning  Cycle,  in  the  quadrant  between  Active 

Experimentation  and  Concrete  Experience.  The  special  skills 
of  these  learners  lie  in  integrating,  evaluating,  verifying, 
explaining,  summarizing,  representing  and  focusing.  They 
tend  to  disregard  authority'.  The  dynamic  learners  will 
present  you  with  your  biggest  challenge.  These  students  tend, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  to  be  the  most  physically  active  and  to 
possess  charismatic  leadership  qualities  that  attract  the 
attention  of  their  classmates.  When  you  use  Cooperative 
Learning  techniques,  you  will  find  that  these  students  can 
make  or  break  group  work.  But  w'hen  they  do  get  positively 
involved,  they  are  invaluable.  Use  them  as  much  as  you  can 
as  reporters  wrho  summarize  and  report  back  to  the  whole 
class  on  the  group's  activities.  Debating  and  discussion 
activities  can  be  a good  place  to  channel  the  energy  of 
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VARIETY  IN 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


dynamic  learners.  Use  the  information  you  have  gathered 
about  your  students’  concerns  to  select  debate  topics  that  will 
capture  attention. 

Dynamic  learners  will  keep  you  honest  with  their  need  to  use 
real  world  language.  It’s  easy  to  extend  activities  beyond  the 
classroom  walls  and  get  students  out  interviewing  local 
officials  and  experts,  carrying  out  surveys  and  bringing  in 
outside  speakers.  You  will  also  want  to  use  authentic 
examples  of  the  language  from  newspapers,  TV  and  other 
media.  One  caveat  in  using  authentic  materials  is  to  avoid 
discussing  the  politics  and  prominent  individuals  of  the 
country  in  which  you  are  serving.  Look  out  instead  for  items 
that  relate  to  the  Peace  Corps  project  areas  in  your  country, 
especially  those  of  the  the  Trainees.  It  is  often  the  dynamic 
learners  who  will  take  lead  roles  in  this  kind  of  activity. 

We  know  that  no  one  learning  style  is  better  than  another. 
People  just  learn  best  in  different  ways.  By  being  aware  of  the 
Experiential  Learning  Cycle,  the  four  learning  styles,  and  the 
preferences  of  your  imaginative,  analytic,  common  sense,  and 
dynamic  learners,  you  can  vary  your  activities  so  that  you  are 
playing  to  the  strengths  of  all  of  your  students. 


USEFUL 

INFOR- 

MATION 


4 MAT  LESSONS 


ROUND  Bernice  McCarthy  developed  the  4MAT  lesson  plan,  which  is 

based  on  the  Learning  Cycle  and  learning  style  needs.  The 
4MAT  cycle  can  be  used  to  organize  daily  lessons,  theme- 
based  units,  or  long-term  planning.  To  develop  a theme-based 
unit,  for  example,  take  a single  theme  and  develop  four 
sessions  on  that  theme.  Each  of  the  four  sessions  corresponds  to 
a step  in  the  Learning  Cycle,  and  each  session  focuses  on  the 
strengths  of  one  of  the  four  learning  style  types.  The  four  steps 
in  the  cycle  are:  motivation,  information,  practice,  and 
application. 

DESCRIPTION  Each  step  in  the  cycle  as  an  inseparable  part  of  the  whole 

unit.  Each  step  builds  on  and  expands  the  materials  of  the 
previous  lesson.  We  recommend  devoting  one  lesson  to  each 
step  in  the  cycle,  but  you  can  adapt  this  as  you  see  fit. 
Volunteers  report  dizziness  and  breathlessness  if  they  try  to 
fit  all  four  steps  into  one  fifty  minute  lesson,  but  it  has  been 
done.  It  is  much  easier  to  fit  all  four  steps  into  a double  lesson. 
Alternatively,  some  Voluntt  expand  certain  steps,  and 
may  in  some  cases  spend  two  hours  on  the  Information  step. 

The  final  decision  is  up  to  you.  We  can  only  say  that  a 
practical  rule  of  thumb  is  one  lesson  for  each  step  in  the  cycle. 
The  important  thing  to  remember  is  the  flow  and  sequence  oi: 
the  Learning  Cycle  itself.  As  long  as  you  follow  that,  the 
timing  can  be  altered  to  suit  your  needs  and  the  needs  of  your 
students.  Let’s  look  at  each  of  the  steps  in  turn. 

1.  MOTIVATION  In  this  step,  provide  a concrete  experience  and  shift  graduallv 
irom  Concrete  Experience  to  Reflective  Observation.  All  of 
the  students  start  here,  but  this  first  step  appeals  most  to 
imaginative  learners.  Your  role  as  the  teacher  is  to  motivate, 
to  engage  your  students,  and  allow  them  to  enter  into  the 
experience  being  introduced.  Then  students  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  that  experience.  The  activities 
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which  can  be  used  in  this  step  include  problem-posing, 
presenting  a poem,  reading  an  excerpt  from  a book,  looking  at 
pictures,  discussing  experiences,  answering  questionnaires, 
listening  to  songs,  and  webbing. 

2.  INFORMATION  In  this  step,  students  shift  from  Reflective  Observation  to 

Abstract  Conceptualization.  All  of  the  students  work  through 
this  step,  but  this  second  lesson  appeals  most  to  analytic 
learners.  Your  role  is  to  inform,  to  move  vour  students  from 
specific  personal  reality  to  the  theoretical,  and  to  an 
understanding  of  abstract  conceptualization.  This  is  the  point 
at  which  students  link  their  subjective  experience  with  the 
content  at  hand  The  activities  used  in  this  step  include 
lectures,  notetaking,  deductive  formulations  of  grammatical 
rules,  mechanical  drills,  vocabulary  expansion,  and 
presentation  of  new  concepts  through  diagrams,  tables  and 
charts. 

3.  PRACTICE  In  this  step,  students  shift  from  Abstract  Conceptualization  to 
Active  Experimentation.  All  of  the  students  continue  with 
this  step,  but  this  third  lesson  appeals  most  to  common  sense 
learners.  Your  role  is  to  coach,  to  organize  materials  and 
activities  so  that  your  students  can  test  their  understanding  of 
what  they  have  learned.  They  have  been  taught  skills  and 
concepts  and  now  they  are  asked  to  manipulate  materials 
based  on  those  skills  and  concepts.  Students  are  then  given  the 
opportunity  to  extend  what  they  have  learned  through 
selecting  and  individualizing  their  own  experiments  and 
manipulations. 

The  activities  used  in  this  step  include  worksheets,  pair 
w'ork,  small  group  work,  project  planning,  writing,  creating 
cartoons,  case  studies,  keeping  records,  polling  classmates, 
and  formulating  questions  on  a text  for  others  to  answer. 

4 .  APPLICATION  Here  students  shift  from  Active  Experimentation  to  Concrete 
Experience.  All  of  the  students  continue  to  finish  the  cycle 
together,  but  this  fourth  lesson  appeals  most  to  dynamic 
learners.  Your  role  is  to  evaluate  and  mediate.  Students  are 
required  to  apply  and  refine  in  a personal  way  wha*  they 
have  learned  and  then  to  share  with  others. 

The  activities  in  this  step  include  gathering  materials  for 
projects  and  implementing  project  plans;  sharing  written 
work;  critiquing  each  other's  projects  and  being  members  of 
the  audience  in  final  presentations;  and  reporting  back  to  the 
class  on  a project. 


INTEGRATING 
4 MAT  WITH 
OTHER 
MATERIALS 


The  4MAT  model  follows  a predictable  cycle.  Students  reflect 
on  a conciete  experience,  analyze  information,  practice  new 
skills,  and  take  independent  action.  While  participating  in 
the  different  phases  of  this  process,  your  students  have 
opportunities  to  develop  their  learning  style  strengths.  This 
framework  is  a particularly  useful  tool  when  you  are 
organizing  lessons  for  classes  of  learners  with  different  style 
preferences. 

Once  you've  tried  the  4MAT  lesson  plans,  you  will  see  how- 
easy  it  is  to  take  activities  from  other  sources  and  slot  them 
into  a unit.  With  the  4MAT  system  firmly  in  place,  your 
teaching  wTill  take  on  coherence  and  logic,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  you  will  still  have  the  flexibility  to  take  occasional 
flights  of  fancy.  Remember  the  boomerang  principle:  the 
enjoyment  that  you  put  into  your  teaching  is  what  your  class 
wrill  proje  t back  at  you. 


QUESTIONS  TO 
ASIC  YOURSELF 


• What  are  your  own  learning  style  preferences? 

• Can  you  identify  different  learning  style  preferences  among 
your  students?  Which  are  the  imaginative  storytellers? 
Which  are  the  analytic  grammarians?  WTiich  are  the 
common  sense  group  workers?  And  which  are  the  dynamic 
activists? 

• What  do  each  of  these  groups  expect  of  you,  their  teacher? 

• What  activities  will  you  use  in  the  Motivation  lesson?  The 
Information  lesson?  The  Practice  lesson?  And  the  Application 
lesson? 
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LANGUAGE  ACQUISITION  AND 
THE  OLDER  LEARNER 


The  older  learner  can  excel  in  language  study.  The  sometimes 
disappointing  results  of  language  training  programs  including 
older  learners  are  often  due  to  a lack  of  understanding  of  their 
particular  learning  styles. 

• First,  let's  define  what  we  mean  by  an  "older  learner." 

Older  than  whom?  Is  there  a certain  age  bracket?  Generally, 
we  mean  people  who  are  more  than  50  years  old,  as  opposed  to 
the  broad  category  of  "adult  learners,"  which  can  include 
anyone  older  than  a teenager.  However,  in  many  cases,  the 
decisive  characteristic  is  not  the  person  s age,  but  how  long  he 
or  she  has  been  away  from  a learning  environment,  whether 
formal  or  informal. 

• Of  course,  no  older  person  possesses  all  of  the  characteristics 
described  here  for  older  learners,  and  some  may  not  possess 
any  of  them.  We  merely  give  some  generalities  about  older 
learners  that  may  help  you  understand  and  serve  their  needs 
more  successfully.  Older  learners,  like  learners  of  any  age, 
will  have  differences  in  personal  learning  styles,  preferred 
modes,  and  so  on. 

More  and  more  older  adults  are  returning  to  school,  taking  up 
new  careers,  and  working  as  volunteers  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  Research  on  learning  in  older  adults  has 
expanded,  and  new  information  about  the  ways  older  adults 
learn  best  is  now  available.  This  research  applies  to  learning 
in  any  discipline,  including  second-language  learning.  We 
attempt  to  apply  the  general  characteristics  of  older  learners 
to  the  specifics  of  studying  a second  language. 

1.  SIGHT  AND  Some  older  adults  may  be  experiencing  changes  in  vision  or 
HEARING  CHANGES  hearing  that  make  it  harder  to  analyze  the  language  input. 

Hearing  and  vision  losses  that  come  with  older  age,  even 
when  not  significant  in  using  ones  native  language,  can 
provide  an  additional  frustration  to  an  adult  trying  to  get  the 


PHYSICAL 
FACTORS  IN 
OLDER 
LEARNERS 


WHO  IS  AN  OLDER 
LEARNER? 
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precise  sound  or  appearance  of  a word,  thus  decreasing  self- 
confidence  and  motivation. 


WHAT 
TRAINERS 
CAN  DO 


2.  SHORT-TERM 
MEMORY 


Trainers  can  lessen  frustration  by  several  means. 

• First,  a delayed  period  of  oral  production  will  give  older 
learners  a strong  base  of  listening  comprehension  so  they  will 
not  need  to  strain  so  much  for  every  word.  It  will  also  help 
them  to  develop  listening  strategies,  which  make  context 
more  important  than  individual  words  or  sounds.  Along  with 
this,  you  can  put  less  stress  on  "perfect"  pronunciation, 
spelling,  etc.,  thus  lessening  their  anxiety  about  hearing  or 
seeing  "perfectly." 

• Second,  you  can  provide  many  different  kinds  of  activities 
for  older  Trainees,  so  that  they  learn  to  rely  less  on  precise 
discrimination  of  sounds  or  letters,  and  more  on  the  context,  for 
comprehension. 

• Finally,  you  should  make  sure  your  classroom  conditions  are 
as  amenable  as  possible  to  those  with  hearing  or  vision 
problems.  Make  sure  the  room  has  plenty  of  light.  Make 
visual  aids  large  enough  to  be  clearly  seen,  and  write  clearly 
and  legibly  when  you  use  the  blackboard.  Tty  to  speak 
clearly  and  loudly  enough,  without  distorting  the  natural 
sound  of  the  words  you  are  teaching.  Situate  older  learners 
with  problems  like  these  in  locations  that  will  provide  the 
clearest  input. 

Some  older  adults  have  weaker  short-term  memories,  which 
means  that  material  presented  may  take  longer  to  incorporate 
into  their  language  systems.  But  research  shows  that  this  is 
not  necessarily  the  case;  in  fact,  older  lecirners  show  no 
significant  differences  from  younger  learners  in  retention 
when  the  material  is  well  learned  initially. 

• Problems  with  short-term  memory  seem,  to  come  from  three 
kinds  of  input:  (1)  meaningless  learning,  especially  when  the 
learner  has  no  handy  way  to  organize  or  use  it  (memorizing 
word  lists  and  performing  repetitive  drills  are  not  useful  to 
the  older  learner);  (2)  complex  learning,  especially  if 
interruptions  take  place  during  the  learning  process  (lengthy 
explanations,  especially  of  grammar  points,  usually  have 
little  impact  on  the  older  learner’s  acquisition  .and  may  create 
confusion);  and  (3)  learning  that  requires  ree valuation  of 
earlier  learning,  especially  if  the  tasks  are  confusing  or 
unusual  (introducing  something  one  way  on  one  day  and  in 
another  context  on  another  day,  for  example,  could  create 
confusion,  especially  if  the  activity  requires  a lot  of  inductive 
thinking,  since  the  older  learner  might  come  to  incorrect 
conclusions). 

The  factor  of  short-term  memory  strengthens  the  case  for  a 
communicative  approach,  since  it  minimizes  using  rote 
memorizations  or  drills  that  are  likely  to  cause  the  older 
learner  problems. 


WHAT 
TRAINERS 
CAN  DO 


3.  SLOWER 
RESPONSES 


WHAT 
TRAINERS 
CAN  DO 


• Older  learners  need  a larger  quantity  of  comprehensible 
input  than  younger  learners  (plenty  of  clear,  meaningful,  and 
interesting  materials)  in  order  to  build  their  stock  of 
language.  This  can  be  done  in  various  ways.  A longer  program 
for  older  learners  is  ideal— provided  it  does  not  lessen  their 
opportunity  for  rest  and  relaxation.  Short  of  that  possibility, 
a trainer  should  reinforce  new  material  by  giving  learners 
plenty  of  time  to  use  and  integrate  it. 

• Older  learners  can  be  helped  in  exercising  their  memory  if 
they  are  given  a delayed  period  of  oral  production.  In  this 
way,  they  can  direct  their  attention  entirely  to 
comprehension,  without  the  anxieties  of  having  to  produce  so 
muchlanguage  in  the  classroom. 

• Finally,  integrative,  competency-based  tasks  will  probably 
work  best,  because  they  are  meaningful  and  create  strong 
incentives  for  mastery. 

Additionally,  they  can  be  easily  related  to  existing 
competencies  in  the  learner's  first  language. 

Older  adults  are  not  as  quick  in  their  responses  as  younger 
ones.  This  physical  reality,  and  the  fact  that  most 
intelligence  and  achievement  tests  have  traditionally  had  a 
built-in  speed  factor,  are  probably  why  people  have  gotten 
the--incorrect-idea  that  intelligence  or  learning  ability 
declines  with  age. 

• One  researcher  has  separated  intelligence  into  two  types: 
"fluid”  and  "crystallized."  Fluid  intelligence,  which  favors 
memory  span,  sensory  perception,  and  flexibility  in  new 
situations,  declines  somewhat  with  age,  while  crystallized 
intelligence,  which  calls  for  judgment,  knowledge,  and 
experience,  actually  increases  with  age.  As  you  evaluate  the 
needs  of  your  Trainees  in  light  of  these  two  kinds  of 
intelligence,  you  will  probably  find  that  your  older  Trainees 
will  do  best  in  tasks  requiring  their  judgment  and  life 
experience  and  less  well  in  tasks  requiring  a great  deal  of 
precision  or  speed. 

• This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  acquiring  less  or  that  they 
are  "slower  learners.”  It  means  they  are  struggling  to 
mtegrate  the  new  material  into  the  information  they  alreadv 
know.  It  may  also  mean  that  they  are  monitoring  their 
accuracy  more  frequently,  since  they  have  a greater  number- 
relative  to  younger  leamers--of  prior  rules  in  short-  and  long- 
term memory. 

Tlie  fact  that  older  learners  have  slower  responses  suggests 
that  the  older  learner  should  feel  no  time  pressure  in  the 
classroom.  This  is  true  for  all  learners,  but  is  especially 
important  for  older  learners,  who  can  easily  be  demoralized 
by  comparing  their  speed  of  response  with  that  of  younger 
learners. You  may  believe  that  having  the  Trainee  produce 
language  rapidly  is  an  important  goal  in  your  program. 


4.  PRONUNCIATION 


WHAT 
TRAINERS 
CAN  DO 


ATTITUDES 
AMONG  OLDER 
LEARNERS 


1.  HIGHER  FILTERS 


Examine  carefully  whether  speed  is  really  a necessary 
function  of  the  competencies  the  Trainee  needs  to  perform  or 
merely  for  academic  purposes  like  tests  or  drills.  If  speed  is 
an  important  part  of  the  competency,  you  can  encourage 
greater  speed  as  the  Trainees'  confidence  increases.  However, 
if  the  speed  is  needed  only  for  tests  or  drills,  it  serves  no 
useful  purpose  and  should  be  eliminated  as  a goal. 

Finally,  research  indicates  that  adult  learners  of  any  age  are 
less  likely  than  children  to  speak  the  new  language  "like  a 
native,"  or  free  of  an  accent.  Since  muscular  patterns  in  and 
around  the  mouth  as  well  as  phoneme  patterns  become  more 
reinforced  over  the  years,  it  may  be  particularly  hard  for  an 
older  learner  to  produce  new  sounds  with  complete  accuracy. 
Add  to  this  the  embarrassment  at  moving  the  mouth  in  new 
ways,  and  you  may  find  older  learners  doing  less  well  than 
their  younger  counterparts  in  pronunciation. 

• Since  the  goal  of  Peace  Corps  language  framing  is  to  be  able 
to  communicate  in  the  target-language  culture,  not  to  be  taken 
for  a member  of  that  culture,  the  goal  of  nativelike 
pronunciation  is  not  important  in  your  training  program.  Your 
focus  should  be  on  Trainee  comprehensibility,  which  is  no 
harder  for  older  learners  than  others. 

• To  some  extent,  those  Trainees  who  want  most  to  have 
native  like  pronunciation  will  be  those  that  excel  most  at  it, 
because  they  will  w?ork  nardest  on  their  own  to  achieve  it. 
You  can  be  most  helpful  to  these  highly  motivated  Trainees 
as  a native  speaker  when  communicating  with  them  one  on 
one. 

Affective  or  attitudinal  factors  are  commonly  present  in  older 
learners  whenever  they  are  leammg  something  new,  but  they 
are  even  more  intense  in  the  anxiety-producing  task  of 
learning  a new  language.  You  can  have  a decisive  and 
positive  effect  on  those  attitudes. 

Older  learners  tend  to  have  higher  affective  filters— that  is, 
they  are  easily  embarrassed  or  ashamed  by  what  they  see  as 
big  mistakes.  This  is  sometimes  a result  of  their  having  been 
outside  a learning  environment  for  a long  time  and  sometimes 
a result  of  their  having  studied  earlier  in  a much  more  rigid, 
less  supportive  environment.  This  characteristic  can  have 
many  manifestations;  unwillingness  to  participate,  dropping 
out  of  an  activity  in  progress,  temperamental  outbursts, 
depression,  or  even  leaving  a training  session  before  it  is  over. 
These  are  serious  problems  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
Lowering  the  affective  filter  is  probably  the  most  important 
thing  you  can  do  for  all  of  your  Trainees.  But  it  is  even  more 
important  to  work  on  this  with  older  adults,  because  they 
will  probably  put  up  more  resistance  to  your  attempts  than 
younger,  more  confident  learners. 


WHAT  . With  older  learners,  lowering  the  affective  filter  means 
CAN  DO  t0  build  confidence  on  many  levels  and  being  patient 

with  their  developmental  stages.  It  is  also  important  to 
refrain  from  judgmental  or  critical  comments,  allowing 
"mistakes"  to  pass  while  learners  reach  the  goal  of  greater 
communicative  competence. 

• Another  thing  the  Trainer  can  do  to  lower  the  affective 
filter  in  older  learners  is  to  sometimes  simply  give  them  the 
words  they  axe  struggling  to  find  when  answering  questions. 
This  creates  a sense  of  encouragement  and  lowers  anxiety 
about  participating  in  class. 

• Finally,  a minimum  of  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
monitor-that  is,  less  emphasis  should  be  given  to  grammar 
and  other  rules.  Teaching  too  many  rules  often  overwhelms 
and  confuses  the  older  learner  and  divides  the  class  according 
to  learning  styles.  Instead,  efforts  should  be  made  to  relax 
the  monitor  and  thereby  lower  the  affective  filter,  easing 
language  production. 

Sometimes,  older  learners  may  need  to  be  reassured  that  your 
communicative  activities  are  part  of  a larger  purpose  or  plan. 
They  may  think  of  "school"  as  a place  in  which  the  students 
sit  quietly  while  the  teacher  (who  knows  all  the  answers) 
lectures  them.  This,  of  course,  never  works  in  competency- 
based,  communicative  language  learning.  Contemporary 
methods  place  the  learner  at  the  center  of  the  learning 
process  and  use  many  creative,  participatory  activities. 

These  non- traditional  approaches  may  lead  some  Trainees  to 
mistakenly  believe  that  their  Trainers  do  not  know  what 
they  are  doing,  leading  to  a clash  of  wills. 

• You  may  need  to  demonstrate  that  your  classroom  has  a 
more  relaxed  and  creative  atmosphere  than  classrooms  of 
their  childhood  by  your  choice,  not  because  you  lack  control  or 
formal  skills.  This  need  not  be  directly  stated,  but  shown 
through  your  careful  guidance  and  conscientious  "spiraling"  of 
material. 

• Convincing  these  learners  that  realistic  communication 
activities  will  improve  their  language  skills  more  than 
formal  classroom  routines  will  become  easier  as  your  training 
proceeds,  because  they  will  see  the  results  for  themselves. 

For  example,  an  activity  that  requires  role  playing,  singing, 
or  following  oral  commands  may  make  Trainees  embarrassed 
at  the  beginning,  but  this  discomfort  usually  disappears  as 
they  taste  success.  If  resistance  to  nontraditional  activities 
remains  an  issue,  it  is  probably  a result  of  the  continuing 
frustration  felt  by  learners  who  are  not  breaking  through 
their  affective  barriers. 
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Many  people  believe  that  older  adults  cannot  learn  a second 
language,  contributing  to  low  morale  and  low  self-esteem  in 
these  learners.  Sometimes  older  adults  themselves  believe 
this  myth  and  feel  doomed  to  failure.  We  have  already 
discussed  the  possible  origins  of  this  misconception.  It  is 
important  that  it  be  dispelled  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  create 
a positive  atmosphere  for  learning. 

Here,  as  in  other  situations  concerning  attitude,  you,  can  have 
enormous  impact  by  showing  in  every  way  that  you  have 
confidence  in  the  abiliy  of  each  Trainee  to  acquire  your 
language.  When  a Trainer  truly  believes  that  older  adults 
are  less  capable,  it  is  immediately  apparent  and  can  create  a 
"self-fulfilling  prophecy." 

The  best  way  for  you  to  demonstrate  your  confidence  in  older 
learners  is  to  examine  your  own  attitudes  on  the  subject.  Are 
you  privately  giving  up  on  older  learners  and  demanding  less 
of  them  in  class?  Are  you  overcomplimenting  them  in  a way 
that  shows  you  didn’t  expect  them  to  achieve  success?  These 
two  common  ways  of  overcompensating  for  a lack  of  confidence 
in  older  learners  can  be  as  damaging  as  the  other  extremes  of 
being  too  demanding  or  not  supportive  enough. 

In  addition,  are  you  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which 
Trainees  can  work  cooperatively,  rather  than  competitively? 
A cooperative  environment  can  make  all  the  difference  to  an 
older  learner.  You  may  want  to  address  the  issue  of  older 
learners’  ability  directly  in  class,  pointing  out  that  no 
research  whatsoever  has  indicated  lower  ability  in  older 
learners,  and  that  in  fact  there  are  many  factors  that  favor 
the  older  learner. 

STRATEGIES,  Older  Volunteers  are  likely  to  show  a preference  for  the 

STYLES,  AND  following  learning  strategies  or  stvles: 

MODES  USED  BY  • Field  dependence,  from  vears  of  experience  in  families  and 
OLDER  with  coworkers  on  the  job.  Thus,  the  kinds  of  activities  that 

LEARNERS  include  a realistic  context  will  probably  be  most  successful 

with  and  appreciated  by  your  older  learners. 

• Induction,  because  of  the  highly  developed  critical  skills 
that  come  from  meeting  the  challenges  of  life  (this  despite 
the  fact  that  older  learners  are  more  accustomed  than  younger 
learners  to  deductive  approaches  in  schoollike  settings). 

Some  of  the  older  Volunteers'  best  experiences  in  language 
training  can  be  working  in  small  groups  to  figure  things  out. 

• The  visual  mode,  because  they  do  not  trust  their  ability  to 
hear  accurately  in  the  new  language.  They  may  even  reject 
opportunities  to  learn  by  means  of  listening  to  the  radio  or 
television.  In  class,  if  pencil  and  paper  are  not  available 
while  the  target  language  is  being  spoken,  they  may  become 
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so  nervous  that  their  filters  block  learning  through  the 
auditory  mode. 

• You  can  work  better  with  older  learners  if  you  recognize 
these  preferences  while  at  the  same  time  making  sure  that  no 
single  strategy  or  mode  predominates  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  In  an  orally  oriented  program  such  as  yours.  Trainees 
must  be  encouraged  to  rely  less  on  w ritten  notes;  you  can  wean 
older  Trainees  from  constant  note  taking  by  retelling  and  re- 
presenting oral  materials  enough  times  that  they  build 
confidence  in  their  listening  abilities.  At  the  same  time,  you 
can  continue  to  write  key  words  or  phrases  of  your  oral 
material  clearly  on  the  board. 

OUT-OF-  Finally,  several  considerations  may  be  useful  to  Language 

CLASSROOM  Training  Coordinators  in  structuring  the  nonclassroom  aspects 

CONSIDERATIONS  of  the  language  training  program  and  in  discussing  other 

services  offered  to  Trainees  with  your  co-workers.  Here  are  a 
few  suggestions  for  enriching  the  language  acquisition  of  the 
older  learner  beyond  the  classroom. 

• Older  learners  may  need  more  repetition  and  practice  than 
your  class  time  allows,  and  there  are  creative  ways  to  meet 
this  need. 

• Can  you  perhaps  help  to  place  the  older  learner  in  a 
situation  where  there  are  young  children  who  can  play 
language  games  with  the  learner  and  thus  naturally  reinforce 
phrases  and  structures?  This  can  be  a great  form  of  natural 
reinforcement  in  a pleasant  environment. 

• Can  you  find  another  elderly  person  from  your  country  who 
could  become  a companion  to  this  older  learner,  perhaps 
someone  with  whom  there  is  a shared  interest?  If  the  Trainee 
learns  the  words  involved  in,  say,  knitting  or  gardening,  or 
other  personal  interests,  related  competencies  can  be  acquired 
more  easily. 

• You  might  find  a partner  of  another  age  as  well.  The 
important  ingredient  is  a patient,  friendly,  communicative 
person  who  can  act  as  a companion  and  guide  during  PST  and 
perhaps  beyond. 

• And  don't  forget  that  older  learners  often  know  themselves 
what  they  need  and  how  they  learn  best.  Ask  them  how  they 
feel  about  their  training  experience.  They  may  have  some 
ideas  you  haven't  thought  of.  What's  more,  they  will 
appreciate  being  asked. 
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THE  COMPETENCY-BASED 
CURRICULUM  AND 
COMMUNICATIVE 
COMPETENCE 


-ANGUAGE 
LEARNING  FOR 
COMMUNICATIVE 
COMPETENCE 


A competency-based  curriculum  is  related  to  the  general  goals 
of  language  instruction.  When  you  studied  English  for  the 
first  time,  what  did  you  hope  to  be  able  to  do?  Perhaps  you 
wanted  to  converse  with  English  speakers,  or  correspond  with 
a friend  in  an  English-speaking  country,  or  understand 
American  movies  or  television  shows.  Perhaps  you  wanted  to 
be  able  to  read  academic  materials  like  this  manual. 
Whatever  you  wanted  to  do,  you  were  probably  eager  to  find 
ways  to  adapt  your  classroom  study  of  English  to  your 
purposes.  Some  language  learners  may  have  gotten  plenty  of 
tools  to  communicate  in  English,  while  others  inav  have 
learned  structures  and  rules  that  they  now  consider  a waste  of 
time. 


What  makes  a language-learning  effort  w'orthw'hile?  We 
believe  that  language  learning  should  foster  communicative 
competence.  This  idea  grew  out  of  the  realization  that 
grammatically,  or  linguistically,  competent  speakers  of  a 
foreign  language  were  often  incompetent  in  its  cultural 
dimension.  Too  often,  foreign  language  teaching  did  not 
include  features  of  appropriateness:  using  language  in  ways 
that  fit  the  social  and  cultural  context.  You  can  certainly 
understand  this  goal,  not  now'  as  a language  learner,  but  as  a 
Trainer  of  Peace  Corps  Volunteers.  You  are  the  primary 
person  w'ho  can  help  lead  your  Trainees  to  that  important 
goal  of  communicative  competence. 


PROMOTING 
COMMUNICATIVE 
COMPETENCE  IN 
YOUR  LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM 


Here  is  a checklist  of  w'avs  to  strive  toward  communicative 
competence  in  your  language  training  program.  We  mention 
these  sue  features,  and  the  general  goal  of  communicative 
competence,  frequently  throughout  the  manual,  as  criteria  by 
w'hich  to  judge  your  language  training  activities.  If  an 


activity  does  not  serve  the  goal  of  communicative 
competence^  doesn’t  belong  in  your  program. 

Summary  Of  Ways  To  Promote  Communicative  Competence: 

• Create  a relaxed  atmosphere  in  the  classroom. 

• Encourage  communication  and  do  not  stress  correctness. 

• Maximize  peer  interaction. 

• Teach  the  language,  not  about  the  language. 

• Use  authentic  language,  not  artificial  classroom  language. 

• Be  versatile  and  creative  in  your  activities. 


COMPETENCY- 

BASED 

CURRICULUM  VS 

TRADITIONAL 

GRAMMAR- 

BASED 

CURRICULUM 


A language-learning  curriculum  can  be  based  on  many 
different  criteria,  but  the  most  common  historically,  by  far, 
has  been  a grammar-based  curriculum.  Most  foreign-language 
programs  feature  grammatical  material  as  most  important. 
Unfortunately,  most  students  coining  out  of  such  programs 
have  shown  disappointingly  low  levels  of  language  skill,  and 
an  equally  disappointing  lack  of  interest  in  further  language 
study.  The  vast  majority  of  language-learning  researchers 
today  believe  that  grammar  is  not  the  most  logical  basis  on 
which  to  organize  an  effective  language-learning  program. 
Now,  several  other  kinds  of  curricula  are  available  for 
foreign-language  programs,  including  a competency-based 
curriculum. 


For  Peace  Corps  programs,  a competency-based  curriculum 
may  be  the  most  effective.  Competency-based  programs 
consider  the  goal  of  learning  a foreign  language  to  be  the 
ability  to  communicate  effectively  in  that  language— in  other 
words,  to  do  the  same  kinds  of  things  in  the  foreign  language 
that  we  learn  to  do  in  our  native  language.  This  idea,  of 
course,  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  language  training 
environment  in  which  you  are  working,  because  the  Trainee, 
indeed,  will  need  to  perform  a wide  variety  of  language 
behaviors  in  her  new  environment. 

Competencies  are  the  repertoire  of  verbal  and  associated 
behavior  that  a person  needs  to  perform  the  tasks  of  daily 
life.  A competency  is  the  successful  performance  of  a set  of 
behaviors.  If  a person  needs  a competency  to  do  a certain 
function,  such  as  buying  a bus  ticket,  the  objective  is  for  the 
learner  to  actually  buy  the  ticket. 

Naturally,  the  first  competencies  to  be  mastered  in  your 
training  program  will  be  those  that  pertain  to  the  Trainees' 
basic  survival  in  the  new  environment,  and  these  are  the 
competencies  on  which  we  focus.  However,  competencies  can 
be  chosen  and  ordered  according  to  several  standards.  The 
important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  you  are  teaching 
language  for  useful,  daily  functions,  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Therefore,  you  should  keep  the  desired  competencies  of  vour 
Trainees  foremost  in  your  mind,  so  that  the  materials  you 
present  will  expand  your  Trainees’  vital  ability  to 
communicate  during  their  stay  abroad. 
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BACKGROUND  OF 
THE 

COMMUNICATIVE 

APPROACH 


In  the  1970s  the  Council  of  Europe  addressed  the  problem  of 
language  learning  among  Europeans  who  needed  to  acquire  a 
general  communicative  ability  in  a second  language.  These 
people  wanted  to  prepare  themselves  to  communicate  socially 
on  everyday  matters  with  people  from  other  countries,  and  to 
get  around  and  lead  a reasonably  normal  life  when  visiting 
another  country.  In  other  words,  instead  of  learning  a 
language  as  a subject  at  school  these  learners  wanted  to  learn 
in  order  to  communicate. 


At  the  same  time,  linguists  in  America  and  elsewhere  were 
considering  the  implications  of  Noam  Chomsky’s  theories, 
wfhich  describe  language  as  more  complex,  layered  and 
creative  than  previously  thought.  This  led  to  dissatisfaction 
w'ith  the  notion  that  adults  learn  languages  most  effectively 
through  a simple  stimulus /response  system  of  repetitions  and 
rewards.  There  was  a growing  belief  in  the  1970s  that 
language  is  more  than  a set  of  habits,  and  that  language 
teaching  needed  to  acknowledge  this. 

The  Communicative  Approach,  which  evolved  from  these 
sets  of  needs  and  ideas,  is  not  a methodology.  It  is  a theory 
based  on  current  ideas  of  whai  language  is  and  how  it  is 
learned  and  should  be  taught.  Methods  and  techniques  such 
as  Information  Gap,  Total  Physical  Response,  and  the 
Natural  Approach  are  examples  of  the  Communicative 
Approach. 


FIVE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  THE 

COMMUNICATIVE 

APPROACH 


The  follow’ing  five  principles  are  central  to  the 
Communicative  Approach. 

• Classroom  goals  are  focused  on  all  aspects  of 
communicating— including  the  purposes  of  communication 
(language  runctions),  and  not  only  grammar  and  vocabulary. 

• Language  is  used  in  a social  context  and  should  be 
appropriate  to  setting,  topic  and  participants.  The  focus  must 
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be  on  authentic  language  used  for  a meaningful  purpose. 

• Fluency  and  accuracy  are  not  equally  important  for  all 
learning  activities.  At  times  it  is  not  important  to  focus  on 
accuracy,  but  on  the  meaning  of  what  is  being  communicated. 
Ln  other  instances,  accuracy  is  critical. 

• Studen  s should  have  to  use  the  language,  productively  and 
receptively,  in  new  contexts.  This  means  they  must  be  able  to 
go  beyond  memorized  sentences  and  expressions. 

• Students  should  be  able  to  express  their  opinions  and  shar 
their  ideas  and  feelings. 


IMPLICATIONS 
FOR  THE 
LANGUAGE 
CLASSROOM 


There  are  several  implications  for  the  language  classroom. 

• First  is  that  grammar  instruction  needs  to  support 
communication.  An  end-of-unit  language  test  should  measure 
not  only  how  well  students  can  form  different  grammar 
features,  but  on  how  well  they  can  use  them  to  express 
themselves  in  communication. 

• Another  implication  is  that  the  language  taught  should  be 
authentic.  Language  classes  should  involve  fewer  lessons 
exemplified  by  "What  is  this?"  "It’s  a book."  Instead,  there 
should  be  a lessons  focus  on  things  that  people  actr  ally  say 
and  hear. 

• A third  implication  is  that  there  need  to  be  learning 
activities  in  which  the  answers  to  questions  are  not  known, 
the  comments  made  by  students  are  not  predictable  formulas, 
and  the  teacher  is  not  controlling  all  aspects  of  the 
interaction. 


The  following  chart  compares  the  Communicative  Approach 
and  the  Audio-Lingual  Method. 


Audiolingual 

Tvlethod 

Communicative 

Approach 

GRAMMAR  RULES 

Not  explained 

Explain  when  necessary 

MEANINGFUL 

COMMUNICATION 

Limited 

Central  feature 

PRONUNCIATION 

Target  is  native-like 
pronunciation 

Target  is  comprehensible 
pronunciation 

USE  OF  TRANSLATION 

Forbidden 

Used  when  necessary 

SEQUENCING  OF  LESSONS 

Follows  linguistic 
complexity 

Follows  learners'  needs 

TEACHER/STUDENT 

ROLES 

Teacher-centered 

Teacher  facilitates  student- 
to-student  interaction 

ATTITUDE  TO  ERRORS 

Accuracy  is  emphasized 

Errors  are  seen  as  part  of 
learning  process 

BALANCE  OF  LANGUAGE 
SKILLS 

Listening  and  speaking  are 
emphasized 

Skills  are  taught  according  to 
students1  needs 
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ADVANTAGES 
OF  THE 

COMMUNICATIVE 

APPROACH 


DRAWBACKS 


• Lessons  tend  to  be  interesting  because  they  focus  on  learners' 
needs  and  interests  and  not  just  linguistic  forms.  There  is  less 
boring  repetition  of  drills. 

• Students  are  able  to  use  the  language  ii.  real  situations 
immediately. 

• Students  are  given  more  autonomy  and  responsibility,  and 
this  contributes  to  better  motivation. 

• Teachers  are  seen  as  facilitators,  and  not  policemen,  who 
are  trying  to  catch  students  making  mistakes. 

• A curriculum  can  seem  random  and  chaotic  if  there  Ls  no 
attention  to  difficulty  of  language  forms,  especially  for 
beginning  level  learners.  Curriculum  design  is  difficult  and 
may  be  time-consuming. 

• Lesson  planning  is  rather  complicated,  since  it  involves 
more  than  having  students  listen  and  repeat.  Teachers  may 
initially  need  to  spend  a lot  of  time  creating  communicative 
activities. 

• Finding,  adapting,  and  using  authentic  materials  can  be 
difficult  and  time-consuming. 

• Because  instruction  is  not  formulaic,  teacher  training  is 
essential.  Teachers  need  a clear  understanding  of  their  role  in 
the  classroom  and  the  reasons  for  occasionally  providing  a 
translation  or  tolerating  imperfect  grammar  or  pronunciation, 
for  example.  They  need  to  learn  how  to  address  students’ 
needs  without  simply  responding  to  students'  individual 
whims  and  wishes. 
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HOW  LANGUAGE  IS  LEARNED: 
ONE  THEORY 

The  following  model  is  adapted  from  the  monitor  model 
developed  by  Stephen  Krashen  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  This  model  is  a useful  way  of  thinking  about 
language  learning  and  explains  a number  of  situations 
language  learners  experience.  The  drawing  below  depicts  the 
monitor  model. 


THE  MONITOR 
MODEL 


i 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  MODEL'S  TERMS 


INPUT 


Input  is  the  language  the  learner  is  exposed  to  either  by 
reading  or  by  listening.  This  input  can  be  either  inadequate  or 
optimal. 

Inadequate  input:  unnatural,  contrived  to  demonstrate  a 
grammar  rule,  boring,  or  too  difficult  for  the  learner  at  the 
moment. 
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FILTER 


MONITOR 


ORGANIZER 


OUTPUT 


LANGUAGE 
ACQUISITION 
AND  THE 
NATURAL 
APPROACH 


Optimal  input:  language  used  in  a real  situation, 
understandable,  interesting  and  including  elements  just 
slightly  beyond  the  level  of  proficiency  of  the  learner. 

The  filter  acts  as  a gate.  It  either  opens  to  let  the  input 

through  to  the  mind,  where  the  learner  can  work  with  it,  or  it 

closes  and  does  not  let  input  through.  For  example,  if  the 

learner  is  anxious,  the  gate  closes,  and  the  input  does  not  get 

through.  If  the  learner  relaxes,  the  gate  opens  and  the  input 

enters  the  learner's  mind.  The  opening  or  closing  of  the  gate  is 

determined  by  the  learner’s  attitudes  and  feelings,  which  are 

sometimes  called  affective  factors.  These  include  anxietv, 

✓ 

motivation  to  learn  the  language,  and  self-confidence. 

The  monitor  acts  as  a storehouse  of  conscious  rules  in  the 
learner.  The  monitor  contains  all  the  grammar  rules  the 
learner  has  learned  from  formal  language  instruction.  The 
monitor  adjusts  output  to  make  it  grammatically  correct.  Its 
role  is  limited  to  situations  in  which  there  is  no  time  pressure 
and  the  emphasis  is  on  form,  not  content.  Language  "learning" 
traditionally  focuses  on  developing  this  aspect  of  the  model 
in  a student. 

The  organizer  is  an  unconscious  system  of  language  elements, 
their  meanings,  and  their  relation  to  culture.  The  organizer 
creates  this  interconnected  system  from  language  experienced 
in  natural  settings.  This  organizer  is  at  work  when  we  acquire 
our  native  language  and  creates  "fluency’'  in  our  native 
language.  Foreign  language  "acquisition"  focuses  on  this  part 
of  the  model. 

Output  is  what  learners  produce,  in  oral  or  written  form,  in 
the  new  language.  Fluent  expression  or  output  originates  with 
the  organizer,  where  meaning  is  located.  This  type  of  output 
is  represented  by  the  solid  line  in  the  model. 

If  learners  have  overactive  monitors,  their  output  is  blocked. 
When  they  apply  the  conscious  grammar  rules  they  know  to 
correct  their  output,  it  becomes  jerky,  slow,  and  tense.  This 
type  of  output  is  rep  re.'  mted  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  model. 

The  natural  approach  to  language  learning,  which  is  based  on 
the  monitor  model,  was  developed  during  the  1970s  and  1980s 
primarily  by  Krashen  and  promoted  among  language 
teachers  by  his  colleague,  Tracy  Terrell.  The  natural 
approach  proposes  that  the  more  the  process  of  learning  a 
new  language  resembles  the  way  children  acquire  a first 
language,  he  easier  and  more  successful  the  learning  will  be. 
Thus,  the  natural  approach  as^s  teachers  to  find  ways  to 
make  classroom  conditions  as  much  Like  the  natural  setting  for 
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DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN 
LEARNING  AND 
ACQUISITION 


PROMOTING 
LANGUAGE 
ACQUISITION  IN 
THE  CLASSROOM 


FIVE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  THE  NATURAL 
APPROACH 


child  language  acquisition  as  possible.  It  means  that 
language  "play"  accomplishes  more  than  language  "work." 
Natural-approach  terminology  would  call  this  the  difference 
between  acquisition/'  which  occurs  in  a natural  setting  for 
language  use,  versus  "learning,"  which  is  classroom  language 
study.  The  chart  below  summarizes  differences  between 
Teaming"  and  "acquisition"  according  to  the  natural 
approach. 


Learning 

• conscious  and  self-conscious 

• can  be  memorized  by  rote 

• based  on  grammatical  order 
established  by  instructor  or 
textbook 

• teaches  about  the  language 

• fits  a classroom  format 

• teacher  or  authority 
needed. 

• focuses  on  correctness 


Acquisition 

• unconscious  and  unself- 
consdous 

• requires  comprehension 

• based  on  natural  order  of 
acquisition  similar  to  child’s 
first  language 

• fosters  language  use 

• can  take  place  anywhere 

• no  authority  required 

• focuses  on  communication 


The  natural  approach  assigns  a particularly  limited  role  to 
grammar  instruction.  It  holds  that  errors  don’t  matter  much 
unless  they  impede  communication  and  that  the  language 
acquirer  (notice  that  we  use  this  term,  rather  than  "learner"), 
like  a child,  listens  for  an  extended  period  before  speaking, 
then  moves  to  center  stage,  taking  every  opportunity  to 
practice  and  integrate  new  material.  Control  over  the 
structures  of  the  language  is  gained  unconsciously. 

According  to  the  natural  approach,  an  environment  in  which 
acquirers  can  communicate  meaningfully  in  the  foreign 
language,  combined  with  carefully  chosen  classroom 
reinforcement,  is  the  best  combination  of  all,  and  can  result  in 
the  highest  levels  of  proficiency. 

• The  goal  of  language  acquisition  is  communication  skills. 
Language  acquisition  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  for 
communicating  messages  to  other  people. 

• Comprehension  precedes  production. 

Listening  comprehension  and  reading  comprehension  should 
precede  the  productive  skills  of  speaking  or  writing  in 
language  training.  This  is  the  concept  of  "delayed  oral 
production." 

• Production  skills  emerge  gradually,  over  time. 

By  supplying  large  amounts  of  comprehensible  inpul  that 
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allows  learners  to  understand  language,  and  giving  them 
many  natural  settings  to  experience  language,  you  enable 
learners  to  begin  to  use  it  at  their  own  pace.  Students  should 
never  be  forced  to  speak,  and  errors  should  be  treated  with 
tolerance,  when  they  are  corrected  at  all'. 

• Acquisition  activities  are  central  to  progress. 

Those  lively,  communicative,  free-form  activities  that  so 
many  teachers  use  to  fill  a few  spare  minutes  actually  do  more 
to  assist  the  language  acquisition  process  than  the  dull, 
repetitive,  intricate  exercises  that  traditional  teachers  use 
for  the  majority  of  their  class  time. 

• A relaxed  atmosphere  is  central  to  progress  in  class  settings. 
Language  acquisition  works  better  when  learners  are  not  in  a 
competitive  or  anxiety-producing  situation. 

Not  all  language  teaching  experts  agree  with  Krashen's 
ideas,  arguing  that  the  theory  overstates  the  similarities 
between  children  and  adults  in  learning  a language.  Many 
question  how  separate  the  processes  of  learning  and 
acquisition  actually  are,  for  example.  Although  this 
distinction  is  a useful  one,  some  say  we  should  be  cautious 
about  assuming  that  this  accurately  describes  the  way  the 
mind  actually  functions.  For  example,  some  researchers  note 
the  importance  of  student  output  and  negotiating  meaning  as 
they  leam-not  just  receiving  input. 

Second,  few  teachers  or  students  would  agree  that  grammar 
instruction  should  have  such  a minor  place  in  the  language 
class.  Indeed,  Tracy  Terrell,  who  did  the  most  to  popularize 
the  natural  approach  in  the  1980s,  later  modified  his  views, 
noting  that  explicit  grammar  instruction  might  have 
significant  benefits  after  all. 


GRAMMAR  AND  THE 
COMMUNICATIVE  APPROACH 


Many  language  teachers  spend  a large  part  of  their  training  learning  about  the  grammar  of  the 
language  they  are  going  to  teach.  Unfortunately,  less  time  is  usually  spent  showing  future 
teachers  how  to  teach  grammar,  so  it  often  becomes  the  weak  link  in  language  teaching.  We 
address  common  questions  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  grammar  in  hopes  of  providing  useful 
advice  in  this  area. 

WHEN  AND  According  to  the  communicative  approach,  grammar,  like 

WHERE  SHOULD  pronunciation,  should  be  taught  onlv  as  a tool  that  enables 

GRAMMAR  BE  learners  to  communicate  only.  It  should  never  form  the  basis 

TAUGHT?  of  a curriculum  or  the  main  goal  ofa  lesson  plan.  Grammar 

should  be  taught  if  one  of  the  goals  of  the  learner  is  a high 
degree  of  accuracy  in  the  target  language,  whether  for 
academic  or  other  formal  purposes. 

WHICH  Once  you  have  decided  when  grammar  will  be  used  in  the 

GRAMMATICAL  classroom,  vou  need  to  determine  which  grammatical 

STRUCTURES  structures  should  be  included.  Grammar  information  should 

SHOULD  BE  be 

TAUGHT?  • Leamable—  the  rule  should  be  easy  to  describe  and 

remember. 

• Portable— the  rule  should  be  able  to  be  earned  in  the 
learner's  head  without  outside  reference  materials. 

• Useful  -the  rule  should  not  have  too  many  exceptions,  and 
it  should  help  learners  express  and  understand  meanings  in 
the  new  language. 

Of  course,  the  decision  about  individual  structures  will  vary 
from  language  to  language,  so  it  is  impossible  to  generalize 
about  which  kinds  of  structures  should  or  should  not  be 
taught.  The  decision  depends  upon  your  sense  of  the 
leamability,  portability,  and  usefulness  of  the  grammar  you 
are  considering  teaching.  In  grammar-based  beginning 
English  classes,  for  example,  much  time  may  be  spent 
teaching  and  practicing  the  use  of  "a/ an"  and  "the."  English 
teachers  complain  about  how  few  students  seem  to  grasp  this 
fine  point.  Perhaps  instead  of  regretting  the  learners' 
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seeming  slowness,  the  instructor  (or  curriculum  designer) 
should  instead  examine  why  such  a complex  subject  is 
introduced  at  the  beginning  level,  especially  when  it  does  not 
make  a great  difference  in  communicative  competence. 

One  of  the  questions  often  asked  about  teaching  grammar  is 
whether  it  is  more  effective  to  introduce  it  deductively  or 
inductively.  As  discussed  in  Part  I of  this  manual,  different 
learners  favor  different  learning  styles.  Some  learners  like  to 
see  a grammar  rule  written  clearly  on  the  board  or  in  the 
textbook,  with  examples  following  it.  Other  learners  freeze 
when  they  see  such  rules  and  prefer  to  have  examples  and 
then  draw  conclusions  from  them,  guided  by  the  instructor. 

Neither  of  these  ways  of  teaching  grammar  is  right  or  wrong, 
but  one  might  work  better  with  one  group  of  Trainees  or  with 
one  particular  grammar  point  than  with  another.  You  should 
weigh  the  negative  effect  that  deductive  grammar  teaching 
can  have  on  motivation  (since  many  learners,  especially  older 
ones,  are  intimidated  by  complex  or  complex-looking  rules) 
against  the  efficiency  of  presenting  a grammar  rule  instead  of 
allowing  the  class  to  "discover”  it. 

If  you  use  a deductive  approach,  remember: 

• The  rule  should  be  stated  simply  enough  to  be 
comprehensible  and  not  overwhelming.  It  should  be  presented 
with  enough  time  to  "soak  in."  This  point  applies  especially 
to  classes  with  older  adults. 

• The  rule  should  be  presented  clearly  and  plainly  on  the 
blackboard  or  on  the  handout,  with  grammatical  similarities 
noted  clearly  in  all  examples.  Good  layout  will  especially 
help  older  adults. 

• Give  sufficient  examples,  and  solicit  sufficient  examples 
from  the  learners,  so  that  there  is  time  to  both  understand  and 
practice  the  rule. 

If  you  use  an  inductive  approach,  remember: 

• The  examples  from  which  learners  are  to  generalize  must  be 
clearly  isolated  so  they  know'  what  it  is  they  are  supposed  to 
be  examining.  Usually,  the  examples  should  be  presented  in 
isolated  sentences  so  they  will  not  get  lost  in  the  larger 
context. 

• Examples  should  be  presented  in  both  oral  (auditory)  and 
written  (visual)  form  so  that  the  grammar  lesson  will  serve 
learners  favoring  either  mode.  The  grammar  segment  should 
not  be  a listening  comprehension  or  reading  lesson. 

• You  need  to  be  sure  that  once  the  rule  has  been  discovered  bv 
the  learners,  it  is  dearly  summarized  and  repeated.  In  this 
way,  learners  will  not  have  an  incomplete,  or  incorrect, 
understanding  of  the  rule. 
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OTHER  Bevond  the  deductive/ inductive  queshon,  there  are  a few 

CONSIDERATIONS  other  suggestions  that  can  be  made  regarding  teaching 

grammar.  For  one  thing,  it  is  important  to  note  that  teaching 
your  Trainees  to  state  grammar  terminology  or  rules  is  not 
likely  to  be  successful,  nor  is  it  a productive  use  of  class  time. 
We  do  not  need  to  know  the  names  of  parts  of  speech  or  how  to 
recite  grammar  rules  in  our  native  language,  yet  we  use  the 
grammar  of  our  native  language  nearly  perfectly.  The  same 
kird  of  mastery  can  occur  in  second-language  acquisition  given 
sufficient  amounts  of  comprehensible  input  and  adequate 
opportunities  to  develop  communication  skills. 

Therefore,  wh?n  teaching  grammar,  present  a minimum  of 
grammatical  terms  or  grammar  rules.  Your  Trainees  don't 
need  to  know  the  names  of  grammar  functions;  that  will  not 
improve  their  communicative  competence.  Rather,  they 
should  be  shown  how  the  grammar  looks  in  action  through 
the  use  of  man}'  accessible  examples. 

Another  rule  of  thumb  in  grammar  teaching  is  to  keep  the 
presentation  short  and  lively.  Grammar  is  associated  with 
boredom  for  most  students,  and  lengthy  explanations  or 
practice  only  heightens  that  feeling.  Try  to  stagger  your 
grammar  point  across  several  lessons  plans:  the  first  day, 
perhaps,  for  discovery  of  a grammar  rule  via  several 
examples;  the  second  for  explanation  of  the  rule  and  some 
examples  of  it  in  action;  the  third  for  a chance  to  apply  and 
practice  the  rule  in  more  uncontrolled  settings;  and  the  fourth 
for  review. 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


PRONUNCIATION  IN 
COMMUNICATIVE  LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


PRONUNCIATION  The  goal  of  your  language  program  with  regard  to 
GOALS  pronunciation  is  comprehensibility,  not  accent-free  speech. 

Therefore,  you  should  not  be  overly  concerned,  or  allow 
Trainees  to  become  overly  concerned,  with  removing  all  traces 
of  their  American  accents.  It  is  not  possible,  and  it  isn’t  even 
desirable.  What  should  be  a goal  is  to  bring  Trainees’ 
pronunciation  within  the  range  of  comprehensible  options  for 
pronouncing  words.  This  is  not  always  as  easy  as  it  sounds! 
You  need  not  spend  class  time  showing  Trainees  how  to 
categorize  phonemes,  etc.,  in  the  way  you  may  have  done 
during  your  linguistic  training.  This  is  useful  and  interesting 
for  Trainers,  but  not  for  the  average  learner.  Instead,  you 
should  introduce,  simply,  clearly,  and  over  a period  of  time, 
the  unfamiliar  consonants,  vowels,  intonation  patterns,  and 
other  features  that  are  in  your  language  but  not  in  English. 


BASIC  • Practice  a sound  or  sounds  in  a meaningful  context  rather 

PRINCIPLES  OF  than  in  isolation.  If  vou  are  teaching  a new  consonant,  for 
TEACHING  example,  it  should  be  introduced  in  real  words  or  short 

PRONUNCIATION  phrases,  rather  than  just  articulated. 

• Try  not  to  point  out  "correct"  or  "incorrect"  pronunciation  by 
members  of  the  class. 

• When  possible,  give  Trainees  the  opportunity  to  model 
their  speech  after  several  native  speakers,  not  just  you.  Guest 
speakers,  prerecorded  tapes,  and  out-of-class  assignments  are 
some  of  the  ways  to  do  this.  In  some  cultures,  males  and 
females  have  dramatically  different  vocabulary,  idioms,  or 
intonation  patterns.  Make  sure  that  Trainees  hear  language 
patterns  of  members  of  their  sex.  Do  the  same  if  there  are 
significant  differences  in  the  way  language  is  used  by 
different  age  groups  or  regional  groups. 

• As  with  grammar  practice,  keep  the  session  very  short  and 
stagger  the  information  over  time,  including  review.  Most 
pronunciation  units  should  not  take  more  than  five  minutes  of 
class  time  on  any  one  dav. 


USEFUL 

INFOR- 

MATION 


TOTAL  PHYSICAL  RESPONSE 


BACKGROUND  James  J.  Asher,  another  researcher  who  focused  on  the 

personality  of  the  learner,  introduced  a radical  new  idea  to 
language  teaching  in  the  1960s:  Let  learners  listen  to  the 
language  for  an  extended  period  of  time  before  they  begin 
speaking.  This  concept,  and  the  entire  "total  physical 
response"  (TPR)  method,  has  been  adopted  in  a number  of 
language-learning  programs  with  good  results. 

Asher  believes  that  very  sophisticated  comprehension  can 
take  place  before  any  words  are  spoken  by  the  language 
learner.  This  comprehension  can  be  verified  through  the 
learner’s  physical  responses  to  spoken  commands. 

DESCRIPTION  The  most  distinctive  concepts  of  TPR  are  what  is  termed  an 

"operation"  and  the  three  stages  of  language  development. 

An  operation  is  a procedure  for  performing  a competency.  The 
competency  may  be  simple,  like  making  a cup  of  coffee,  or 
complex,  like  filling  out  a government  order  form.  You  can 
choose  operations  that  are  tailored  to  a list  of  competencies 
for  your  training  program. 

In  the  first  stage  of  language  development,  TPR  has  a "silent 
period"  during  which  only  the  instructor  speaks.  Learners 
participate  when  the  instructor  demonstrates  and  says  the 
steps  in  an  operation  and  then  gives  commands  to  the 
learners,  who  respond  by  silently  carrying  them  out.  The 
silent  period  lasts  for  10  to  20  hours  of  instructional  time, 
during  which  the  instructor  may  present  several  different 
operations.  In  the  second  stage,  learners  begin  to  give 
commands  to  the  instructor  when  they  feel  ready.  Then,  after 
a few  more  hours  of  instructional  time,  again  at  the  point 
when  they  feel  ready,  learners  reach  the  third  stage,  in 
which  they  give  the  commands  to  each  other. 

STAGES  OF  1.  Instructor  demonstrates  commands  and  commands  learners. 

PROGRESS  IN  TPR  2.  Learners  command  instructor. 

3.  Learners  command  learners. 
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Even  after  a group  has  completed  the  hours  necessary  to  reach 
the  third  stage,  the  instructor  continues  to  lead  the  learners 
through  the  three  stages  for  each  new  operation  bv  giving  a 
demonstration  and  allowing  learners  to  act  it  out  silently,  as  a 
"warm-up"  exercise. 

Gradually,  writing  skills  are  introduced,  including  standard 
grammar,  while  keeping  the  focus  on  listening. 

• Comprehension  precedes  production.  Learners  demonstrate 
their  comprehension  by  accurately  carrying  out  the 
commands. 

• Activities  are  designed  to  be  practical  and  are  based  on  a 

variety  of  evervdav  activities. 

✓ ^ 

• The  varied  physical  tasks  create  interest  and  involvement. 

• Looking  at  and  listening  to  verbal  cues,  combined  with 
movement,  are  challenging  for  learners.  Often  learners 
"subvocalize"  (speak  inaudiblv)  while  listening  and  moving, 
challenging  themselves  to  remember  and  pronounce  the 
language  items. 

• TPR  is  well  suited  to  a competency-based  curriculum  if  the 
instructor  chooses  appropriate  content. 

• Not  requiring  learners  to  speak  in  the  first  stage  reduces 
anxiety. 

• A spirit  of  fun  created  by  so  much  physical  activity  makes 
learners  less  worried  about  taking  risks. 

• Successful  participation  without  speaking  increases  the 
learner's  selfconfidence.  Learners  speak  only  when  self- 
confident  enough  to  do  so. 

• Tolerance  for  ambiguity  is  neither  increased  nor 
diminished.  However,  the  experience  of  listening  and 
understanding  without  formally  anaylzing  a message  can 
contribute  indirectly  to  tolerance  for  ambiguity. 

• TPR  usually  creates  a relaxed  environment,  though  a few 
learners  might  feel  anxious  at  times  if  others  can  say  or 
perform  the  commands  before  they  can. 

•Communication  is  more  important  than  correctness  when 
learners  begin  to  speak,  if  their  speech  is  accurate  enough  for 
others  to  be  able  to  carry  out  their  commands. 

• Using  only  the  imperative  form  fosters  peer  interaction, 
especially  at  lower  skill  levels.  At  more  advanced  levels, 
when  Trainees  also  want  to  communicate  using  questions  and 
comments,  commands  must  be  specially  written  to  include 
these  language  forms. 

• Learners  perform  operations  with  the  language;  they  do  not 
learn  about  the  language. 

• The  language  used  is  authentic,  and  if  tasks  are  well  chosen, 
vocabulary  will  contain  commonly  used  words. 

• There  is  a lot  of  potential  for  creative  activities,  mostly  on 
a listening/speaking  level. 
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TPR  appeals  to  learners  who  like  to  get  an  intuitive  feel  for  a 
language  and  enjoy  a high  level  of  social  interaction.  The 
method  depends  on  listening  skills,  so  emphasizes  the 
auditory,  rather  them  the  visual,  mode.  TPR  is  further 
identified  with  a third  learning  mode,  movement,  which  hae 
additional  benefits.  TPR  is  strongly  recommended  when 
le aimers  are  anxious  and  doubt  their  ability  to  succeed. 

This  method  is  very  good  for  involving  and  relaxing  older 
learners.  The  emphasis  on  task  performance  and  the  ability 
to  put  verbal  knowledge  to  use  right  away  are  likely  to  make 
the  older  learner  feel  at  ease.  The  concept  that  each  learner 
decides  when  she  is  ready  to  speak  is  particularly 
appropriate.  The  older  learner  who  is  more  reticent  can  still 
participate  by  acting  out  other  learners'  commands  even  if  she 
is  not  yet  at  the  speaking  stage. 

This  method  works  less  to  the  older  learner’s  disadvantage 
them  most  of  the  other  methods  described  here  and  is  thus  a 
good  method  to  incorporate  in  planning  your  activities, 
especially  in  the  beginning  weeks  of  your  preservice  program. 


TPR  is  very  suitable  for  use  with  a communicative  approach, 
especially  in  the  early  days  of  class.  Its  main  disadvantage 
may  be  that  your  Trainees  need  to  start  speaking  the  new 
language  right  away,  and  classical  TPR  may  require  more 
time  than  your  program  can  afford.  However,  a short  riod 
of  TPR—even  just  several  hours~can  be  an  excellent  way  to 
orient  Trainees  to  simple  vocabulary  and  functions.  Moreover, 
shorter  operations  can  be  used  to  progress  more  quickly  to  the 
stage  of  speaking  skills.  Many  Peace  Corps  language 
programs  use  TPR  as  a teaching  technique  (rather  than  a 
method).  A TPR  activity  may  be  used  to  introduce  a new 
comptenecy,  for  example. 


USEFUL 

INFOR- 

MATION 


AUDIO-UMGUAL  METHOD 


BACKGROUND  World  War  II  created  a great  and  immediate  need  for  fluent 

speakers  of  foreign  languages  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  The 
Army  developed  a drill  system  of  instruction  to  meet  this 
need.  Schools  employed  this  method  as  part  of  a nationwide 
effort  to  train  students  in  foreign  languages  for  national 
defense,  and  the  government  spent  enormous  amounts  of  mone  / 
on  training.  As  a result,  the  ’’audio-lingual  method”  (ALM)  is 
the  best-known  method  from  the  United  States.  ALM  lessons 
were  standardized  across  the  country,  so  all  learners  were 
exposed  to  the  same  dialogues  on  prerecorded  tapes.  (In  fact, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  can  still  probably  recite  a 
fragment  or  two  of  their  ALM  dialogues  verbatim.) 

This  method  was  influenced  by  ’’behaviorism,”  a movement  in 
psychology  and  education  that  describes  learning  as  a set  of 
habits  that  can  be  manipulated  scientifically  by  the  stimuli 
to  which  the  learner  is  exposed.  This  idea  extends  to 
language,  v\  hich  is  thought  to  be  a set  of  speech  habits  with 
no  inherent  shape.  Behaviorists  believed  that  the  learner 
can  build  up  these  habits  through  exercises,  inus,  a drill  is 
seen  as  a way  of  reinforcing  a language  habit  and  thereby— by 
learner  induction-teaching  the  meaning  and  use  of  the 
language.  It  is  easy  to  learn  how  to  teach  using  this  method, 
so  ALM  may  still  be  the  dominant  language  training 
methodology  used  in  foreign  language  teaching  in  the  United 
States  today.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  a very  effective  one. 

We  know  more  about  how  people  learn  language  than  we  did 
50  years  ago.  We  now  understand  that  language  learning  is  a 
more  complex,  creative,  and  emotional  process  than  just 
learning  new  habits. 

PESCRIPTION  ALM  course  material  consists  of  20-to-40-line  dialogues  that 

increase  in  grammatical  and  lexical  difficulty.  They  . >e 
written  to  correspond  to  the  age  and  interest  level  of  the 
learner.  1 ach  dialogue  has  accompanying  drills  and  other 
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activities  that  provide  practice  of  the  material  contained  in 
the  dialogues. 

An  ALM  lesson  begins  with  an  oral  presentation  of  the 
dialogue.  The  vocabulary  contained  in  the  dialogue  is 
generally  limited  so  that  the  learners'  attention  is  not 
distracted  fro'  i the  structures  to  be  learned.  The  instructor  (or 
an  audiotape;  orally  presents  the  dialogue,  after  which  it  is 
broken  into  shorter,  more  manageable  phrases  that  the  group, 
and  then  individuals,  repeat.  The  focus  is  on  accurate 
reproduction  of  the  dialogue;  therefore,  during  drilling  or 
individual  dialogue  work,  the  instructor  stops  frequently  to 
correct  errors. 

A series  of  drills  consisting  of  three  major  types-repetition, 
substitution,  and  transformation—follows  the  dialogue.  The 
drills  are  executed  in  various  way s-cho rally,  individually,  in 
"chains"  around  the  room,  etc.  Supplementary  vocabulary  is 
sometimes  introduced  during  drilling. 

The  instructor  serves  as  a model  of  the  target  language,  a 
director  of  drills,  and  a constant  corrector  of  errors.  In  short, 
the  instructor's  responsibility  is  to  crea.e  good  habits  on  the 
learners’  part.  The  learners  strive  for  error-free  reproduction 
of  the  target  language  through  memorization  of  the  set  of 
dialogues.  (It  is  for  this  reason  that  writings  on  A.LM  often 
mention  the  goal  of  "mim-mem,"  or  mimicry  and 
memorization.)  Learners  are  encouraged  not  to  deviate  from 
the  drills  and  dialogues  presented,  for  deviation  could  result 
in  errors.  The  native  language  of  the  learner  is  never  used  in 
the  classroom. 

In  many  ALM  classrooms,  use  of  a language  laboratory  to  drill 
pronunciation  is  an  important  component  of  instruction.  The 
instructor  often  listens  in  on  student  performance  through 
headphones,  correcting  pronunciation  individually. 

DRAWBACKS  • This  method  downplays  communication  and  encourages 

correctness,  just  the  opposite  of  the  goal  of  communicative 
competence. 

• Learners  are  frequently  drilled  on  phrases  they  do  not 
comprehend. 

• Originally,  ALM  courses  were  not  designed  to  help  the 
learner  use  the  foreign  language  outside  of  class,  so  materials 
were  not  designed  to  be  practical  and  relevant. 

• Drills  can  be  exhausting  and  boring.  Many  learners, 
especiallv  older  ones,  go  through  the  motions  of  a drill 
without  retaining  any  of  the  material. 
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OLDER 

LEARNERS 


• Although  perfecting  drills  and  dialogues  may  be 
challenging  for  some  students,  the  challenge  is  over  once  they 
are  memorized;  also,  memorizing  them  does  not  benefit 
communicative  competence,  which  lowers  incentive. 

• Dialogues  are  usually  so  standardized  that  they  cannot  be 
applied  to  situations  other  than  the  ones  they  depict. 

• Mimicry  and  memorization  of  dialogues  and  the  need  to 
execute  drills  correctly  produce  anxiety  and  pressure. 

• Learners  do  not  become  confident  when  they  are  not  sure 
what  they  are  saying,  or  when  they  cannot  function  outside  of 
the  fixed  dialogue.  Learning  a language  routine  well  can  be  a 
source  of  pride,  but  this  accomplishment  does  not  necessarily 
build  internal  confidence.  Only  a learner  who  can  use  a wide 
range  of  language  in  various  situations  experiences  this  self- 
confidence. 

• Learners  with  low  tolerance  for  ambiguity  will  appreciate 
fixed  drills.  Even  learners  who  do  not  appreciate  them  can 
benefit  from  drills  because,  combined  with  integrative 
activities,  they  provide  patterns  learners  can  use  in  creating 
original  sentences.  For  drills  to  be  effective,  though,  their 
extremely  negative  effects  must  be  eliminated  or  minimized. 
Drilling  in  fixed  patterns  does  not  encourage  tolerance  for 
ambiguity. 

• ALM  techniques  do  not  produce  a relaxed  classroom. 

ALM  seems  to  have  a poor  track  record  with  American  high 
school  students  despite  their  strong  short-term  memories  and 
willingness  to  work  with  material  not  related  directly  to 
their  lives;  it  is  surely  even  less  suited  to  older  learners,  with 
their  weaker  short-term  memories  and  greater  need  for  useful 
and  relevant  input.  Besides  that,  ALM's  emphasis  on 
imitating  to  produce  nativelike  pronunciation  further 
disfavors  the  older  learner,  who  is  less  likely  to  reach  such  a 
level. 

ALM  makes  most  learners  more  anxious  because  the  learner 
must  perform  immediately  and  constantly.  Hours  of  practice 
and  study  using  AT-M  does  not  result  in  with  any  practical 
speaking  skills,  and  this  too  is  discouraging  to  older  learners, 
who  want  to  put  their  new  knowledge  into  use.  The  fact  that 
sentences  can  be  recited  without  regard  for  when  and  where 
they  may  be  practical  to  say  makes  retention  less  likely,  too. 

Finally,  the  oral  emphasis,  and  lack  of  written  grammar 
explanations,  can  create  a stressful  environment  for  the  older 
learner,  who  tends  to  be  stronger  in  the  visual  mode  and  who 
benefits  from  note  taking  and  visual  reinforcements. 
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ADAPTATION 


To  be  useful  for  your  purposes,  ALM  would  need  to  undergo  so 
many  changes  that  it  would  scarcely  be  recognizable.  It  runs 
fundamentally  against  the  idea  that  the  purpose  of  language 
is  communication  (content),  not  correctness  (form). 

One  kind  of  situation  in  which  ALM  techniques  might  prove 
handy  would  be  in  teaching  "gambits,"  or  phrases  for 
conversation  management,  since  to  be  effective,  they  need  to 
be  learned  precisely,  including  intonation,  etc. 

A dialogue  can  have  many  uses,  but  memorizing  and  drilling 
it  are  among  the  least  recommended  ones.  It  can  expose 
learners  to  common  expressions  and  give  them  practice  in 
saying  them.  It  can  introduce  idioms  and  slang  that  are 
unlikely  to  be  found  in  traditional  language  textbooks,  and 
give  good  pronunciation  practice.  Dialogues  can  be  memorized 
if  they  are  very  short,  ritualistic  exchanges  that  seldom  vary 
in  the  order  they  are  spoken. 

ALM-stvle  dialogues  can  be  helpful  in  promoting  listening 
comprehension  if  a cassette  player  is  available,  if  the 
dialogues  are  short  and  well  recorded,  and  if  they  contain 
examples  of  natural  interactions  between  native  speakers. 
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OVER 

VIEW 
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MANAGING  THE  CLASSROOM 


Classroom  management  consists  of  techniques  instructors  use  to  work  with  learners.  You  might 
call  it  your  "teaching  style."  It  includes  ways  of  handling  the  flow  of  activiti-;s  in  the 
classroom  both  related  and  unrelated  to  the  lesson  content  you  are  presenting.  This  section  gives 
some  tips  about  language-related  classroom  teaching  and  general  classroom  techniques,  both 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  competency-based  curriculum  and  the  communicative  approach. 


FOREIGN* 

LANGUAGE- 

RELATED 

TECHNIQUES 


GENERAL 

TECHNIQUES 


Foreign  Language-Related  Classroom  Techniques  are 
techniques  that  are  specifically  related  to  the  teaching  of  a 
foreign  language  and  are  based  on  language- learning  research. 
These  techniques  are  consistent  with  a communicative 
approach  and  with  the  competency-based  curriculum.  In 
providing  some  tips  on  how  to  apply  principles  of  the 
communicative  approach  in  some  areas  of  traditional 
language  teaching,  we  include  the  following: 

• Error  correction 

• Grammar 

• Pronunciation 

All  three  of  these  aspects  of  foreign-language  teaching  play 
important  roles  in  a traditional  language-learning  curriculum 
and  much-reduced  roles  in  the  communicative  approach  and 
the  competency-based  curriculum. 

General  Classroom  Techniques  are  techniques  that  apply  to 
any  kind  of  classroom  situation,  not  to  any  one  subject,  and 
that  can  help  you  avoid  certain  common  problems.  We  relate 
these  techniques  to  the  Peace  Corps  training  context  and 
address  the  specific  issues  of  older  learners. 

The  art  of  good  teaching,  of  course,  has  a virtually 
inexhaustible  list  of  general  classroom  techniques,  and  any 
trainer  could  probably  write  a good  manual  giving  her  own 
teaching  "secrets."  We  include  only  a fewr  common  areas  of 
concern  here: 

• Howf  to  manage  learner-centered  activities 

• Howr  to  intervene  in  learner  centered  activities 

• Error  correction 

• How  to  have  a discussion 

• Howr  to  conclude  a class  session 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  LEARNER- 
CENTERED  ACTIVITIES 


TEACHER  ROLE  IN  The  trainer  who  is  accustomed  to  energetically  directing  each 
LEARNER-  lesson  activity  may  feel  uncomfortable  using  the 

CENTERED  communicative  approach's  less  controlled,  learner  centered 

ACTIVITIES  techniques.  The  activity  might  be  a game,  a group  problem- 

solving effort,  or  a creative  project.  Less  controlled,  or  "open- 
ended,"  activities  are  not  uncontrolled;  although  the  way  the 
class  members  work  their  way  toward  the  goal  may  be 
uncontrolled  at  some  points  ^ong  the  way,  the  goal  of  the 
activity  (the  competence  or  language  skill)  is  kept  under 
control.  You  may  feel  nervous  when  members  of  the  class  are 
talking  all  at  once,  moving  around  rapidly,  or  laughing  or 
shouting  loudly.  In  a traditional  classroom,  such  behavior  is 
frowned  upon.  But  in  a class  whose  goal  is  communicative 
competence,  all  of  these  expressions  indicate  that  learners  are 
relaxed,  confident,  and  working  hard  to  use  the  new  language. 
Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  about  less  controlled  activities 
is  that  they  do  not  leave  you  with  nothing  to  do.  Rather,  you 
act  as  an  involved  "facilitator,"  keeping  the  activity  moving, 
involving  all  the  learners,  and  noting  learner  progress. 

A trainer  who  uses  learner-  centered  techniques  successfully 
will  develop  a high  degree  of  sensitivity  to  the  group  and  to 
its  progress  in  taking  charge  of  the  learning  process.  When 
the  skilled  trainer  perceives  that  the  group  is  having 
difficulty,  s/he  has  the  discipline  not  to  step  in  and  take  over 
the  exercise  but  first  to  encourage  the  learners.  The  following 
four-step  process  enables  struggling  learners  to  continue 
learning  with  the  maximum  degree  of  independence. 
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HOW  TO  INTERVENE  IN 

LEARNER-CENTERED 

ACTIVITIES 


Keeping  control  while  letting  Trainees  take  the  initiative  requires  highly  sophisticated 
leadership  on  the  trainer’s  part.  You  must  be  closely  enough  involved  with  the  process  of  the 
exercise  to  know  when  to  intervene  and  when  to  keep  silent.  It  also  requires  discipline  to  follow 
the  four-step  order  in  making  interventions,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  goal  is  to  promote 
independent  learning  and  to  allow  the  Trainees  to  use  their  own  strategies  and  styles  to  achieve 
communicative  competence. 


WHEN  A LESS 
CONTROLLED 
EXERCISE  FALTERS 


No  trainer  involvement: 
Little  trainer  involvement: 


• Allow  to  work  alone. 

• trainer  notes  errors  for 
future  review. 


More  trainer  involvement:  • Encourage  only 

• Offer  additional  data 

• Suggest  a procedure 

• Give  a hint 


THE  FOUR 
STAGES  OF 
INTERVENTION 


• When  the  group  appears  to  be  having  difficulty',  the 
trainer  first  encourages  them,  expressing  confidence  in  their 
ability. 

• If  that  is  not  enough  to  get  the  gToup  working  again,  the 
trainer  provides  additional  information,  including  new 
vocabulary  when  needed. 

• If  the  group  still  does  not  function  smoothly,  the  trainer 
makes  a procedural  suggestion.  For  example,  if  the  group 
cannot  come  to  a consensus  on  the  Logical  order  of  a series  of 
pictures,  the  trainer  might  say,  ‘'See  if  you  can  agree  on 
which  photo  is  last  in  the  order.  Come  back  to  the  first 
later.”  Or  the  trainer  might  ask,  "Has  everyone  shared  an 
opinion  yet?  Have  you  forgotten  to  get  someone's  ideas?” 

• As  a last  resort,  the  trainer  can  give  a hint  to  the  solution: 
’’Take  a look  at  the  last  sentence  to  find  the  mistake.”  “If  1 
tell  you  that  Item  A matches  with  Figure  6,  does  that  make 
any  of  the  others  fall  into  place?" 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


ERROR  CORRECTION 


ERROR  The  communicative  approach  in  general  discourages  error 

CORRECTION  AND  correction  of  the  kind  usually  found  in  traditional  language- 
COMMUNICATIVE  learning  classrooms:  for  example,  when  the  instructor  stops 
COMPETENCE  the  learner  in  midsentence  to  correct  the  learners  speech,  or 

covers  student  writing  with  corrections  in  red  pencil.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this  position: 

• If  communicative  competence  is  the  goal  of  second- language 
acquisition,  the  message— or  comprehensible  input  and  output- 
-is  what  is  important,  not  the  form  the  message  takes  (with 
errors  or  error  free).  Therefore,  most  error  correction  does  not 
contribute  to  the  goal  of  communicative  competence. 

• Error  correction  can  have  a negative,  and  sometimes 
devastating,  effect  on  learners,  especially  in  the  sensitive 
domain  of  language  learning.  This  effect  is  even  worse  with 
older  learners,  who  are  likely  to  have  more  anxiety  and 
lower  self-confidence  than  younger  learners. 

• Error  correction  has  not  shown  impressive  results  in 
language-learning  research  and  may  thus  be  a waste  of  class 
time. 


WHEN  TO 
CORRECT 
ERRORS 


For  these  reasons,  wre  recommend  using  error  correction  in  very 
limited  circumstances.  They  would  include  the  following: 

• When  the  focus  is  on  form,  not  content.  Error  correction,  like 
grammar  and  pronunciation  teaching  should  be  the  focus  only 
in  situations  in  which  communicative  competence  is  not  the 
immediate  goal  of  the  lesson.  Such  situations  would  include 
revising  wanting,  doing  manipulative  grammar  exercises,  or 
doing  other  nonevaluative  activities. 

• During  communication  activities,  error  correction  should  be 
avoided  except  when  the  message  cannot  be  understood.  In 
that  case,  there  are  several  ways  to  communicatively  clarify 
or  correct  incomplete  or  inaccurate  output. 

• If  a learner  consistently  makes  a cultural  error  (verbal  or 
otherwise)  that  has  a strong  stigma  for  native  speakers,  the 
error  should  be  pointed  out  and  alternatives  presented.  As  we 
discussed  earlier,  communicative  competence  is  a measure  not 
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WAYS  TO  CLARIFY 
AND  CORRECT 


1.  INDICATE  LACK  OF 
COMPREHENSION 
POLITELY 


2.  REPEAT 
ERRONEOUS 
SENTENCE  IN 
CORRECTED  FORM 


3.  GIVE  SPEAKER 
ALTERNATIVES  FOR 
EXPRESSING 
MEANING 


merely  of  linguistic  correctness  but  of  cultural  appropriateness 
and  sensitivity.  For  example,  certain  sounds,  such  as  nose 
blowing,  may  be  considered  unimportant  in  one  culture  and 
highly  impolite  in  another.  Certain  phrases,  too,  can  be 
easily  misunderstood  when  translated  to  the  new  language 
and  cause  embarrassment  or  hurt. 

Good  techniques  of  error  correction  give  learners  the 
opportunity  to  self-correct.  Self-correction  makes  it  more 
likely  that  the  learner's  comprehension  will  improve  and  is 
also  consistent  with  a learner-centered  approach.  Such 
techniques  are  similar  to  the  communication  devices  used 
between  native  speakers  to  allow  for  self-correction  of 
mistakes.  Here  are  three  of  them: 

This  is  probably  the  technique  that  comes  closest  to  the 
normal  language  acquisition  process.  You  can  indicate  that  a 
native  speaker  such  as  yourself  finds  the  message  confusing. 
Offer  a polite  "Pardon?”  or  "I'm  sorry,  I didn't  understand. 
Could  you  repeat?”  That  signals  to  the  speaker  that 
something-whether  pronunciation,  structure,  or  choice  of 
word~is  wrong.  This  is  also  an  opportunity  to  answer  a 
learner's  questions  about  the  error  she  has  just  made.  Here  it 
is  best  to  let  the  learner  take  the  initiative. 

Repeat  the  speaker’s  sentence  in  corrected  form,  to  confirm 
that  the  message  was  properly  understood.  For  example,  if 
the  Trainee  says,  "My  cousin  of  host  family  is  visiting  this 
week,"  you  might  say,  "Oh— your  host  family’s  cousin  is 
visiting  this  week."  If  a Trainee  says,  "My  electricity  go  out 
last  night,”  you  could  say,  "You  say  your  electricity  went  out 
last  night?" 

If  a message  is  confusing,  give  the  speaker  correct  alternatives 
to  choose  from.  For  example,  after  a confusing  sentence,  you 
could  ask  a learner,  "Did  you  mean  his  sister  gave  the  partv 
or  his  sister  attended  the  party?”  This  method  of  correcting 
while  clarifying  can  be  used  between  learners  as  well  as 
between  trainer  and  Trainees. 
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WHAT  IS  A Lesson  plans,  especially  at  the  intermediate  and  advanced 

DISCUSSION  levels,  often  call  for  discussion  in  the  target  language.  We 

define  a discussion  as  a voluntary  exchange  of  comments  and 
questions  among  class  members.  The  word  "discussion"  does 
not  mean  a rambling  conversation  with  no  particular  topic. 
Rather,  learners  start  by  hearing  a presentation  or  having  an 
experience  related  to  one  or  more  competencies  identified  in 
the  needs  assessment.  The  lesson  plan  calls  on  the  Trainees  to 
discuss  this  topic  or  competency.  For  example,  discussion 
topics  might  include: 

• understanaing  and  responding  to  negative  feedback  from 
community  members, 

• preparing  to  approach  government  officials  for  funds,  or 

• examining  male-female  relationships  in  the  new 
emironment. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  The  main  purpose  of  a discussion  in  language  training  is  to 
DISCUSSION  IN  promote  communicative  competence.  Discussions  can  lower 
THE  CLASSROOM  the  affective  filter  and  create  lively  peer  interactions  on 

many  topics. 

STRATEGIES  FOR  Sometimes,  however,  it  can  be  difficult  to  get  learners  to 
IMPROVING  participate  in  discussions.  These  are  some  simple  wavs  to 

DISCUSSION  increase  the  likelihood  of  having  a successful  classroom 

ACTIVITIES  discussion  on  a competency-related  topic: 

• Step  aside  and  let  the  group  take  over.  Do  not  tty  to  lead 
the  discussion.  Merely  act  as  a facilitator,  to  keep  things 
moving  and  distribute  time  fairly  among  class  members.  Sit 
down. 

• Tty  not  to  ask  questions  to  which  you  already  know  the 
answer.  If  you  ask  an  obvious  "fact"  question,  there  is  nothing 
to  discuss.  Instead,  ask  for  feelings,  opinions,  attitudes,  and 
preferences,  questions  that  start  with  "How"  or  "Why.  The 
best  kind  of  question  is  one  that  provokes  curiosity  and 
interest,  especially  about  an  expenence  that  Trainees  may 
have  overlooked  or  been  puzzled  by.  Some  examples: 

"Did  you  notice  that  the  visitor  took  a long  time  to  get  to  the 
point,  to  reveal  the  purpose  of  the  visit?  Why  do  you  think 
he  did  that?" 

rii, 


"Why  do  you  suppose  the  second  Volunteer  was  more 
successful  than  the  first  in  getting  the  official  to 
cooperate?" 

"What  did  the  woman  in  the  story  want  to  get  across  by 
leaving  when  she  did?" 

Discussions  will  be  most  successful  when  learners  must  create 
their  own  interpretations. 

• Let  Trainees  know  that  you  expect  them  to  volunteer  their 
comments.  Try  not  to  call  on  people,  or  they  may  become 
passive  and  the  exercise  will  turn  into  a series  of  mini- 
dialogues between  you  and  the  Trainees  instead  of  a 
conversation  among  all  of  the  participants. 

• Let  the  group  know  before  they  hear  a presentation  or  have 
an  experience  that  they  are  going  to  discuss  it  afterward. 

That  is  the  simplest  way  to  increase  participation  in  a 
discussion,  because  learners  know  they  will  be  expected  to 
talk  afterward.  If  they  can  anticipate  what  is  expected  of 
them,  they  will  listen  and  think  more  attentively. 

• The  learners  should  do  most  of  the  talking,  to  avoid  having 
the  discussion  turn  into  a question-and-answer  session  with 
you.  The  discussion  format  is  not  meant  for  prolonged 
explanations  by  the  trainer.  If  you  are  asked  questions, 
answer  them  briefly  and  then  turn  questions  back  to  the 
learners. 

• Finally,  choose  a seating  arrangement  that  is  conducive  to 
discussion.  The  drawings  that  follow  show  various  possible 
arrangements  of  trainer  (X)  and  Trainees  (0). 

Seating  Arrangements  Nos.  I And  2:  Learner-Centered 
Seating  Arrangement  No.  3:  trainer-Centered 
Learners  cannot  see  each  other  without  straining , so  all 
comments  will  tend  to  be  directed  at  trainer. 

No.  1 

0x0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

No.  2 

0x0 

No.  3 

x 

0 00  0 0 0 0 0 

Although  seating  arrangement  No.  3 tends  to  be  the  most 
common  in  classrooms.  No.  1 and  No.  2 are  much  more 
conducive  to  a discussion  environment.  If  your  room  has 
movable  chairs,  take  advantage  of  the  flexibility  by  making 
seating  arrangements  that  reflect  your  goals.  Keep  chairs 
close  enough  to  allow  optimal  visibility  and  audibility  but 
not  to  make  Trainees  ill  at  ease. 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


HOW  TO  CONCLUDE  A CLASS 
SESSION 


KEEPING  TRACK  It  is  easv  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  filling  in  the  last  half-hour 
OF  TIME  of  a session  with  exercises  and  stopping  when  the  clock  says 

the  time  is  up.  A lesson  in  which  teacher-directed  practice 
grinds  on  until  the  end  is  often  the  result  of  too  little  planning 
or  keeping  poor  track  of  time.  If  this  habit  goes  unchecked,  it 
can  create  attitude  and  learning  problems. 


Running  out  of  time,  the  opposite  problem,  can  also  result  in  an 
unsatisfying  conclusion  to  a lesson  and  interrupted  exposure  to 
new  language  forms,  which  hinders  older  adults  in  particular. 
In  general,  you  should  try  to  spend  the  amount  of  time  you 
planned  for  each  exercise,  unless  doing  so  would  seriously 
impair  the  lesson. 


PURPOSES  OF  A 

CONCLUDING 

SECTION 


If  you  keep  notes  in  your  lesson  plan  outline  about  the  times 
required  for  each  activity,  you  can  make  better  time  estimates 
with  each  successive  training  cycle. 

Each  lesson  plan  should  have  a concluding  section.  The 
conclusion  should  show  the  learners  how  far  they  have  come 
since  the  session  began. 

• A final  recap  of  the  lesson  can  give  learners  a sense  of 
accomplishment  by  allowing  them  to  demonstrate  a degree  of 
mastery  over  a new  set  of  language  skills. 


• In  a competency-based  curriculum,  the  ideal  review  is  often 
to  let  the  Trainees  role-play  the  entire  competency  covered  in 
the  lesson. 

• The  last  five  or  ten  minutes  can  be  used  to  build  team  spirit, 
encouraging  Trainees  to  congratulate  one  another  on  their 
achievement  during  the  session. 

Plan  a good  concluding  activity  for  the  lesson  and  make  sure 
vou  save  time  for  it. 





USEFUL 

INFOR- 

MATION 


GENERAL  LANGUAGE 
LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 


The  following  compilation  of  activities  has  been  adapted  from  the  Peace  Corps  Language 
Training  Curriculum  . They  can  be  used  with  many  of  the  competencies  listed  there. 

DIALOGUES 

ORAL  DIALOGUES  Purpose:  To  improve  students’  speaking  and  listening  skills. 

To  familiarize  students  with  natural  utterances  and 
conversational  exchanges  related  to  the  competencies. 
Directions:  -Introduce  the  characters  (usually  two)  in  the 
dialogue  using  stick-figure  drawings,  pictures,  or  puppets. 
You  can  indicate  when  a different  person  is  speaking  by 
changing  your  voice  slightly,  by  stepping  to  the  left  or  right, 
by  pointing  to  two  pictures  of  people  on  the  board,  by  using 
two  different  hats  that  you  change  quickly. 

-Act  out  the  dialogue  several  times,  taking  both  parts  and 
presenting  the  general  meaning,  and  the  pronunciation, 
rhythm,  stress,  intonation  of  the  utterances.  Visuals  can  be 
used  to  dramatize  the  dialogue. 

-Have  students  repeat  each  line  of  the  dialogue  several 
times. 

-Take  one  of  the  parts.  Have  the  whole  class  take  the  other 
part. 

-After  practicing  the  dialogue  several  times,  reverse  the 
roles. 

-Have  one  half  of  the  class  take  part  A and  the  other  halt 
part  B. 

-Reverse  roles. 

-Have  students  practice  the  dialogue  in  pairs.  Circulate  and 
monitor  the  students'  performance. 

Note:  Two-line  dialogues  are  appropriate  for  beginners.  A . 

students  progress  in  their  use  of  the  language,  a b-8  line 
dialogue  will  be  appropriate. 


,1  1 3 
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RITUAL 


LINE-GRAM 

DIALOGUES 


CUMMINGS 

DEVICE 


CONSTRUCTALOG 


DIALOGUE  GRIDS 


Purpose:  To  have  students  memorize  set  phrases  that  are 
frequently  used  in  everyday  conversation.  A ritual  is  a short 
form  of  a dialogue.  An  example  is: 

A:  Hello , how  are  you?  B:  Fine , thanks.  And  you? 
Directions : (see  Dialogue) 

Purpose:  To  introduce  or  practice  a dialogue 
Directions:  Draw  a line  gram  on  the  board  representing  the 
lines  of  a dialogue.  Each  word  is  represented  by  a line;  all 
punctuation  is  included. 

Example : What's  your  last  name? 

My  last  name  is  Smith. 

The  preceding  becomes: 

? 


Model  the  dialogue  (following  the  steps  in  Oral  Dialogues 
above) 

-To  help  students  with  rhythm,  stress  and  intonation,  use  a 
pointer  to  tap  out  the  lines  while  modeling  them. 

-As  students  master  the  first  pair  of  lines,  add  more  lines  and 
tap  them  out. 

-Have  students  clap  or  tap  out  the  lines. 

Purpose:  To  have  students  practice  useful,  high-frequency 
sentences  to  ask  for  and  receive  simple  information. 

Directions : -Write  a short  conversational  exchange  on  the 
blackboard. 

Example: 

How  many 1 -do  you  have?l.  brothers,  sisters,  children 

I have  2 1 2.  1.2,3,4,5,  etc. 

-Present  the  conversation  to  be  sure  students  understand  the 
meaning. 

-Go  through  the  list  of  words  to  make  sure  students 
understand. 

-Have  students  repeat  the  lines  after  you. 

-Have  students  respond.  You  take  one  part;  students  the  other. 
-Have  students  practice  the  conversation  with  each  other. 
Students  choose  which  words  they  want  to  slot  into  he 
blanks. 

(note:  schedules,  charts,  maps  and  other  sources  of 
information  are  useful  for  a Cummings  Device.) 

Note:  This  is  similar  to  a dialogue,  but  it  is  usually  shorter 
and  has  holes  where  a variety  of  words  can  be  added. 

Purpose : Students  make  their  own  dialogues  from  a list  of 
words  and  expressions. 

Directions:  -Put  a few  key  words  (or  pictures)  on  the  board. 
-Ask  the  students  to  work  in  pairs  to  create  their  dialogues 
based  on  these  cues. 

-Have  students  present  these  dialogues  to  the  class. 
Directions:  -Use  pictures  to  cue  lines  of  a dialogue. 
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DRILLS  AND  CONTROLLED  RESPONSE 
ACTIVITIES 


GENERAL 
PURPOSE  OF  ALL 
DRILL  ACTIVITIES 

REPETITION 

DRILLS 


SUBSTITUTION 

DRILLS 


REJOINDER 

DRILL 


EXPANSION 

DRILL 


TRANS- 

FORMATION 

DRILL 

CHART  PATTERN 
PRACTICE 


CHAIN  DRILL 


DOUBLE  CIRCLE 


To  present/ practice  language  in  a controlled  situation. 


-Model  an  utterance. 

-Have  students  repeat  first  in  a large  group,  then  in  smaller 
groups  and  finally  individually.  Pictures  can  be  used  to 
reinforce  the  utterances. 

-Model  the  first  utterance  while  the  students  repeat. 

-Give  a substitute  item  as  a cue.  This  is  done  by  showing  a 
picture  or  saying  the  word. 

-Students  say  the  utterance  substituting  the  new  word  in  the 
previously  modeled  sentence. 

-Say  the  first  line  of  a 2-line  exchange. 

-Cue  the  appropriate  rejoinder  by  a word  or  phrase  given 
orally,  written  on  a card  or  shown  in  a picture. 

-The  student  then  supplies  the  second  line. 

-Give  a basic  sentence. 

-Tell  students  to  add  a new  element  to  the  sentence  (for 
example:  an  adjective,  a time  phrase). 

-Give  a sentence  orally. 

-Tell  students  to  change  it  in  a certain  way  (for  example: 
present  to  past  tense;  singular  to  plural). 

-Show  a chart  containing  a series  of  pictures  (for  example: 
daily  activities). 

-Use  the  pictures  to  cue  sentence  patterns. 

-Have  students  sit  in  a circle.  Model  the  drill. 

-Begin  the  chain  by  asking  one  student  a question.  For 
example:  ’’What’s  your  name?" 

-The  student  answers  and  then  asks  another  student  the  same 
question. 

-The  chain  continues  until  all  the  students  have  asked  and 
answered  the  question. 

-Move  the  chairs  to  form  two  circles— one  inside  the  other. 
Students  in  the  inner  circle  sit  facing  those  in  the  outer  circle. 
-Present  a question  (for  example,  ’’What's  your  name?"). 

-The  pairs  of  students  facing  each  other  in  the  two  circles 
take  turns  asking  and  answering  the  question. 

- After  the  answers,  the  students  in  the  outer  circle  move  one 
chair  to  the  right. 


MEMORY  DRILL 


TOTAL  PHYSICAL 
RESPONSE 


ACTION 

SEQUENCE 


RECITATION 


-Ask  another  question.  The  new  pairs  then  ask  and  answer 
both  questions.  -Continue  moving  chairs  and  presenting 
questions  until  students  have  had  sufficient  practice. 

-Choose  a topic  area  (for  example,  food,  clothing,). 

-The  teacher  or  student  begins  by  saying,  "I'm  going  to 

(capital  city),  and  I’m  going  to  take  a . 

-The  second  student  repeats  what  SI  said  and  adds  an  item. 
-The  next  student  repeats  what  SI  and  S2  have  said  and  adds 
a third  item,  etc. 

Purpose : To  teach  language  through  a series  of  commands. 
Directions ::  -Model  a series  of  commands  stating  the  sentence 
as  you  perform  the  action.  For  example,  "Go  to  the  door."  as 
you  walk  to  the  door. 

-Invite  3-6  students  to  walk  through  the  commands  with  you. 
-Give  the  commands  to  the  students  without  doing  the  action 
with  them. 

-Model  the  commands;  all  students  repeat. 

-Students,  as  a class  or  individually,  give  the  commands  to 
the  teacher  to  perform  or  to  each  other. 

-Pair  students  and  have  them  practice  giving  commands  to 
each  other. 

Purpose:  Students  perform  and  then  describe  a series  of 
actions  that  are  associated  with  a topic  area,  e.g.  buying  food 
in  a market. 

Directions:  -Demonstrate  the  sequence  while  the  students 

listen  and  observe. 

-Go  through  the  sequence  again,  stopping  to  explain  new 
words.  Stu  dents  listen  and  observe. 

-Go  through  the  sequence  again  while  students  respond  to  the 
commands  with  the  appropriate  actions.  Students  do  not 
speak. 

-Teach  the  commands.  Students  repeat  the  sentences  several 
times  for  practice. 

-One  student  gives  the  commands  W’hile  a second  student 
responds  with  the  actions. 

Purpose:  To  provide  students  with  phrases  useful  for 
explaining  or  describing  themselves  to  a native  speaker. 
Directions:  Students  memorize  a short  series  of  sentences. 
Although  these  sentences  wuuld  not  ail  be  recited  at  once, 
they  can  each  be  used  in  real  conversation  in  response  to 
questions.  Example: 

My  name  is  . 

I'm ) rom  (country) 

I speak  (language) 

I'm  (age). 

I’m  single. 

-Present  the  recitation  using  information  about  yourself. 
-Make  sure  students  understand  the  meaning  of  each  sentence. 
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A:>.> 


MONOLOGUE 


GAMES 


GENERAL 
PURPOSE  OF  ALL 
GAMES 

SPINNER  CARDS 


QUESTIONS 


ACTION 

GUESSING  GAME 


-Go  through  the  recitation  sentence  by  sentence.  Help  each 
students  with  the  information  they  need. 

-Have  students  memorize  their  recitation. 

-Students  practice  in  pairs. 

-Individual  students  present  their  recitations  to  class. 

Purpose:  To  present  a short  monologue  to  serve  as  basis  for 
listening  practice 

To  introduce  new  vocabulary,  grammatical  structures 
Note:  Choose  a topic  that  will  be  useful  to  students  in 
interacting  with  the  host  community.  Possible  areas  are: 
family,  food,  a U.S.  holiday,  a game  or  sport,  a movie  or  book 
plot. 

Directions:  -Plan  your  monologue. 

-Give  the  monologue  (30  seconds  is  a good  length).  Have 
students  listen. 

-Repeat  the  monologue. 

-Allow  the  students  to  ask  questions  about  the  material. 

Write  key  words  on  the  board  or  use  visuals  to  make  the 
meaning  clear. 

-Say  the  monologue  again. 

-Ask  students  questions  about  your  monologue. 

-Ask  students  (individually  or  as  a large  group)  to  give  your 
monologue  as  accurately  as  they  can. 

Variation : Students  can  give  their  own  monologue  based  on 
the  same  topic  as  yours. 


To  practice  language  in  pairs/small  groups  using  an  enjoyable 
activity. 


-Put  pictures  of  new  vocabulary  related  to  a competency  on  a 
spinner  card. 

-Students  take  turns  spinning  the  arrow  on  the  spinner  card 
and  asking  an  appropriate  question  to  another  student.  The 
student  answers  based  on  the  picture  cue. 

-The  teacher  or  a student  thinks  of  an  object  (related  to  a 
competency  area)  or  the  teacher  shows  a student  a picture  01  a 
card  with  a vocabulary  word  written  on  it. 

-Students  try  to  guess  the  object  by  asking  yes /no  questkr  s. 

-The  teacher  gives  each  student  a card  with  an  action  written 
on  it  or  the  students  in  teams  can  decide  on  which  to  present. 
-A  student  mimes  the  action  and  the  other  students  (or  the 
other  team)  tries  to  guess  w'hat  it  is. 
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TIC  TAC  TOE 


BINGO 


GO  FISH 


CONCENTRATION 


MAGIC  CUBES 


-Give  each  student  a Tic  Tac  Toe  grid  with  9 boxes,  and  tokens. 
-Write  (or  have  students  write)  words  from  the  topic  area 
being  studied  in  each  box. 

-Divide  students  into  pairs. 

-One  student  has  "X”s  and  the  other  has  O's. 

-Students  take  turns  reading  a word  or  using  it  in  a sentence. 

-If  the  student  uses  the  word  correctly,  s/he  puts  an  X/O  in 
the  box  he  chooses  on  the  grid. 

-The  first  student  to  get  three  X*s  or  three  O’s  in  a row 
(diagonal,  horizontal  or  vertical)  wins. 

-Make  bingo  cards  (or  have  students  make  their  own  cards) 
using  words  from  the  current  topic  area,  pictures,  numbers,  etc. 
-Give  each  student  a bingo  card  and  tokens. 

-Call  out  (or  have  a student  call  out)  one  of  the 
words/numbers  on  the  bingo  card. 

-If  a student  has  that  word,  s/he  covers  it  up  with  a token. 
-The  first  student  to  cover  up  five  in  a row  wins. 

A card  game.  Prepare  sets  of  duplicate  cards  with  pictures  of 
objects  (related  to  a competency). 

-Deal  5 cards  to  each  student. 

-Put  the  rest  of  the  cards  face  down  in  the  middle. 

-In  groups,  students  ask  each  other  for  cards  to  make  pairs. 

(For  example,  Do  you  have  an  apple?”  Yes,  I do/'  No,  I don’t. 
Go  Fish.” 

The  student  who  nas  to  "go  fish"  draws  a card  from  the  pile. 
-The  first  student  to  get  a pair  for  each  card  in  his  hand,  wins. 

Purpose:  Students  compete  to  match  pairs  of  index  cards  by 
remembering  their  location.  Pairs  can  include  picture /word; 
synonyms/ antonyms;  grammar  contrasts. 

Directions:- Make  sets  of  cards  using  pictures  or  vocabulary 
from  a competency. 

-Put  the  cards  face  down  in  columns  and  rows. 

-Taking  turns,  students  turn  over  two  cards. 

-If  they  don't  match,  students  turn  them  back  over. 

-When  a match  is  made,  students  read  the  words  or  use  them 
in  a sentence. 

-They  then  remove  the  cards  and  take  another  lum. 

-The  student  with  the  most  pairs  wins. 

Purpose:  To  practice  new  vocabulary. 

To  practice  asking  and  answering  questions  in  small  groups. 
Directions:  -Make  cubes  (6  sides)  out  of  heavy  cardboard. 

-Put  pictures  of  new  vocabulary  related  to  a competency  on 
each  side  of  the  cube. 

-A  student  throws  the  cube,  identifies  the  picture  and  uses  the 
new'  word  appropriately. 

Variation:  Students  can  work  in  pairs  and  ask  each  other 
questions.  The  answer  depends  on  the  information  on  the  side 
where  the  cube  lands  when  thrown. 
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MEMORY  TABLE 


RUN  AND  TOUCH 


SIMON  SAYS 


SAME  BOARDS 


-Bring  5-10  objects  (related  to  a topic  area)  and  put  them  on  a 
table. 

-Cover  the  objects  with  a cloth. 

-Remove  the  cloth  for  about  30  seconds  and  allow  students  to 
study  the  items. 

-Then  cover  them  again  with  the  cloth. 

-Have  the  students  work  alone  or  in  groups  to  record  what 
they  saw. 

-Compare  and  check  lists. 

-Attach  pictures  (related  to  the  topic  area)  to  the  board. 

- Divide  the  class  into  two  teams  and  have  them  line  up  in 
front  of  the  board.  -Call  out  the  first  new  word. 

-The  first  member  of  each  team  runs  to  the  board,  pointing  to 
the  picture  representing  the  word  that  the  teacher  calls.  The 
first  student  to  touch  the  correct  picture  gets  a point  for  his 
team. 

-The  first  student  then  goes  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  the 
game  continues  until  all  members  have  had  a chance  to  play. 
The  team  with  the  most  points  wins. 


Purpose:  to  practice  following  commands 
Directions:  -The  teacher  gives  a command.  Sometimes  it  is 
preceded  by  "Simon  Says"  sometimes  it  is  given  without 
saying  "Simon  Says". 

-Students  follow  the  command  only  if  the  teacher  says, 
"Simon  Says." 

-A  student  who  makes  a mistake  loses  one  point.  The  student 
who  has  lost  the  fewest  points  at  the  end  of  the  game  is  the 
winner. 

-A  variation  is  to  substitute  "Would  you  please"  for  "Simon 
Says"  to  help  students  learn  to  use  polite  requests. 

Purpose : to  practice  vocabulary  or  grammatical  structures  by- 
playing  a game. 

Directions:  -Make  a simple  game  board  with  a START,  a 
FINISH  and  spaces  connecting  the  two. 

-Write  in  each  space  a vocabulary'  word  from  the  topic  being 
studied  or  a grammatical  item  related  to  the  topic. 

-Divide  students  into  teams. 

-Students  take  turns  throwing  the  dice,  moving  the  number  of 
spaces  shown  on  the  dice  and  reading  or  following  the 
instructions  on  the  space  where  they  land. 

-A  student  who  makes  a mistake  must  go  back  to  the  space 
where  he  was  before  he  threw  the  dice. 

-The  winner  reaches  FINISH  first. 


SCRAMBLES 


-Write  the  words  of  a sentence  that  has  been  practiced  in 
class  on  3x5  cards.  -Scramble  the  cards. 

-Have  students  in  pairs  or  small  groups  arrange  the  words  to 
form  a sentence. 


ACTIVITIES  THAT  USE  VISUALS 

TOWN  MAP  -Make  (or  have  students  make)  a large  map  of  a town  (or  of 

your  town).  Use  it  as  a base  for  locating  places  in  all  the 
units. 

-Have  students  describe  how  to  get  from  one  place  to  another 
using  the  map. 

PICTURE  FILE  -Put  together  a picture  file  of  magazine  pictures,  teacher 

made  pictures,  student  made  pictures  to  use  for  teaching 
different  topic  areas. 

-Use  these  pictures  to  teach  vocabulary,  to  use  as  a base  for 
creating  stories,  for  cultural  discussion. 

PICTURE  CUES  -Use  pictures  to  cue  a change  in  tense  or  person.  Hang  the 

cards  on  the  wall. 

-Point  to  them  when  students  need  correction  or  instruction. 

PICTURE  STORY  -Present  a 6-10  frame  picture  story  related  to  a topic  area. 

Students  "read"  the  story  and  tell  w'hat  the  characters  do  and 
say. 

LOOK  AGAIN  -Find  two  similar  pictures,  draw'  two  similar  pictures  or 

PICTURES  change  a picture  to  make  it  slightly  different  from  its 

original. 

-Give  students  the  two  pictures. 

-Ask  students  to  find  the  differences  and  explam  them  to  the 
class. 

WALL  CHARTS  Purpose:  To  record  frequently  used  phrases. 

Notes:  Common  lists  might  include:  Clarification  questions; 
idioms;  frequently  used  questions  to  ask  for  information 
Directions:-Post  large  pieces  of  paper  in  the  classroom. 

-Keep  an  on-going  list  of  common  phrases. 

-Point  to  phrases  to  cue  students 
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WALL  PICTURES  Purpose : to  give  the  students  the  opportunity  to  see  lots  of 

target  language  print. 

-to  expose  the  students  to  commonly  seen  environmental  print, 
for  example:  traffic  signs,  building  names,  words  on/in 
buildings. 

Direction$:-Label  items  in  the  classroom  and  leave  the  labels 
up  even  if  you  are  not  explicitly  referring  to  them  in  your 
lesson.  Students  will  constantly  see  the  labels  and  begin  to 
recognize  common  words. 

-Put  up  signs  in  the  classroom  related  to  a topic  area.  For 
example:  post  the  names  of  places  in  a city  in  the 
Transportation  Unit.  Have  students  use  these  signs  for 
direction  giving:  Go  to  the  bank.  Turn  left  at  the  school.,  etc. 
Variation:  -Have  students  walk  around  town  and  write  down 
language  they  see  on  signs. 

-Bring  the  words  back  to  the  classroom  and  discuss. 

CUISENAIRE  Purpose  : To  focus  students’  attention  on  a specific  structure  or 

RODS  to  stimulate  classroom  conversation. 

Note:  Cuisenaire  rods  were  used  originally  in  math. 
Directions:-Rods  can  represent  structural  concepts  or  they  can 
be  used  to  represent  vocabulary  items.  Some  uses  of  rods  for 
teaching  vocabulary  include  building  a town  with  rods; 
presenting  a family  tree  with  rods;  placing  rods  in  a house  to 
represent  furniture. 


SIMULATIONS  AND  COMMUNITY 
CONTACT  ASSIGNMENTS 

ROLE  PLAY  Purpose  To  practice  speaking  and  listening  skills  by  creating 

real-life  situations  in  the  classroom. 

Directions:  Students  should  first  have  practiced  the  language 
they  are  going  to  use. 

Students  can  use  dialogues  previously  learned  or  they  can 
write  their  own  dialogues  based  on  previously  practiced 
language. 

-Divide  students  into  pairs  or  small  groups. 

-Give  each  student  a part  to  play,  a role.  This  part  can  be 
described  verbally  or  written  on  a task  card  or  it  can  be  cued 
by  pictures. 

-Each  group  or  pair  has  a few  minutes  to  practice  before 
performing  before  the  class. 

-Circulate  and  help  students  while  the  groups  are  preparing. 
-After  each  group  has  performed,  give  feedback  or  ask  other 
students  for  feedback. 


COCKTAIL  PARTY 


INTERVIEWS 


FIELD  TRIPS 


Purpose:  to  practice  the  language  in  an  informal  situation 
Directions:  -Develop  a set  of  identities,  one  for  each  student 
in  the  class.  All  the  identities  have  some  connection  with 
each  other.  For  example:  everyone  is  a member  of  the  same 
family;  everyone  is  a suspect  in  a murder  mystery. 

-Give  each  student  a card  with  an  identify  on  it. 

-Tell  students  they  are  at  a cocktail  party  with  a lot  of 
people.  Their  job  is  to  find  out  who  the  people  are  and  what 
their  relationship  is  to  them. 

-Have  students  memorize  their  identify. 

-Students  walk  around  the  room  and  talk  to  as  many  people  as 
possible  and  find  the  connections. 

-After  students  finish  their  conversations,  have  them  tell  you 
the  connections. 


Purpose:  to  provide  an  experience  where  students  interact 
with  native  speakers  and  practice  listening,  speaking  and 
perhaps  note-taking  skills. 

Directions.' Assign  students  a topic  (or  let  students  help  select 
the  topic). 

-Brainstorm  with  the  students  a list  of  vocabulary,  possible 
questions  needed  for  the  interne w. 

-Have  students  work  in  pairs  to  develop  questions  they  may 
need  for  the  interview. 

-Review  with  the  students  clarification  techniques  that  they 
may  want  to  use. 

-Have  students  practice  the  interview  questions  in  a role  play 
situation. 

-Students  conduct  the  interview. 

-When  students  return  to  the  classroom,  have  them  give  brief 
reports  on  what  happened,  for  example:  how  did  they  feel? 
were  there  any  surprises? 

-Have  students  report  what  they  learned  from  the  person 
they  interviewed. 

-Make  a list  of  tricks  the  students  learned,  e.g.,  how  to  ask  for 
clarification,  how  to  control  the  questioning,  how  to  get  the 
conversation  back  on  track. 

Purpose:  Going  outside  the  classroom  allows  students  to  use 
the  language  in  a real  situation  with  native  speaker^. 

Note:  Make  sure  to  choose  field  trips  that  will  be 
appropriate  in  your  culture.  If  necessary',  arrange  with 
businesses  or  people  before  the  students  take  the  field  trip. 

Be  sure  to  talk  with  the  students  before  the  trip  about  what 
actions  will  and  will  not  be  culturally  appropriate. 
Directions:~Give  students  assignments  related  to  a topic  area. 
-Have  students  go  out  and  complete  the  assignments 
-When  students  return  to  the  classroom,  talk  about  what 
happened  and  what  they  learned  (see  Interview  above). 


USEFUL 

INFOR- 

MATION 


LISTENING  ACTIVITIES 


The  following  compilation  of  activities  has  been  adapted  from  the  Peace  Corps  Language 
Training  Curriculum. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  Purpose:  To  prepare  students  for  real-life  listening. 
LISTENING  The  level  of  language  that  students  can  understand  is  at  a 

ACTIVITIES  much  more  advanced  level  than  what  they  can  speak. 

Therefore,  listening  activities  can  include  vocabulary  and 
structures  beyond  students’  spoken  ability.  Listening 
activities  should  be  developed  based  on  the  characteristics  of 
Real-Life  Listening: 

• We  listen  for  a purpose  and  with  certain  expectations. 

• We  make  an  immediate  response  to  what  we  hear. 

(although  the  response  may  be  non-verbal). 

• We  usually  see  the  person  we  are  listening  to.  Therefore, 
non-verbal  gestures  are  an  aid  in  comprehension. 

• There  are  some  visual  or  environmental  clues  as  to  the 
meaning  of  what  is  heard. 

• Stretches  of  heard  discourse  come  in  short  chunks. 

• Most  heard  discourse  is  spontaneous  and  therefore  differs 
from  formal  spoken  prose  in  the  amount  of  redundancy,  ‘noise’, 
and  colloquialisms,  and  in  its  auditory  character. 


TYPES  OF 

LISTENING 

ACTIVITIES 


1)  Listening  without  making  a response 

2)  Listening  and  making  a minimal  response,  often  non-verbal, 
to  demonstrate  understanding 

3)  Listening  and  making  responses  either  speaking,  reading  or 
writing 

The  following  activities  can  by  used  for  types  1-3  listen  mg 
activities.  The  number  of  parentheses  relates  to  the  type  of 
activity.  Most  of  the  following  activities  are  predominantly 
tvpes  1 and  2 since  activities  that  include  listening/ 
speaking  heading  / writing  are  4-skill  activities  and  are 
included  in  the  General  Activities  Section. 
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INFORMAL 
TEACHER  TALK 


REAL-LIFE 

EAVESDROPPING 


TEACHER 

MONOLOGUE 


CONVERSATIONS 
WITH  NATIVE 
SPEAKERS 


(1)  Students  need  to  hear  the  target  language  as  much  as 
possible.  Use  natural  speech  in  your  classroom  whenever 
possible  (greetings,  classroom  commands,  when  changing  an 
activity  -[for  example,  "O.K.  That's  enough.  Lets  go  on  to 
the  next  activity."])  Students  will  initially  understand  only 
minimal  vocabulary  but  they  will  begin  to  hear  your 
intonation  patterns,  pronunciation  and  common  phrases  used 
in  everyday  speech.  Appropriate  gestures  will  help  students 
begin  to  understand  meaning.  Since  non-verbal  gestures  differ 
from  culture  to  culture  begin  using  appropriate  head,  hand, 
and  finger  motions  as  soon  as  the  course  starts. 

(2)  Comprehension  can  be  tested  based  on  appropriate  non- 
verbal responses. 

(3)  Students  can  be  encouraged  to  ask  for  clarification  (see 
language  in  Topic  EL3)  when  they  don’t  understand  classroom 
directions. 

(1)  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  pay  attention  to  native 
speakers  outside  of  class.  Give  specific  real-life  listening 
assignments  related  to  a topic  area.  For  example,  have 
students  listen  to  people  greeting  each  other  at  parties;  have 
students  listen  for  exchanges  in  the  market  between  buyer  and 
seller. 

(2,3)  After  listening  to  native  speakers,  students  can  report  to 
the  class  parts  of  the  conversation  they  understood;  ask 
questions  about  phrases  they  didn’t  completely  understand; 
make  comments  (probably  in  English)  about  gestures  and  non- 
verbal interactions  in  these  conversations  to  figure  out 
cultural  aspects  of  the  exchanges. 

(1)  Talk  to  the  students  about  your  own  experiences  in  the 
different  topic  areas  (for  example,  describe  your  family,  talk 
about  your  house,  describe  your  holiday  plans).  To  help 
students  in  listening,  first  tell  them  what  you  are  going  to 
talk  about,  then  give  them  a specific  listening  task.  For 
example,  if  you  are  going  to  talk  about  your  family,  ask 
students  to  listen  for  the  numbers  of  brothers/ sisters  you  have; 
for  the  name  of  your  youngest  child.  Although  students  won't 
understand  everything,  they’ll  enjoy  the  personal  interaction 
and  (2,3)  may  be  able  to  ask  basic  questions  for  more 
information  or  clarification. 

(1,  2)  Invite  another  native  speaker  into  your  classroom. 

Carry  on  a conversation  together  based  on  the  topic  area 
you’re  focusing  on  in  class.  Give  students  a specific  listening 
assignment.  For  example:  If  students  are  working  ori  housing 
language,  have  a conversation  between  a tenant  who  is 
interested  in  renting  a house  and  a landlord  and  ask  students 
to  listen  for  the  amount  of  the  rent,  when  it  is  due,  how  many 
rooms  are  in  the  house,  etc. 
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PICTURES 


(1)  Choose  a picture  relevant  to  a topic  area  (for  example, 
people  waiting  for  a bus  at  a bus  station).  Talk  about  the 
picture,  describing  the  people,  what  they  are  doing,  perhaps 
giving  a conversation  between  characters  in  the  picture.  Point 
to  appropriate  parts  of  the  picture  as  you  speak. 

(2)  Ask  students  to  point  to  appropriate  parts  of  the  picture  as 
you  talk  or 

(3)  Ask  and  answer  questions  about  the  picture. 

PICTURE  STORIES  (1)  Use  a series  of  6-10  pictures  that  tell  a story.  Narrate  the 

story  pointing  to  the  appropriate  picture. 

(2)  Ask  questions  about  the  story  and  have  students  respond  by 
pointing  or  by  (3)  one-word  answers. 


TELL  ME  A STORY  (2)  The  teacher  tells  a story  with  a lot  of  action  in  it. 

Students  must  act  out  the  storv  as  the  teacher  tells  it. 


MAPS,  CHARTS, 
DIAGRAMS, 
FAMILY  TREES 


INFORMATION 

GAP 


(1)  For  example,  describe  routes  from  one  place  in  the  town  to 
another;  use  a chart  as  the  basis  for  describing  food 
likes/dislikes;  show  a diagram  of  the  floor  plan  of  a store 
and  describe  the  location  of  items;  describe  your  family 
members  by  using  a family  tree.  Have  students  listen  to  your 
descriptions. 

(2)  Have  students  demonstrate  understanding  by  pointing  to 
the  appropriate  parts  of  the  maps,  floor  plans,  etc. 

(3)  Have  students  respond  to  questions  about  the  information 
the  teacher  gives  in  the  maps,  charts,  etc. 

(2)  Give  students  a map /chart/ etc.  that  has  not  been  filled 
out.  Dictate  what  the  students  should  put  in  each  box. 

Give  students  a map  or  grid  (such  as  a bus  schedule)  with 
information  missing.  Dictate  the  information  and  have 
students  fill  in  the  blanks. 


Flight  No. 

From 

To 

Arrives 

Departs 

Fan  Am  65 

New  York 

— 

6:45 

— 



Prague 

— 

10:05 

(3)  Or  have  students  with  different  information  work 
together  to  solve  a puzzle.’  For  Example:  Back  to  Back 
Maps.  Divide  students  into  pairs.  One  student  in  each  pair  is 
A;  the  other  is  B.  Give  each  student  a map  of  the  town. 
Student  A's  map  has  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  town  named; 
other  buildings  have  question  marks  on  them.  Student  B has 
the  buildings  labeled  that  S A does  not  and  question  marks  on 
the  ones  that  are  labeled  on  S A’s  map.  S A must  describe  the 
location  of  each  building  so  th.it  S R can  label  the  buildings  on 
his  map.  Then  S B describes  for  S A. 


JIGSAW 

LISTENING 


CONSTRUCTION 

ENGINEER 


DRAWING 

PICTURES 


FIND  THE 
MISTAKE 


BINGO 


(3)  Each  student  (or  group  of  students)  is  given  one  part  of  the 
information  needed  to  comprehend  the  whole.  The  students 
listen  on  tape  or  read  their  own  parts  and  then  share  their 
information  orally  with  the  class  in  order  to  figure  out  the 
complete  piece.  Examples  of  Jigsaw  Listening  activities  are:  a 
mystery  where  each  student  has  one  clue;  a recipe  where 
each  student  has  one  of  the  instructions;  a story  where  each 
student  has  one  sentence. 

(2)  Give  students  approximately  10  rods  (or  blocks)  of 
different  colors.  Give  students  directions  about  where  to  place 
the  rods.  For  example:  Put  the  green  rod  on  the  table.  Put  the 
white  rod  on  top  of  the  green  rod.  Put  the  red  rod  next  to  the 
green  rod,  etc.  After  you  finish  giving  instructions,  have 
students  compare  their  constructions. This  activity  can  also  be 
done  by  placing  objects  or  pictures  of  objects  in  different  places 
according  to  your  instructions. 

(3)  Have  students  direct  each  other  to  build  a structure  using 
the  rods.  Students  can  sit  back  to  back.  Student  A gives 
instructions  while  building  the  structure  himself.  Student  B 
follows  the  instructions,  asking  for  * larification  if  necessary. 
After  the  structure  is  completed,  the  students  compare  the 
results. 

(2)  Talk  about  a picture  which  the  students  cannot  see  and  ask 
them  to  draw  what  you  describe.  Then  compare  the  students' 
pictures  with  the  one  you  described.  This  can  be  very  simple: 
for  example:  "There's  a table  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
There's  a cat  under  the  table.  There  are  four  chairs  around 
the  table.  There's  a coffee  pot  on  the  table." 

(2)  Describe  a person,  place,  or  thing  that  all  the  students 
know  and  can  see.  This  can  be  the  room  you  are  in,  an  object  in 
the  room  or  one  of  the  students  in  the  class.  As  you  make  your 
description,  give  false  information.  For  example,  if 
describing  a blond-haired,  blue-eyed  girl  named  Betty  from 
New  York,  you  might  say,  "This  is  Susan.  She's  from 
Chicago.  She  has  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes."  Each  time  you 
give  false  information,  the  students  must  raise  their  hands. 
Pictures  wdth  lots  of  detail  can  also  be  used  for  this  activitv. 
As  students  look  at  the  picture,  give  an  oral  description  of  the 
picture  but  make  deliberate  mistakes.  Students  circle  or  check 
the  items  that  you  describe  incorrectly. 

(3)  Students  can  also  correct  the  false  information. 

(2)  This  game  helps  students  identify  vocabularv  words  from 
a topic  area.  The  teacher  calls  out  a relevant  word  and 
students  place  a marker  in  the  appropriate  box  on  the  bingo 
card. 


DICTATION 


(2)  Dictate  information.  Have  students  write  what  vou  saw 


MULTIPLE 

CHOICE 


SONGS 


TAPES 


MOVIES,  VIDEOS 


RADIO/TV 


(2)  Give  students  a worksheet  with  several  possible  answers 
on  it.  Read  one  answer  and  have  students  circle  the  one  you 
read.  For  example:  in  the  Food  Unit  to  practice  reading 
labels,  give  a worksheet  such  as  the  following: 

(Teacher  reads  "I  need  rice.") 

a.  beans  b.  peas  c.  rice  (Students  circle  'c'.) 

(1)  Students  enjoy  native  language  songs  both  for  pleasure  and 
for  cultural  value.  They  don't  need  to  understand  every  word 
in  a song;  they  can  enjoy  the  music  with  a minimal 
understanding  of  meaning.  Play  the  song  first.  Then 
summarize  the  song  in  English,  giving  the  meaning  and  any 
interesting  background  information.  Students  should  listen  to 
the  song  on  successive  days  so  they  begin  to  learn  the  tune  and 
pick  out  specific  words. 

(2,3)  After  listening  a few  times,  they  can  begin  to  follow  the 
written  text  and  sing  along. 

The  teacher  can  make  a tape  of  a conversation  between  native 
speakers,  of  a short  narrative,  of  part  of  a radio  broadcast,  of 
a pronunciation  drill  and  students  can  listen  to  the  tape  as 
many  times  as  they  need  to  in  order  to  complete  an 
assignment.  This  assignment  can  be  a worksheet  with 
questions  to  answer,  such  as  jigsaw  listening,  or  an  oral  drill  to 
practice  different  sounds  in  the  language.  There  are  also 
commercially  made  tapes  in  the  native  language  (of  lectures, 
or  stories  read  aloud,  etc.);  however,  these  are  usually  very 
difficult  for  beginning  learners  of  the  language. 

(1)  Films  relevant  to  the  target  culture  are  often  interesting  to 
students.  Although  beginners  won’t  understand  the  majority 
of  the  narration,  they  will  pick  up  meaning  through  the 
visual  images  and  will  benefit  from  listening  to  native 
speakers’  intonation  and  pronunciation  and  will  begin  to  pick 
up  bits  of  the  language. 

(3)  Ask  questions  about  what  students  have  seen  and  heard. 

(1)  Students  may  watch  native  language  TV  programs  or  listen 
to  radio  programs  with  their  host  families.  Encourage 
students  to  listen  to  programs  outside  of  class  and  use  selected 
broadcasts  in  class.  For  example,  a tape  of  a weather  report 
from  the  radio  can  be  a good  opportunity  to  practice  listening 
for  vocabulary  learned  in  a weather-related  activity. 

(2)  Write  weather  vocabulary  used  in  broadcast  on  board. 
Have  students  listen  for  words  and  point  to  them  when  they 
hear  them  used. 

(3)  Have  students  ask  and  answer  questions  about  short  taped 
broadcasts 

(3)  Make  a tape  with  short  "news"  items  (e.g. "There’s  free 
beer  in  the  bar  on  Saturday."  "Movies  will  cost  $10.  next 
year."  Have  students  react  appropriately,  using 
appropriate  intonation. 


GRAMMAR  ACTIVITIES 


The  following  compilation  of  activities  has  been  adapted  from  the  Peace  Corps  Language 
Training  Curriculum . 

THE  STAGES  OF  A The  same  basic  four  steps  of  motivation,  information,  practice 
GRAMMAR  and  application  also  applv  to  a grammar-based  lesson  . 

LESSONS 

1.  MOTIVATION  Students  need  to  encounter  new  grammatical  patterns  in 

contexts  where  there  is  a significant  difference  in  meaning 
communicated  by  the  new  structures.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  lesson  it  is  important  for  students  to  understand  the  link 
between  a particualr  grammatical  form  and  the  important 
distinction  in  meaning  that  the  form  conveys.  This  can  be 
communciated  through  pictures,  dialogs,  a role  play  or  even  a 
teacher  modelling  the  different  forms  and  the  meanings  that 
they  communicate. 

2.  PRESENTATION  Presentation  is  the  stage  at  which  students  are  introduced  to 

the  form,  meaning  and  use  of  a new  piece  of  language.  At  this 
stage  students  learn  how  to  put  the  new  syntax,  words  and 
sounds  together.  The  grammar  point  can  be  introduced  either 
inductively  or  deductively.  In  an  inductive  presentation,  the 
teacher  presents  an  activity  in  which  a grammar  point  is 
used.  Students  figure  out  the  grammatical  rules  after 
participating  in  the  activity.  In  a deductive  lesson,  the 
teacher  provides  students  with  grammatical  rules  and 
explanations.  A variety  of  the  activities  in  the  General 
Activities  and  Listening  Activities  Sections  can  be  used  to 
present  grammar  points. 

3.  PRACTICE  This  stage  can  be  divided  into  Controlled  Practice  and  Free 
Practice,  in  the  Controlled  Practice  stage,  the  learner  begins 
to  manipulate  the  structure,  gaining  control  of  the  structure 
without  the  additional  task  of  having  to  be  creative  with 
the  language.  At  the  Free  Practice  stage,  the  learner 
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engages  in  communicative  activities  to  practice  the  structure 
being  learned.  These  activities  usually  involve  exchanges  in 
which  a speaker  or  listener  cannot  anticipate  what  is  going  to 
be  said  next.  However,  the  student  is  still  in  the  classroom, 
the  activity  is  designed  to  practice  a particular  structure,  and 
the  activity  is  being  monitored  in  some  fashion  by  the 
teacher. 

4.  COMMUNICATIVE  'Use'  activities  go  beyond  the  language  classroom  into  the 
USE:  community.  The  teacher  mav  set  up  the  activity,  but  the 
teacher  is  not  usually  arounu  to  monitor  the  language 
exchanges.  Since  ’Use’  activities  are  usually  interactions 
with  native  speakers,  the  language  may  be  controlled 
somewhat  by  the  questions  of  the  learner;  however,  the 
native  speakers  are  not  usually  controlling  the  grammatical 
structures  that  they  use. 


ACTIVITIES  FOR  PRESENTATION  AND 
CONTROLLED  PRACTICE 


MODELLING/ 

REPETITION 

DRILLS 


ISOLATION 


DIALOGUES 


The  teacher  gives  a clear  spoken  model  of  the  new  language, 
using  normal  speed,  stress  and  intonation.  The  teacher  can 
give  this  model  several  times  with  students  repeating  after 
her,  both  in  chorus  and  individually. 

The  teacher  can  isolate  parts  of  a sentence  by  repeating  the 
part  with  the  grammatical  structure  she  is  teaching.  Or  the 
teacher  can  isolate  it  by  writing  the  sentence  on  the  board  and 
pointing  out  or  underlining  the  critical  grammatical  point. 

The  teacher  presents  the  grammatical  point  through  the 
conversation  of  the  two  characters. 


TIME  LINES 
FINGERS 

CUISENAIRE 

RODS 


These  diagram  representations  are  useful  for  teaching  and 
contrasting  verb  tenses. 

Fingers  can  be  used  to  isolate  parts  of  a sentence.  Each  finger 
can  be  a different  word  in  the  sentence.  By  pointing  to  the 
appropriate  finger,  the  teacher  show  students  where  to  find  a 
key  grammatical  item. 

Teachers  can  give  different  grammatical  properties  to  rods  of 
different  colors  or  lengths  to  make  grammar  learning  me  c 
visual. 


EXPLANATION 


The  teacher  gives  grammatical  explanations  m the  native 
language  of  the  students. 


TOTAL  PHYSICAL  Use  listening  based  exercises  to  help  students  match  meaning 
RESPONSE  and  form  in  context  Students  can  respond  either  physically  or 

verbally.  Students  can  listen  to  different  examples  and  then 
figure  out  the  grammatical  rule  for  themselves  or  the  teacher 
can  point  out  the  rule. 

STORIES  The  teacher  develops  a shoit  story  based  around  the 

particular  topic  area  being  studied.  In  this  story,  she 
repeatedly  uses  the  grammatical  point  that  the  unit  or 
competency  area  wall  focus  on. 


CLOZE  PASSAG2 


PICTURES 


REALIA/ 

CLASSROOM 

OBJECTS 

CHARTS/ 

TABLES/ 

SCHEDULES/ 

GRAPHS 

SCRAMBLED 

SENTENCES 


SONGS 


After  a story  is  told,  the  teacher  can  write  the  story,  omitting 
the  grammar  point  to  be  studied.  Students  fill  in  the  blanks 
with  the  appropriate  grammatical  item. 

Picture  files,  photographs,  and  stick  figure  drawings  can  all 
be  used  as  the  stimulus  for  presenting  and  practicing 
grammatical  points. 

These  can  be  used  in  matching  structures  with  meaning. 


These  are  good  for  practice  f grammatical  structures. 


To  practice  \ jrd  order,  question /negative  formation  verb 
tense  formation,  etc.  write  each  w'ord  of  a sentence  on  a 3x5 
card.  Mix  up  the  words  and  let  students  in  pairs/small  groups 
put  the  sentences  in  the  correct  order. 

Songs  can  often  be  chosen  that  repeat  certain  grammatical 
structures. 


ACTIVITIES  FOR  FREE  PRACTICE 
INCLUDING  ACTIVITIES  DONE  IN  PAIRS 
OR  SMALL  GROUPS 

PICTURES  Students  can  be  given  a choice  of  pictures  around  which  they 

develop  their  own  story  that  uses  a particular  grammatical 
structure. 


GAMES 


Many  of  the  games  mentioned  in  the  General  Activities 
section  can  be  played  with  a grammatical  focus. 


INFORMATION  In  this  kind  of  activity,  each  student  has  different  pieces  of 
GAP  information  necessary  to  make  a whole.  Students  share 

information  with  each  other  to  fill  in  grids,  charts, 
schedules,  or  to  tell  a complete  story  or  solve  a problem. 


PARALLEL 

WRITING 

ACTIVITIES 

SIMULATIONS 
AND  ROLE  PLAYS 


Students  receive  a sample  of  writing  (a  letter,  for  example) 
using  a particular  grammatical  point.  They  develop  their 
own  piece  of  writing  using  the  same  structures. 

Having  the  students  take  roles  in  the  simulation  of  a real  life 
situation  allows  them  to  practice  structures  in  a 
communicative  setting  and  one  in  which  social  factors  may 
affect  the  use  of  a structure. 


ACTIVITIES  FOR  COMMUNICATIVE  USE 


INTERVIEWS 


FIELD  TRIPS 


Students  can  be  assigned  to  interview  host  country  nationals 
about  a variety  of  topic  areas.  The  assignment  can  be  given  so 
thav  students  must  use  a particular  grammatical  structure  to 
talk  to  the  native  speakers.  For  example:  If  the  class  is 
practicing  the  past  tense  in  the  Employment  Topic,  the 
assignment  might  be  to  ask  4 native  speakers  about  tire  job 
they  had  before  the  one  they  have  now. 

Students  can  be  sent  into  the  community  with  assignments 
that  require  that  they  use  certain  structures  in  the  target 
language.  For  example:  If  the  class  in  the  Shopping  Unit  is 
working  on  question  words,  students  can  be  told  to  ask  the 
price  of  5 items  in  a food  market  or  to  ask  the  names  of  3 food 
items; 


TIPS 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 

- 

SONGS  AND  GAMES 


Songs,  games  and  rhymes  can  be  incorporated  in  your  lesson  plans,  especially  at  the  review  stage  and  in 
the  afternoon  sessions,  when  students  are  sleepy.  In  fact,  they  can  be  used  at  any  stage  of  the  lesson.  They 
teach  language  and  culture  together.  Songs  teaching  culture  usually  involve  a discussion  about  activities 
in  the  culture,  e.g.,  who  sings  and  what  the  occasion  for  the  song  is.  There  axe  usually  language  points  to 
be  discussed  as  well.  One  good  example  is  the  national  anthem,  and  some  teachers  have  Trainees  sing  it 
every  morning. 

Language  Coordinators  from  Anglophone  Africa  Posts  developed  this  selection  of  useful  language  songs 
and  games  for  the  classroom  at  a TOT  Workshop  in  Zambia  in  1995.  Although  the  descriptions  are  in 
English,  all  are  intended  to  be  carried  out  in  the  target  language. 

BUZZ  Purpose:  Practice  with  numbers 

1.  Participants  stand  in  a circle  and  begin  to  count:  first  person 
says  1,  the  next  says  2,  the  next  says  3,  etc,  BUT 

2.  Participants  should  not  say  numbers  that  contain  7 (7,  17, 

27,  37  etc.)  or  numbers  that  are  multiples  of  7 (14,  21,  28  etc.). 

Instead  they  have  to  say  BUZZ! 

3.  If  someone  makes  a mistake,  they  leave  the  circle  and  the 
next  person  starts  again  with  1.  Try  to  reach  50  without 
mistakes. 

ALPHABET  Purpose:  Practice  with  vocabulary 

Have  a chart  made  depending  on  what  competency,  but  it 
works  well  with  the  topics  of  food  and  introductions: 

Sample 

Name  Country  Town  Food  Prink 

1.  One  student  begins  by  telling  the  other  "start.  " Then  that 
student’s  partner  has  to  start  thinking  through  the  alphabet 
in  order.  When  the  first  student  says,  "stop,’'  the  one  who  has 
been  thinking  about  the  alphabet  has  to  say  what  letter  the 
other  had  reached. 
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ALPHABET  GAME 


MEMORY 

CONCENTRATION 

GAME 


WHO  AM  I?  GAME 


2.  Every  member  in  the  group  then  has  to  fill  in  the  chart  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  alphabetically  appropriate  choices. 
The  first  to  finish  tells  the  others  to  STOP. 

Sample  of  completed  chart 

Name  Country  Town Food  Prink 

Belinda  Britain  Baltimore  Bread  Beer 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  elements  to  match  except  by  first 

letter. 

3.  Each  student  should  have  a turn  as  the  commander  and  as 
the  alphabet  thinker. 

Follow-up:  Have  students  talk  about  the  information  they 
have  written:  "Belinda  is  from  Britain.  She  travelled  to 
Baltimore.  She  likes  beer  and  bread." 

Purpose:  Practice  with  vocabulary 

1.  Participants  make  a circle. 

2.  When  one  says  a letter,  the  next  person  should  say  a word 
that  begins  with  that  letter. 

3.  That  person  calls  out  another  letter  and  the  next  person  has 
to  come  up  with  a word  and  so  on. 

Variation : Instead  of  calling  out  a new  letter,  the  next  person 
must  say  a word  that  begins  with  the  final  letter  of  the  word 
just  spoken. 


Purpose:  Review  grammar  points,  vocabulary 

1.  Make  paired  flash  cards  of  words  and  phrases.  It  works 
well  with  positive  and  negative  verbs;  past,  present,  and 
future  tenses;  singulars  and  plurals;  opposites. 

2.  Spread  cards  face  down  on  the  table  and  two  students  take 
turns  selecting  cards,  trying  to  make  pairs.  When  a pair  is 
made,  they  are  removed  from  the  table.  At  the  end,  when  all 
the  cards  have  been  removed,  the  student  with  the  most  pairs 
is  the  winner.  Trainees  should  be  practicing  phrases  and 
statements  like  "Which  one?"  "Sorry,  you  failed!"  "It's  your 
tum,'’  and  "I  won!" 

Purpose:  Practice  questions 

l.One  Trainee  leaves  the  class,  and  while  he /she  is  out  of  the 
room,  the  others  decide  whom  or  what  to  call  him/her.  They 
write  the  word  or  name  on  a sticker. 

2.  The  Trainee  returns  to  the  room  and  the  sticker  is  placed  on 
the  trainee's  back. 

3.  The  Trainee  then  has  to  ask  a series  of  yes /no  questions  to 
determine  what  is  written  on  the  sticker.  "Am  I a human 
being?"  "Am  I a woman?"  etc. 


SIMON  SAYS 


TIME  MACHINE 
GAME 


Purpose:  Practice  with  verbs 

1.  The  leader  of  the  game  says,  "Simon  says:  sleep!"  and 
other  Trainees  have  to  pantomime  the  verb. 

2.  A Trainee  who  doesn't  do  the  correct  action  becomes  the 
new  leader. 

Purpose:  Practice  with  telling  time 
Materials  needed:  A big  game  board,  dice 
Number  of  participants:  Usually  not  more  than  four 
How  to  Play: 

1.  The  first  player  throws  a die  to  determine  how  many  steps 
to  move.  Whe  the  player  reaches  a square  with  a clock,  he  or 
she  must  construct  a sentence  using  the  time  indicated  on  the 
clock  face.  Players  follow  other  directions  as  indicated  on  the 
squares. 

2.  Players  alternate  turns  until  someone  reaches  the  finish 
square. 
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SO 


USEFUL 

INFOR- 

MATION 


GLOSSARY  OF  LINGUISTIC 
TERMINOLOGY 


This  useful  glossary  of  common  terms  used  in  linguistics  and  language  learning  theory  was 
compiled  for  the  Language  Training  Reference  Manual  The  terminology  is  used  throughout  this 
Resource  Kit. 


ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 


ACQUISITION 

ANXIETY 

APPROACH 

ASSESSMENT 

AUDIO-LINGUAL  METHOD 
AUDITORY  MODE 


An  instrument  or  system  for  measuring  how  well  a 
learner  can  perform  the  individual  training 
objectives  (competencies)  taught  in  a certain  number 
of  lessons.  This  kind  of  test  is  less  important  in  a 
competency-based  curriculum  than  in  a traditional, 
grammar-based  one. 

A term  from  the  "natural  approach"  used  to  describe 
how  children  learn  their  native  language  and  how 
this  process  can  be  applied  to  second  language 
learning. 

A feeling  of  uneasiness.  High  anxiety  levels  will 
prevent  language  acquisition. 

A schema  for  organizing  a program  of  learning.  An 
approach  includes  the  expected  stages  of 
development  in  learners  and  may  include  a variety 
of  compatible  methods  and  procedures. 

An  informal  test  OR  a process  of  assessment  (eg, 
portfolio,  or  a classroom  based  assessment  like  a 
checklist). 

(ALM)  A language  teaching  methodology  based  on 
structural  linguistics  and  behavioral  psychology. 

The  language  skills  of  listening  or  speaking. 


CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT  Procedure  s for  carrying  out  training  that  do  not 

appear  on  every  lesson  plan: 


(1)  a practice  followed  at  all  times,  such  as  moving 
chairs  in  a circle  for  discussion. 

(2)  a set  of  predetermined  responses  to  events  that 
occur  unpredictably,  such  as  correcting  errors. 

CLOZE  EXERCISE  A written  text  with  words  or  phrases  deleted;  the 

learner  must  supply  the  missing  word(s)  to  fit  the 
context.  A practice  or  assessment  exercise  that  goes 
beyond  knowledge  of  isolated  vocabulary.  Some 
cloze  exercises  are  referred  to  as  "fill  in  the  blank" 
exercises. 

COMMUNICATIVE 

COMPETENCE  The  ability  to  communicate  in  a language  in 

linguistically  and  culturally  appropriate  ways,  like 
a native  speaker;  the  goal  of  language  training 
programs  using  the  national  approach.  Similar  to 
"functional  proficiency"  as  described  in  Peace  Corps 
oral  interview. 

COMPETENCE  A persons  potential;  what  a person  can  do  or  sav  in  a 

second  language. 

A performance-based  process  leading  to  the  mastery 
of  life  skills  needed  to  survive  in  a given  society'.  In 
language  training,  we  are  concerned  with 
competencies  involving  language. 

The  full  set  of  languageTeaming  materials  based  on 
processes  needed  to  live  and  work  in  a community  (in 
this  case,  a second-language  community).  A 
competency-based  curriculum  is  organized  according 
to  performable  objectives. 

A list  of  competencies  in  the  training  program  with 
spaces  to  check  successful  performance  of  each 
competency  for  each  Trainee. 

COMPETENCY  OUTLINE  A form  showmg  the  breakdown  of  each  competency 

mto  its  language  skills  (reading,  writing,  listening, 
and  speaking),  grammar  and  vocabulary,  cultural 
notes,  and  materials  and  activities.  A way  of  seeing 
the  contents  of  a competency  at  a glance. 

COMPREHENSIBLE  INPUT  Spoken  or  written  language  that  is  clear,  relevant, 

and  appropriate  to  the  level  of  the  second  language 
acquirer  or  learner;  when  learners  understand  new 
material,  the  material  was  comprehensible  input. 

COMPREHENSIBLE  OUTPUT  Language  that  a second-language  learner  produces  in 

meaningful  contexts.  Comprehensible  output 
encourages  interaction  with  native  speakers  and 
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COMPETENCY 

CHECKLIST 


COMPETENCY 

COMPETENCY-BASED 

CURRICULUM 


helps  the  learner  to  analyze  the  second  language 
(i.e.,  the  native  speaker  understands  what  the 
learner  is  trying  to  say). 

COMPREHENSION  ACTIVITIES  Language-learning  activities  that  call  for  the 

learner  to  understand  meanings. 


DEDUCTIVE  LEARNING 
DRILL 

ECLECTICISM 

ERROR 

EVALUATION 


A style  of  learning  that  begins  with  a generalisation 
and  proceeds  to  specific  examples.  Also  applies  to  a 
teaching  style. 

A repetitive  exercise,  directed  by  the  instructor, 
designed  to  impress  a grammatical  or  semantic 
pattern  on  a learner. 

The  selection  and  use  of  varied  methods  and 
activities  that  suit  the  content  of  the  lesson 
objectives  and  the  preferences  of  the  learners. 

A second-language  learner’s  deviation  from  the 
target-language  norm.  Second-language  errors  are 
both  natural  and  systematic. 

What  one  does  with  the  test /assessment  info  to  make 
decisions. 


FIELD  DEPENDENCE  A learning  style  characterized  by  learning 

perception  of  the  whole  before  the  parts  and 
preferring  interaction  with  the  Trainer  and  other 
students.  The  degree  of  field  dependence  varies  from 
person  to  person  and  from  situation  to  situation. 

FIELD  INDEPENDENCE  A leammg  style  characterized  by  ability  to 

reorganize  isolated  parts  of  a whole  and  by  a 
preference  to  work  alone.  The  degree  of  field 
independence  varies  from  person  to  person  and  from 
situation  to  situation. 


FILTER  A component  of  the  monitor  mod*  hat  acts  as  an 

inhibitor  in  language  learning.  When  the  filter  is 
high,  the  learner  becomes  self-conscious  or  anxious 
and  no  longer  absorbs  the  new  language.  A major  goal 
of  the  natural  approach  is  to  lower  the  filter. 
Synonymous  with  affective  filter. 

FUNCTION  A use  of  (or  purpose  for  using)  language,  such  as 

asking  for  information  or  arguing.  Competencies  can 
be  classified  by  function,  and  functions  can  be  graded 
in  ditficultv. 


HYPOTHESIS 

FORMATION 

INDUCTIVE  LEARNING 

KINESTHETIC  MODE 

LANGUAGE  SKILL 

LEARNING 

LEARNING  STRATEGY 
LEARNING  STYLE 

LEFT-BRAIN  DOMINANCE 

LESS  CONTROLLED 
EXERCISES 

LESSON  PLAN 
LIFE  SKILLS 


The  process  of  making  guesses  about  the  meaning  or 
content  of  a sample  of  language,  oral  or  written.  A 
sign  of  learner  activity  in  language  learning. 

A learning  style  that  focuses  on  parts,  details,  and 
examples  first,  and  generalizations  later.  Also 
applies  to  a teaching  style. 

Learning  by  use  of  movement,  such  as  total  physical- 
response  activities,  scrambled  sentences,  or 
"lineups." 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  or  writing.  A 
competency  is  broken  down  into  language  skills  to 
discover  its  contents  and  then  teach  them. 

Term  used  in  the  natural  approach  to  contrast  with 
acquisition,  designating  more  conscious,  less 
spontaneous  study  of  language.  The  natural 
approach  downplays  learning  activities  in  favor  of 
acquisition  activities. 

A specific  way  of  handling  a learning  task  or 
problem.  One  person  may  use  a variety  of  strategies. 

A person’s  preference  for  a certain  learning  strategy 
or  set  of  learning  strategies.  Learning  styles  vary 
from  person  to  person. 

A learning  style  controlled  by  the  left  hemisphere  of 
the  brain.  Left-brain-dominant  persons  are  thought 
to  be  more  analytic,  logical,  and  objective. 

Activities  in  which  learners  take  the  initiative, 
organizing  language  units  in  their  own  way  or 
creating  their  own  language  units  or  both.  These 
dominate  in  learner-centered  classrooms  and 
methods. 

A written  plan  of  the  entire  contents  of  one  day  of 
class,  the  time  needed  to  teach  each  part,  and 
materials  required. 

Activities  that  a person  must  perform,  using 
language  and  other  means,  to  survive  and  function  in 
society.  Synonvmous  with  "competency"  as  used  in 
this  manual. 


LINGUISTIC 

COMPETENCE 

MODE 

MONITOR  MODEL 
NATURAL  APPROACH 

NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

OPERATION 
PRODUCTIVE  SKILLS 

PROFICIENCY  TEST 
REAL1A 

RECEPTIVE  SKILLS 

RIGHT-BRAIN 

DOMINANCE 


The  ability  to  manipulate  grammatical  forms 
correctly.  Linguistic  competence  is  a part  of 
communicative  competence. 

The  sensory'  realm  used  by  a person  in  a learning 
situation.  (See  visual  mode,  auditory  mode,  and 
kinesthetic  mode.) 

A model  of  the  second-language  acquisition  process. 
The  monitor  model  consists  of  three  internal  systems: 
the  affective  filter,  the  organizer,  and  the  monitor; 
and  two  external  elements,  input  and  output. 

A structure  and  philosophy  for  language  training 
programs  developed  by  Tracy  Terrell  and  Stephen 
Krashen  that  stresses  acquisition  of  the  second 
language  in  a way  similar  to  first-language 
acquisition. 

A process  by  which  a trainer  identifies  the  language 
skills  needed  by  the  learners  and  then  orders  those 
skills  to  form  the  basis  for  a competency-based 
curriculum.  A needs  assessment  is  a critical  first  step 
in  the  development  of  a language  training  program. 

A procedure  for  doing  a task,  a natural  sequence  of 
actions. 

Speaking,  writing,  or  physically  performing  a task 
from  a language  source;  these  all  demonstrate 
comprehension  of  language  by  the  learner. 

A means  of  measuring  a learner’s  general 
communicative  competencies.  A proficiency  test 
does  not  concern  itself  with  how  or  when  the 
material  has  been  taught. 

Real-life  objects  used  in  second-language  teaching. 
Menus,  tools,  toys,  train  schedules,  food,  and 
application  forms  are  some  examples  of  realia.  (See 
taxonomy.) 

Listening  and  reading,  since  they  do  not  result  in  any 
audible  or  visible  production  of  language  by  the 
learner. 


A learning  style  controlled  by  the  right  hemisphere 
of  the  brain.  Right-brain-dominant  persons  are 
thought  to  be  more  subjective  and  intuitive. 


RISK  TAKING 


ROLE  PLAYING 
SEQUENCE 


A behavior  characterized  by  a person's  willingness 
to  take  chances.  Moderate  risk  takers  appear  to  be 
more  successful  second-language  learners  than  either 
high  or  low  risk  takers. 

Having  learners  play  themselves  or  others  in 
dramatic  situations  in  order  to  use  language  not  found 
in  classroom  situations. 

The  order  of  competencies  and  language  skills  in  a 
curriculum.  The  sequence  of  lessons  in  a competency- 
based  curriculum  is  the  order  in  which  Trainees  are 
likely  to  need  the  material  once  it  has  been  graded 
for  grammatical  difficulty. 


SILENT  WAY 


SPIRAL 

STRUCTURE 

SUGGESTOPEDIA 

TARGET  LANGUAGE 

TAXONOMY 

TEST 


A language  teaching  methodology  developed  by  the 
late  Caleb  Gattegno.  It  is  characterized  by  a 
minimal  use  of  language  on  the  part  of  the  Trainer, 
in  the  belief  that  learners  can  best  internalize  the 
target  language  when  they  are  challenged  and 
aided  to  generate  it  themselves. 

To  return  to  parts  or  all  of  a competency  or  other 
teaching  point  presented  earlier  in  a training 
program,  using  more  complex  language  the  second  or 
third  time. 

In  this  manual,  used  synonymously  with  "grammar" 
or  "grammatical  structure." 

A language  teaching  methodology  dev  eloped  in 
Bulgaria  by  Georgi  Lozanov.  Suggestopedia  uses 
relaxation  techniques  to  stimulate  greater  right 
brain  involvement  in  the  language  acquisition 
process. 

The  language  being  learned,  a second  or  foreign 
language. 

Comprehensive  list,  in  this  manual,  of 
teaching /learning  organizational  styles. 

A test  (usually  norm-referenced  or  high-stakes  or 
formal)  administered  at  one  point  in  time;  Example: 
LP1 


TOLERANCE  FOR  AMBIGUITY  A learning  style  characterized  by  an  acceptance  of 

situations  that  are  not  clearly  defined.  Tolerance  tor 
ambiguity  may  aid  second-language  acquisition. 
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TOPIC 


TOTAL  PHYSICAL 
RESPONSE  CTPR) 


VISUAL  MODE 

VOCABULARY  IN 
CONTEXT 


An  area  of  general  importance  to  human  life: 
housing,  food,  shopping,  government  services,  etc. 
Competencies  are  classed  by  topic. 


A language  teaching  methodology  developed  by 
James  Asher.  TPR  incorporates  a silent  period  and 
physical  activity  into  the  acquisition  process. 

The  language  skills  of  reading  or  writing. 


Techniques  to  teach  vocabulary  without  lengthy 
word  lists  and  dictionary  use.  Vocabulary  can  be 
taught  using  gestures,  realia,  paraphrase, 
redundancy,  and  other  means. 


GLOSSARY  OF  PEACE  CORPS 
TERMS  AND  ACRONYMS 


This  useful  glossary  of  common  Peace  Corps  terms  and  acronyms  first  appeared  in  the  PATS 

Manual . 

AA  Assignment  Area.  Description  of  the  training,  qualifications 

and  experience  required  for  a specific  Volunteer  assignment. 

Also  indicates  a generic  job  title  and  code  number  for  a 
Volunteer  assignment. 

APCD  Associate  Peace  Corps  Director 

BENEFICIARY  An  individual  who  receives  the  immediate  or  ultimate  benefits 

of  a project.  In  a teacher  training  project,  for  example,  the 
teachers  being  trained  are  immediate  beneficiaries,  and  the 
students  who  will  be  taught  by  those  teachers  are  the  ultimate 
beneficiaries. 

CD  Country  Director 

CDU  Country  Desk  Unit.  The  administrative  unit  serving  a group  of 

Peace  Corps  posts,  and  located  at  Peace  Corps  Headquarters  in 
Washington. 

A national  or  international  institution  (public,  private, 
bilateral,  or  multilateral)  involved  in  a project  with  Peace 
Corps  and  a sponsoring  host  country  agency,  and  providing 
technical  or  material  resources. 

CONTRACTOR  TRAINING  A report  written  by  the  COTR,  assessing  the  contractor's  work 

EVALUATION  REPORT  on  a training  event,  such  as  a PST. 

COUNTERPART  An  individual  doing  the  same  jot.  as  the  PCV,  or  one  with  the 

same  functions  and  characteristics.  Ideally,  this  is  the  person 
with  whom  a PCV  is  partnered,  with  the  PCV  benefiting  from 
local  knowledge,  expertise,  experiences  and  motivation,  and 
the  counterpart  benefiting  in  turn  from  updated  technical 
knowledge,  expertise  experience  and  motivation,  for  subsequent 


COLLABORATING 

AGENCY 
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case 

COTE 

COTR 

COUNTRY  AGREEMENT 
CO-WORKERS 

DOW 

EVALUATION 
FILL  RATE 


transfer  to  the  project's  target  beneficiaries.  The  Volunteer  and 
counterpart  are  "employed"  and  supervised  by  the  same  agency 
or  organization. 

In  some  projects  a beneficiary  who  shows  particular  aptitude  in 
adapting  to  changes  being  introduced,  and  who  is  trained  over 
the  course  of  the  project  to  serve  as  a trainer/ advisor  for  his  or 
her  peers,  may  also  function  as  a counterpart.  Using 
beneficiaries  in  this  capacity  is  especially  important  in 
settings  where  trained  host  country  personnel  do  not  exist , or 
are  not  available  in  sufficient  numbers  to  serve  all 
beneficiaries.  Farmer  leaders  are  examples  of  beneficiaries 
who  can  function  as  counterparts. 

Close  of  Service  Conference.  A planned  event  which  marks  the 
end  of  a Volunteer’s  assignment.  Activities  are  planned  to 
assist  Volunteers  in  making  the  transition  back  to  the  United 
States  and  to  receive  Volunteer  feedback  on  their  assignments. 

Calendar  of  Training  Events.  A session-by-session,  hour-by- 
hour, schedule  of  a training  event. 

Contracting  Officer's  Technical  Representative.  Provides 
technical  support  and  oversight  to  the  contractor. 

A legally  binding  document  developed  by  Peace  Corps  and  the 
host  country  governmental  body  responsible  for  overseeing 
Peace  Corps  activities.  This  document  specifies  Peace  Corps 
program  goals  and  activities. 

Individuals  who  work  in  the  same  unit,  department  or 
organization/ agency  as  the  PCV,  or  in  another 
organization/agenev  and  who  work  in  some  capacity  with  the 
same  beneficiaries.  Although  co-workers  have  different 
functions  than  those  of  PCVs  and  their  counterparts,  activities 
provided  to  the  same  beneficiaries  may  need  to  be  coordinated. 
A Volunteer  working  in  agricultural  extension  may,  for 
example,  have  a nutritionist  as  a co-worker. 

Description  of  Work.  Document  that  defines  the  goals  of 
training  and  provides  the  following:  general  guidelines  foj 
trainer  responsibilities,  expected  Trainee  competencies,  number 
of  instruction  hours,  course  content,  host  country  officials  to  be 
used  as  resources  for  training,  and  country-specific  requirements 
particular  to  the  framing. 

A special  data  collection  and  analysis,  sometimes  carried  out 
by  an  objective  outsider,  to  determine  project  or  program 
effectiveness,  to  review  management  issues,  or  to  reorient  or 
revitalize  an  existing  project. 

Degree  to  which  Trainees  are  provided  for  a specific 
assignment,  as  compared  to  the  number  requested. 
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GOAL 


A broad  statement  of  what  is  to  be  achieved  by  the  end  of  the 
project.  It  is  expressed  in  terms  of  production  improvements 
and/or  improvements  in  the  capability  or  conditions  of 
beneficiaries.  A goal  is  directly  linked  to  the  project  purpose.  A 
project  may  have  more  than  one  goal. 

HGA  Host  Country  Agency.  Generally  used  to  refer  to  the  primary 

host  country  entity  with  which  Peace  Corps  collaborates  on  a 
project. 

HCN  Host  Country*  National.  A citizen  of  the  host  country  who  works 

on  a Peace  Corps  project.  Also  refers  to  citizens  of  the  host 
country  employed  by  Peace  Corps.  (The  latter  are  also  referred 
to  as  FSNs  if  they  are  career  Peace  Corps  employees.) 

HOST  COUNTRY  A country  that  has  invited  Peace  Corps  to  work  within  its 

borders,  and  to  establish  human  development  projects  for  the 
benefit  of  its  citizens. 

ICE  Section  of  the  General  Services  Division  within  OTAPS  called 

Information  Collection  and  Exchange.  ICE  is  responsible  for 
gathering  and  distributing  technical  materials  such  as  books 
and  manuals,  and  for  assisting  in  the  development  of  in-country 
resource  centers. 

1PBS  Integrated  Planning  and  Budget  System.  Annual  document  that 

contains  a Peace  Corps  post’s  program  strategies  and  goals, 
including  proposed  new  projects,  a description  of  the  year's 
programming  and  training  events,  and  a budget  for  the  country 
program. 

1ST  In-Service  Training.  Training  activities  that  take  place  in  the 

PCV's  assigned  country  during  the  period  of  service,  and  meet  a 
Volunteer’s  ongoing  training  needs:  technical,  linguistic,  cross- 
cultural  and  health/  personal  safety. 

MILESTONES  Short  term  indicators  of  progress  toward  meeting  project 

objectives.  They  help  explain  what  is  to  be  accomplished  and 
when.  Milestones  must  directly  contribute  to  accomplishing  the 
relevant  objective.  Milestones  are  linked  to  the  tasks  of  the 
Volunteers. 

MONITORING  Process  of  gathering  and  analyzing  information  as  part  of  a 

regular  reporting  system  (monthly  or  quarterly  Volunteer 
reports,  for  example). 

MOU  Memorandum  of  Understanding 

1 ) When  referring  to  training,  the  MOU  is  a document  written  by 
Peace  Corps  staff  and  the  contractor’s  Training  Manager  to  clarifv 
the  agreement  reached  between  the  two  parties.  The  agreement 
describes  how  the  training  program  will  be  implemented  and 
ensures  that  the  contractor  agrees  to  provide  the  training  as 
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described.  The  MOU  spells  out  any  changes  the  contractor  and 
Peace  Corps  staff  have  made  to  the  training  program. 

2)  When  referring  to  programming,  an  MOU  is  a document  that 
defines  the  terms  of  agreement  between  Peace  Corps  and  a Host 
Country  Agency  regarding  a collaborative  project.  The  MOU,  also 
called  "Project  Agreement",  contains  or  refers  to  the  project  plan  and 
defines  the  responsibilities  of  the  PCVs,  Peace  Corps  staff  and  the 


HCA. 


MSC  Mid-Service  Conference.  Event  scheduled  for  Volunteers  who 

are  approximately  halfway  through  their  assignments.  The 
conference  provides  training  and  development  opportunities 
and  obtains  feedback  from  Volunteers. 


PROJECT  ASSIGNMENT  Assignment  that  does  not  fit  into  a project  for  which  a project 

plan  yet  exists  (or  will  exist  in  the  near  future).  Non-project 
assignments  must  still  have  a job  description  with  specific 
starting  and  ending  dates. 

OBJECTIVES  The  final  results  which  together  achieve  a project  goal  or 

goals.  They  should  be  expressed  in  terms  that  are  quantifiable, 
qualitative,  and  time-specific,  and  directly  linked  to  project 
goals.  A goal  usually  contains  more  than  one  objective. 

OTAPS  Office  of  Training  and  Program  Support.  Office  at  Peace  Corps 

Headquarters  that  provides  technical  assistance  to  the 
regional  staff  and  to  all  Peace  Corps  posts.  OTAPS  is  composed 
of  three  divisions:  Program  Support,  Training  and  General 
Support. 


OUTCOMES  The  changes  (impact)  for  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  that  are 

expected  as  a result  of  a product(s)  or  service(s)  in  a project. 
Purpose  and  goal  statements  reflect  outcomes,  using  terms  like 
increase,  decrease,  or  improve. 

OUTPUTS  The  products  or  services  that  have  been  produced  in  a project, 

and  their  effects  on  the  population  targeted  for  intervention 
(beneficiaries).  Outputs  are  measured  at  the  objective  and 
milestone  level,  with  action-oriented  verbs. 

PCT  Peace  Corps  Trainee  (not  vet  sworn  in  as  a Volunteer) 


PCV  Peace  Corps  Volunteer 

PC/W  Peace  Corps  Washington.  Refers  to  Peace  Corps  headquarters 

and  the  offices/services  therein. 


PDO  Pre-Departure  Orientation.  A two-  or  three-day  program  held 

in  the  U.S.,  providing  departing  Trainees  an  overview  of  their 
overseas  assignments. 
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PRELIMINARY  PROJECT 
PLAN 

PROBLEM 

PROBLEM  STATEMENT 

PROGRAM 

PROGRAMMING 

PROJECT 

PROJECT  AGREEMENT 
PROJECT  CRITERIA 
PROJECT  PLAN 


Brief  document  that  summarizes  the  initial  project 
planning  steps  and  permits  verification  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
potential  project. 

An  existing  social  or  economic  need  that  in  good  probability  can 
be  addressed  by  applying  host-  country  and  Peace  Corps 
resources. 

A short  statement  defining  an  undesirable  situation  that  needs 
to  be  changed,  and  that  Peace  Corps  can  realistically  address. 

It  is  preceded  by  a definition  of  the  problem,  its  scope, 
consequences,  and  causes.  A problem  statement  is  the  basis  for 
defining  the  project  purpose  (the  full  or  partial  reversal  of  the 
problem). 

Refers  to  all  Volunteer  activities  within  one  country’.  Example: 
The  entire  Peace  Corps  operation  in  Costa  Rica,  including  all 
activities  in  which  Volunteers  are  involved,  is  referred  to  as 
the  Peace  Corps  Program  in  Costa  Rica. 

The  process  by  which  Peace  Corps  and  host  country  agencies 
work  together  to  design,  implement,  and  evaluate  Volunteer- 
based  projects. 

Refers  to  all  Volunteer  activities  related  to  a common  purpose, 
goal(s)  and  set  of  objectives.  Example:  Under  the  health  sector 
in  Costa  Rica,  there  are  two  projects  - one  Sanitation  Project  and 
one  Nutrition  Project  - each  with  a separate  set  of  goals  and 
objectives. 

Document  which,  although  not  legally  binding,  serves  as  a 
contract  between  Peace  Corps  and  the  host  country  agency, 
clearly  defining  th  goals,  objectives  and  details  of  the  project, 
as  well  as  the  responsibilities  of  each  party.  Also  known  as 
MOU,  or  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  in  some  countries. 

Official  Peace  Corps  policy  statement  that  defines  the 
parameters  each  project  must  strive  to  meet.  The  13  project 
criteria  provide  guidelines  for  implementing  Peace  Corps 
philosophy,  addressing  host  country  needs,  and  utilizing 
resources. 

The  written  agreement  between  Peace  Corps  and  a host  country’ 
agency  that  serves  as  a working  document,  defining  why  and 
how  they  will  proceed  with  a project  strategy  and  Volunteer 
assignments.  It  is  compatible  with  Peace  Corps  programming 
criteria  and  host  country  needs.  The  project  plan  often  is 
incorporated  into  a project  agreement  (or  MOU)  that  is  jointly 
signed. 


PROJECT  PARTICIPANTS 
PROJECT  PURPOSE 

PSC 

PSR 

PST 

PTO 

PTO 

QUALITATIVE  DATA 
QUANTITATIVE  DATA 
QTRS 

SECTOR 


All  those  involved,  in  any  way,  in  the  design, 
organization,  implementation,  evaluation  and  documentation 
of  a project  are  considered  to  be  participants. 


The  overall  reason  or  rationale  for  the  project,  answering  the 
question  - Why  should  this  project  exist?  It  represents  a full  or 
partial  reversal  of  the  problem  statement.  The  project  purpose 
should  include  a reference  to  how  the  beneficiaries'  condition 
will  change  for  the  better. 

Personal  Services  Contract.  Legally-binding  agreement  between 
Peace  Corps  and  an  individual  for  the  individual  to  provide  a 
remunerated  service  such  as  training  to  the  Peace  Corps. 

Project  Status  Report.  Annual  document , prepared  by  a Peace 
Corps  post,  reporting  on  progress  achieved  on  each  project. 

Using  these  documents,  PC/W  and  a Peace  Corps  post  review 
the  status  of  all  projects  in  that  country,  and  make  adjustments 
as  necessary. 

Pre- Service  Training.  Training  events  that  take  place  in  the 
country  of  assignment  before  trainees  are  sworn  in  as  Volunteers. 
Training  activities  cover  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  in 
technical,  language,  cross-cultural  and  personal  health/ safety 
areas. 

Programming  and  Training  Officer.  Associate  Peace  Corps 
Director  responsible  for  oversight  of  programming  and  training 
activities. 

Private  Voluntary  Organization.  A non-governmental  agency, 
funded  by  public  or  private  sources,  that  engages  in  human 
development  projects  or  assists  charitable  causes.  Sometimes 
referred  to  as  NGO,  or  non-governmental  organization 

Information  that  tells  about  the  quality  and  capacity  of  the 
project  or  program  and  includes  opinions,  feelings,  observable 
changes  in  people. 

Information  that  may  be  manipulated  statistically. 
Quantitative  data  includes  tabulations  of  frequency, 
percentages,  and  averages. 

Quarterly  Trainee  Request  Summary.  Document  submitted  four 
times  a year  to  Peace  Corps /Washington  (Office  of  Volunteer 
Recruitment  and  Selection)  by  each  Peace  Corps  post  to  project 
the  numbers  and  types  of  Volunteers  needed  for  the  country 
projects. 

Refers  to  all  Volunteer  activities  within  one  content  area. 

Peace  Corps  activities  are  classified  according  to  the  following 
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sectors:  agriculture,  education,  environment,  health,  small 
business  development  and  youth  development. 


SITE  SURVEY  (OR 
ASSESSMENT) 


SKILL  CLUSTER 
SOW 


SST 


SUPERVISOR 


TASK  ANALYSIS 


TCT 


TOT 


TOT  REPORT 


The  assessment  of  each  potential  Volunteer 
site  prior  to  initial  or  subsequent  placement  of  Volunteers.  The 
site  survey  assesses  community  conditions,  project-related 
conditions,  and  Volunteer  working  and  living  conditions. 

A range  of  qualifications  within  an  Assignment  Area,  some  or 
all  of  which  are  considered  acceptable  for  a specific 
assignment. 

Statement  of  Work.  Part  of  the  contractual  document  outlining 
the  responsibilities  of  a person  performing  a Personal  Services 
Contract  (PSC)  or  an  organization  performing  under  a non- 
Personal  Services  Contract.  The  SOW  is  included  in  the 
Request  for  Proposals  (RFP)  provided  to  contractors  who  wish 
to  bid  for  a training  program  or  other  Peace  Corps  contract. 

Stateside  Training.  A training  event  for  technical  skill- 
development  provided  in  the  United  States  when  PST  is  not 
available  in-country,  for  financial  or  technical  reasons.  SST  is 
provided  to  trainees  before  departure  for  their  assigned 
countries.  Length  of  training  varies  depending  upon  project 
needs  and  Trainees’  entry  skills. 

The  person  within  the  Host  Country  Agency,  whether 
governmental  or  non-governmental,  who  is  in  charge  of  a 
particular  department,  unit  or  other  group  to  which  a PCV  is 
assigned,  and  by  whom  the  PCV’s  work  is  supervised.  In  some 
cases,  the  supervisor  can  also  have  a counterpart  relationship 
with  the  Volunteer. 

A document  defining  the  responsibilities  of  a specific  Volunteer 
assignment  by  breaking  each  major  project  milestone  into  the 
activities  the  Volunteer  must  perform. 

Third  Country  Training.  PST  activity  that  takes  place  in  a 
country  other  than  the  United  States  or  the  country  of 
Volunteer  service,  scheduled  when  the  appropriate  training  is 
not  available  stateside  or  in-country.  TCT  typically  includes 
Trainees  from  more  than  one  country'. 

Training  of  Trainers.  A program  to  prepare  training  staff  for 
their  duties.  The  TOT  is  attended  by  the  Training  Manager, 
Coordinators,  Language  Instructors  and  other  instructors,  and 
support  staff  as  determined  by  the  Training  Manager. 

A written  report  which  compiles  the  results  of  the  TOT 
workshop.  The  report  includes  a general  assessment  of  the 
training  group  as  well  as  assessments  of  mdividual  training 
staff. 


TRAINING  DESIGN 


TRAINING  SYLLABUS 


VAD 


VOLUNTEER 

ASSIGNMENT 


VOLUNTEER 

GENERATIONS 


VRS 


Detailed  (hour-by-hour,  session-by-session)  outline  of  the 
training  philosophy;  goals;  session  objectives;  content, 
methodology,  and  activities  to  meet  objectives;  list  of  resources; 
and  evaluation  methods.  The  training  design  is  intended  for  use 
by  trainers. 

A detailed  outline  of  a training  event , meant  to  be  shared  with 
Trainees,  host  country  representatives,  and  interested  field 
staff.  A training  syllabus  is  developed  for  each  training  event 
and  includes  the  schedule,  learning  objectives,  activities,  and 
methodology  for  each  session. 

Volunteer  Assignment  Description.  The  document  outlining  the 
responsibilities,  activities,  work  objectives,  cross-cultural 
expectations,  living  conditions,  entry  skills,  and  other 
competencies  required  for  a given  Peace  Corps  Volunteer 
assignment.  It  is  used  by  placement  officers  to  select  and  place 
future  Volunteers,  and  to  inform  those  invited  to  become  PCVs 
about  the  assignment  they  are  being  offered. 

A set  of  responsibilities  to  be  undertaken  by  one  or  more  PCVs 
working  on  a project.  Example:  The  Nutrition  Project  in  Costa 
Rica  has  two  Volunteer  assignments:  1)  an  assignment  which 
includes  activities  requiring  the  skills  of  a person  with  a degree 
in  health  and/or  nutrition,  and  2)  an  assignment  which  includes 
activities  requiring  the  skills  of  a person  who  has  a background 
and  an  expressed  interest  in  community  extension  work  in 
health  and  nutrition. 

Successive  Volunteer  groups  serving  over  the  length  of  a 
project.  Generations  may  be  "evolving  ’,  with  each  group 
budding  on  the  work  of  the  preceding  one,  or  '"repeating"  with 
later  groups  undertaking  the  same  tasks  as  earlier  generations, 
but  at  new  sites. 

Office  of  Volunteer  Recruitment  and  Selection  located  at  Peace 
Corps/ Washington. 
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COMMERCIAL  Nearly  all  of  these  materials  have  been  made  available  to 
MATE  RIALS  posts  through  Information  Collection  and  Exchange  (ICE) 

since  1991.  Language  Coordinators  will  find  many  of  these 
titles  in  their  in-country  Resource  Center.  Most  are  still 
available  from  ICE,  so  their  ICE  numbers  are  indicated  in 
parentheses(). 

• E.  Thomas  Brewster  and  Elizabeth  S.  Brewster,  Language 
Acquisition  Made  Practical  (LAMP):  Field  Methods  for 
Language  Learners,  Lingua  House,  1976. 

An  early  self-directed  learning  manual.  It  is  overly 
prescriptive  and  it  relies  too  much  on  listen-and-repeat 
practice  activities,  but  this  book  also  contains  useful 
information  about  grammar,  pronunciation  and  ideas  for 
lesson  topics  with  tutors. 

• H.  Douglas  Brown,  Breaking  the  Language  Barrier: 

Creating  Your  Own  Pathway  to  Success,  Lntercultural  Press, 
Yarmouth,  MA,  1991,  (TR  053) 

Information  about  language  learning  written  in  a clear, 
friendly  style.  Especially  appropriate  for  trainees  or  PC  Vs. 

• H.  D.  Brown,  Principles  of  Language  Learning  and  Teaching, 
(third  Edition),  Prentice  Hall,  1994  (TR  023) 

A comprehensive  introduction  to  second  language  acquisition 
and  instruction.  Widely  used  in  US  language  teacher  training 
courses  in  universities. 

• Colin  Campbell  and  Hanna  Krvszewska,  Learner-Based 
Teaching,  (ED169) 

Ways  that  English  teachers  can  use  students'  experiences  as 
the  basis  for  lessons. 

• JoArin  Crandall,  Teaching  ESL  Through  Content  Area 
Instruction,  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  Washington  DC, 
1995. 

A short  book  describing  how  language  lessons  can  focus  on 
other  academic  subjects. 


• Zoltan  Domyei,  Sarah  Thurrell,  Conversation  and 
Dialogues  in  Action,  Prentice  Hall,  1992  (TR090) 

Suggestions  for  constructing  better,  more  realistic  dialogs  and 
creative  ways  to  teach  them. 

• James  G.  Henderson,  Reflective  Teaching : Becoming  an 
Inquiring  Educator , Macmillan:  NY,  1992  (ED174) 

Approaches  to  professional  development  that  go  beyond 
teaching  techniques  and  activities. 

• Arthur  Hughes,  Testing  for  Language  Teachers  (ED  084) 
Information  on  "traditional'’  classroom  testing,  explanations 
of  concepts,  such  as  validity  and  reliability. 

• Tom  Hutchinson  and  Alan  Waters,  English  for  Specific 
Purposes : A Learning-Centered  Approach , Cambridge 
University  Press:  NY  1986  (ED  139) 

The  most  widely  used  resource  regarding  special  purposes, 
language  instruction.  A bit  theoretical. 

• Fnederike  Klippel,  Keep  Talking:  Communicative  Fluency 
Activities  for  Language  Teaching , Cambridge  University 
Press,  1984  (ED  129) 

Speaking  activities  for  English  as  a Second  Language  classes, 
mostly  at  an  intermediate  level  or  higher. 

• MacCarthey,  Bernice,  The  4MAT  System:  Teaching  to 
Learning  Styles  with  Right/Left  Mode  Techniques , EXCEL 
Inc.,  1987,  Barrington,  II.,  (ED187) 

This  volume  explains  the  basic  ideas  behind  4MAT:  the  Kolb 
learning  styles  as  well  as  information  about  left-brain  and 
right-brain  processing.  The  writing  style  is  simple  and 
straightforward. 

• Anna  Maria  Malke  and  Ruth  Montalvan,  Bright  Ideas  (ED 
147) 

A 64-page  collection  of  English  teaching  ideas. 

• Terry  Marshall,  The  Whole  World  Guide  to  Language 
Learning  , Intercultural  Press,  Yarmouth,  MA,  1989  (TR  046) 

A short  self-directed  learning  manual  with  an  approach 
similar  to  the  Brewsters'  LAMP  book. 

• Patrick  Moran,  Lexicarry:  An  Illustrated  Vocabulary 
Builder  for  Second  Languages , Pro  Lingua  Associates: 
Brattleboro,  VT.  1990  (TR  061) 

A collection  of  generic  line  drawings  that  illustrate  common 
vocabulary.  A useful  source  of  pictures  to  be  used  in  the 
classroom. 

• Alice  Omaggio-Hadlev,  Teaching  Language  in  Context , 
(Second  Edition ),  Heinle  and  Heinle,  Boston,  Ma.  1993. 
(TR078) 

A standard  comprehensive  reference  bock  about  language 
teaching.  A bit  academic. 

• Rebecca  Oxford,  Language  Learning  Strategies:  What 
Every  Teacher  Should  Know,  (TR  060) 

An  academic  overview  of  language  learning  strategies. 
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• Peter  Renner,  The  Art  of  Teaching  A>dult$:  How  to  Become 
an  Exceptional  Instructor  and  Facilitator , PFR  Training 
Associates,  1994  (ED181) 

A guide  for  facilitating  workshops  and  sessions,  full  of 
practical  ideas,  clearly  described. 

• Pauline  Robinson,  ESP  Today:  A Practioner's  Guide , Prentice 
Hall,  NY,  1991. 

A reference  book  about  language  instruction  for  special 
purposes—brief  but  rather  academic. 

• Joan  Rubin  and  Irene  Thompson,  How  to  Be  a More  Successful 
Language  Learner , (Second  edition),  Heinle  & Heinle, 

Boston,  1994.  (TR089) 

A very  readable,  practical  book  for  language  learners, 
encouraging  independent  learning.  Good  chapters  about 
communication  and  language  learning  to  share  with  teachers 
in  a TOT. 

• Susan  Sheerin,  Self-Access,  Oxford  University  PressrNY, 
1989  (ED  168) 

A discussion  of  considerations  in  setting  up  and  managing  a 
self-access  English  language  learning  materials  center. 

• Christopher  Sion,  Recipes  for  Tired  Teachers:  Well- 
Seasoned  Activities  for  ESOL  Classroom , Addison-Weslev, 
Menlo  Park  CA,  1989  (ED132) 

Language  teaching  activities  to  adapt. 

• Language  Learning  Strategies  for  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
(R  069)  (Mary  Schleppegrell  and  R.  Oxford) 

A basic  introduction  to  learning  strategies  that  each  trainee 
should  receive. 

• Handbook  for  Classroom  Testing  in  Peace  Corps  Language 
Programs  (T  068) 

Now  somewhat  outdated,  a discussion  of  testing  techniques  to 
use  in  PST. 

• Peace  Corps  Language  Training  Curriculum  (T0074) 

A generic  competency-based  language  curriculum  for 

' survival."  (Included  on  the  CD  ROM  of  this  Resource  Kit) 

• ESP:  Teaching  English  for  Specific  Purposes  (M  031) 

A clear,  practical  introduction  to  this  field. 

• Teaching  English  as  a Second  or  Foreign  Language  (M  041) 

A general  overview  of  language  teaching  theory’  and 
methods,  written  for  the  non-specialist, 

• Nonformal  Education  Manual  (M  042) 

Teaching  ideas  and  session  plans  that  are  non-traditional  and 
not  necessarily  classroom-based. 

• Teaching  English  as  a Foreign  Language  to  Large , Multi- 
level Classes,  (M  046) 

Helpful  resource  for  information  on  4MAT  lesson  planning. 

• Culture  Matters:  Peace  Corps  Cross-Cultural  Workbook , 
(T0087) 

Essential  resource  for  integrating  cross-cultural  and  language 
instruction. 
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VIDEOS 


• PACA:  Participatory  Analysis  for  Community  Action , 
(M0053) 

This  manual  for  community  development  includes  several 
activities,  particularly  in  the  "Training"  section,  with 
implications  for  language  use 

• Adult  Language  Learning , A four-part  video  series 
Titles:  How  Adults  Learn,  Activating  Learning,  Making  it 
Relevant , Classroom  Procedures . 

These  short  videos  are  accompanied  by  three  booklets: 
"Participant  Course  book,"  "Activities  Book,"  and  "Trainer's 
Manual."  All  are  available  in  English  and  French. 
"Activities  Book"  is  available  in  Spanish.  Available  from 
the  Training  Division. 

• Diane  Larsen-Freeman,  Techniques  and  Principles  in 
Language  Teaching  (ED  144) 

There  are  four  USIS-produced  videos  and  a Peace  Corps- 
developed  trainers  guide  which  accompany  this  volume.  All 
are  available  from  ICE 
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INFORMATION  COLLECTION  AND  EXCHANGE 


Peace  Corps'  Information  Collection  and  Exchange  (ICE)  makes  available  the 
strategies  and  technologies  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  their  co- 
workers, and  their  counterparts  to  development  organizations  and  workers  who 
might  find  them  useful.  ICE  collects  and  reviews  training  guides,  curricula,  lesson 
plans,  project  reports,  manuals,  and  other  Peace  Corps-generated  materials 
developed  in  the  field.  Some  materials  are  reprinted  "as  is”;  others  provide  a 
source  of  field-based  information  for  the  production  of  manuals  or  for  research  in 
particular  program  areas.  Materials  that  you  submit  to  ICE  become  part  of  the 
Peace  Corps'  larger  contribution  to  development. 

Information  about  ICE  publications  and  services  is  available  through 


Peace  Corps 

Information  Collection  and  Exchange 
1990  K Street,  NW  - 8th  Floor 
Washington,  DC  20526 


Add  your  experience  to  the  ICE  Resource  Center.  Send  your  materials  to  us  so 
that  we  can  share  them  with  other  development  workers.  Your  technical 
insights  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  generation  of  ICE  manuals,  reprints,  and 
training  materials.  They  also  ensure  that  ICE  is  providing  the  most  up-to-date, 
innovative  problem  solving  techniques  and  information  available  to  you  and 
your  fellow  development  workers. 
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1ST  DESIGN 


TUTORING 

SYSTEMS 


Language  learning  is  not  something  that  ends  when  PC  Vs  are- 
sworn  in  and  sent  to  their  sites.  It  is  an  ongoing  process  that  is 
still  only  just  beginning  at  the  end  of  PST.  In  addition  to 
setting  up  the  PST  language  training,  most  Language 
Coordinators  must  also  set  up  systems  to  support  continued 
language  learning. 

This  involves  both  integrating  strategies  training  for 
independent  language  learning  into  your  PST  design  and  also 
setting  up  other  systems  to  assist  PCVs  in  continuing  this 
process  at  their  sites.  This  section  discusses  methods  that 
Peace  Corps  has  developed  to  encourage  and  assist  PCVs  in 
continuing  their  language  study  both  formally  and  informally 
after  PST. 

Language  Coordinators  are  responsible  for  designing  Language 
ISTs  to  continue  PCVs  formal  language  study.  Typically  these 
occur  from  3-6  months  after  PCVs  are  sworn-in,  and  focus  on 
technical  language  needs  that  PCVs  have  identified  as 
necessary  for  their  jobs.  Peace  Corps  countries  have 
developed  a wide  range  of  1ST  designs  to  meet  an  equally 
wide  range  of  PCV  needs. 

Many  Language  Coordinators  are  also  responsible  for  setting 
up  and  monitoring  the  system  of  monitoring  tutors  and 
reimbursing  PCVs  for  paid  language  tutors  or  language 
informants  at  their  sites.  Support  involves  not  only  defining 
policies  and  establishing  logistical  systems,  but  also 
providing  guidance  and  direction  for  both  PCVs  and  Tutors 
that  will  maximize  the  language  learning  potential. 
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LANGUAGE 

NEWSLETTERS 


LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 
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SELF-DIRECTED 
LEARNING 


TIPS  FROM 
LANGUAGE  CO- 
ORDINATORS 


Many  Language  Coordinators  write  a regular  column  in  the 
PCV  Newsletter  as  a way  to  maintain  attention  to  language 
learning  after  PC  Vs  are  sworn  in.  In  some  countries,  posts 
distribute  a separate  language  newsletter  with  materials  for 
ongoing  study,  suggestions  for  independent  learning,  and 
motivational  materials  such  ?s  jokes,  songs,  and  cultural 
information. 

Many  PC  Vs  are  really  learning  a second  language  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  and  don’t  have  a lot  of  information  or 
experience  in  identifying  effective  strategies  and  techniques. 
Many  PCVs  are  assigned  to  sites  where  it  is  difficult  to  find 
tutors  with  formal  training  in  language  teaching,  or 
understanding  of  the  structure  of  their  own  language. 

For  these  reasons,  a major  responsibility  for  Language 
Coordinators  is  to  develop  training  sessions  and  support 
materials  to  help  PCVs  identify  and  use  effective  strategies 
for  self-directed  learning.  Peace  Corps  has  developed  a 
number  of  useful  methods  for  fostering  awareness  of  the  issues 
and  techniques  for  self-directed  learning. 

Language  Coordinators  have  developed  this  list  of 
suggestions  for  ways  to  encourage  ongoing  language  learning  at 
vour  post. 

During  PST: 

• Start  integration  of  strategy  training  early  in  PST. 

• Administer  the  Strategy  Inventory  For  Language  Learning 
(SILL),  but  no  sooner  than  the  third  week  of  classes. 

• Allow  time  during  PST  when  Trainees  can  talk  in  English 
about  how  they  learn  (use  current  PCVs). 

• Give  Trainees  the  opportunity  to  assess  own  needs  and  set 
their  own  goals,  but  provide  structure  and  practice  in  doing 
this.  i.e.  - Have  Trainees  co-plan  lessons  with  instructors. 

• Build  independent  study  time  into  schedule. 

• Have  Trainees  read  about  and  attend  sessions  on  language 
learning. 

• Include  listening  tasks  and  practice  with  learning  logs  in 
community  assignments. 

After  PST: 

• Revisit  the  points  above  during  ISTs,  and  include  tips  and 
stories  in  the  Language  Newsletter. 

• Use  "non- language”  training  events  (mid-service  or 
technical  ISTs)  to  support  continuing  language  learning 

• Work  with  counterparts,  so  they  understand  their  role  in 
supporting  PCVs  continued  language  learning. 

• Ensure  that  the  PC  Staff  understands  all  three  lai  guage 
learning  goals 


• Provide  reference  materials,  and  help  PC  Vs  access 
materials. 

• Encourage  PCVs  to  seek  out  tutors  or  language  helpers. 


WHAT  THIS 

SECTION 

CONTAINS 


About  Tutors: 

• basic  issues  and  general  considerations  for  using  tutors  and 
language  informants 

• guidelines  and  samples  of  informational  materials  about 
tutoring 

• sample  forms  and  systems  for  monitoring  the  tutoring  process 
About  Newsletters: 

• guidelines  and  samples  of  materials  for  language 
newsletters  or  columns  in  the  PCV  newsletter 

About  Self-Directed  Language  Learning: 

• basic  issues  and  general  considerations  for  self  directed 
language  learning 

• descriptions  of  various  activities  and  techniques  for  self- 
directed  language-learning 

• systems  for  self-assessment  of  language  proficiency 

• information  about  and  training  sessions  for  learning 
strategies  training 

• training  session  plan  to  identify  individual  learning  styles 


This  section  contains  an  overview  of  activities  that  support 
ongoing  language  learning. 

About  If  "s: 

• basic  issues  and  general  considerations  frr  1ST  design 

• models  of  various  kinds  of  ISTs  and  activities  often  included 

• guidelines  and  samples  of  evaluation  techniques  for  the 
ISTs 

• guidelines  and  samples  of  1ST  Final  reports 


WHAT 

NEEDS  TO  BE 

DONE 


IDENTIFYING  ONGOING 
LANGUAGE  LEARNING  NEEDS 
FOR  YOUR  POST 


Every  post  has  different  needs  for  supporting  on-going  language  learning  after  the  PST.  In  some 
countries,  post-PST  language  training  systems  such  as  tutoring  programs,  language  newsletters, 
and  integrated  systems  for  1ST  training  design  are  well-established.  In  other  countries  such 
systems  are  less-well  developed.  Moreover,  newly  emerging  models  of  training  such  as 
Community-Based  Training  are  placing  an  even  greater  need  for  systems  to  promote  learner 
autonomy  and  responsibility,  and  require  that  these  issues  be  integrated  into  the  PST  curriculum 
as  well.  Unfortunately  self-directed  language  learning  is  a new  area  for  language  learning  in 
general,  so  there  are  few  models  to  look  at. 

In  order  to  help  you  assess  what  things  need  to  be  done  in  your  program.  Peace  Corps  Language 
Coordinators  developed  this  brief  checklist  to  help  you  determine  what  needs  you  have  in  your 
program  in  relation  to  some  of  the  issues  involved  in  ongoing  language  learning.  For  each  of  the 
items  below,  select  the  letter  of  the  response  that  best  describes  the  situation  at  your  post: 

A.  Completed  successfully 

B.  Completed,  but  needs  revision 

C.  Not  completed,  and  it  needs  to  be  done 

D.  Not  completed,  but  not  important  at  present 

Items  that  you  marked  with  a B or  C will  probably  need  further  development. 
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ON  GOING  LANGUAGE  LEARNING  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS 


1.  Information,  session  plans,  materials  and  systems  to  support  PCVs  in  selecting  and 
working  with  language  informants  or  tutors 

2.  Systems  to  monitor  PCVs  ongoing  learning  plan  with  tutors  and  provide  reimbursement 

3.  Clear  guidelines  about  policies  and  logistical  resources  for  ongoing  language  learning 
(how  much  tutors  can  be  paid,  how  many  hours  a PCV  may  claim  for  reimbursement, 
time-limits  effecting  tutoring  reimbursement,  etc.) 

4.  A variety  of  designs  for  sessions  at  both  PST  and  1ST  that  outline  and  practice  self- 
directed  language  learning  techniques  and  strategies. 

5.  A variety  of  materials  that  explain  and  practice  effective  language  learning 
strategies,  techniques  for  self-assessment,  and  specific  techniques  and  strategies  for 
self-directed  and  non-classroom  language  learning 

6.  A format  and  materials  for  a language  newsletter  or  “language  column"  in  the  PCV 
newsletter  that  provides  additional  information  about  the  language  and  encourages 
continued  language  learning 


TIME 

LINE 


SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE  FOR 
ACTIVITIES  TO  PROMOTE 
INDEPENDENT  LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 

Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  have  developed  this  suggested  timeline  for  introducing 
strategies  and  activities  that  promote  independent  language  learning. 


TIMELINE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 


BEFORE 
TRAINEES 
ARRIVAL  FOR 
PST 

• Provide  Trainees/ invitees  with  reading  material  about  | 

how  to  learn  a language. 

• Send  Trainees  information  about  your  language. 

• Send  copies  of  "Language  Learning  Strategies  for  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers." 

• Write  the  goals  of  language  program  in  consultation  with 
other  staff  and  share  them  with  invitees. 

• Establish  that  learning  the  language  is  an  expectation  of 
all  PCVs. 

• Suggest  that  Trainees  buy  and  bring  a bilingual  dictionary' 
and  a tape  recorder  to  help  them  in  their  language  learning. 

SOON  AFTER 
ARRIVAL 

• Introduce  the  language  program  including  a review'  of  the 
goals  of  the  language  training  program  and  material  from 
"Language  Learning  Strategies  for  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 

• Explain  to  Trainees  why  Peace  Corps  emphasizes  learning 
the  local  language  (second  Peace  Corps  goal)  even  when 
English  is  widely  used. 

• After  a w'eek  of  class,  administer  a Learning  Style  Inventory 
to  help  Trainees  reflect  on  their  preferred  ways  of  learning. 

EARLY  IN  PST 
(WEEKS  1-3) 


DURING  PST 
(WEEKS  4-9) 


NEAR  THE  END 
OF  PST  (WEEKS 
10-12) 


DURING 
MONTHS  1-4  OF 
PCV 

SERVICE/AT  1ST 


• Administer  the  SILL 

• Ha're  Trainees  help  decide  the  rules  in  the  language  class  or 
training,  such  as  Spanish  Only  hours  or  a table  at  lunch. 

They  should  help  decide  on  how  the  rules  will  be  enforced. 

• Offer  Trainees  a choice  of  which  type  of  class  group  to  be  in 
(on-  going).  This  could  be  based  on  their  preference  for  a fast 
or  slow  pace,  their  perception  of  their  own  level,  or  their  need 
for  more  or  less  emphasis  on  grammar. 

• Have  language  instructors  mention  strategies  (memorization 
techniques,  rewards,  etc.)  in  the  daily  classes  (on-going). 

• Hold  weekly  15-minute  meetings  to  discuss  use  of  language 
learning  strategies  (on-going). 

• Have  Trainees  set  their  own  language  learning  goals  . 

• Distribute  dictionaries;  provide  practice  in  how  to  use. 

• Explain  and  give  practice  in  using  a learning  log  or  journal. 

• Have  teachers  discuss  strategies  they  are  using  with 

Trainees. 

• Help  Trainees  learn  how  to  organize  their  language  lessons. 

• Have  Trainees  assist  teachers  in  planning  classes. 

• Have  Trainees  help  decide  what  topics  they'll  study- 
either  open-  ended  or  a choice  from  a few  options. 

• Review  language  program  goals  with  Trainees. 

• Assess  Trainees’  independent  learning  skills. 

• Help  Trainees  learn  how  to  select  and  work  with  a tutor. 

• Have  Trainees  practice  self-assessment. 

• Give  Trainees  an  orientation  to  useful  materials  in  the 

Resource  Center  or  Training  Library. 

• Have  Trainees  organize  their  own  language  lessons. 

• Develop  or  purchase  and  distribute  self-study  materials. 

• Give  Trainees  practice  working  with  a tutor. 

• Assess  Trainees’  independent  learning  skills. 

• Have  Trainees  develop  plan  for  continuing  language 
learning,  with  language  learning  goals  and  action  plan. 

• Have  Trainees  practice  self-assessment. 

• Have  Trainees  monitor  and  revise  their  progress  on 
language  learning  goals. 

• Conduct  a needs  assessment  and  hold  language  1ST  with 
sessions  on  self-directed  learning  and  effective  use  of  tutors 
and  tape  recorders. 

• Visit  PCVs  at  site  to  see  how  they  are  progressing. 

• Support  tutoring  program. 

• Keep  in  touch  with  PCVs  through  telephone  and  mail. 

• Include  language  learning  tips  and  stories  in  PCV 
newsletter. 

• Assess  effectiveness  of  independent  learning  support  given 

during  PST. 


OVER 

VIEW 


LANGUAGE  1ST  ISSUES  AND 
CONCERNS 


The  following  issues  and  concerns  should  be  considered  as  you  design  ISTs  for  your  post. 

GOALS  OF  1ST  Many  posts  report  great  benefits  of  holding  a language  1ST, 

usually  two  or  three  months  after  Volunteers  have  been  sworn 
in.  At  this  point,  PCVs'  motivation  is  usually  high,  they 
have  formed  a clearer  picture  of  their  needs  in  the  language 
and  have  a considerable  amount  of  language  learning 
experience  to  reflect  on.  The  language  1ST  should  be  designed 
to  meet  the  same  general  goals  as  the  PST  language  program: 

• achievement  of  specific  competencies, 

• enhancement  of  general  proficiency  Ibyel,  and 

• development  of  language  learning  skills. 

OVERALL  DESIGN  In  working  toward  these  three  goals,  the  language 
CONSIDERATIONS  coordinator  needs  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  Volunteers,  as 

determined  by  a needs  assessment  questionnaire  (along  with 
site  visits,  interviews  or  other  means),  the  relevance  of 
various  aspects  of  the  systems  of  the  language  that  could  be 
covered,  and  the  ongoing  learning  situation  of  the  Volunteers. 
The  result  should  be  a training  event  that  gives  the  PCVs 
options  and  variety,  while  including: 

• sessions  on  handling  specific  tasks  and  situations, 
especially  work-related  or  social  ones  that  were  too  difficult 
for  beginners, 

• exercises,  explanations,  and  activities  that  increase 
command  of  the  grammar,  writing,  and  sound  systems,  and 

• other  sessions  that  involve  reflection  on  language  learning 
and  skill  development  in  becoming  better  learners. 

All  language  ISTs  should  include  at  least  one  session  during 
which  PCVs  share  language  learning  experiences  and 
learning  tips  and  strategies.  The  area  of  evaluation  is  also 
important.  Consider  administering  a Peace  Corps  LP1  during 
the  1ST,  especially  if  it  is  a long  one.  And  don't  forget  to 
evaluate  the  1ST. 


OTHER 

QUESTIONS  TO 
ASK 


1.  WHICH 
LANGUAGE? 


2*  WHAT 
PROFICIENCY  * LEVEL? 


3*  SPECIFIC  NEEDS 


4.  WHAT  ABOUT 
GRAMMAR? 


5.  STAFFING 


The  questions  below  may  be  helpful  in  planning  a language 
1ST  and  deciding  how  to  balance  the  content  among  the  three 
goal-related  areas,  so  the  language  coordinator  can  begin  to 
address  the  resulting  preparation  tasks  and  logistical 
considerations. 

Is  the  focus  of  Lie  1ST  on  the  one  language  that  was  studied 
during  Pre-Service  Training  or  is  the  focus  to  be  on  a 
"secondary"  language  that  was  only  introduced  for  a few 
weeks  during  pre-sendee  training?  Or  will  both  be  offered  for 
different  Volunteers?  The  Language  Coordinator  needs  to 
look  at  what  was  covered  already  and  make  guesses  about  the 
progress  made  since  PST. 

Note  that  beginners  are  less  likely  to  want  to  focus  on  the 
process  of  learning,  but  they  may  be  willing  to  try  learning 
strategies  they  have  used  in  another  language. 

What  does  the  PCV  need  to  use  the  language  for?  In  what 
situations  and  with  whom?  Instructors  need  to  try  to  plan 
lessons  to  help  PCVs  manage  the  most  important 
communication  areas,  and  these  need  to  be  described  in  terms 
of  setting,  purpose  etc.  so  that  the  content  will  be  as  relevant 
as  possible  and  the  cultural  dimension  can  be  integrated.  A 
needs  assessment  questionnaire  should  be  sent  out  to  PCVs 
well  ahead  of  the  1ST  to  gather  this  information,  and  this 
can  be  supplemented  by  interviews  with  Volunteers,  APCDs 
and  others  who  may  have  useful  observations. 

The  situation  is  about  the  same  as  in  PST.  Influenced  by  their 
academic  language  learning  experiences  in  the  U.S.  and 
feeling  frustrated  at  their  limited  command  of  the  new 
language,  PCVs  may  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  how 
important  it  is  to  study  aspects  of  grammar.  There  are  a 
couple  of  guidelines  to  keep  in  mind. 

• First  is  that  new  material  must  be  practiced  in  order  to  be 
learned,  so  the  number  of  grammar  points  to  be  covered  must  be 
limited. 

• Second,  grammar,  like  vocabulary  and  pronunciation,  is  best 
seen  as  a means  to  an  end.  Grammar  explanations  and  practice 
activities  should  be  linked  to  a real  life  communication 
purpose,  one  for  which  greater  accuracy7  or  use  of  more  complex 
structures  is  important. 

Are  there  skilled,  experienced  teachers  of  this  language  who 
can  be  hired  for  the  1ST?  If  not,  can  you  begin  developing  a 
group  of  them?  1ST  language  instructors  may  be  ' groomed"  for 
PST  positions  later  on. 


What  is  the  continuing  language  learning  situation  of  the 
PC  Vs  in  the  field?  What  are  the  skills  of  the  tutors  that  the 
PC  Vs  are  using  in  the  field?  Are  they  trained  teachers  or  just 
informants?  In  other  words,  how  much  management  of  their 
own  learning  must  the  Volunteers  take  on? 

What  areas  related  to  continuing  language  learning  might 
benefit  Volunteers?  Are  there  areas  that  were  introduced 
during  PST  that  need  review  or  expansion?  How  about  areas 
that  need  to  be  addressed  for  the  first  time  now? 

• Orientation  and  practice  in  using  resources,  such  as 
dictionaries  and  grammar  reference  books 

• Tips  and  techniques  for  working  with  a tutor  or  informant 

• Practice  in  using  a tape  recorder 

• Organizing  your  learning:  How  to  plan,  monitor  and 
evaluate  your  own  learning 

• Language  learning  strategies  for  comprehending  and 
remembering 

• Information  about  language  and  communication,  as  in 
Chapter  Five  of  How  To  Be  a More  Successful  Language 
Learner  or  Chapter  One  of  Language  Learning  Strategies  for 
PCVs 

• Sharing  tips  and  experiences 

8*  USING  THE  What  is  the  importance  of  the  written  form  of  the  language  in 
PRINTED  WORD  supporting  continuing  learning?  Can  PCVs  use  newspapers  or 
other  written  materials  to  practice  with  at  their  sites? 

9*  LANGUAGE  How  difficult  is  this  language  likelv  to  be  for  Volunteers  in 

DIFFICULTY  the  field? 

•Is  it  a pidgin  or  Creole  language?  Is  it  a Romance  language 
or  one  that  has  a lot  of  cognates  with  English? 

•Does  the  language  have  a written  form,  and  if  so,  how 
widely  used  is  it?  How  closely  does  the  written  form  relate  to 
the  spoken  form  of  the  language?  Does  the  written  form  use  a 
non-Roman  alphabet? 

lO.  1ST  RESULTS  Can  this  language  1ST  result  in  useful  products?  Can  you  begin 
gathering  material  for  handouts  or  booklets  on  The  Most 
Common  Errors  or  The  Most  Frequently  Asked  Questions?  Can 
some  of  the  material  be  a start  for  tech-related  language 
materials  or  lessons  in  PST9  Could  the  1ST  generate  new'  ideas 
for  supporting  continued  language  learning,  including  1ST 
design? 


6*  FIELD  REALITY 


7.  SUPPORT  FOR 
CONTINUED 
LEARNING 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


LOGISTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
FOR  ISTS 


In  many  posts  the  Language  Coordinator  is  responsibile  not  only  for  designing  and  conducting  the 
1ST,  but  for  making  all  the  necessarily  logistics  arrangements  as  well.  Language  Coordinators 
have  provided  these  logistical  suggestions. 

SELECTING  A SITE  ♦ The  training  site  should  provide  the  facilities  needed  for 

training  e.g.  conference  rooms,  study  hall,  space  for  classes  or 
classrooms,  enough  tables,  chairs,  etc.  and  space  for  other 
language  training  activities  like  simulations,  role  plays  and 
skits. 

• The  training  site  should  be  accessible  by  host  families. 

• Check  that  the  training  conference  is  suitable  in  terms  of: 

- size  (the  number  of  people  attending  the  1ST,  big  enough  to 
provide  space  for  small  group  activities  and  all-group 
activities), 

- light, 

- location  in  town  (easy  access  to  public  transportation,  close 
enough  to  PC  office  in  cases  where  something  is  needed  to  be 
delivered  from  the  office), 

- location  close  to  places  where  participants  may  have 
lunches  (in  case  PC  is  not  prov  ding  them), 

- nice  areas  for  recreation  in  breaks,  and 

- make  sure  it  is  not  at  a place  rich  is  too  noisy. 

• When  preparing  a list  of  supplies/ materials,  specify  kind, 
si?e,  color  (for  paper,  pens,  pencils,  markers),  and  number  to 
enable  the  Admin,  unit  to  provide  you  with  what  is  really 
needed. 

• Check  that  you  have  everything  you  need  at  the  training 
site  before  the  start  of  1ST:  enough  chairs,  tables.  These  may 
also  include  supplies,  equipment,  handouts,  books,  etc.  Check 
all  equipment  as  to  their  usability.  Are  they  working  well? 
Are  they  on  the  right  voltage? 

• Check  wuth  the  Adnun  w’hether  everything  on  you  Supplier 
list  has  been  provided  and  make  sure  that  all  the  supplies 
are  transported  to  the  training  site  one  dav  prior  to  IS  T or  at 


OBTAINING 

SUPPLIES 


TYPICAL 
SUPPLIES 
NEEDED  FOR 
LANGUAGE  1ST 


least  a couple  of  hours  before  you  start  (because  of  the 
availability  of  the  training  site)  so  that  you  can  have  the 
conference  room  set  up. 

The  specific  supplies  you  need  will,  of  course  depend  on  a 
number  of  variables,  such  as  number  of  participants,  budget 
available,  goals  of  the  1ST,  and  what  kinds  of  supplies  you 
might  have  left  over  from  the  PST.  When  identifying  and 
organizing  needed  supplies  it’s  useful  to  consider  three  basic 
categories:  hardware  (TV/ video,  newsprint,  markers,  white 
board  etc.);  participant  supplies  (notebooks,  pens,  lang. 
folders,  needs  assessment  survey  report,  1ST  schedule,  etc.); 
and  trainer  resources  such  as  1ST  manuals  and  reference  books, 
etc.)  This  list  of  supplies  is  for  an  1ST  for  40  participants: 


SAMPLE  1ST  SUPPLY  LIST 

HARDWARE 

PARTICIPANT 

OTHER  SUPPLIES 

SUPPLIES 

computer  - 1 

folders 

diskettes 

pens  - 40 

rulers 

printer  - 1 

notebooks  - 40  (small, 

colored  pencils 

extension  cords  - 2 

40  sheets) 

colored  paper 

photocopier  - 1 

scissors  - 4 

copy  paper  - 1 box 

highlighters  * 5 

TV  set 

staplers  - 2 

video  camera 

staples  • 1 box 

video  cassette  recorder 

glue  • 3 

video  cassettes-  5 

pencils  -4-5 

audio  taperecorder(s) 

scotch  tape  - 6 rolls 

audio  cassettes  - 10 

paper  clips  - different 

flipchart  stands  • 6 

sizes 

flipchart  paper  - 3 pads 

cardboard  paper  (white)  - 

markers  - (different 

10  sheets 

colors)  25 

colored  pencils  - several 

sets 

12 


SAMPLES 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


1ST  PLANNING  CHECKLIST 

This  planning  checklist  was  developed  for  an  1ST  in  Nepal  to  help  identify  when  various 
logistical  arrangements  need  to  be  made. 


1ST  TIMELINE 

THREE  TO  FOUR 
MONTHS  BEFORE 
THE  EVENT 

• Determine  1ST  site  and  make  necessary  arrangements. 

• Memo  to  PCVs  with  dates  and  need  assessment 

SIX  WEEKS  BEFORE 
THE  EVENT 

• Memo  to  PCVs  with  site,  confirmed  dates,  and  typical  daily 
schedule 

• Notification  of  language  staff 

• Request  vehicle  - if  necessary. 

TWO  TO  THREE 
VEEKS  BEFORE 
THE  EVENT 

• Summarize  results. 

• Organize  language  materials. 

• List  necessary  materials  and  handouts. 

ONE  WEEK  BEFORE 
THE  EVENT 

• Language  staff  list  to  country  director  for  approval 

• Language  staff  preparation  begins. 

• Memo  to  PCVs  containing  last  -minute  information 

• Organize  necessary  handouts  and  matenals. 

• Make  all  necessary  copies. 

• Pack  boxes. 

THE  DAY  BEFORE 
THE  EVENT 

♦ Go  over  the  materials  checklist. 

• Load  boxes. 

SAMPLES 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


1ST  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


This  needs  assessment  form  was  developed  for  an  1ST  in  Romania.  Note  that  in  addition  to 
questions  about  specific  topics  Volunteers  would  like  to  see  covered,  it  also  asks  questions  about 
situations  for  language  use.  Volunteers'  self-assessment  and  what  they  are  doing  about  on-going 
language  learning 


Needs  Assessment  for  Language  1ST 

(Please  briefly  answer  the  following  questions  to  help  us  plan  the  event ) 

Date:  

From: 

Sector: 

1.  Here  is  a list  of  topics  included  in  the  1ST  Language  Manual.  In  case  you  want  to 
study  from  it,  please  rank  the  choices  below  using  1 for  the  most  preferred: 

Life  of  a PCV  in  Romania 

The  Romanian  Family 

The  Romanian  Mentality 

Slang 

Human  Nature 

Social  and  Political  Issues 

Romanian  Thought 

Romanian  Literature 

If  you  are  interested  in  other  topics,  please  identify  which  : 


2.  What  cultural/cross-cultural  issues  do  you  want  to  be  addressed  in  the  upcoming 
Language  1ST?  Please  be  specific. 

3.  Please  identify,  in  general,  your  job-related  language  training  needs,  i.e..  Do  you 
need  to  speak  Romanian  6 hours  a day  at  the  office,  or  one  hour  per  week  only?  Do 
you  need  Romanian  to  talk  to  clients  or  at  a meeting,  etc.? 

4.  Please  list  specific  areas  you  would  like  to  be  addressed  at  the  Language  1ST  for 
your  language  improvement  in  communicating  in  the  work  setting.  What  kinds  of  things 
do  you  need  to  be  able  to  say/understand? 


5.  Here  are  activities  we  are  considering  for  the  Language  1ST.  Please  rank  the  choices 
below  using  1 for  the  most  preferred: 

Conversation  Activities 

Pronunciation  Exercises 

Listening  Activities 

Explanation  and  Practice  of  Grammar  Rules 

Reading  Practice 

Writing  Practice 

Technical  Language 

Other  (Please  specify  what) 

6.  List  specific  grammar  areas  to  be  covered  during  1ST  sessions. 


7.  List  4 or  5 real-life  situations  in  which  you  wished  you  had  used  Romanian  to 
communicate  but  you  were  not  able  to.  Please  be  specific  about  where  this  was,  with 
whom  you  wanted  to  communicate  in  Romanian,  what  exactly  you  wanted  to  talk  about. 


8.  Rate  your  current  level  of  Romanian  on  the  following  scale: 

1 - unable  to  understand  and  communicate  at  all 

2 - able  to  communicate  on  limited  survival  level 

3 - able  to  speak  and  communicate  with  certain  limits  in  any  situation 

4 - feel  comfortable  in  using  Romanian  in  most  situations 

9.  Rate  your  current  level  of  using  Romanian  in  a job  specific  setting  (i.e.  rate  the 
technical  language  competencies  you  are  able  to  perform): 

1 - unable  to  understand  and  communicate  at  all 

2 - able  to  communicate  on  limited  level 

3-  feel  comfortable  in  using  Romanian  in  most  working  situations 


10.  Do  you  have  a language  tutor?  Yes 

How  many  hours  per  week  do  you  study  with  a tutor? 
What  textbooks  / materials  / resources  do  you  use? 


1 1 . Do  you  study  on  your  own?  Yes 

How  many  hours  per  week  do  you  study?  

What  textbooks  / materials  / resources  do  you  use? 

12.  Other  suggestions  to  help  us  plan  a useful  1ST 


SUGGESTIONS 
FROM  LANGUAGE 
COORDINATORS 


• Give  PCVs  an  opportunity  to  assess  own  needs  and  set  their 
own  goals  but  provide  structure  and  practice  in  doing  this.  (i.e. 
Have  PCVs  co-plan  lessons  with  instructors.) 

• In  vour  needs  assessment  ask  the  participants  about  the 
kind  of  process  to  be  used  in  the  1ST  delivery  (open  space, 
structured  sessions,  work  groups  to  produce  or  research 
different  projects/ plans.) 

• If  possible,  share  results  of  the  needs  assessment  with  the 
group  before  they  arrive  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  1ST.  This 
will  give  the  Volunteers  an  opportunity  to  prepare  mateiials 
which  they  might  need. 
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SAMPLES 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


1ST  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


Language  ISTs  have  the  same  general  goals  as  the  PST  language  program:  achievement  of 
specific  competencies,  enhancement  of  general  proficiency  level,  and  development  of  language 
learning  skills.  But  you  may  wish  to  develop  more  specific  and  focused  objectives.  Typically  these 
are  formulated  after  the  results  of  the  1ST  needs  assessment  have  been  collected  and  analyzed. 
Here  are  the  goals  that  were  developed  for  an  1ST  from  the  sample  needs  assessment  that  was 
developed  by  Peace  Corps  Romania. 


LANGUAGE  1ST  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


GOAL:  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  PCVs  to  speak  Romanian  and  to  improve 
their  language  skills 

OBJECTIVES  : By  the  end  of  the  1ST,  the  PCVs  will  be  able  to  : 

• Review  Romanian  language  competencies 

• Use  vocabulary  and  functions  beyond  survival  needs. 

• Meet  individual  needs. 

• Expand  on  and  use  work-related  language. 

• Design  a plan  for  continuation  of  language  learning  back  at  one's  site. 

• Demonstrate  appropriate  behavior  in  various  cross  - cultural  situations  . 

• Evaluate  overall  language  knowledge. 


SAMPLES 
PROM  THE 

FIELD 


SAMPLE  1ST  SCHEDULES 


The  length  and  schedule  of  your  1ST  will,  like  any  other  training  event  discussed  in  this  manual 
depend  on  such  matters  as  logistics  and  available  resources  and.  Thus,  ISTs  may  vary  in  length 
from  a single  day  to  a couple  of  weeks  in  duration.  Here  are  two  sample  schedules  for  a five- 
day  and  a one-day  1ST.  This  first  schedule  was  developed  for  a five-day  1ST  in  Romania 
(sample  goals  and  needs  assessment  questionnaire  for  this  event  are  included  above).  Volunteers 
traveled  to  the  site  on  Monday  and  returned  to  their  posts  on  Sunday. 


FIVE  DAY  1ST 


wtn-mmm 

■Bni 

8:15-  8:30 

Check-in 

8:30-10:30 

Romanian 

Traditions 

10:30-11 :00 

Break 

11:00-12:00 

Language  1 

OPTIONAL 
12:00-1:00 

Admin.  Per  diem  & 
Travel  Reimburse 

8:15-  8:30 

Check-in 

8:30-10:30 
Language 
LESSON  7 
10:30-11 :00 

Break 

11:00-12:30 

Language 

OPTIONAL 

8:15-  8:30 

Check-in 

8:30-10:30 

Language 

LESSON  6 

10:30-11 :00 

Break  ' 

11:00-12:30 

Language 

OPTIONAL 

8:15-  8:30 

Check-in 

8:30-10:30 

Language 

LESSON  3 

10:30-11:00 

Break 

11:00-12:30 

Language 

OPTIONAL 

8:15-  8:30 

Check-in 

8:30-10:30 

Language 

ROUND-UP 

10:30-11:00 

Break 

11:00-12:30 

Language 

Evaluation- 

interviews 

L 

u 

N 
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2:00-3:30 

Technical 

Language 

3:30-  3:45 

Break 

3:45-  5:15 
Community 
Mtg  w/CD 

2:00-4:00 

Technical 

Language 

4:00-4:15 

Break 

4:15-5:30 
Sector  Meetings: 
SBD  -Speaker 
SW  - Meeting  with 
PCV's 

TEFL-Library  Visit 

AFTERNOON 

FREE 

2:00-3:15 

Technical 

Language 

3:15-3:30 

Break 

3:30-5:00 

Medical 

2:00-  3:30 

Language 

Evaluation 

Interviews 

3:30-  3:45 

Break 

3:45-  5:00 

Closure - 
IST-Evaluation- 
4:00  - on 
Party  at  CD's 
House 

The  second  schedule  is  for  a one-day  1ST  that  was  held  in  Moldova.  It  was  designed  to  mirror 
events  in  the  national  elections,  which  were  being  held  around  the  same  time  as  the  1ST.  It  was 
one  of  several  "Language  Weekends”  that  were  scheduled  throughout  the  year. 


Language  Weekend 
PC  Moldova,  Chisinau 
The  Great  Electoral  Campaign 

9.00-9.15 

Welcome  and  orientation  (together) 

9.15-10.00 

Parties'  conferences  ( divide  into  two  groups) 

- choosing  the  name 

- designing  party's  symbol 

- designing  party’s  program  in: 

- political  area 

- economical  area 

- socio-cultural  aspects 

- educational  system 

- international  relations 

1 0.00-1 1 .00  Electoral  Debate  (together) 

1 . Candidates  - present  their  party's  program 

2.  "Managers"  - “advertise"  their  candidate 

3.  Electors  - agree  with  their  team,  disagree  with  the  "oppositions" 

11.00-11.30 

Starting  a New  Civilization  (two  groups) 

11.00-12.00 

Reading  for  fun 

12.00-1.00 

LUNCH  (together) 

1 .00-2.00 

Answering  questions 

2.00-2.30 

Grammar 

2.30-3.00 

Feedback/Evaluation 

THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


SELECTING  SUCCESSFUL  1ST 
ACTIVITIES 

WHERE  TO  FIND  Many  of  the  activities  that  you  will  want  to  use  for  PST  are 
ACTIVITIES  also  useful  for  ISTs  as  well  and  are  discussed  elsewhere  in 

this  Resource  Kit.  Refer  to  Section  5 (Principles  of  Learning 
and  Teaching)  for  lists  of  general  language  learning  and 
practice  activities  as  well  as  bibliographies  listing  other 
teacher  resource  materials  that  are  available  from  Peace 
Corps  Washington  , the  in-country  resource  center,  or  the 
training  library  at  your  post.  Information  later  in  this  section 
includes  session  designs  for  strategies  training  and  self- 
directed  language  learning. 

Posts  usually  develop  their  own  lists  of  favorite  techniques 
and  practice  activities,  but  no  single  set  of  activities  will 
work  equally  well  for  every  1ST  (or  even  for  every  grouping 
within  a single  1ST).  Deciding  which  activities  will  be  the 
most  successful  for  your  program  can  be  a challenging  job  for 
Language  Coordinators  who  lack  experience  with  Peace  Corps 
training.  In  Section  8 (PST)  some  of  the  general  considerations 
of  choosing  specific  activities  are  discussed  in  detail.  Refer  to 
that  information  for  a more  detailed  discussion  of  the  issues 
that  need  to  be  considered  when  choosing  activities  for  any 
training  design. 


FACTORS  TO 
CONSIDER  WHEN 
SELECTING 
ACTIVITIES 


SAMPLES 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


EFFECTIVE  1ST  ACTIVITIES 


This  is  a list  of  activities  that  teachers  found  especially  effective  at  an  1ST  in  the  Philippines. 
Remember,  though,  that  a list  that  would  be  developed  by  and  for  vour  program  will  probably 
be  different.  Detailed  descriptions  of  these  practice  activities  can  be  found  in  Section  5 
(Principles  of  Learning  and  Teaching)  of  this  Resource  Kit. 


Effective  General  Language  Activities 

Pictionary 

Charade 

Association  Game 
The  Last  Word  is  Mine 
Hangman 

Effective  Group  Activities 

Grammar  Sessions 
Message  Relay 
Cocktail  Party 
Songs 

Culture  Discussion 

Effective  Individual  (one-on-one;  tutor/student)  Activities 
Praxeogram 
Treasure  Island 
Daily  Teaching  Cycle  (LAMP) 

Celebrity  Game 
Diagnostic  Tests 
Paper  Bag  Charade 
Shop  Talk 
Drills 

Transformation 
Expansion 
Constructalogue 
Grammar  Sessions 
Information  Gap 
Picture  Study 


EVALUATING  ISTS 


WHY  EVALUATE? 


WHAT  TO 
EVALUATE? 


HOW  TO 
EVALUATE? 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


Like  other  training  events,  ISTs  should  include  a formal 
evaluation  by  the  participants.  Elsewhere  in  this  Resource 
Kit  we  discuss  the  reasons  why  evaluation  is  important  in 
more  detail,  and  in  particular  its  usefulness  in  refining  and 
improving  training  design. 

Typically  workshop  evaluation  forms  ask  for  participant 
feedback  on  the  usefulness  of  specific  sessions  and  the  overall 
organization  of  the  1ST.  In  Section  3 (Curriculum 
Development)  there  is  a discussion  of  the  general  guidelines 
offered  by  the  PATS  Training  Supplement  on  the  kinds  of 
information  (about  content,  process,  management  and 
outcomes)  that  your  evaluation  should  be  designed  to  elicit. 
You  should  review  that  information  before  designing  an 
evaluation  form  for  your  own  1ST.  But  remember  that  you  will 
also  want  to  design  an  evaluation  form  and  process  that  will 
get  the  kinds  of  information  that  you  consider  most  necessary 
for  your  specific  needs.  The  scope  and  organization  of  your 
evaluation  will,  thus,  depend  on  what  you  want  to  know 
about  the  effectiveness  of  your  particular  event.  For  example, 
if  you  held  the  training  at  a new  site  you  would  probably 
include  questions  on  how  the  participants  felt  about  the 
logistical  arrangements  and  the  location  of  the  event.  If  you 
increased  the  length  of  the  1ST  from  three  to  five  days,  you 
would  probably  want  to  know  how  participants  felt  about  the 
new  schedule. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  various  program  assessment  instruments 
(open-ended  responses  vs.  numerical  ratings,  written  form  vs. 
oral  interview,  etc.)  are  discussed  at  length  in  other  sections 
of  this  Resource  Kit  (in  the  discussions  of  Needs  Assessment 
and  Curriculum  Evaluation  in  Section  3 (Curriculum 
Development),  and  in  Section  7 (Assessment).  You  may  want 
to  review  those  sections  before  deciding  on  a final  format  for 
your  own  evaluation.  Whichever  system  you  choose,  you 
should  strive  for  one  that  is  easy  to  administer  and  to 
analyze,  and  that  elicits  useful  information  for  redesign  and 
improvement  of  future  ISTs. 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 


FIELD 


SAMPLE  1ST  EVALUATION 
FORM 

This  is  a general  1ST  evaluation  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Romania.  Note  the  mix  of  numerical 
ratings  and  open-ended  questions.  Note  also  that  the  evaluation  not  only  assesses  effectiveness 
of  the  1ST,  but  also  asks  Volunteers  to  reflect  on  how  they  will  continue  to  use  the  information 
back  at  their  sites.  As  with  many  of  the  forms  included  in  this  manual,  the  space  provided  for 
participant  responses  should  be  larger  than  shown  here. 


PCV's  name  (optional). 


Language  1ST  Evaluation 

Disagree 

I .  1ST  was  well  organized.  1 2 

2. 1ST  goals  and  objectives  were  clear.  1 2 

3. 1ST  fully  met  the  stated  goals/  objectives.  1 2 

4.  Content  of  the  1ST  met  my  needs.  1 2 

5.  Materials  were  useful.  1 2 

6.  Grouping  and  teaching  style  were  effective.  1 2 

7. 1 felt  I was  encouraged  to  participate  fully.  1 2 

8.  My  attendance  at  1ST  will  prove  beneficial.  I 2 

Comments: 

9. 1 liked  the  following  two  (three)  sessions: 

because: 

1 0.  Other  things  I liked  about  the  1ST  were  : 

I I .  1 did  not  like  the  following  two  tthree)sessions: 

because: 

12.  Other  things  I didn't  like  about  the  1ST  were  : 

1 3. 1  would  like  to  make  the  following  suggestions  for  future  ISTs: 


Agree 

3 4 5 
3 4 5 
3 4 5 
3 4 5 
3 4 5 
3 4 5 
3 4 5 
3 4 5 


14.  After  returning  to  my  site,  I am  planning  to  follow  up  on  areas  covered  in  the 
1ST  in  these  ways  : 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


1ST  FINAL  REPORTING 
GUIDELINES 

PURPOSES  OF  A A final  report  of  your  1ST  is  an  important  document.  It  records 
FINAL  REPORT  how  the  training  was  organized,  what  worked  well  and  what 

didn’t,  and  what  particular  recommendations  you  have  for 
future  training  events.  Although  the  final  reports  for  ISTs  are 
generally  not  as  extensive  as  those  for  PST,  they  are  still 
extremely  valuable  in  improving  your  training  design. 

A number  of  final  reports  from  different  kinds  of  ISTs  are 
included  on  the  CD-ROM  that  accompanies  this  manual. 

They  are  an  excellent  source  of  information  on  different  kinds 
of  program  designs. 

To  prepare  the  1ST  report,  it's  important  to  set  up  a procedure 
for  recording  session  designs  and,  in  particular,  making 
comments  about  their  effectiveness  and  any  recommended 
changes  while  you  are  conducting  the  1ST.  Although  this 
initial  evaluation  is  from  the  trainer's  perspective,  it  still 
provides  important  information  for  others  who  might  want  to 
replicate  or  revise  the  session.  While  session  descriptions 
may  not  appear  in  their  full  form  as  part  of  your  final  report, 
they  are  nonetheless  important.  You  can  integrate 
information  from  participant  evaluations  at  a later  stage. 
Other  typical  contents,  (such  as  a workshop  overview, 
descriptions  or  schedules)  will  need  to  be  part  of  your  1ST 
preparation  process,  so  compiling  the  report  should  be  neither 
difficult  nor  time  consuming. 

Report  formats  vary  from  post  to  post,  but,  most  contain: 

• Information  on  where  the  1ST  was  conducted,  how  long,  etc. 

• Description  of  training  staff  and  participants  (number, 
background,  required  skills,  etc.) 

• Overview  of  1ST  goals  and  objectives 

• Information  on  sessions  and  schedule  (the  basic  design  of  the 
event,  number  of  days,  etc.) 

• Summary  of  participant  evaluations 

• Recommendations  for  follow-up  training  for  this  specific 
group  of  Volunteers 

• Recommendations  for  design  changes  for  this  kind  of  1ST 


BASIC  ELEMENTS 
OF  1ST  FINAL 
REPORTS 


FINAL  REPORT 
FORMAT  AND  1ST 
PLANNING 


SAMPLES 

FROM  THE 


FIELD 


SAMPLE  1ST  FINAL  REPORT 

This  excerpt  is  from  a final  report  of  an  1ST  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Romania.  The  schedule 
for  this  1ST  appears  earlier  in  this  section.  As  you  can  see  from  this  format,  the  schedule 
doesn’t  have  to  be  included  in  the  final  report  itself,  although  a descriptive  overview  is 
essential  to  provide  an  accurate  record  of  the  major  design  features. 


LANGUAGE  1ST  1996  -FINAL  REPORT 

To  : CD  From  : LC 

cc. : CD  Secretary 

SUMMARY 

The  report  contains : 

• a brief  description  of  the  event  including:  time,  site,  goals,  preparation, 
schedules,  participation,  curriculum,  language  staff,  procedures,  materials. 

• comments  on  major  achievements  of  the  training 

• general  recommendations 

• attachments  : schedule,  PCVs  evaluation 

• DESCRIPTION 

Time  and  site:  The  Language  1ST  took  place  Jan.  2-8  , 1996.  starting  on  a 
Tuesday  and  ending  on  a Monday,  so  we  had  training  over  the  weekend. 

The  training  site  was  selected  according  to  location  of  the  hotel  and  facilities  offered. 
We  wanted  to  be  in  a school  that  would  offer  Peace  Corps  some  of  the  best 
accommodations  that  are  to  be  found  in  similar  institutions  in  Bucharest.  The  St.  Sava 
High  School  offered  us  incredible  support  and  good  facilities  : seven  classrooms  with 
individual  desks  , one  of  them  accommodating  the  whole  group,  a special  room  for  the 
teachers,  a coffee  area  , the  help  of  the  Administrator,  and  three  cleaning  ladies.  We 
had  a lot  of  help  from  the  Bucharest  District  of  Education,  who  facilitated  the  approvals 
to  use  the  school. 

1ST  Preparation  : The  actual  preparation  started  by  mid  October,  two  and  a half 
months  before  the  event,  with  looking  at  hotels  in  Bucharest  and  checking  the 
availability  of  the  possible  teachers.  A Needs  Assessment  was  conducted  at  the 
beginning  of  November  to  determine  PCVs1  expectations  and  interest  in  the  training  . 
The  results  of  this  were  the  basis  for  the  schedule  and  the  content  of  the  training  . 

1ST  Goals  : The  objectives  of  the  training  were  determined  after  processing  the 
Needs  Assessments  . The  goal  was  to  enhance  PCVs  effectiveness  in  their  service 
by  providing  an  opportunity  to  speak  Romanian  and  to  improve  their  language  skills 
The  whole  training  was  geared  towards  individual  needs,  including  a large  variety  of 
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topics,  language  functions  and  classroom  activities.  The  objectives  were  the  following: 
By  the  end  of  the  training  PCVs  will  be  able  to : 

Review  Romanian  language  competencies 

Use  vocabulary  and  functions  beyond  survival  needs. 

Meet  individual  needs. 

Expand  on  and  use  work-related  language. 

Design  a plan  for  continuation  of  language  learning  Lack  at  one's  site. 

Demonstrate  appropriate  behavior  in  various  cross  - cultural  situations  . 

Evaluate  overall  language  knowledge. 

Schedule  : Although  it  was  a challenge  to  design,  the  schedule  turned  our  to  be 
one  of  the  most  appreciated  things  by  the  PCVs.  Altogether  there  were  five  days  of 
training,  starting  at  9.00  and  finishing  at  3.30  p.m.,  (see  attached  schedules),  aimed  at 
creating  a relaxed  atmosphere  so  that  PCV  s enjoy  coming  to  school  and  attending 
classes.  Three  90-minute  sessions  were  scheduled  every  day,  two  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon.  All  were  ‘choice*  sessions,  for  which  PCVs  had  to  sign  up, 
selecting  from  five  to  seven  options.  The  first  sessions  concentrated  on  review,  the 
second  sessions  on  LSP  or  the  1ST  Manual  and  the  afternoon  sessions  on  cultural 
topics.  Some  sessions  were  repeated,  so  that  PCVs  had  the  chance  to  attend,  even 
if  they  wanted  two  sessions  that  were  scheduled  at  the  same  time.  We  had  a total  of  21 
hours  of  language  instruction. 

Participation  : All  PCVs  from  Romania  5 took  part  in  this  training.  Their  presence 
and  participation  in  training  was  far  better  than  the  pervious  years,  given  also  the  fact 
that  training  was  scheduled  right  after  winter  vacation.  With  very  minor  exceptions,  all 
PCVs  were  present  for  all  sessions. 

Curriculum  : The  curriculum  was  topic  and  review  oriented.  We  wanted  PCVs  to 
focus  on  how  much  they  remember  from  PST  and  to  work  on  improving  areas  of 
individual  interest  such  as:  job-related  language,  life  in  Romania,  Romanian  culture,  or 
grammar.  Each  lesson,  even  the  more  structured  grammar  ones,  were  speaking 
oriented,  having  a conversational  format. 

The  language  staff:  The  teachers  were  selected  from  the  teachers  at  the  PST, 
based  on  their  previous  experience  at  ISTs  and  on  their  evaluation  at  PST.  All 
teachers  were  interviewed,  and  seven  out  of  the  nine  that  applied  were  selected. 
Throughout  the  training  and  during  preparation  days  teachers  acted  very 
professionally,  were  supportive  of  each  other,  and  showed  an  excellent  team  spirit. 
They  responded  very  positively  to  the  ‘choice"  1ST  idea,  although  it  meant  much  more 
work  for  them  than  just  teaching  the  1ST  Manual.  Based  on  the  input  they  had  at  the 
PST,  they  were  happy  to  teach  lessons  on  Romanian  culture,  such  as  Romanian 
history,  music,  media,  and  traditions.  Also,  they  were  eager  to  implement  some  of  the 
lessons  they  had  been  working  on  as  part  of  the  LSP  project.  They  prepared  lesson 
plans  and  worksheets  well  in  advance,  over  the  Christmas  period,  so  that  everything 
was  ready  before  we  began.  During  training  they  were  very  supportive  of  the  PCVs 
and,  as  they  said,  extremely  well  prepared  for  class.  They  are  the  main  factor  for  the 
success  of  this  1ST. 

Training  procedures:  Organizing  groups  in  a "choice"  training  is  difficult.  We 
decided  to  have  people  sign  up  just  for  the  first  two  days,  and  on  the  second  day , for 
the  rest  of  three  days  , to  give  them  a chance  to  see  how  things  are  going,  and 
.eventually,  to  change  their  minds.  Sessions  started  to  repeat  during  the  last  two  days, 
so  people  could  choose  more  easily  according  to  their  interests  and  based  on  how  the 
first  two  days  went.  The  idea  was  to  give  as  much  freedom  of  choice  as  possible.  The 
two  questions  one  usually  deals  with  in  assigning  groups  are  how  to  do  balanced 
groups  of  only  five  to  seven  students  and  how  to  avoid  a mixture  of  levels  in  a group. 
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We  dealt  with  the  first  by  repeating  sessions  that  appeared  more  frequently  in  the 
Needs  Assessment  results,  and  by  formatting  the  sign  up  sheet  with  only  seven  spots 
to  one  class.  For  the  second  question,  we  organized  different  level  groups  for  all 
possible  sessions,  a slow  and  an  faster  paced  one.  The  whole  process  was 
introduced  by  first  signing  up  those  had  expressed  specific  preferences  for  one 
session  or  another.  Worksheets  were  distributed  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

Language  Proficiency  Interviews  were  scheduled  as  an  optional  activity  for  the  last 
training  session.  Ten  PCVs  chose  to  take  the  interview,  which  is  approximately.  27% 
of  the  group. 

Materials  : Besides  the  1ST  Manual,  lesson  plans  and  handouts,  at  this  1ST  we  used 
a lot  more  video  and  audio  techniques  than  the  years  before.  We  had  a video  on 
watching  TV  news,  a video  on  Romanian  personalities,  and  a medical  one  on 
harassment.  Audio  tapes  were  used  for  Small  Business  and  Social  Work  LSP  lessons, 
and  for  Romanian  music  sessions.  We  also  used  magazines  and  newspapers  and 
reference  materials  from  Romanian  literature. 

• ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  1ST  was  a very  successful  training,  as  it  was  the  result  of  years  of  experience  and  a 
lot  of  preparation.  The  idea  we  focused  on  was  to  orient  the  training  towards  individual 
needs,  taking  into  account  that  motivation  for  learning  is  increased  if  what  one  is 
learning  is  what  one  is  interested  in.  We  also  stressed  the  idea  that  for  many  PCVs,  it 
was  important  to  be  shown  that  they  remembered  much  more  from  PST  than  they 
realized.  Therefore,  the  major  achievement  is  that:  1ST  was  geared  towards  individual 
needs;  it  provided  not  only  an  opportunity  for  practice,  but  also  to  learn  new  things. 
Another  achievement  is  the  amount  of  language  material  used  in  training  that  led  to  a 
very  positive  response  on  the  part  of  the  PCVs  . For  the  first  time  we  had  integrated 
sessions  with  the  TEFL  APCD  (one  of  the  LSP  sessions  for  TEFL ),  the  PCMO  ( the 
session  on  harassment),  and  a variety  of  cross-cultural  sessions  , The  atmosphere  of 
the  whole  training  was  excellent  and  this  was  due  to  the  work  of  the  Program  Assistant 
in  ensuring  good  living  conditions  for  the  PCVs,  the  support  received  from  the  Admin 
unit  in  doing  all  payments  in  time  (including  teachers,  for  the  first  time  ! ) and  the  help 
given  by  the  personnel  at  the  training  site.  Last  but  not  least,  the  team  of  teachers 
made  everything  possible  . 

• GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

PCVs  reaction  to  having  the  1ST  between  2-8  January  was  very  different.  They  all 
appreciated  the  opportunity  to  get  together,  but  TEFL  PCVs  complained  that  they  had 
no  time  to  prepare  for  school.  The  teachers  also  felt  it  was  difficult  to  work  before 
Christmas  and  before  New  Years  and  PC  staff  that  helped  not  only  worked  for  two 
consecutive  weekends,  but  also  during  a holiday-Jan.  2nd.  Looking  for  better  times 
for  the  training  should  be  kept  open,  since  in  1 997  training  will  again  go  over  the 
weekend.  St.  Sava  high  school  is  an  excellent  training  site.  The  director  is  very 
supportive  of  Peace  Corps  and  the  whole  staff  are  very  helpful.  The  school  has  many 
facilities,  is  very  clean,  and  has  an  excellent  location.  Having  choices  definitely  needs 
to  be  kept  as  the  way  to  organize  the  training.  The  Needs  Assessment  could  be 
shorter  and  more  focused,  to  get  a better  return  rate.  For  more  effectiveness  we 
could  have  the  English  translation  of  the  cross-cultural  presentation  to  be  given  as 
handouts. 


OVER 

VIEW 


PREPARING  TRAINEES  TO  USE 
TUTORS  AND  INFORMANTS 


This  overview  discusses  issues  to  consider  in  preparing  Trainees  and  Volunteers  to  work  with 
tutors  and  language  informants. 

LANGUAGE  It  is  essential  for  most  Volunteers  to  use  a trained  language 

LEARNING  AFTER  tutor  or  an  informant  in  order  to  continue  their  language 
PST  learning  after  Pre-Service  Training.  Recognizing  this,  most 

Peace  Corps  posts  have  a system  for  reimbursing  PC  Vs  for 
paying  language  tutors  at  their  sites.  There  are  three  general 
situations  that  PC  Vs  encounter  in  the  field  when  they  try  to 
continue  their  language  learning  with  a tutor.  In  a few  areas. 
Volunteers  can  hire  skilled,  experienced  language  tutors. 
Alternatively,  they  may  only  be  able  to  find  teachers  who 
have  never  taught  their  own  language  to  foreigners,  or  they 
may  be  unable  to  find  a teacher  at  ail  -just  a willing  but 
unskilled  language  informant. 

Trained  language  tutors  may  be  experienced  in  teaching  their 
language,  familiar  with  a range  of  teaching  techniques  or  be 
able  to  supply  or  recommend  instructional  materials  for  the 
Volunteer  to  use.  Typically  these  tutors  have  a full-time  job 
as  a teacher  or  professor  and  supplement  their  regular  salary 
by  giving  individual  language  lessons  to  foreigners  living  in 
the  community.  If  the  Language  Coordinator  knows  that 
Trainees  will  be  at  sites  where  they  will  be  able  to  hire  a 
trained  language  tutor,  she  needs  to  ensure  that  by  the  end  of 
PST,  Trainees  1 \ow  how  to: 

• select  a tutor,  through  referrals  and  interviews. 

• assess  their  own  learning  needs,  not  just  "follow  the  book". 

• monitor  and  evaluate  their  own  learning  progress. 

• give  feedback  and  guidance  to  the  tutor  in  an  appropriate 
way  so  that  instruction  focuses  on  high-priority  needs  and 
teaching  techniques  fit  individual  learning  styles. 


WORKING  WITH 
TRAINED 
LANGUAGE 
TUTORS 
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WORKING  WITH 

INEXPERIENCED 

TEACHERS 


WORKING  WITH 
HOST  COUNTRY 
FRIENDS  AS 
LANGUAGE 
INFORMANTS 


CRITERIA  FOR  A 
GOOD  TUTOR/ 
LANGUAGE 
INFORMANT 


More  typically.  Volunteers  do  not  have  access  to  tutors  with 
such  a professional  background.  Often  their  language  tutors 
are  teachers  in  the  elementary  school  or  high  school  who 
have  never  taught  their  language  before,  and  may  have  old- 
fashioned  ideas  about  language  teaching  and  learning.  If  this 
is  likely  to  be  the  situation,  the  Language  Coordinator  needs 
to  ensure  that  by  the  end  of  PST,  Trainees  know  the  four  points 
listed  above  and  these  further  areas  as  well: 

• basic  lesson  planning 

• amiliarity  with  text  books  and  other  learning  materials 

• how  the  selected  book  should  be  used. 

• a range  of  teaching /study  methods 

• trategies  for  introducing  new  methods  to  the  tutor 

• ways  of  compensating  for  the  tutor’s  lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  language,  perhaps  the  use  of  grammars  and  other 
reference  books. 

In  a number  of  posts,  Volunteers  use  friends  in  the  community 
as  language  informants.  These  people  are  not  trained 
teachers  and  may  not  even  expect  payment  for  their  help.  In 
order  to  use  an  informant  effectively,  Trainees  will  need  to 
take  even  further  responsibility  to  direct  their  own  learning. 
The  Volunteers  working  with  unskilled  informants  will  need 
most  of  the  skills  involved  in  seif-directed  language  learning. 
They  need  to  plan,  monitor,  and  evaluate  their  learning  as 
PCVs  do  in  other  situations,  but  they  also  need  to  do  all  the 
lesson  planning.  In  this  situation,  PCVs  may  not  be  able  to  use 
a text  book  (if  there  is  one)  at  all,  or  they  have  to  learn  to  use 
it  creatively.  They  may  need  to  learn  to  use  a tape  recorder 
to  gather  language  material  to  study.  It  is  important  that 
posts  provide  Trainees  in  this  situation  with  reference 
materials  and  help  them  learn  how  to  use  these  materials 
independently.  Language  ISTs  are  particularly  important  for 
PCVs  in  these  challenging  situations. 

Volunteers  at  an  1ST  in  Suriname  identified  this  list  of 
important  characteristics  of  a good  tutor/ language  informant. 
Knowledge:  has  English  or  other  language  learner  knows;  is 
a native  speaker;  knows  other  languages 
Skills:  can  give  relevant  information;  can  be  concise;  has 
some  teaching  skills;  knows  when  to  correct  and  when  not  to 
Attitudes:  willing  to  follow  PCVs  directions;  reliable 
(shows  up  as  arranged);  takes  teaching  seriously;  mature, 
sober  etc. 

Practical  Considerations:  gender  (same  sex  usually  best); 
age:-  old  enough  to  know  the  language  well,  young  enough  to 
still  have  teeth;  study  solo  or  with  other  leamer(s)? 


THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


COMMON  CHALLENGES  IN 
TUTORING  SITUATIONS 


These  case  studies  were  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Ethiopia  about  common  ’problem  situations" 
experienced  by  Volunteers  working  with  language  tutors.  You  may  want  to  use  these  as  part  of  a 
PST  or  1ST  and  have  Volunteers  brainstorm  possible  solutions.  Alternatively,  you  may  just  want 
to  study  them  and  identify  issues  that  you  may  need  address  as  you  organize  training  materials 
and  activities. 

BOB  Bob  has  just  completed  PST  and  he  is  excited  about  continuing 

his  language  study.  He  settles  into  his  house,  meets  the 
teachers  in  his  school,  decides  on  a Tutor,  and  dives  into 
language  study-  all  before  school  officially  opens.  Once 
school  begins,  Bob  finds  himself  steeped  in  lesson  planning 
and  auxiliary  reading  so  he  can  do  a good  job  in  his  new 
assignment.  He  spends  a lot  of  time  reading  books  given  to 
him  by  Peace  Corps  to  prepare  grammar  lessons  ( not  his 
strong  suit ) for  large  multi  level  classes  (no  previous 
experience). 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  he  is  exhausted  from  his  school  work, 
meeting  and  interacting  with  new  people,  and  from  trying  to 
cope  with  a whole  new  life,  which  has  engulfed  him.  He  has 
missed  several  tutoring  appointments,  because  school 
activities  conflict  with  his  more  personal  ( a.k.a  lower  ) 
priorities.  The  tutor  is  also  busy  and  has  to  cancel 
appointments  which  Bobby  has  struggled  to  make  time  for. 

He  is  becoming  frustrated  by  the  sequence  of  events  and  his 
continuing  inability'  to  express  himself  in  the  local  language. 

PETER  Peter  quickly  identifies  a tutor.  After  four  lessons,  he  is 

frustrated  by  the  tutor's  style.  Again  and  again  he  is  drilled 
only  in  grammar  and  never  gets  to  practice  conversational 
skills,  the  tutor  is  the  sister  of  his  department  head,  and  the 
department  head  is  excited  about  his  sister's  new  employment. 


MARCIA 


JAN 


CINDY 


Marcia  is  eager  to  practice  her  new  language,  especially  r.i 
school,  but  the  teachers  always  laugh  when  she  speaks. 

Those  who  don’t  laugh  love  to  drill  her  with  phrases  she 
doesn't  know  or  comment  about  her  by  using  unfamiliar  words. 
She  is  quickly  becoming  discouraged. 

Jan  gets  to  her  site  and  is  exhausted  after  the  PST.  The  last 
thing  she  wants  to  do  is  study  the  language.  After  two  months 
of  using  only  English  to  get  by,  she  decides  to  pick  up  her 
books  and  study.  The  books  might  as  well  have  been  in 
Ancient  Greek.  Instead  of  picking  up  where  she  had  stopped 
in  September,  she  has  to  re-leam  the  basics.  When  she  starts 
to  practice  with  her  friends,  they  have  no  desire  to  help  her, 
since  they  are  used  to  speaking  to  her  only  in  English. 

Cindy  had  completed  PST  with  a moderately  good  command 
of  the  language  and  arrived  at  her  site  eager  to  find  a tutor 
and  continue  her  language  acquisition.  At  her  work  site 
however,  she  found  that  all  of  her  fellow  faculty  members 
only  wanted  to  practice  their  English  with  her,  including  two 
who  teach  the  national  language,.  Even  when  she  told  the 
teachers  that  they  would  be  paid  for  tutoring,  they  were  not 
interested,  nor  were  they  cooperative  about  helping  her  to 
find  someone  in  the  community  to  tutor  her.  Her  enthusiasm 
quickly  began  to  wane. 
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USING  A TUTOR: 

A PCV  S EXPERIENCE 


SAMPLES 

:ROM  THE 

FIELD 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  a letter  sent  by  a PCV  to  the  Language  Coordinator  in  Romania 
describing  his  experiences  learning  the  language  after  he  got  to  his  site.  You  may  want  to  share 
this  information  with  volunteers  as  part  of  a PST  or  1ST  . Alternatively,  you  may  just  want  to 
study  it  and  identify  common  issues  that  you  may  need  address  as  you  organize  your  training 
materials  and  activities. 


The  frequency  of  tutoring  is  every  day  of  the  week,  and  sometimes  on  the 
weekends.  We  try  to  spend  at  least  one  hour,  often  they  spend  more  than 
that,  but  we  do  not  account  for  it  and  they  know  they  are  not  going  to  be  paid 
for  the  extra.  The  training  itself  occurs  at  the  office  but  sometimes  elsewhere. 
The  ratio  of  language  training  is  greatly  varied.  For  example,  sometimes  it  is 
just  talking  entirely  in  Romanian.  At  other  times,  the  discussion  is  more  complex 
regarding  grammar  or  the  relationship  of  words,  etc.  Then  the  discussion  may 
be  mostly  in  English.  One  example  is  a recent  discussion  I had  about  words 
that  are  "false  friends".  The  object  is  to  speak  the  language,  but  I find  1 cannot 
speak  the  language  if  I cannot  see  the  language.  What  I mean  is  that  I'm  a 
visual  animal  and  that  is  how  I take  in  all  information.  I cannot  build  sentences 
if  I cannot  “see"  them  in  my  mind.  So  I translate  articles  with  the  guidance  of 
one  of  my  tutors,  I write  sentences  and  have  the  tutors  correct  them,  and  we 
talk.  Resources  used  include  newspapers  articles,  magazine  articles,  and 
trade  publication  ( for  job  use  ).  For  reference  we  use  several  publications 
including  a English-Romanian  dictionary,  Romanian  dictionary-,  Romanian 
grammar  book,  and  the  lessons  from  the  PST. 

These  are  some  of  the  ideas  I shared  with  the  new  Trainees  about  using  a 
tutor: 

• The  acquisition  of  a language  is  possible  even  for  a slow  language  learner, 
provided  they  attempt  to  acquire  the  language  on  a consistent  basis. 

• To  begin  I recommend  that  a student  has  adequate  reference  materials. 

• Another  important  tool  is  a tutor.  I have  used  many  tutors.  It  is  important  that 
the  student  keeps  trying  to  find  a tutor  who  suits  them.  Even  if  they  have  to 
try  more  people,  it  is  OK. 

Provided  with  a tutor  and  reference  materials,  these  are  some  of  the  techniques 
I tried  that  worked  : 

1 . Watch  TV  programs  in  English  with  Romanian  subtitles.  Try  to  read  the 
subscripts  out  loud.  If  a tutor  is  present,  have  them  correct  pronunciation  first. 
Also  I ask  what  some  words  mean.  During  this  exercise  keep  your  reference 


materials  near  to  be  able  to  use  them.  This  exercise  works  on  word  recognition 
in  reading  and  helps  the  process  of  memorization.  Seeing  is  believing. 

2.  Listen  consistently  to  a Romanian  news  program.  Try  to  pick  out  a certain 
word  group,  for  example,  the  date.  After  a while  you  will  start  to  recognize  that 
someone  is  saying  a date,  then  what  the  date  actually  is.  Eventually  , you  will 
start  to  notice  variations.  Always  listen  to  weather,  or  the  sports,  and  listen  to 
familiar  word  patterns. 

3.  Have  your  tutor  dictate  to  you.  It  may  be  poems,  songs,  the  newspaper, 
whatever  you  choose.  This  exercise  uses  hearing  recognition  of  contractions 
and  commonly  used  expressions.  Often  I hear  someone  saying  something 
and  I think  it  is  a word,  while  in  reality  it  is  several,  like  the  dative  pronoun 
contracted  with  the  past  tense  of  a verb.  Afterwards  I go  over  the  dictation 
with  the  tutor,  to  see  where  I went  wrong.  This  teaches  how  to  listen,  to 
recognize  differences,  and  how  to  spell. 

4.  Memorize  some  Romanian  songs  - the  more  popular  with  Romanians,  the 
better.  This  exercise  helps  with  pronunciation  because  when  you  do  it  wrong 
a Romanian  will  surely  correct  you.  Again,  you  will  learn  some  grammar  and 
memorize  some  words  in  a meaningful  context. 

5.  Read  children's  books  out  to  a Romanian  and  have  them  correct  your 
pronunciation. 

Language  acquisition  is  about  staying  in  the  language  that  you  want  to  learn.  It 
is  too  easy  to  stop  using  the  language  when  the  going  gets  difficult  when 
you  are  constantly  surrounded  by  good  English  speakers  who  allow  you  to 
leave  their  language.  In  order  to  stay  in  the  language  I have  used  the  following 
strategies: 

1 . 1 make  a deal  with  the  Romanian  speaker  who  wants  to  learn  English  that 
they  speak  English  and  1 will  speak  in  Romanian.  We  then  correct  each  other 
as  we  go,  thus  becoming  each  other's  tutor. 

2.  At  work,  I keep  track  of  those  who  help  me  with  the  language  and  how 
much  time  they  spend.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  I have  them  sign  the 
reimbursement  form  and  pay  them.  Some  will  refuse  to  be  paid,  but  afterwards 
many  people  at  work  will  want  to  talk  to  me  in  Romanian. 

In  the  end,  I would  stress  the  fact  that  language  acquisition  is  about  the 
amount  of  time  you  spend  in  the  language,  so  be  creative  and  try  many  ways 
to  stay  in  the  language. 


PCV  GUIDELINES  FOR 
TUTORING 


These  guidelines  were  adapted  from  materials  developed  for  Volunteers  in  the  Czech  Republic. 

HOW  TO  PAY  • You  are  responsible  for  finding  a tutor,  negotiating  the  price, 

YOUR  TUTOR  and  preparing  a plan.  The  prices  per  lesson  usually  vary 

between and an  hour.  Peace  Corps  will  reimburse  you 

for  the  money  spent  on  authorized  tutoring.  Payments  are 
subject  to  prior  approval  by  the  Language  Coordinator  and  the 
Admin.  Officer. 

• Send  a plan  and  your  tutoring  receipts  to  the  Language 
Coordinator,  who  will  approve  them  and  send  them  on  to  the 
APCD  Admin. 

• You  can  plan  to  spend  no  more  than a year  on  tutoring. 

• If  you  want  to  buy  language  materials,  you  have  to  cover 
that  out  of  the  reading  materials  portion  of  your  living 
allowance. 

Many  people  end  up  working  with  language  informants  or 
tutors  who  have  not  had  much  experience  teaching  their 
language  to  others.  As  a result,  they  sometimes  have 
difficulty  knowing  how  to  best  proceed  with  lessons.  The 
following  are  some  suggested  general  activities  that  you  may 
want  to  consider  using  with  your  tutor. 

1.  WHERE  TO  START  • Go  over  your  language  materials  from  the  PST,  and  make  a 

list  of  things  you  still  need  to  work  on.  (Write  letters  in  the 
language  to  your  teachers.) 

• Find  a tutor.  Go  over  the  PST  language  materials  with 
her/him  and  work  on  exercises  that  you  haven't  done  yet.  Go 
over  all  the  exercises  you  think  you  need  to  work  on. 

• Choose  a textbook  which  you  think  will  suit  you  the  most. 

Go  over  the  annotated  list  of  textbooks  and  dictionaries  that 
you  were  given  during  PST;  look  through  the  books  in  the 
Resource  Center  in  the  Peace  Corps  Office  (there  may  be  some 
available  to  check  out). 
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2.  WHAT  YOU  CAN 
STILL  COVER 


3.  LEARN  TO  TALK 
ABOUT  NEW  TOPICS 


4.  TRY  TO  FIGURE 
OUT  YOUR  LEARNING 
STYLE 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  WORKING 
WITH  YOUR 
LANGUAGE 
TUTOR/  HELPER 


Learn  how  to  say  more  about  things  you  can  already  talk 
about: 

• More  about  your  background  (what  you  did  before  you  came 
here,  what  were  your  duties),  your  work  here,  and  about  your 
plans  for  future. 

• Go  over  all  the  review  exercises  after  some  time  and  see 
how  much  more  you  can  say;  have  your  tutor  correct  it  for  you 
and  compare  it  to  the  one  from  training. 

Ask  for  lessons  on  topics  that  you  need  or  that  interest  you: 

• your  hobbies,  tourism,  architecture,  books  and  films  - 
describe  the  plot;  specialized  topics  such  as  computers, 
marketing  , or  grammar  theory;  other  things  that  you  hear 
around  you 

• Learn:  relevant  vocabulary,  phrases  and  grammar 

• Review:  usage  of  cases,  usage  of  aspect,  usage  of  different 
phrases 

• Practice:  pronunciation,  cases,  aspect  pairs,  pronouns,  and 
other  things  that  must  be  memorized. 

• Go  over  the  SILL  again  and  see  what  new  strategies  you  can 
try  in  order  to  improve  your  learning. 

• Review  your  expectations  and  set  new  goals  for  your 
language  learning. 

• Read  Language  Learning  Strategies  for  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers. 

• First  and  foremost,  exercise  control  over  the  work  you  do 
together.  Regularly  discuss  your  language  learning  goals  and 
how  you  want  your  tutor  to  help  you  to  achieve  these  goals. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  give  your  tutor  regular  feedback  (e.g.  if 
your  tutor  corrects  you  every  time  you  make  a mistake,  and 
this  is  not  what  you  prefer,  let  him  or  her  know). 

• Repeat  as  often  as  necessary  the  two  points  listed  just  above. 
Get  your  tutor  to  acquire  these  as  habits,  so  that  your  work 
together  can  be  most  beneficial  for  you!  If  necessary,  give  your 
tutor  examples  of  how  you  want  your  lessons  conducted  or  of 
activities /exercises  you  find  useful. 

• Remember  again,  that  YOU  are  your  best  guide  to  what 
works  for  you.  Don't  do  something  because  someone  else  says 
it  works  (for  them).  Experiment,  by  all  means,  but  don't  feel 
you  must  blindly  continue  doing  something  if  you  don’t  feel  it’s 
helping  YOU. 

• Don't  feel  that  you  must  work  with  your  tutor  in  a "formal” 
classroom-type  setting.  Go  out  for  a walk,  have  a soda,  or 
bring  him  or  her  to  work. 

• Be  sure  to  review  regularly  things  which  you  have  been 
exposed  to  in  the  past.  Every  new  lesson  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  a time  for  learning  brand  new  material. 

• Use  your  own  notes  /language  journal  to  help  organize  the 
content  (and  even  the  form)  of  vour  language  tutor  sessions. 

• Although  formal  study  of  grammar  may  be  important  to 


vou,  don't  let  this  constitute  the  entire  content  of  your 
language  study. 

• Use  the  Language  in  real  communication! 

Your  tutor  can  play  one  (or  more)  of  several  important  roles  in 
the  language  learning  process.  Here  are  some  suggestions: 

"A"  and  MB"  contain  very  similar  actions,  but  have  slightly 
different  activities  depending  upon  the  role  you  want  the 
tutor  to  take  and  your  preference  for  learning.  Even  “C"  is 
possible  (though  not  strongly  recommended: 

The  final  stage  for  all  of  these  is  getting  out  and  using  the 
language. 

1.  Learner  makes  observations  on  his/her  own. 

2.  Learner  thinks  about /analyzes  what  has  been  observed; 
notes  hypotheses  (go  to  tutor  with  specific  questions  about 
what  you've  seen  or  heard). 

3.  Learner  verifies  hypotheses  with  tutor;  correct/ amend  as 
needed. 

4.  Learner  goes  into  the  community  to  practice  the  new 
language. 

1.  Learner  works  with  a tutor  to  learn  some  new  material. 

2.  Learner  studies /reviews  new  material. 

3.  Learner  practices  the  new  material,  alone /with  the  tutor. 

4.  Learner  goes  out  to  use  the  newly  learned  material. 

1.  Learner  makes  observations  on  his/her  own. 

2.  Learner  thinks  about/ analyzes  what  has  been  observed; 
notes  hypotheses. 

3.  Learner  goes  out  into  community*  to  practice  using  the  new 
language  (testing  hypotheses  based  on  data  collected  and 
analyzed),  and,  if  someone  demonstrates  that  there  is  lack  of 
understanding. 

4.  Learner  corrects  mistake  with  the  help  of  a tutor/helper. 

5.  Learner  goes  out  and  uses  the  newly  mastered  material. 

OTHER  • During  the  time  between  arriving  at  vour  cost  and  choosing 

SUGGESTIONS  a formal  tutor,  take  advantage  of  EVERYONE  you  meet: 

practice,  practice,  practice. 

• Don't  limit  your  use  of  the  language  to  the  times  you  are 
working  with  vour  language  tutor;  speak  it  whenever  you  can, 
even  if  this  means  greeting  people  or  repeating  to  yourself 
phrases  that  you  are  trying  to  master. 

• Be  sure  to  take  advantage  of  all  kinds  of  available 
language  input:  listen  to  others  as  you  ride  in  the  bus,  listen  to 
the  radio,  buy  and  listen  to  music,  watch  TV,  see  movies  , read 
the  newspaper,  read  signs,  look  at  billboards,  read  posters. 

• Don’t  be  unwilling  to  listen /read  even  though  you  may  not 
understand  everything.  Listen  or  read  for  what  you  recognize; 
you  Ll  be  surprised  how  much  you  can  "get’’  from  what  seems 
like  incomprehensible  material. 
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• LEARN  (WITH  TUTOR) 

* PROCESS 

• PRACTICE 

* USE 


TUTOR  ROLES  IN 
THE  LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 
PROCESS 


JUJL 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


SAMPLE  PRACTICE  ACTIVITIES 
FOR  INDEPENDENT  LEARNING 


Volunteers  will  probably  need  guidance  in  developing  specific  learning  and  practice  activities 
and  techniques  that  they  can  use  with  a language  tutor  or  informant.  A logical  place  to  provide 
such  information  is  during  the  latter  part  of  the  PST,  with  follow-up  and  re-enforcement  during 
the  first  language  1ST.  The  activities  described  below  were  compiled  from  a variety  of  Peace 
Corps  countries  to  provide  some  structure  for  PCVs  to  follow  in  their  tutoring  sessions. 


CHART  AND 

PICTURE 

ACTIVITIES 


These  activities  all  involve  using  a chart  or  picture  instead  of 
drills  during  a lesson  with  an  informant  or  with  a learning 
partner.  Material  in  the  chart  and  the  language  to  be 
practiced  should  be  based  on  material  first  introduced  in  a 
dialog.  Creating  the  chart  or  picture  with  the  informant 
could  be  quite  a language  learning  experience  by  itself. 


1.  TOTAL  PHYSICAL 
RESPONSE  (TPR) 
WITH  A MAP  OF  A 
VILLAGE. 


After  a dialog  involving  directions,  the  tutor  demonstrates 
the  directions  on  a map.  Then  the  tutor  md  Volunteer  both 
trace  directions  on  maps  together.  Then  the  tutor  gives 
commands  and  the  PCV  follows  them.  Finally/  the  PCV  g-  es 
directions  for  the  tutor  to  follow. 


2.  CALENDAR  Following  a dialog  that  refers  to  seasons  or  months  of  the 
year,  base  a practice  activity  on  a cale  dar  that  might 
include  pictures  on  small  pieces  of  paper  (Post-Its?)  that 
represent:  seasons,  weather,  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other 
crops,  people’s  activities  etc.  This  could  practice  vocabulary 
and  Q and  A around  ideas  like  "When  do  people  (men? 
women?)  harvest/plant  various  crops0’’  Or  ’’What  kind  of 
fruit  is  available  during  season  X?" 


3.  "FAMILY  TREE"  OF  After  a dialog  that  helps  introduce  the  PCV  to  various 

THE  VILLAGE  ieacters  m the  community/  there  could  be  an  activity  with  a 
‘family  tree"  of  the  village,  showing  the  organizational 
structures.  This  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  practicing 
different  greetings,  describing  ioles  and  responsibilities  etc. 


4.  DAILY  SCHEDULE 
41  RIDS  WITH 
INFORMATION  ON 
MALE/PEMALE 
ACTIVITIES 


With  a discourse  about  what  things  women  and  men  generally 
do  during  different  times  of  the  day,  there  cou  be  an 
activity  to  practice  questions  and  answers  about  gender  roles 
and  activities  in  a daily  schedule.  Fill  out  daily  schedule 
grids  with  information  on  male  and  female  activities  during 
the  day. 


5.  EVENTS/  After  a discourse  on  asking  about  others'  feelings,  the  learner 
EMOTIONS  CHART  informant  could  draw  up  a three-  or  four-column  table 

with  one  column  of  events,  occasions  or  activities  matched  to  a 
column  of  feelings  and  emotions,  and  then  a third  column  that 
indicates  people's  names  (and  possibly  a fourth  indicating 
date  or  time).  These  could  be  done  with  words  or  pictures 
wherever  possible,  and  could  be  used  to  generate 
questions /answers  like  “Why  was  Carlo  sad  yesterday?"  and 
answers  like,  “He  received  a letter  saying  his  uncle  died," 
This  could  also  be  used  to  form  statements  with  because. 


Who 

Feeling/Seem 

When 

Why 

Carlo's  kids 

upset 

yesterday 

dog  died 

Maria 

excited 

this  morning 

Pedro  proposed 

your  spouse 

unhappy 

today 

got  bad  news 

OTHER  USEFUL  Other  useful  charts /pictures  could  include:  map  of  the 
CHARTS/  garden,  human  bodv  with  different  problems  (broken  arm  etc.) 

PICTURES  matched  with  treatments,  diagram  of  a house,  animals  and 

the  means  of  hunting  them  or  where  they  are  found,  store 
items  with  prices. 


STEPS  TO 
FOLLOW  IN 
DOING  A CHART 
PRACTICE 
ACTIVITY 


1.  Review  the  individual  items  m the  chart  with  your 
language  helper,  becoming  clear  on  meaning  and  sounds. 

2.  Have  your  language  helper  say  aloud  items  in  the  chart  in 
random  order  to  see  if  you  can  locate  them  by  pointing. 

3.  Language  helper  should  model  the  language  to  be  practiced 
with  a few  items,  so  that  you  are  clear  on  the  forms  being 
used.  Learner  may  take  the  "teacher"  role  by  pointing  to  the 
chart  items  she  wants  to  have  mode  lea. 

4.  Language  helper  points  to  different  items  on  the  chart  and 
you  form  the  utterance. 

NOTE:  The  specific  steps  may  vary  depending  on  the  kind  of 
language  (question /answer,  giving  directions  etc.)  and  kind  of 
visual.  The  important  idea  is  to  move  from  comprehension  to 
memorizing  to  forming  utterances.  Continue  working  with 
each  step  until  ready  for  next. 


VARIATION: 

INFORMATION 

GAP 


Charts,  tables,  and  maps  can  usually  be  turned  into 
Information  Gap  practice  activities.  Information  Gap  is  a 
pair  practice  activity  in  which  each  student  has  a map  or 
table  etc.  that  is  identical  with  her  partner’s  except  that 
some  information  (names  of  certain  locations  on  a map,  times 
on  a schedule)  have  been  deleted  from  one  and  different 
information  deleted  from  the  other.  The  two  learners  need  to 
quesh  n each  other  to  fill  in  the  missing  information.  For 
example,  in  the  chart  shown  earlier  (item  5),  by  erasing 
alternate  boxes  in  the  Why  column.  Learner  Amy  need  to 
ask  for  the  reason  why  “Carlo’s  kids  seemed  upset 
yesterday,”  and 

Learner  B may  need  to  ask  why  “Maria  seemed  excited  this 
morning.”  The  deletion  of  information  has  to  be  done 
carefully  so  that  there  is  enough  remaining  information  to  ask 
natural  questions.  The  question /answer  practice  should 
imitate  a real-life  exchange  that  practices  the  language 
forms  being  focused  on.  It  may  be  a little  tricky  and  time- 
consuming  to  invent  good  information  gap  activities,  but  it 
may  be  a welcome  variation. 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


GUIDELINES  FOR  PCVS  ABOUT 
SELECTING  AND  WORKING 
WITH  A LANGUAGE  TUTOR 


These  guidelines,  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Czech  Republic,  include  useful  criteria  that  you 
may  want  to  adapt  for  use  in  your  own  PSTs. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  SELECTING  AND  WORKING  WITH  A LANGUAGE 
TUTOR 


First  And  Foremost:  Choose  your  own  language  tutor;  DON’T  let 
someone  else  choose  your  tutor  for  you.  While  you  might  ask  others  to 
suggest  someone  who  “might  be  helpful”  or  who  "would  be  good,"  YOU  must 
choose  a person  with  whom  you  can  get  along  and  with  whom  you  can  work 
comfortably. 

Take  time  to  decide  on  a tutor.  Don't  feel  that  you  must  choose  your  tutor 
immediately  after  arriving  at  your  site.  Although  you  do  want  to  resume  your 
language  study  as  soon  as  possible,  you  should  take  time  to  get  settled  in, 
meet  some  people  (potential  language  tutors!)  and  then  choose  a tutor. 

Don't  think  your  language  tutor  must  be  a trained  language  teacher.  If 

you  prefer  working  on  grammar,  then  a professional  teacher  might  be  a good 
candidate,  since  he  or  she  maybe  able  to  explain  grammar  more  effectively 
that  a lay  person;  however,  your  language  tutor  can  be  anyone  who  speaks 
Czech,  depending  on  your  goals  and  your  preferred  style  of  learning. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  choose  someone  who  does  not  speak  English  as 
your  language  tutor.  In  fact,  working  with  a non-English  speaker  can  result 
in  faster  and  better  learning;  you  will  be  forced  to  get  your  message  across  in 
Czech;  your  tutor  will  quickly  learn  to  adapt  his/her  speech  to  your  level. 


Other  language  helpers  include:  neighborhood  children,  shop  clerks,  your 
neighbors,  sports  teammates,  co-workers,  and  students.  All  of  these  people 
can  provide  useful  opportunities  for  practicing  what  you  have  learned  and  for 
learning  new  language.  For  example: 

Neighborhood  children:  Children  can  be  especially  good  if  you  want  to  interact 
at  an  uncomplicated  level  -easier  Czech!  If  you  want  to  work  with  someone 
who  will  be  willing  to  answer  hundreds  of  “What’s  this?"  or  “What  are  you 
doing?"  questions  without  getting  annoyed,  or  if  you  want  someone  who  will 
not  pick  apart  your  grammar  or  correct  your  every  mistake,  then  learning  with  a 
child  is  the  way  to  go. 

Neighbors:  Your  neighbors  will  quickly  get  to  know  who  you  are  and  they  will 
understand  that  you  are  just  learning  Czech. 

Shop  clerks,  sports  teammates,  office/school  employees  (e.g.  door  people, 
cleaning  people,  key  people):  Speaking  regularly  with  these  people  can  give 
you  many  opportunities  to  practice  and  get  very  comfortable  with  formulaic 
expressions  (greetings,  shopping)  and  simple  small  talk;  you  can  practice  "on 
the  run"  and  won't  feel  obligated  to  stop  for  a long  conversation.  You  can 
slowly,  over  time,  introduce  or  become  involved  in  longer  conversations  as 
your  level  of  Czech  increases. 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


SETTING  UP  SYSTEMS  FOR 
MONITORING  THE  TUTORING 
PROCESS 


Specific  policies  regarding  tutor  reporting  and  reimbursement  vary  fro.  a.  post  to  post.  The 
system  for  doing  this  may  have  already  been  established  by  the  Admin.  Officer,  and  your  role 
may  not  be  extensive.  But  in  other  countries  keeping  track  of  the  tutor  activities  and  verifying 
appropriate  reimbursement  is  part  of  the  Language  Coordinator's  job  description,  and  you  may 
need  to  set  up  a system  for  Volunteers  to  use.  At  the  very  least,  you  will  need  to  provide  a clear 
description  of  policies  and  procedures  for  the  Trainees  during  PST,  so  check  that  your  post  has 
developed  clear  policies  about  the  following  issues. 


WHO  IS  ELIGIBLE  Manv  posts  have  rules  about  being  reimbursed  for  language 
FOR  TUTORING  tutors.  In  some  countries  these  funds  are  available  only  during 

the  first  year  of  a PCVs  service.  In  other  countries,  PCVs  can 
take  advantage  of  these  funds  up  until  their  last  three 
months  of  service.  In  many  countries,  having  a clearly 
defined  plan  for  on-going  language  learning  is  one  of  the 
conditions  for  being  sworn  in  as  a Volunteer.  Make  sure  that 
you  know  and  (where  appropriate)  have  input  on  the  policies 
that  have  been  formulated  for  your  post. 


RATE  OF  PAY  AND 
MAXIMUM 
NUMBER  OF 
HOURS 

PROCEDURES 
FOR  REPORTING 
AND  SUBMITTING 
REIMBURSE- 
MENT REQUESTS 


Many  countries  set  a maximum  rate  of  pay  that  can  be  offered 
and  an  upper  limit  on  the  number  of  hours  per  week  or  month 
that  can  be  compensated. 


In  supervising  the  tutoring  program  you  will  need  to  be  able  to 
determine  that  the  money  is  actually  being  spent  for  language 
study.  Most  posts  have  developed  a reporting  system  for 
recording  the  number  of  hours  and  summarizing  of  the  kinds  of 
learning  activities  that  are  taking  place  in  the  tutoring 
sessions.  The  policies  for  how  this  reporting  is  done  vary  from 
country  to  country.  In  some  places  Volunteers  must  submit  a 
study  plan  prior  to  approval  of  funds;  in  other  countries,  the 
report  accompanies  the  request  for  reimbursement,  and  may  be 
submitted  on  a weekly,  monthly  or  quarterly  basis.  In 
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PROCEDURES 
FOR  IDENTIFYING 
QUALIFIED 
TUTORS 


GENERAL 
RECORD  KEEPING 


addition  to  record  keeping,  such  reporting  is  also  a useful 
source  of  information  about  what  to  cover  in  formal  language 
ISTs.  Work  with  your  Adinin.  Officer  to  develop  a system 
that  achieves  the  goal  of  general  oversight  of  the  program 
without  being  too  cumbersome  or  time-consuming  to 
administer. 

Many  post s,  in  addition  to  oversight,  also  try  to  keep  track  of 
qualified  tutors,  both  to  use  for  future  "generations”  of 
Volunteers  and  to  serve  as  a potential  source  for  PST  and  1ST 
teaching  staff.  You  will  want  to  keep  a record  of  basic  contact 
information  and  qualifications  of  the  individuals  who  are 
working  as  tutors. 

Many  Language  Coordinators  find  it  very  useful  to  keep  a 
record  for  all  PCVs  taking  advantage  of  the  tutoring  program 
including  the  following  information: 

• PCV’s  name 

• Date  reimbursement  request  was  submitted 

• Tutor's  name 

• Number  of  hours 

• Cost/hour 

• Total  amount  reimbursed  to  date 

• Topics  and  grammar  points 

This  kind  of  summary  allows  you  to  keep  track  of  general 
trends  and  identify  topics  or  areas  to  be  covered  during  ISTs. 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


FORMS  FOR  TUTORING 
SUPERVISION 


A number  of  forms  have  been  developed  to  help  Language  Coordinators  administer  and  monitor 
tutoring.  The  first  is  a tutoring  worksheet  developed  in  the  Czech  Republic  to  be  submitted 
before  tutoring  begins.  The  Language  Coordinator  reviews  and  approves  the  worksheet  before 
forwarding  it  to  the  Admin,  officer. 


T utoring  Worksheet 

Volunteer’s  name: Tutor’s  name: 

Number  of  sessions  to  be  taught: 


Outline  your  plan  briefly 


Describe  your  lessons 

Lesson  No.  Topic  of  the  Lesson 


Donl  think  of  this  worksheet  as  as  an  attempt  to  control  the  content  of  what  you  and 
your  tutor  work  on.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  both  you  and  your  tutor  to  work  more 
efficiently,  and  to  help  me  determine  the  needs  of  other  Volunteers  for  further 
language  training. 


This  second  form  is  to  be  submitted  quarterly  after  the  lessons  take  place  accompanying  requests 
for  reimbursement. 


QUARTERLY  WORK  PLAN 

(to  be  filled  in  by  the  Tutor  and  PCV  in  English) 

Names  of  PCV  and  T utor : 

Frequency  of  classes : 

Duration  of  classes : 

Payment : 

Language  of  instruction  : (if  a combination  of  the  2,  in  what  ratio) 
Language  skill  emphasized  (circle  one  or  comment  on  the  strategy) : 
Speaking;  Reading:  Listening;  Writing 
Resources  used : 

Main  steps  of  the  plan  : 


Topic 

Grammar 

Nr.  of 
hours 

October 

November 

December 
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Finally,  we  include  a form  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Poland  to  set  up  a data  base  of  people  who 
have  been  involved  with  tutoring. 


SURVEY 

LANGUAGE  TUTORING 

Please  fill  out  this  form  and  return  it  to  the  Training  Coordinator  at  the  PC  office. 

Name  of  PCV:  Group: 

Town:  Program: 

Information  related  to  your  Polish  language  tutor  . 

Name  of  the  tutor : 

Address  : 

Contact  number  : 

Does  tutor  have  any  teaching  background?  YES  NO 

(If  yes,  please  describe) 


How  many  hours  a month  do  you  meet?  

Are  your  classes  taking  place  in  a formal  or  informal  setting? 
(Please  describe) 


What  matenals  are  you  working  with? 


Briefly  describe  a typical  meeting,  noting  methods  your  tutor  is  using. 


Your  recommendation: 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 

LANGUAGE  NEWSLETTERS 


USING  THE 

VOLUNTEER 

NEWSLETTER 

FOR  ONGOING 

LANGUAGE 

LEARNING 


TIPS  FROM  THE 
FIELD 


Most  countries  have  a Volunteer  newsletter  that  is  regularly 
distributed  to  Volunteers.  This  provides  a worthwhile  venue 
for  additional  language  training.  In  a number  of  posts  there  is 
also  a regular  "language"  newsletter  which  is  distributed  to 
PCVs.  But  even  if  there  is  only  the  Volunteer  newsletter,  it’s 
useful  to  have  a language  page  — or  even  pages,  in  countries 
with  more  than  one  language. 

Language  newsletters  can  print  useful  information  about  the 
language,  additional  practice  activities,  easy-to-understand 
articles  and  stories  in  the  language,  or  even  parallel  versions 
of  articles  which  appear  in  English. 

How  extensive  your  language  newsletter  is  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  a number  of  issues: 

• whether  you  are  hired  as  a "full-tune"  language 
coordinator  (and  not  just  for  a PST), 

• what  the  local  "tradition"  is  about  the  newsletter- 
whether  it's  put  out  by  the  Peace  Corps  office  or  is  totally 
"autonomous"  and  independent— produced  entirely  by  the 
Volunteers  without  staff  input, 

• the  resources  available  for  production,  and  so  forth. 

A more  extensive  newsletter  can  include  materials  for 
Volunteers  to  use  with  their  tutors  and  language  informants. 

It  can  be  the  venue  for  distributing  needs  analyses  for  ISTs  and 
Curriculum  Development.  The  possibilities  offered  by  a 
regular  language  newsletter  are  endless!  And  even  a simple 
"language  column"  is  a good  w ay  to  provide  Volunteers  with 
ongoing  input  about  the  language. 

Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  suggest  keeping  these  tips 
in  mind  as  you  develop  a language  newsletter  for  your  country: 

• Keep  it  short. 

• Use  an  attractive  format,  pictures,  etc. 

• Use  a consistent  pattern. 

• Send  it  regularly  but  not  so  frequently  that  you  overburden 
PCVs  wuth  paper. 


• Use  it  for  reviews,  useful  info  on  culture,  culture  events  or 
Peace  Corps  events. 

• Put  in  useful  phrases,  slang,  etc.  not  included  in  PST.*  Use  it 
as  a link  between  PST  and  1ST. 

• Use  it  as  a resource  for  tutors.  • Organize  contests,  such  as 
translation  contests  with  prizes. 

• Include  materials  received  from  PCVs:  translations, 
language  learning  strategies,  cartoons  or  stories. 

• Include  jokes,  quizzes,  funny  things. 

• Ask  PCVs  for  feedback  on  how  to  do  it  better  and  what  to 
include  in  it. 


SAMPLE  LANGUAGE 
NEWSLETTER  FROM  ROMANIA 

This  excerpt  is  from  a sample  issue  of  Numai  Romaneste  which  was  developed  by  the  language 
program  for  Volunteers  in  Romania. 
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(Ilmik)  sunt  de  1.) (Tom) 

4)  C'otegn  nostri  Incuicsc  mlr un  apartament 

K'nlcgii)  se  simt  bine  in  (apartament) 

5)  Profosoarele  vorbesc  romanaste 

iProfesoarele)  _ vorbesc  despre  ... (lu) 

h)  Mancarea  esle  in  fngider 

(Mamatea)  ...  a fost  gatila  pcntru (copu) 

7)  Pis  tea  doarnu*  pe  can  a pea 

(Pisira)  doarnu*  langa (eu) 

8)  t'adounle  Mini  sub  punm)  de  Cramm 

(C'adourile) sunt  de  la (noi)  penlru (vm) 

y)  l)  tuastna  a trecut  pe  strada 

(Masina) a trecut  pe  linga  (tu) 

10)  Telcvi/oarele  color  sunt  setimpe 

(li-lcvi/oareie)  _.  . mi  pul  ft  eumparatc  de  . . (parmtii  ntei) 


1 Pu  il  vad  pe  Don  zilnic 

Pn  . . vad  /.ilnie 

1 (i  iui  _ vad  /ilnie 

a intalnt 

liu am  va/.ut  ieri 

a apita 

l:u  . ...  voi  vedea  maine 

2 l ulegul  men  mlalneste  pc  Maria  la  tcalm  Colegul  men  . intalnesle  la  tealru 
M nn  intalneste  la  tealru 

a vedeabl  a Intalnit la  leatni 

-a  admira  l;l  . va  intalnl  la  tealru 
lil  nu va  inlalm  acolo 
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SELF-DIRECTED  LEARNING: 
OVERVIEW  AND  SAMPLE 
ACTIVITIES 


The  groundwork  for  independent  language  learning  needs  to  be  set  during  PST.  This  overview 
discusses  the  issues  involved  in  self-directed  learning  and  suggests  ways  to  integrate  these 
issues  into  the  language  component  of  a PST. 


LEARNER- 

CENTERED 

TRAINING  AND 

SELF-DIRECTED 

LANGUAGE 

LEARNING 


SIX  KEY 
ELEMENTS  OF 
INDEPENDENT 
LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 


Most  Peace  Corps  trainings  are  based  on  principles  of  adult 
learning.  For  example,  nearly  all  trainers  would  agree  that 
learners  need  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  learning,  but 
how  much  responsibility  is  the  key  question.  Learner- 
centered  training  may  be  a matter  of  giving  Trainees  a few 
choices  in  the  content  of  some  sessions  or  it  may  use  Open 
Space  Technology,  an  approach  in  which  each  Trainee 
decides  how  to  go  about  learning  topics  of  his  or  her  own 
choosing  - a fully  Trainee-directed  approach.  Similarly, 
language  programs  include  a wide  range  of  ways  of  supporting 
learner  independence,  sometimes  within  a single  Pre-Service 
Training. 

Any  language  program  that  aims  to  help  learners  gain  even 
partial  control  over  their  own  learning  should  incorporate 
materials  and  activities  that  address  these  six  areas: 

• Attitude:  How  Trainees  feel  about  the  language,  their 
perception  of  their  ability  to  learn  it  and  their  confidence  in 
taking  more  responsibility  for  learning. 

• Knowledge  about  language  and  language  learning:  What 
Trainees  know  and  believe  about  what  language  is,  about  the 
particular  language  they  are  learning  and  how  people  learn  a 
language 

• Self-knowledge:  What  Trainees  know  about  their  own  range 
of  learning  styles,  modality  preferences,  and  other 
personality  factors  that  influence  their  learning. 

• Managing  learning:  What  Trainees  understand  about 
planning,  monitoring  and  evaluating  their  learning  and 


INTEGRATING 
SELF-DIRECTED 
LEARNING  INTO 
PST 


PROCESSES/ 
ACTIVITIES  TO 
PROMOTE  SELF- 
DIRECTED 
LEARNING 

1.  PROVIDE  EXPLICIT 
STRATEGIES 
TRAINING 


teaming  processes. 

• Lesson  planning:  Skills  Trainees  have  for  sequencing  the 
steps  in  learning  (attending,  comprehending,  remembering, 
practicing,  using) 

• Knowledge  of  strategies:  Specific  actions  or  mental  steps 
that  Trainees  can  use  to  manage  their  learning  and  to  carry 
out  a self-directed  lesson  (managing  learning  and  lesson 
planning). 

The  extent  to  which  self-directed  learning  is  emphasized 
during  Pre-Service  Training  is  influenced  by  several  factors, 
particularly  the  availability  of  skilled  tutors  in  the  field.  If 
Volunteers  can  count  on  continuing  their  language  learning 
with  a skilled  tutor,  there  is  little  reason  to  develop 
extensive  skills  in  self-directed  language  learning.  Each  of 
the  areas  should  still  be  addressed  in  PST,  but  an  emphasis  on 
"lesson  planning,"  for  example,  is  noi  necessary.  Trainees  in 
this  situation  still  will  benefit  by  knowing  more  about  how 
they  learn  and  learning  how  to  manage  their  own  learning. 
They  will  also  benefit  from  learning  how  to  assess  their  own 
needs  and  how  to  select  strategies  for  memorizing  or 
practicing  the  language  on  their  own.  Communication 
strategies  are  important  for  these  Trainees  also.  But  they  do 
not  need  to  spend  time  on  using  strategies  to  build  their  own 
coherent  lesson  plans. 

In  most  Peace  Corps  language  learning  situations,  though,  a 
more  thorough  introduction  to  self-directed  learning  will  be 
helpful.  If  there  is  not  enough  time,  some  of  the  training,  (in 
lesson  planning,  for  example),  may  be  delayed  until  an  1ST. 
No  matter  what  the  training  in  self -directed  learning  during 
PST,  a language  1ST  will  be  an  ideal  time  for  Volunteers  to 
reflect  on  their  learning  in  the  field  and  to  review  elements  of 
SDL.  This  may  be  the  time  to  work  more  on  lesson  planning, 
using  an  informant,  monitoring  strategy  use,  or  tape  recording. 

This  list  of  self-directed  learning  activities  was  suggested  for 
Thailand's  1997  Trainees.  This  was  a 12-week  PST,  using  a 
community-based  approach.  Note  the  use  of  activities  and 
materials  found  elsewhere  in  this  Resource  Kit. 


From  the  beginning  of  training,  teachers  should  introduce 
specific  strategies  for  planning,  focusing  attention, 
monitoring,  communicating  (speaking  and  listening), 
memorizing,  and  practicing.  This  attention  to  strategies 
should  be  integrated  into  the  "regular"  language  lessons  Be 
sure  to  include  some  of  the  most  powerful  strategies: 

• focused  listening  or  reading  for  a specific  bit  of  inlormatUM 

• guessing  meaning  from  context 

• memorv  strategies 


2.  ENCOURAGE  USE 
OF  INDIVIDUAL 
LEARNING  LOGS 


3.  CONDUCT 
REGULAR  SELF- 
ASSESSMENTS 


4.  PROVIDE  TRAINEE 
CHOICES  FOR 
CONTENT  OF 
LESSONS 


5«  HAVE  TRAINEES 
CO-PLAN  LESSONS 
WITH  A TEACHER 


6«  PROVIDE 
READINGS  AND 
ACTIVITIES  ABOUT 
LANGUAGE, 
LANGUAGE 
LEARNING  AND 
LEARNING  STYLES 


From  the  beginning  of  training,  Trainees  should  be  k « ping  a 
learning  log,  using  it  as  the  basis  for  some  question /answer 
activities  every  other  day  or  so.  Trainees  should  be  writing 
about  new  words  and  expressions  they  hear,  strategies  they 
are  using,  etc.  They  should  be  writing  about  their  community 
entry  activities,  culture  skill  learning  activity,  and 
community  assignments  from  language  lessons. 

Be  sure  to  allow  time  for  writing  in  the  learning  logs  and  to 
compare  ways  of  selecting  and  organizing  contents  of  the  logs. 
Teachers  may  be  asked  to  keep  similar  logs  about  their 
experiences  , reflecting  on  activities  and  teaching  strategies 
they  are  using. 

From  the  beginning  of  training.  Trainees  should  be  performing 
regular  self-assessment  with  a competency  checklist. 
Guidelines  and  examples  are  provided  in  Section  7 
(Assessment)  of  this  Resource  Kit. 

Nearly  all  trainers  would  agree  that  learners  need  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  learning,  but  how  much 
responsibility  is  the  key  question.  From  Week  3 at  the  latest, 
incorporate  Trainee  suggestions  or  give  Trainee  choices  for 
content  of  lessons.  Different  options  are  discussed  later  in 
this  section,  from  giving  Trainees  a few  choices  m the  content 
of  some  sessions  to  an  approach  in  which  each  Trainee  decides 
how  to  go  about  learning  topics  of  his  or  her  own  choosing— a 
fully  Trainee-directed  approach. 

Starting  from  week  5 of  training,  have  individual  Trainees 
co-plan  some  lessons  (no  more  than  an  hour  of  instruction) 
with  the  teacher,  so  that  Trainees  leam  the  process  of 
selecting  content  and  sequencing  activities.  Each  Trainee 
should  have  this  co-planning  experience  two  or  three  times. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  PST  (Weeks  4-11)  do  readings  (in 
English)  and  activities  (about  one  per  week)  that  help 
Trainees  to  understand  more  about  language  and  language 
learning  and  to  become  more  aware  of  their  own  learning 
styles.  Here  is  a possible  sequence: 

• Analysis  of  learning  style:  use  a learning  styles  inventory. 

• Beliefs  about  the  target  language:  contrast  with  English 

• Beliefs  about  language  learning:  do  a True /False  Quiz 
linked  to  Chapter  One  of  Language  Learning  Strategies  for 
PCVs  . 

• Do  the  SILL  to  acquaint  Trainees  with  a wide  variety  of 
learning  strategies. 

• Beliefs  about  language  and  communication:  Have  TraO  .ees 
read  and  answer  questions  about  Chapter  5,  "The 


Communication  Process/'  in  How  To  Be  A More  Successful 
Language  Learner. 

NOTE:  Remember  to  help  Trainees  learn  how  to  use  resources 
such  as  dictionaries  or  reference  grammars. 


7.  PROVIDE  A 
SESSION  ON  CULTURE 
SKILL  LEARNING  AND 
SELF-DIRECTED 
LEARNING 
PRINCIPLES 


By  week  8,  have  a session  for  Trainees  to  reflect  explicitly  on 
a culture  skill  that  they  have  been  learning  in  their  host 
community  (such  as  weaving  or  fishing  ) in  order  to  understand 
the  main  elements  of  self-directed  learning.  Compare  the 
process  to  language  learning.  Follow  up  with  a focus  on  how  to 
do  a needs  assessment. 


8*  HAVE  TRAINEES  Toward  the  end  of  the  PST,  perhaps  Week  10  or  11,  provide 
L ESSO  NS  USING  some  structured  preparation  for  continued  language-learning 
INFORMANT  a^ter  ^ave  eac^  Trainee  plan  a language  lesson  or  two 
using  a language  informant  (not  a trained  teacher)  to  practice 
and  demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  an  un- trained  tutor.  The 
language  Lesson  should  be  based  on  the  Trainee^  needs 
assessment  of  a tech  project  he  or  she  is  doing  in  the  village. 


9.  CONDUCT  A 
SESSION  ABOUT 
SELECTING  AND 
USING  TUTORS 


Toward  the  end  of  PST,  conduct  a session  about  selecting  and 
using  tutors,  and  make  sure  that  Trainees  are  familiar  with 
the  policies  and  guidelines  for  language  tutors  at  your  post. 


HOW 

TO  PO  IT 


A LEARNING  PLAN  FOR  ANY 
TOPIC 


This  chapter  was  adapted  from  Learning  Kiribati  On  Your  Own.  and  appears  as  part  of  a new 
Peace  Corps  publication  on  self-directed  learning  which  is  included  on  the  CD-Rom  of  this 
Resource  Kit  and  is  available  from  Peace  Corps  Washington.  You  may  want  to  use  it  in 
connection  with  the  self-directed  learning  training  sessions  that  appear  later  in  this  section,  or 
adapt  the  information  for  use  in  your  own  PST  and  TOT  designs. 


LEARNING  PLAN 
STEPS  IN  A 
NUTSHELL 


1.  Decide  what  to  learn 

A.  Assess  your  needs 

B.  Set  goals 

M 

0 
N 

1 

Z Develop  a lesson 

A.  With  an  informant:  create  a dialog,  learn  a 
song,  listen  to  a story,  descnbe  pictures,  Q&A, 
etc. 

B.  On  the  spot: 

• Focus  attention:  What  should  I pav  attention 
to? 

• Comprehend:  How  can  I make  sense  of  this? 

• Remember:  How  will  I remember  it? 

T 

Check  for  accuracy 

O 

R 

3.  Practice 

A.  With  an  informant:  "classroom’  activities 

B.  On  your  own;  eavesdropping,  use  kids  as 
informants,  make  sentences,  etc. 

4.  Use  It 

5.  Evaluate 

A.  Did  1 get  it? 

B.  Did  my  approach  work? 

PLANNING 

INDIVIDUAL 

LESSONS 


STEP  ONE: 

DECIDE  WHAT  TO 
LEARN 


This  information  will  help  you  plan  language  lessons  for 
yourself  about  almost  any  topic  that  interests  you.  The  process 
is  a series  of  steps  in  which  you  play  the  roles  of  curriculum 
developer,  teacher,  and  learner.  As  the  curriculum  developer, 
you  will  decide  on  the  topic  and  set  a goal.  As  the  teacher, 
you  will  need  to  select  the  language  material  that  is  the 
content  of  the  lesson  and  set  up  practice  activities  for  yourself, 
the  learner. 

• First,  choose  something  you  want  to  learn,  such  as  how  to 
apologize  for  not  attending  a wedding,  refuse  your  neighbor's 
request  to  borrow  your  tape  player,  or  announce  plans  for  a 
training  workshop. 

• Next,  prepare  for  the  task  by  reviewing  relevant 
vocabulary  or  thinking  about  similar  situations  that  you  are 
already  comfortable  with.  To  do  this,  use  resource  books, 
reflect  on  what  you  already  know,  and  ask  for  help  from  your 
language  helper.  If  possible,  you  eavesdrop  on  a native 
speaker  or  two  and  listen  to  what  they  say.  Then,  after  some 
rehearsal,  go  out  and  do  the  task  in  the  actual  situation. 

• Finally,  evaluate  about  how  much  you've  learned  and  what 
is  still  difficult  for  you,  and  begin  thinking  about  your  next 
lesson. 

These  steps  are  at  the  heart  of  learning  a language  on  your 
own.  Following  them  will  allow  you  to  learn  the  language  you 
need  at  the  time  you  want,  when  you  feel  ready  to  learn  it.  In 
addition,  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  you  stay  in  control 
of  the  learning  and  your  own  success — the  key  to  maintaining 
motivation. 

• Start  by  thinking  about  an  immediate  need  you  have  to 
communicate  to  get  something  you  need  or  accomplish  a task. 
Think  of  situations  in  which  you  don't  feel  comfortable  or 
tend  to  avoid.  Think  of  people  you'd  like  to  understand  better 
or  be  able  to  communicate  more  effectively  with. 

• Notice  that  the  need  is  usually  not  for  a verb  form  or  a noun 
case  ending.  Unless  you  are  a linguist  or  have  a very  thorough 
understanding  of  grammar  to  begin  with,  it  will  be  frustrating 
to  base  your  lessons  on  the  systems  of  the  language.  This  is 
how  field  linguists  develop  an  understanding  of  how  a 
language  works,  but  grammar  is  generally  not  a useful  starting 
point  if  you  want  to  learn  how  to  communicate  — especially 
if  you  have  to  be  your  own  grammarian. 

• So,  after  reflecting  on  your  communication  needs,  write  r 
learning  objective.  Be  specific  and  break  it  down  into 
manageable  parts.  For  example,  "participate  in  a meeting"  is 
too  general.  You  might  divide  it  into  "greet  people 
appropriately,  ask  at  least  one  question  about  the  main  topic, 
and  compliment  the  food  served  at  break."  In  fact,  these  could 
be  objectives  for  three  separate  lessons. 


STEP  TWO: 
DEVELOP  YOUR 
LESSON 


1.  DEVELOPING  A 
LESSON  WITH  A 
LANGUAGE  HELPER 


• How  are  you  supposed  to  write  a lesson  for  something  you 
don't  know?  Well,  first  of  all,  you  already  do  know  a lot 
about  this  situation  because  you've  been  in  it  at  least  once,  you 
may  have  books  to  refer  to,  and  you  are  surrounded  by  native 
speakers  who  can  help.  You  will  also  be  in  situations 
frequently  where  you  can  eavesdrop  on  others  and  try  to 
remember  what  they  said.  This  is  called  learning  "on  the 
spot."  The  alternative  is  to  get  help  from  a language  helper, 
someone  who  probably  is  not  a trained  language  teacher,  but 
understands  your  need  for  help  with  the  language  and  has 
agreed  to  provide  as  much  support  as  possible.  Remember  that 
no  matter  how  good  your  lesson,  what  people  say  to  you  when 
you  try  it  out  will  be  a little  different. 

Your  language  helper  will  help  you  figure  out  what  you 
should  say  and  what  you  might  anticipate  hearing  in  reply. 
You  can  write  down  possibilities  as  a dialogue,  a conversation 
or  a series  of  questions  you  plan  to  ask,  and  the  answers  you 
anticipate  hearing.  This  will  form  the  language  sample  that 
you  will  practice  with. 

• In  order  to  get  a good  language  sample,  it's  important  that 
your  helper  really  understand  the  situation  that  you  are 
working  on.  Discuss  the  setting,  who  is  there,  and  what 
people  are  doing.  If  you  simply  ask  for  a translation  of 
sentences,  you  may  receive  accurate  language,  but  not  the 
language  that  native  speakers  really  use.  Ask  your  helper, 
"How  would  you  say  it  in  this  situation?,"  with  the  emphasis 
on  "you.”  This  is  usually  more  effective  than  asking  if  what 
you  have  written  is  correct,  because  your  language  helper 
might  agree  just  to  be  polite. 

• It  is  important  to  consider  1 mw  polite  or  formal  your 
language  needs  to  be  in  the  situation.  Part  of  this  is  selecting 
the  appropriate  words  and  actions  for  opening  and  closing 
your  conversation,  for  making  a request,  responding  to  an  offer 
and  so  on.  It  also  involve:-  an  unde: standing  of  your  perceived 
status,  how  the  people  around  you  see  you.  Are  you  seen  as  a 
peer  or  as  someone  of  high  status?  Are  foreigners  usually 
expected  to  speak  more  formally  than  others? 

• You  should  usually  think  about  including  social  "chit-chat" 
in  a lesson  that  is  focused  on  a "business"  task.  For  example,  if 
you  need  to  buy  a can  of  beef  stew,  don't  stop  with  the 
language  for  asking  if  the  storekeeper  has  your  favonte 
brand.  In  addition  to  this  business  language,  add  some 
conversation  with  the  shopkeeper  about  his  family,  about 
the  weather,  or  about  the  expected  arrival  of  a new  supply  of 
beef  stew. 

• After  you  have  developed  a lesson,  check  it  carefully  with 
your  helper  to  be  sure  that  what  you  have  written  is  accurate 
and  natural  sounding. 


2.  DEVELOPING  A 
LESSON  "ON  THE 
SPOT" 


You  can  also  develop  a language  lesson  on  the  spot,  in  the 
actual  situation  where  you  want  to  improve  your  language 
skills. 

• The  first  step  in  this  approach  is  to  listen  in  a very  focused 
way.  This  means  that  you  should  not  be  trying  to  learn  the 
language  in  a situation  in  which  you  are  required  to 
participate  too  much.  A Volunteer  in  Tonga  said  that  she  was 
able  to  learn  a lot  of  the  language  she  needed  for  community' 
meetings  by  visiting  another  Volunteer  and  sitting  in  on  her 
meetings:  "Then  I'm  just  the  guest,  and  no  one  is  asking  me  for 
opinions  or  expecting  me  to  join  in  the  discussion.'’  To  learn 
how  to  teach  something  to  others,  it  would  be  a good  idea  to 
ask  people  in  your  community  to  teach  you  something  first.  As 
you  learn  how  to  prepare  a local  dish,  do  a dance,  or  carve  a 
paddle,  you  can  be  listening  to  the  way  your  mentor  gives 
instructions,  corrects  you,  or  praises  your  skill. 

• Once  you  have  selected  a setting  in  which  you  can  listen 
without  pressure  to  participate,  you  need  to  eavesdrop  or 
listen  for  only  a few  specific  elements.  If  your  objective  is  to 
learn  how  to  introduce  a new  topic  at  a meeting,  you  need  to 
ignore  a lot  of  the  rest  of  what  you  hear,  and  just  listen  for  the 
cues  that  indicate  a new  topic  is  coming  up.  (You  will 
probably  have  to  learn  how  someone  concludes  a topic  at  the 
same  time  so  that  you  can  spot  the  transition.)  To  know  when 
and  where  to  focus  your  attention  you  will  need  to  listen  for 
key  words,  look  for  changes  in  people's  expressions  or  other 
body  language,  artd  refer  to  any  other  helpful  cues,  such  as  a 
written  agenda  for  a meeting.  The  same  strategies  will  help 
you  figure  out  the  meaning  of  what  you  are  hearing.  It’s 
important  that  you  understand  at  least  the  gist  of  what  you 
are  focusing  on  or  you  will  have  an  extremely  difficult  time 
remembering  any  of  it. 

• To  develop  your  "on  the  spot"  language  lesson,  you  need  to 
think  of  ways  that  you  will  remember  what  you  are  listening 
to.  Can  you  use  a tape  recorder?  Is  it  a situation  in  which  you 
could  wnte  things  down?  (You  could  pretend  to  be  writing  a 
letter  home  while  eavesdropping  at  a lunch  counter,  for 
example).  You  may  need  to  use  mental  strategies,  like 
repeating  words  and  phrases  over  and  over  in  your  mind  until 
you  have  a chance  to  write  them  down  later. 

• Write  down  the  language  you  want  to  learn  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  or  conversation,  so  that  it  is  in  a social  and 
culturally  appropnate  context.  Then,  it  is  important  that  you 
check  your  lesson  material  with  a native  speaker  to  be  sure  it 
is  natural  sounding  and  accurate. 

• Think  about  specific  strategies  for  developing  a lesson  that 
will  suit  your  learning  needs.  And  while  you  are  using  these 
strategies,  monitor  how  well  each  is  working  for  you.  Keep 
notes  m your  language  notebook,  talk  to  fnends  about  them,  or 


STEP  THREE: 
PRACTICE 


at  least  think  about  them  at  the  end  of  the  day.  If  you  don't 
pay  attention  to  these  strategies,  you  may  continue  to  use  ones 
that  aren't  working  very  well  and  fail  to  try  new  ones  that 
could  help. 

Your  main  goad  during  the  practice  step  is  to  memorize  new 
expressions  and  to  learn  how  to  say  them  smoothly,  without 
stumbling  over  the  difficult  sounds.  You’ll  also  want  to  get  a 
better  feel  for  what  the  sounds  mean  at  the  moment  you  are 
hearing  them — to  have  the  meaning  come  automatically.  The 
basic  practice  technique  for  becoming  fluent  in  making  the 
sounds  is  repetition.  Repeat  your  dialogue  or  conversation  out 
loud,  or  play  games  that  require  repeating  the  new  phrases 
and  vocabulary  over  and  over  again  until  you  produce 
something  that  sounds  like  the  new  language.  Don’t  expect 
perfection  during  one  practice  session. 

• Two  important  elements  in  making  the  meaning  clear  are 
the  rhythm  and  melody  of  the  language — the  places  where 
the  voice  goes  up  or  down,  becomes  louder  or  softer,  or  where 
there  are  pauses.  The  tone  of  voice  is  important,  too.  One  way 
to  begin  to  learn  these  in  a new  language  is  to  listen  carefully 
in  the  setting  for  the  actual  words  and  phrases  you  want  to 
learn — and  perhaps  even  say  what  you  hear  to  yourself. 
Another  is  to  ask  your  language  helper  to  read  your  lesson. 
Listen  to  the  way  she  uses  her  voice  to  convey  the  meaning 
and  imitate  her.  Also  watch  the  way  she  uses  her  body 
(gestures,  facial  expressions,  etc.)  to  get  the  meaning  across. 

• Don't  try  repeating  things  you  don’t  understand.  While 
you're  practicing  saying  the  sounds,  work  on  learning  their 
meanings,  too.  Make  pictures  in  your  mind  and  associate  them 
with  the  new  meanings  or  sounds  of  the  new  words.  Or  think 
of  words  in  English  or  other  language  that  they  remind  you  of. 

To  practice  you  should  certainly  try  Listening  in  the  setting 
(on  the  spot)  or  listening  to  vour  friend  and  imitating  her.  In 
addition  you  can  do  some  study  activities  on  your  own, 
practice  with  kids  in  the  neighborhood,  or  do  some  of  the 
activities  below  with  your  language  helper  or  a fnend. 

• Connect  physical  movement  and  actions  with  the  language 
you  are  practicing  by  following  and  giving  commands. 

• Play  games  with  a chart,  map  or  pictures  to  practice 
vocabulary. 

• Ask  your  friend  to  tape  record  your  lesson  so  you  can  practice 
repeating  it  later. 

• Play  language  learning  games  for  building  your  vocabulary’ 
within  the  topic  area  of  vour  lesson. 

• Do  activities  you  recall  from  Pre-Service  training. 
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STEP  FOUR: 
USE  IT 


STEP  FIVE: 
EVALUATE 


• After  other  practice  activities,  role-play  your  lesson  with 
your  language  helper  . This  might  be  a good  time,  if  you 
haven't  already  done  so,  to  put  your  lesson  into  a complete, 
culturally  acceptable  exchange  (an  appropriate  greeting  at 
the  beginning,  appropriate  behavior  throughout,  a leave- 
taking  at  the  end — and  appropriate  gestures). 

• The  last  step  before  going  out  and  doing  it  is  to  remind 
yourself  of  the  phrases  that  will  allow  you  to  control  the 
conversation  when  you  have  trouble  understanding  what's 
going  on  or  when  you  want  to  end  the  conversation  politely. 
Remember — you  don't  have  to  use  everything  in  your  original 
plan  or  everything  your  helper  may  suggest.  You  decide  for 
yourself  what  is  a manageable  amount  of  new  language  to  use 
each  time  you  go  out  on  your  learning  adventures.  This  is 
important  for  maintaining  your  self-confidence  and 
motivation. 

Now  step  outside,  and  put  yourself  into  a situation  where  you 
can  use  your  lesson.  Plan  a time  of  day  when  people  will  be 
willing  to  stop  and  talk,  or  that  is  appropriate  to  the  topic  of 
your  lesson. 

• Try  it  out  more  than  once , with  different  people.  Keep  doing 
it  until  you  feel  comfortable  and  confident.  The  more  times 
you  put  yourself  into  the  same  or  similar  situation,  the  more 
quickly  this  part  of  the  language  and  culture  will  become  a 
part  of  you. 

• Take  notes  as  you  go  along,  if  the  setting  and  situation 
permit,  about  what  the  people  said  and  what  you  think  they 
said;  also,  make  note  of  things  they  did  that  puzzled  or 
surprised  you. 

It's  helpful  to  continually  assess  the  way  you  are  learning  as 
well  as  what  you  are  learning.  Sit  quietly  and  think  about 
the  experience.  Look  over  your  notes  and  write  a bit  more 
about  what  happened:  who  you  talked  to,  what  was  said  and 
done,  and  how  you  felt  doing  it.  Think  about  what  you 
learned  and  about  how  you  learned  it.  What  worked,  what 
didn't?  Reread  the  other  chapters  to  help  you  gain  more  in- 
sights into  what  helps  you  to  learn.  Think  about  how  you 
might  improve  the  way  you  are  working  with  your  language 
helper,  and  talk  it  over  with  her.  Here  are  some  specific 
things  to  write  about  or  to  do: 

• Make  a list  of  new  words  and  phrases.  Write  down  the  ones 
you  think  you  are  now  able  to  say  and  use  more  smoothly  and 
naturally.  Make  another  list  of  the  ones  you  wish  you  had 
known  or  been  able  to  use  more  smoothly.  Do  the  same  for 
pronunciation  difficulties.  Write  down  any  new  phrases  you 
heard  that  were  variations  on  what  you  had  planned. 

• Make  a list  of  things  that  surprised,  puzzled,  or  upset  you, 
or  in  general,  made  you  feel  "different.*'  Most  likely,  these 
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involve  cross-cultural  misunderstandings.  Describe  what  the 
other  people  did , what  you  did,  how  you  felt,  and  how  you 
would  expect  someone  from  your  culture  to  behave  in  a similar 
situation.  Then  reflect  on  what  you  think  the  underlying 
value  in  your  culture  is  that  makes  you  expect  this  kind  of 
behavior  (and  not  expect  it  in  your  new  culture). 

• Get  together  with  your  language  helper.  Show  her  your 
notes  and  ask  your  questions.  Discuss  the  reactions  of  the 
people  to  you — talk  about  what  happened  that  made  you  feel 
‘'different."  Get  her  perspective  on  what  happened  and 
compare  it  with  yours.  Work  at  better  understanding  why  the 
people  behaved  the  way  they  did  and  what  it  means  in  the 
culture.  Talk  about  what  you  would  like  to  do  or  say 
differently  the  next  time  you're  in  a similar  situation,  and  get 
your  friend's  advice.  You  might  do  a revised  role-play  or  some 
language  learning  games,  or  ask  her  to  record  a new  or  revised 
dialogue  using  what  you  learned. 

Now  you're  ready  to  plan  another  lesson.  It  could  be  a follow- 
up to  this  one  with  revisions  based  on  what  you  learned.  Do  it 
a few  more  times  until  it  comes  easy  to  you,  and  feels  natural. 
Or,  it  could  be  on  an  entirely  different  topic.  Perhaps  a new 
topic  emerged  during  this  one.  Or  you  may  want  to  revisit  a 
topic  you  covered  earlier — even  one  from  PST — with  a fresh 
perspective  (and  wider  vocabulary)  to  do  a more  thorough  job. 
By  "spiraling"  your  topics,  you  can  go  deeper  into  the 
language  and  culture  and  use  more  natural  phrases  as  your 
language  ability  increases. 

Peace  Corps  Philippines  includes  this  list  of  possible  topics 
that  work  well  with  this  style  of  self-directed  language 
lessons . 

For  the  beginning  learner 

• Finding  a place  to  live 

• Using  public  transportation 

• Developing  a route  of  listeners 

• Greetings;  leave-taking;  appreciation 

• Your  role  as  a learner 

• Personal  questions 

• Polite  phrases 

• Responding  to  a weicone 

• Classification;  affirmation;  denial 

• Exploring  objects 

• Descriptions 

• Shopping 

• Restaurant 

• Arithmetic 

• Question  about  people;  introductions 

• Exploring  space  and  time;  directions 

• Explonng  space  and  time;  transportation 


POSSIBLE  TOPICS 
FOB  SELF- 
DIRECTED 
LEARNING 
LESSONS 


• Exploring  activities 

• Exploring  activities  in  space  and  time 

• Exploring  circumstances  of  activities 

• Descriptions  and  expansions 

• Telephones 

For  further  exploration: 

• Get  and  give  instructions 

• Requests 

• Comprehension  instructions 

• Vocabulary  building:  objects  animals  and  people 

• Events  and  activities 

• Descriptions  and  qualities 

• Small  talk 

• Appointments 

• Giving  directions 

• Personal  interchanges 

• Your  host  country 

• Advice 

• Sharing  interesting  experiences 

• Telling  stories  about  others 

• Telling  about  your  plans  and  goals 

• Your  neighborhood 

• Talking  about  a picture 

• Expressing  your  emotions 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 

USING  A LANGUAGE 
LEARNING  NOTEBOOK 

Language  learning  notebooks  are  one  very  useful  tool  in  planning  and  monitoring  self -directed 
language  learning  . Notebooks  can  be  used  to  help  learners  reflect  on  their  own  strategies  and 
learning  styles,  establish  specific  personal  language  learning  goals,  and  assess  their  own 
progress.  This  information  on  using  language  learning  notebooks  is  adapted  from  Learning 
Kiribati  On  Your  Own . and  appears  in  the  new  publication  on  self-directed  language  learning 
included  on  the  CD-Rom  of  this  Resource  Kit,  and  available  from  Peace  Corps  Washington. 

WHY  USE  When  learning  a language,  some  people  just  jump  in  and  learn 

NOTEBOOKS?  the  language  by  using  it  everyday.  Most  people,  however, 

find  that  spending  some  amount  of  time  reflecting  on  their 
experience  and  writing  about  it,  no  matter  how  short,  makes 
their  learning  easier  and  more  effective.  Even  w'riting  a free- 
form narrative  description  of  your  learning  experiences  on  a 
regular  basis  will  help.  Here  are  a few  ideas  about  what  to 
write  in  your  language  learning  notebooks  and  how  to  organize 
your  thoughts. 

No  matter  what  format  you  choose  to  use,  there  are  three 
main  topics  to  include  in  your  ruminations  and  writings: 

• Language  : words,  expressions,  pronunciation,  and  grammar 
that  you  learned,  nearly  learned,  or  discovered  you'd  like  to 
learn. 

• Culture  : non-verbal  ways  of  communicating,  norms  of 
behavior,  attitudes  and  values  that  you've  become  aw'are  ot. 
understand  better,  or  would  like  to  leam  more  about. 

• Learning  : things  that  helped  vour  learning  and  things  that 
hindered,  like  the  techniques  and  activities  you  used,  how 
you  felt  domg  it,  and  the  role  your  language  helper  and  others 
played. 

For  each  of  these  topics,  there  are  two  main  questions  to 
address: 

• What  did  you  leam? 

• What  questions  arc  vou  left  with? 


WHAT  SHOULD 
THEY  CONTAIN? 


HOW  CAN 
LANGUAGE 
NOTEBOOKS  BE 
USED? 


1.  INFORMAL 
FORMAT 


2.  SEM  -FORMAL 
FORMAT 


3*  FORMAL 
FORMAT 


Each  time  you  write  in  your  language  learning  notebook,  start 
by  reading  some  ot  your  more  recent  entries.  Or  write  first, 
and  then  read.  Look  for  patterns  of  both  progress  (for  your 
motivation)  and  difficulties  (for  planning  future  lessons). 

• Think  before  you  write.  Think,  write.  Ruminate,  reflect, 
write.  Then  discuss  with  the  people  who  care  the  most  about 
your  learning  their  language. 

• How  you  keep  the  language  notebook  or  what  format  you 
choose  really  depends  on  your  own  learning  style  and  your 
changing  learning  needs.  There  are  three  common  formats  for 
language  learning  logs  determined  by  how  structured  your 
entry  format  is: 

The  most  informal  type  of  notebook  allows  for  the  maximum 
amount  of  freedom  in  recording  your  language  learning 
experiences  and  what  you  are  learning  from  them.  Simply  get 
a notebook  and  write  in  it  on  a regular  basis.  Suggestions  for 
topics  and  questions  are  listed  above. 

You  can  also  wfrite  regularly  in  this  more  formal  type  of 
notebook,  but  you  follow  a list  of  more  specific  suggestions  and 
questions  to  organize  it. 

What  To  Include: 

• Your  goals  and  objectives  for  learning  the  language 

• Your  self  study  lessons 

• New  words  or  expressions  you  have  learned  or  want  to  learn 

• Words  you  have  heard  or  read  that  you  want  to  ask  someone 
about  or  look  up  in  a dictionary 

• Grammar  rules  you  have  learned 

• Notes  about  conversations  you  have  in  the  language 

• Summaries  of  what  you  read  in  the  language 

• A record  of  the  errors  you  want  to  work  on 

• Comments  on  learning  strategies  you  have  used  successfully 
or  unsuccessfully 

• A record  of  the  amount  of  time  you  spend  learning  the 
language 

Use  this  format  if  you  like  to  have  everything  on  one  page,  in 
neat  little  boxes.  You  can  draw  the  grid  by  hand  on  blank 
pieces  of  paper,  then  fasten  them  together  with  a stapler  or 
tape,  to  make  your  owti  notebook.  Or,  perhaps  you  can  find  a 
Xerox  machine  someplace  with  a friendly  custodian  who  will 
let  you  make  copies. 


The  sample  shown  here  is  smaller  than  the  actual  one  . Place 
vour  grid  horizontally  on  a piece  of  8 1/2"  X 11"  paper  and  fill 
in  these  heading  (or  others  that  work  better  tor  you.) 


DATE 

PAGE  NO. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

NOT  SURE  YET 

VOCABULARY 

WORDS,  SENT, 
EXPRESSIONS 

CONTEXT 

SENTENCES/SENTENCE  PATTERNS 

1 NEEDED  TO  SAY... 

CULTURAL  AWARENESS  AND  RELATED 
LANGUAGE 

COMMENTS  ABOUT  LEARNING 
TECHNIQUES  THAT  SEEM  TO  HAVE  BEEN 
EFFECTIVE 

HOW  1 FELT/MY  EMOTIONAL  STATE 

QUESTIONS  I'M  LEFT  WITH 

USING  YOUR  • After  each  seif  study  lesson,  reflect  on  your  plan  for 

NOTEBOOK  WITH  language  learning  in  your  notebook,  including: 

A LANGUAGE  a)  the  language  objectives  vou  tried  to  achieve, 

LEARNING  b)  the  problems  vou  had  learning, 

HELPER  c)  the  successes  you  had  learning, 

Then  show  the  entries  to  your  language  helper  and  discuss 
them  with  her;  talk  about  what  you  did  and  decide  what  you 
might  do  differently  next  time. 

• Reflect  on  your  use  of  learning  strategies,  including: 

a)  the  language  and  behavior  you  noticed  or  paid  attention  to, 

b)  the  learning  strategies  or  techniques  you  used  for 
comprehending,  for  getting  the  meaning, 

c)  the  strategies  you  used  to  practice  the  language)  the 
strategies  you  used  for  analyzing  and  learning  from  the 
experience, 

d1*  your  assessment  of  what  worked  and  what  didn't. 

Then  show  the  above  entries  to  your  language  helper  and 
discuss  them  with  her;  talk  about  what  you  did  and  what  you 
would  do  differently  the  next  time. 


USING  FRIENDS  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY  FOR  SELF- 
DIRECTED  LEARNING 


Trainees  who  are  used  to  the  idea  that  language  learning  is  something  that  takes  place  m a 
formal  classroom  context  may  need  guidance  about  how  to  apply  the  principles  ol  non-formal 
education  to  the  area  of  language  learning.  The  community  contains  hundreds  of  potential 
teachers-none  of  whom  would  usually  be  considered  as  "teachers"  or  even  '‘tutors”.  But  they 
are  nonetheless  an  excellent  source  of  expertise  for  on-going  language  learning.  This  information 
on  using  language  informants  from  the  community  is  adapted  from  Learning  Kiribati  On  Your 
Oum.  and  appears  as  part  of  a new  Peace  Corp  s publication  on  self-directed  learning  which  is 
included  on  the  CD-Rom  of  this  Resource  Kit  and  is  available  from  Peace  Corps  Washington. 
You  may  want  to  use  it  in  connection  with  the  self-directed  learning  training  sessions  that 
appear  later  in  this  section,  or  adapt  the  information  for  use  in  your  own  PST  and  TOT  designs. 

FINDING  A tn  order  to  learn  a new  language  on  vour  own  (that  is,  without 

LANGUAGE  formal  instruction)  vou  need  someone  vou  can  turn  to  when  you 

HELPER  have  a question,  someone  who  can  explain  what  to  say  and 

how  to  say  it  so  you  minimize  vour  chances  of  offending  and 
maximize  your  chances  of  communicating  appropriately, 
someone  who  cares  about  you  and  wants  to  see  you  succeed,  and 
someone  you  like  and  trust.  You  need  a language  helper, 
preferably  one  who  speaks  some  English,  who  will  help  you 
prepare  for  your  learning  adventures  and  help  you  understand 
what  you  learned  from  them  when  you  come  back. 

Throughout  this  discussion  about  language  helpers,  we  refer 
to  the  helper  as  "she"  to  avoid  the  awkward  use  of  he  / she. 
Note  that  it  is  probably  wise  to  choose  a language  helper 
who  is  the  same  sex  as  you  are,  for  cultured  and  social  reason^ 

So,  find  a helper,  learn  the  language,  and  enjoy  your  life  in 
your  new  country.  Here  are  a few  idea1-  of  things  to  do  with 
your  helper,  arranged  in  two  groups:  formal  and  informal 


FORMAL 

LEARNING 


INFORMAL 

LEARNING 


The  suggestions  in  this  section  are  for  times  when  you  and  your 
helper  are  working  together  on  your  self-studv  lessons  or 
other  times  when  you  are  formally  engaged  in  language 
learning  activities. 

• In  general,  the  best  way  your  helper  can  assist  you  is  to 
guide  you  through  the  self-study  lessons  . She  can  help  you 
choose  and  practice  the  right  words  to  accomplish  your  task 
in  a culturally  acceptable  way  and  help  you  gain  the  confi- 
dence you'll  need  to  go  out  and  do  it.  Then  she  can  help  you 
interpret  the  experience  and  learn  from  it.  If  you  are  looking 
for  specific  activities  to  do  with  your  language  helper,  the 
learning  plan  includes  suggestions. 

• It’s  better  for  maintaining  your  motivation  if  you 
concentrate  on  learning  things  that  are  of  real  importance  to 
you.  If  you  don’t,  you’]!  probably  quickly  lose  interest  and 
want  to  quit.  Therefore,  for  the  most  part,  don’t  ask  or  expect 
your  helper  to  plan  the  lessons  for  you  unless  you've  agreed  in 
advance  on  the  topic  and  what  you're  going  to  do  with  it. 
Remember,  you  are  both  the  learner  and  the  teacher. 

• When  you  ask  your  helper  to  tell  you  how  to  say  something 
in  your  new  language,  you  want  the  answer  to  be  what  people 
usually  say  in  real  life,  not  a simplified  or  overly  formal  form 
that  she  may  think  would  be  better  for  you  to  learn.  One  way 
to  do  this  is  to  ask  her  how  she  would  say  it  in  this  situation. 
This  works  better  than  asking  if  what  you  have  written  or 
sa:d  is  right,  because  she  might  say  "yes”  to  be  polite. 

• Pick  a topic  and  talk  about  it  for  five  or  ten  minutes  with 
your  helper.  Tape  record  the  conversation,  transcribe  it  later, 
and  then  ask  your  language  helper  to  look  at  what  you've 
written.  At  another  time,  listen  to  the  tape  again  and  see 
what  you  can  hear  that  you  couldn't  hear  before.  This  is  an 
excellent  exercise  for  improving  your  ability  to  hear 
individual  sounds  and  words,  and  learn  colloquial  and 
idiomatic  speech.  Or,  instead  of  having  a conversation,  ask 
your  language  helper  to  tell  you  a story.  Listen  carefully  for 
the  format  for  telling  stories  and  the  standard  expressions 
that  are  always  used,  like,  "Once  upon  a time...." 

• Listen  to  tapes  together  that  you’ve  made  of  radio 
broadcasts  cr  of  people  talking.  Ask  her  to  help  you  figure  out 
what’s  going  on,  and  have  her  listen  to  you  imitate  them. 

• Ask  your  language  helper  questions  about  the  language  and 
culture  on  a regular,  ongoing  basis — anytime  you’re  together. 
It's  good  to  clarify  doubts  and  get  questions  answered  as  soon 
as  possible  to  avoid  slowing  down  your  progress  and 
dampening  your  enthusiasm. 

• Try  having  a conversation  in  which  you  speak  English  and 
your  language  helper  speaks  her  language.  This  is  a good 
exercise  for  practicing  listening  comprehension  without  the 
added  stress  of  having  to  produce  the  new  language.  The 
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conversation  will  flow  more  smoothly  and  you  will 
understand  what  you’re  talking  about  more  easily  than  if  you 
were  only  speaking  the  new  language. 

• Ask  your  language  helper  to  correct  your  mistakes,  but  help 
her  learn  ways  to  do  it  that  will  truly  be  helpful.  For 
example,  some  people  prefer  to  be  corrected  in  private  when 
they  are  alone  with  their  language  helper  but  not  in  public, 
where  they  might  be  embarrassed  by  the  corrections.  Another 
idea  is  to  ask  vour  language  helper  to  point  out  your  mistakes, 
but  to  give  you  a chance  to  correct  them  yourself  before  she 
tells  you  how  to  say  it.  But  no  matter  how  you  and  your 
language  helper  work  with  your  mistakes,  remember  that 
mistakes  are  a natural  part  of  the  learning  process.  They  tell 
you  what  you  know  and  where  you  need  to  do  more  work. 

• Ask  your  language  helper  to  accompany  you  on  vour 

” learning  adventures*'  to  observe  you,  but  to  let  you  do  all  of 
the  talking,  or  to  "coach”  you,  when  you  need  help. 

• There  are  many  other  things  you  can  do  with  your  language 
helper,  of  course,  that  have  to  do  with  practicing  specific 
parts  of  the  language,  but  you  can  also  just  talk  about 
whatever  comes  up,  with  no  particular  language  purpose  in 
mind. 


HOW 

TO  DO  ET 


SELF-ASSESSMENT 

TECHNIQUES 


This  information  on  different  techniques  for  self-assessment  is  adapted  from  Learning  Kiribati 
On  Your  Oum.  and  appears  as  part  of  a new  Peace  Corps  publication  on  self-directed  learning 
which  is  included  on  the  CD-Rom  of  this  Resource  Kit  and  is  available  from  Peace  Corps 
Washington.  You  may  want  to  use  it  in  connection  with  the  self -directed  learning  training 
sessions  that  appear  later  in  this  section,  or  adapt  the  information  for  use  in  your  own  PST  and 
TOT  designs. 


SELF- 

ASSESSMENT 
AND  LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 


Section  7 of  this  Resource  Kit  discusses  the  Assessment  of 
Trainees.  But  an  equally  important  part  of  independent  and 
self-directed  language  learning  is  "self-  assessment".  During 
PST  Trainee's  should  be  introduced  to  some  of  the  basic 
concepts  and  techniques  they  can  use  to  monitor  and  evaluate 
their  own  progress. 


TYPES  OF  SELF- 
ASSESSMENT 


PURPOSES  OF 
SELF- 

ASSESSMENT 


Two  types  of  assessment  Trainees  should  know  about: 

• Ongoing  monitoring  of  how  the  person  or  people  you  are 
talking  to  are  understanding  what  you  are  saving,  constantly, 
throughout  the  conversation 

• ’Tinal"  assessment  at  the  end  of  a self-study  lesson,  for 
example,  or  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  month,  when  you  ask 
yourself,  "Did  I achieve  my  goal  or  objective?" 

Assessing  progress  on  a regular  basis  can  help  learners  to: 

• Sustain  your  motivation — often  you  might  feel  you  are  not 
making  any  progress  at  all,  but  you  really  are,  as  the  PCV 
above  notes. 

• Find  things  you  need  to  work  on  which  can  be  topics  for  your 
self-study  lessons. 

• Know  how  your  techniques  for  learning  are  working  and 
where  you  might  be  able  to  do  better. 

• Reinforce  things  you  are  saying  correctly. 


The  most  sensible  criteria  for  evaluating  your  progress  are  the 
goal  and  objectives  you  have  set  for  yourself.  From  the 
beginning,  as  you  plan  each  of  your  self-study  lessons , devise 
ways  to  assess  whether  you  have  learned  what  you  set  out  to 
learn.  You  set  the  objective,  and  at  the  same  time  devise  a 
way  of  knowing  when  you  have  reached  it.  Ask  yourself  two 
questions: 

• "Where  am  I going?"  and 

• "How  am  I doing  at  getting  there?" 

Don't  compare  your  progress  to  that  of  others.  There  will 
always  be  someone  who  speaks  better  than  you  do.  Instead, 
measure  yourself  against  yourself.  Compare  what  you  could 
do  last  month  with  what  you  can  do  now,  then  use  that 
information  to  know  where  to  direct  your  language  learning 
efforts  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

In  addition  to  your  own  criteria  for  assessing  your  progress, 
you  can  use  the  ACTFL  (American  Council  for  the  Teaching  of 
Foreign  Languages)  checklist  as  a general  guide.  It  is  also 
another  source  for  ideas  of  what  to  learn  next.  Use  the  LPI 
rating  you  get  at  the  end  of  the  PST  as  your  benchmark  for 
keeping  track  of  your  progress.  A modified  version  of  the 
ACTFL  scale,  called  "The  Language  Learner's  Proficiency 
Scale"  can  be  found  later  in  this  section. 

TECHNIQUES  OF  Here  are  techniques  that  successful  language  learners  use  to 

SELF-  assess  their  learning.  Choose  ones  that  you  think  will  work 

ASSESSMENT  for  you 

1.  ORGANIZE  • Set  weekly  goals.  In  addition  to  your  long-term  goal  and  the 
specific  short-term  learning  objectives  you  set  for  each  of  your 
learning  plans  (for  example,  asking  the  cost  of  postage, 
greeting  the  postal  clerk),  set  a weekly  goal  which  relates  to 
your  main  long-term  goal  (for  example,  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a 
social  conversation  with  clerks  in  stores  and  the  post  office). 

If  you  use  one  of  the  planning  grids  (see  Setting  Goals  and 
Objectives)  to  identify  your  learning  needs,  turn  these  needs 
into  goals  that  you  want  to  meet. 

• Set  long-term  goals.  Compare  where  you  are  now  on  the 
Language  Learners'  Proficiency  Scale  with  where  you  were 
the  last  time  you  assessed  yourself.  Then  set  new  goals  for  the 
next  month  or  two. 

2.  WRITE  IT  DOWN  * Keep  a journal.  In  "A  Learning  Plan  for  Any  Topic,"  one 

suggestion  is  to  record  the  language  that  you  hear  and  use  as 
well  as  questions  you  have  as  you  explore  different  language 
and  cultural  situations.  Summarize  your  learning  in  the  jour- 
nal on  a periodic  basis.  This  also  becomes  a nice  reconi  of  your 
time  in  country  and  your  experiences  with  the  people  you 
work  and  live  with. 


CRITERIA  FOR 
SELF- 

ASSESSMENT 


ASSESSMENT 

STRATEGIES 


• Review  your  progress  periodically — at  least  once  a month. 
Write  in  your  journal  or  notebook  about  the  new  things  you  can 
do  and  say  that  you  couldn't  do  a month  ago.  Read  through 
your  notes  and  word  lists.  Ask  your  best  friends  what  they  are 
aware  of  that  you  can  do  better  now. 

• Write  letters  home  to  friends  and  family.  In  these  letters, 
add  a paragraph  or  two  about  your  language  learning:  what 
your  goals  are  and  how  you  are  meeting  them.  Keep  copies  of 
these  letters  (a  piece  of  carbon  paper  works  just  as  well  as  a 
photocopy  machine)  both  as  a record  of  what  you  are  doing  in 
general  and  your  language  learning  in  particular.  And 
someday  when  you  become  a famous  author,  you  can  pull  out 
excerpts  from  these  letters  for  publication! 

• Share  strategies  with  others  who  are  also  struggling  with 
the  language.  When  you  get  together  with  other  Volunteers 
at  a Peace  Corps  conference  take  a few  minutes  to  talk  about 
how  you  are  learning  as  well  as  what  you  are  learning. 

• Write  letters  or  post  cards  in  your  new  language  to  your  PST 
host  family,  copying  patterns  they  use  in  their  letters  to  you. 
You  might  ask  your  language  helper  to  assist  you. 

• Assess  your  knowledge  of  grammar  by  doing  exercises  in  any 
grammar  book  you  have  and  by  having  your  language  helper 
check  them  for  you.  Remember,  however,  that  this  will  help 
you  assess  what  you  know  about  the  language,  not  how  well 
you  can  actually  use  it  in  conversation. 

• Pay  attention  to  body  language.  A good  way  to  assess  how 
you  are  doing  at  the  very  moment  you  are  talking  to  someone 
is  to  pay  attention  to  their  body  language.  How  are  they 
holding  their  bodies,  and  what  facial  expressions  are  they 
making?  Do  they  look  confused,  bored,  struggling  to 
understand?  Do  they  seem  to  want  to  get  away? 

• Know  your  preferred  learning  styles.  If  you  aren't  getting 
the  results  you  want,  take  a look  at  the  "Language  Learning 
Styles"  chapter  of  this  book.  Which  are  your  preferred 
learning  styles?  Would  trying  other  kinds  of  learning 
strategies  be  helpful? 


JO  ( 


) 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


ACTFL  SELF-ASSESSMENT 
GUIDE 


The  following  proficiency  rating  scale  was  adapted  from  the  original  ACTFL  Proficiency  Scale 
by  Terry  Marshall,  a former  Peace  Corps  Country  Director  in  the  Solomon  Islands.  He  divided 
the  scale  into  two  components:  a narrative  description,  which  summarizes  skill  levels,  and  a 
self-rating  checklist,  which  suggests  performance  objectives  for  each  skill  level.  The  scales  are 
based  on  one's  overall  ability  to  communicate  effectively.  This  includes  the  ability  to  speak 
and  understand,  the  proper  use  of  grammar  and  pronunciation,  and  the  ability  to  understand  the 
cultural  context  of  a language. 


THE  LANGUAGE  LEARNER'S  PROFICIENCY  SCALE 

(From  The  Whole  World  Guide  to  Language  Learning , by  Terry  Marshall.) 

The  "Narrative  Description"  summarizes  your  skills.  The  "Self-Rating  Checklist"  represents 
clusters  of  language  tasks.  For  example,  "say  hello  and  good-bye"  represents  the  general 
ability  to  greet  and  take  leave  in  a variety  of  situations.  You  can  use  this  scale  both  to  help  you 
determine  your  learning  objectives  and  to  assess  your  progress  in  achieving  them. 

LEVEL 

NARRATIVE  DESCRIPTION 

SELF-RATING  CHECKLIST 

NOVICE 

—LOW 

• Able  to  respond  to  or  speak  a few 
isolated  words — those  borrowed  from 
English  or  commonly  used. 

• Has  identified  him  or  herself  as  a 
language  learner. 

• I can  say  "hello"  and  "good-bye." 

• I can  count  to  ten. 

• I can  use  courtesy  words  such  as  "thank 
you"  and  "excuse  me." 

• I know  a handful  of  words. 

• I am  eager  to  begin  learning  my  target 
language. 

• I nave  set  some  goals  for  my  language 
learning. 

NOVICE 

—MID 

• Can  express  very  simple  needs  in  polite 
language.  Uses  mostly  memorized  words 
ana  phrases.  Can  sav  short  phrases  it 
given  time  to  think  about  what  he  or  she 
w ants  to  sav. 

• Speaks  in  a heavy  accent  with  many 
errors  and  confuses  sounds  that  are 
similar. 

• I can  respond  to  simple  commands  such  as 
"stand  up*  and  "come  nere." 

• I can  greet  people  and  take  my  leave 
correctly. 

• I can  ask  basic  questions,  using  who, 
what,  when  and  w’here. 

• I can  make  simple  statements  and 
commands  such  as  "it's  hot"  and  ’ turn  on  the 
light:' 

NOVICE 

—MID 

(CONTINUED) 


* Speech  is  difficult  to  understand,  even  to 
teachers  used  to  working  with  language 
students. 


• I can  thank  people  and  make  simple 
requests. 

• I can  use  at  least  fiftv  words  in 


appropriate  contexts. 
• lean  singe 


sing  one  verse  of  a folk  song  or 
r sing-alon 
perform  al 
novice-nigh  level. 


popular  sing-along  tune. 

• lean  perform  atleast  one  task  at  the 


NOVICE 

—HIGH 


• Can  ask  Questions  and  make  simple 
statements  based  on  memorized  sentences. 
Understands  conversation  fragments  and 
simple  commands.  Can  deal  with  simple 
topics  of  daily  need.  Speaks  mostly  in 
short,  direct  sentences,  but  can  say  some 
longer  phrases  and  sentences  if  given  time 
to  think  about  them  first. 

• Still  makes  frequent  errors  in 
pronunciation  and  word  use.  Frequently 
asks  speaker  to  slow  down  or  repeat. 
Communicates  with  coworkers  but  has 
difficulty  with  others. 

• Behaves  considerately  in  dealing  with 
host  country  nationals.  Understands  some 
nonverbal  cues. 


• 1 understand  and  can  make  simple 
statements  about  familv,  age,  address, 
weather,  time  and  daily  activities. 

• 1 understand  some  words  when  the 
context  helps  explain  them,  e.g.,  in  the 
marketplace. 

• My  vocabulary  includes  names  of  basic 
concepts:  days,  months,  numbers  1 to  100, 
articles  of  clothing,  body  parts,  family 
relationships. 

• I can  use  at  least  one  hundred  nouns  and 
verbs  in  appropriate  contexts. 

• I am  beginning  to  know'  what's  expected 
of  me  in  simple  social  situations. 

• I can  perform  at  least  two  tasks  at  the 
intermediate-low  level. 


INTER- 

MEDIATE- 

LOW 


• Can  speak  on  familiar  topics,  ask  and 
answer  simple  auestions,  initiate  and 
respond  to  simple  statements,  and  carry  on 
face-to-face  discussions.  Can  pick  out  the 
mam  idea  in  a friendly  informal 
conversation. 

• Often  speaks  incorrectly  but  by  repeating, 
generally  can  be  understood  by  native 
speakers  w'ho  regularly  deal  with 
foreigners. 

• Frequently  can  understand  native 
speaker  if  he  or  she  repeats  or  speaks  more 
slowly. 


• I can  initiate  and  close  conversations 
appropriately. 

• I can  introduce  myself  or  someone  else. 

• 1 can  buv  a ticket!  catch  a bus  or  boat,  and 
get  off  at  the  right  place. 

• 1 can  respona  to  simple  directions  from 
customs  orfiaals,  policemen  or  other 
officials. 

• I can  discuss  simple  topics  with  friends. 


INTER- 

MEDIATE- 

MID 


* Can  participate  in  simple  conversations 
about  some  survival  nee!ds  and  social 
traditions.  Can  discuss  topics  bevond 
basic  survival,  such  as  personal  history 
and  leisure  time  activities. 


• I can  handle  questions  about  my  mantal 
status,  nationality,  occupation,  age  and 
place  of  birth. 

• I can  order  a simple  meal  from  a 
restaurant  menu. 

• I can  ask  for  or  tell  the  tune,  date,  and  day 
of  the  week. 

• I can  handle  simple  business  at  the  post 
office,  a bank,  and  the  pharmacy. 


INTER- 

MEDIATE- 

MID 

(CONTINUED) 


• Beginning  to  use  correct  basic  grammar 
constructions  such  as  subject-verb  and 
noun-adjective  agreement. 


• I'm  beginning  to  speak  more  correctly;  my 
subjects  and  verbs  generally  agree 

• 1 can  perform  at  least  one  task  at  the 
mtermediale-high  level. 


INTER- 

MEDIATE 

-HI«H 

• Can  participate  in  short  conversations 
about  most  survival  needs,  limited  social 
conventions,  and  other  topics.  Gets  the  gist 
of  conversations  on  familiar  topics,  though 
finds  it  hard  to  tune  in  on  long 
conversations  or  in  unfamiliar  situations. 

• Speaks  mostly  in  short,  discrete  sentences, 
but  shows  occasional  bursts  of 
spontaneity.  Can  use  most  question  forms, 
basic  tenses,  pronouns,  and  verb 
inflections,  though  still  speaks  with  many 
errors. 

• Can  be  understood  by  native  speakers 
used  to  speaking  with  foreigners.  By 
repeating  things,  can  frequentlv  be 
understood  by  the  general  public. 

• In  dealing  with  host  country  citizens,  can 
get  along  in  familiar  survival  situations 
and  with  native  speakers  accustomed  to 
foreigners. 

• I can  buv  my  basic  foodstuffs,  rent  a hotel 
room,  and  bargain  where  appropriate. 

• I can  talk  about  my  favorite  pastimes  or 
hobbies. 

• I can  describe  how  to  get  from  here  to 
places  like  the  post  office,  a restaurant,  or  a 
local  tourist  attraction. 

• I can  talk  about  things  that  happened  in 
the  past  or  might  happen  in  the  future. 

• I can  carrv  on  simple  conversations  with 
native  speakers  who  are  used  to  dealing 
with  foreigners. 

• I can  perform  at  least  two  of  the  tasks  at 
the  advanced  level. 

ADVANCED 

• Can  participate  in  most  casual  and  some 
work  conversations.  Can  give  simple 
directions  or  explanations  at  work.  Can 
talk  about  past  and  future  events.  With  a 
minimum  of  repetition  and  rewording,  can 
get  the  gist  of  normal  conversation  by 
native  speakers. 

• Vocabulary  is  good  enough  to  speak 
simply  with  only  a few  circumlocutions 
andean  speak  extemporaneously  on  many 
topics.  Accent  clearly  that  of  a learner,  but 
can  generally  be  understood. 

• I can  describe  my  work  in  some  detail  and 
discuss  with  my  co- workers  most  work- 
related  tasks. 

• I can  talk  comfortably  about  topics  of 
general  interest,  such  as  the  weather  and 
current  events. 

• I can  deal  with  and  explain  unexpected 
problems,  such  as  losing  my  traveler  s 
checks. 

• I can  take  and  give  messages  by  telephone. 

• I can  be  understood  by  most  native 
speakers,  and  I can  follow  normal 
conversations  involving  native  speakers. 

• I can  perform  at  least  one  task  at  the 
advanced  plus  level. 

ADVANCED 

PUIS 

• Can  handle  most  work  requirements  and 
conversations  on  topics  of  particular 
interest.  Can  express  facts,  give 
instructions,  describe,  report  and  talk 
about  current,  past,  and  future  activities. 

• Often  speaks  fluently  and  easily,  though 
occasionally  pauses  tc  think  of  a word. 
Continues  to  make  some  grammatical  errors. 

• In  dealing  with  native  speakers, 
understands  common  rules  of  etiquette, 
taboos,  and  sensitivities,  and  handles 
routine  social  situations  when  dealing 
with  people  accustomed  to  foreigners 

• I can  hire  an  employee,  discuss 
qualifications,  duties*  hours,  and  pay  in  my 
new  language. 

• I can  instruct  a coworker  on  how  to 
perform  a common  task. 

• I can  give  opinions,  facts,  and  explain 
points  of  view. 

• I can  talk  with  ease  about  mv  past,  mv 
current  activities,  and  what  I hope  to  do  in 
the  future. 

• I can  generally  speak  easily  and  fluently 
with  omy  minor  pauses. 

• I can  make  culturally  acceptable  requests, 
accept  or  refuse  invitations,  apologize,  and 
offer  and  receive  gifts. 

• I can  perform  a^  least  two  of  the  tasks  at 
the  superior  level 

SUPERIOR 


• Can  converse  on  most  practical,  sodal 
and  professional  topics.  Can  deal  with 
unfamiliar  topics,  provide  explanations, 
resolve  problems,  describe  in  detail,  offer 
supported  opinions,  and  hypothesize. 
Beginning  to  talk  about  abstract  ideas. 

• Rarely  has  to  grope  for  a word.  Control 
of  grammar  is  good  and  errors  almost  never 
bother  the  native  speaker. 

• Can  participate  appropriately  in  most 
social  and  work  situations.  Understands 
most  nonverbal  responses;  beginning  to 
understand  culture-related  humor. 


• I can  carry  out  most  work  assignments  in 
the  target  language. 

• I can  handle  routine  social  situations 
with  ease. 

• I can  participate  effectively  in  most 
general  discussions  involving  native 
speakers. 

• I can  handle  normal  telephone 
conversations. 

• I can  listen  to  a radio  program,  oral 
report,  or  speech  and  talce  accurate  notes. 

• t can  deal  with  an  unexpected  problem  or 
a social  blunder. 

• I can  support  my  opinions  in  a discussion 
or  argument. 

• I am  beginning  to  understand  jokes  and 
word  play. 

• I seldom  have  to  ask  speakers  to  repeat  or 
explain. 

• I can  speak  at  a normal  rate  of  speed, 
without  groping  for  words  or  trying  to 
avoid  complex  grammatical  structures. 


DISTIN- 

GUISHED 


• Can  use  the  language  fluently  and 
accurately  on  all  levels  of  professional 
need.  Can  tailor  language  to  fit  the 
audience:  counsel,  persuade,  negotiate, 
represent  a point  of  view,  and  interpret  for 
dignitaries. 

• Speaks  with  only  rare  pronunciation  or 
grammar  errors. 

• Picks  up  on  most  nonverbal  cues; 
understands  humor  and  most  allusions. 
Behaves  in  a culturally  appropriate 
manner  in  a range  of  sodai  ana 
professional  settings. 


• I can  carry  out  any  job  responsibility  in 
mv  second  language." 

• 1 can  speak  appropriately  to  a 
professional  group,  my  staff,  a government 
official,  a friend,  the  elderly  and  children. 

• I rarely  make  pronunciation  or  grammar 
errors. 

• I always  understand  native  speakers, 
even  when  they  are  talking  to  each  other. 

• I can  participate  in  joking,  including  puns 
and  word  play. 

• I can  read  cultural  gestures,  body 
language  and  facial  expressions  accurately. 


NATIVE 

COMPE- 

TENCE 


• Functions  as  would  an  educated  native 
speaker. 


• I am  equally  as  fluent  in  my  second 
language  as  in  English. 

• I nave  command  of  idioms,  colloquialisms, 
and  historical  and  literary  allusions. 

• I am  well- versed  on  the  history,  beliefs, 
customs,  politics,  and  geography  of  my  host 
country. 

6 I am  completely  at  ease  culturally  in  any 
social  or  professional  setting. 


USEFUL 

INFOR- 

MATION 


LANGUAGE  LEARNING 
STRATEGIES  FOR 
COMPREHENDING, 
REMEMBERING,  PRACTICING 
AND  COMMUNICATING 


This  useful  list  of  strategeies  was  developed  for  Peace  Corps  bv  Anita  L.  Wenden.  You  may  wish 
to  use  it  as  part  of  a training  session  for  both  Trainees  during  PST  and  instructors  at  your  TOT. 

COMPREHENDING  The  following  is  a list  of  strategies  learners  use  to  understand 
ft  REMEMBERING  and/or  remember  what  they  attend  to  when  they  are  learning 

a new  language. 

• Listen  for  it  to  recur  . 

• Make  associations. 

• Compare  it  with  an  idea /word  already  learned. 

• Repeat  it  silently  . 

• Use  a visual  image  to  remember. 

• Play  back  in  your  mind  the  sound  of  the  word,  phrase,  or 
longer  language  sequence. 

• Relate  new  information  to  what  you  already  know. 

• Think  about  similarities  in  structure  between  different 
phrases. 

• Write  it  down. 

• Try  to  explain  the  meaning  to  yourself. 

PRACTICING  The  following  is  a list  of  strategies  language  learners  use  to 

practice  what  they  want  to  learn. 

• Make  friends  with  native  speakers. 

• Think  in  the  native  language  (ML). 

• Attend  events  where  the  NL  is  used. 

• Eavesdrop  on  conversations  in  the  ML. 

• Listen  to  the  radio. 

• Converse  internally  with  oneself  in  the  MI . 

• Make  sentences  with  a new  word 

• Make  sentences  with  a new  structure 


COMMUNICATION 

STRATEGIES: 

LISTENING 


COMMUNICATION 

STRATEGIES: 

SPEAKING 


« Visualize  situations  when  the  word  may  be  used.  • 

Visualize  situations  when  the  structure  may  be  used. 

• Role  play  situations  where  you  would  use  the  structure  or 
vocabulary  with  your  learning  partner  or  informant. 

• Describe  your  day  to  your  informant/ learning  partner. 

Learners  use  the  following  strategies  to  help  themselves 
understand. 

• Ask  the  speaker  to  say  it  in  other  words. 

• Say  what  you  understood  & verify  its  accuracy 

(Do  you  mean  that..?  ). 

• Ask  the  speaker  to  repeat  the  word  or  sentence. 

• Ask  the  speaker  to  speak  more  slowly. 

• Ask  the  speaker  to  restate  in  simple  terms. 

• Ask  questions  about  the  content  of  what  the  speaker  said. 

• Ask  the  speaker  to  explain  the  word /sentence /phrase 

(What  do  you  mean  by...  ?). 

• Stop  the  speaker  for  an  explanation. 

• Repeat  a word  or  phrase  to  be  sure  you've  understood 

(Did  you  say...  ?). 

• Repeat  the  utterance  up  to  the  part  you  did  not  understand 
and  ask  (He  ran  around  the  what  ?). 

• Prepare  for  the  conversation  ahead  of  time  with  your 
informant. 

• Concentrate  very  hard. 

• Self -question. 

• Use  your  background  knowledge. 

• Use  your  linguistic  knowledge. 

• Use  the  following  clues  to  guess  the  meaning:  key  words; 
the  part  of  the  sentence  you  understand;  the  topic  of  the 
conversation;  the  purpose  of  the  conversation;  body  language; 
intonation  of  the  speaker;  the  social  setting. 

The  following  are  strategies  language  learners  use  to  express 
their  meaning  in  their  new  language. 

• Try  to  imitate  something  you  heard  previously. 

• Say  it  in  other  words. 

• Invent  a new  word  or  expression. 

• Use  a word  with  almost  the  same  meaning  . 

• Use  a substitute  word. 

• Use  gestures. 

• Describe  the  object/event. 

• Borrow  a word  from  English  & change  the  pronunciation. 

• Translate  word  for  word  from  English. 

• Use  a simple  sentence. 

• Use  a structure  you  know*. 

• Use  examples  to  explain  your  meaning. 

• Request  help. 

• Stall  for  time. 

• Decide  not  to  taik  at  all. 

• Change  the  topic 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


INCORPORATING  LANGUAGE 
LEARNING  STRATEGIES  INTO 
LANGUAGE  TASKS 


The  following  suggestions  were  developed  to  provide  language  instructors  with  an  awareness  of 
useful  language  learning  strategies  and  some  possible  techniques  for  presenting  and  practicing 
them  in  their  classes,  before,  during,  and  after  language  tasks.  These  strategies  can  help  the 
learner  to  prepare  for  a language  task,  to  regulate  the  task  or  to  repair  breakdowns  while  it  is 
undeway,  and  afterwards  to  evaluate  success,  identify  problem  areas,  and  work  on  memorizing 
new  material,  fhese  techniques  apply  equally  to  self-directed  language  learning  after  PST,  and 
thus  should  be  explicitly  introduced  and  practiced  during  training.  When  teaching  self- 
directed  learning  techniques,  discussion  of  strategies  will  be  involved  for  each  step  of  the 
process.  The  strategies  should  include  those  that  have  been  included  in  regular  classroom 
instruction,  and  there  will  be  new  ones  to  fit  the  less  structured  learning  situation.  Trainees  can 
brainstorm  additional  strategies  for  the  different  stages  of  the  self-directed  learning  process. 


STRATEGIES 
USED  BEFORE  A 
LANGUAGE  TASK: 
PREDICTING  AND 
PLANNING 


Rationale:  In  order  to  help  Trainees  learn  more  effective 
ways  to  tackle  language  tasks,  teachers  can  introduce  the 
strategy  of  predicting  very  early  in  training. 

Strategy  1:  Predicting  with  Pictures 

When  introducing  a dialog  on  shopping,  show  the  Trainees  a 
drawing  of  a market  scene  or  store  with  a customer  and  a 
salesperson.  Ask  Trainees  questions  about  the  scene  before 
presenting  the  dialog. 

"Suppose  you  are  m this  situation.  What  kinds  of  things  does 
this  store  sell?  What  questions  will  you  need  to  ask?  What 
kinds  of  answers  can  you  expect?" 

Strategy  2:  What  do  I have  to  do? 

• Selective  attention  (Ask  Trainees  to  decide  what  areas 
they  will  need  to  listen/ read  for  and  what  they  can  ignore.) 

• Read  or  listen  for  specifics,  e.g.,  departure  time  and  flight 
numbers  at  airport,  numbers  in  discussion  of  ages /weights. 

• Anticipate  words  that  indicate  that  the  topic  you  care 
about  is  under  discussion. 

Strategy  3:  Systematic  Review 

Review  of  relevant  material  before  beginning  new  topic, 
e.g.,  review  numbers  for  telling  time  or  before  shopping 
competency’,  past  tense  for  telling  about  recent  events, 
turmulak  phrases,  cultural  do's  and  don't  s 


Other  Predicting  Strategies: 

• Identify  potential  problem  areas  (pronunciation,  grammar, 
vocabulary  limits,  hard  to  hear  announcements);  What  are 
the  most  important  item(s)  to  be  listen  for  or  to  produce? 

What  are  the  key  words,  phrases,  or  phonetic/grammatical 
features  you  will  need?  (content  words,  numbers,  etc.) 

• Reflect  on  similar  transactions,  exchanges,  or  situations 
which  you  have  experienced  in  the  past;  recall  how  those 
transactions,  etc.,  proceeded,  language  used,  etc. 

• Play  a tape  recording  or  show  a video  of  the  event. 

• Teachers  can  provide  continued  opportunities  for  practicing 
the  strategies  of  predicting  and  planning  when  preparing 
Trainees  for  community  contact  assignments,  host  family 
interview  tasks,  or  projects  related  to  technical  areas. 


STRATEGIES 
USED  DURING  A 
LANGUAGE  TASK: 
REGULATING  AND 
PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 


Strategies  useful  during  a language  task  can  be  introduced  and 
practiced  in  a language  lesson  by  altering  a familiar 
technique  or  introducing  a new  activity  that  focuses  on  the 
strategy  as  well  as  on  the  learning  strategy. 

Strategy  1:  Circumlocution 

Trainees  play  a game  where  one  selects  an  item  and  others 
have  to  guess  the  fruit,  country,  locations,  person,  professions, 
etc.,  from  a description  that  doesn’t  name  the  target  item. 
Strategy  2:  Role  Playing 

Using  gestures  and  pantomime  to  make  meaning  clear 
Teacher  can  also  teach  culturally  appropriate  gestures  to 
indicate  past  time,  emphasis,  lack  of  comprehension, 
emotions,  etc. 

Strategy  3:  Picture  It 

Trainees  learn  to  make  simple  drawings/maps  and  requests 
for  others  to  draw  or  make  a map 
Strategy  4:  Make  a Guess 

Trainees  can  do  listening  and  reading  exercises  that  require 
them  to  draw  on  the  context  (grammatical  clues,  meaning, 
etc.)  to  guess  the  meaning  of  the  text. 

Strategy  5:  Asking  for  explanation,  verification,  rephrasing 
or  examples 

The  teacher  deliberately  uses  an  unfamiliar  word,  misstates 
an  answer,  ov  builds  a misunderstanding  into  a dialog; 
Trainees  need  to  learn  appropriate  phrases  to  ask  for 
explanation,  clarification,  etc. 

Strategy  6:  Recognize  turn-taking  cues  in  conversation 
Teachers  include  these  signals  in  dialogs  and  pomt  them  out. 
Strategy  7:  Verifying  predictions  and  guesses 
The  teacher  asks  students  to  write  down  likely  answers  to 
question  that  student  will  be  asking  (host  family  members, 
vendor,  taxi  driver,  etc.).  These  axe  reviewed  after  language 
event  to  check  on  guesses.  Analyze  for  possible 
miscommunication.  Tramees  predict  the  words  they  expect  to 
hear/read  in  a given  text  or  taped  conversation,  v\cather 
broadcast,  etc.  Thcv  are  checked  afterwards 
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Strategy  8:  Activate  new  vocabulary 
Require  Trainees  to  use  new  vocabulary  items  in  practicing 
material  in  a new  competency  or  reviewing  a competency 
already  introduced  and  practiced. 

Other  Regulating  Strategies: 

Several  strategies  that  learners  can  use  during  a language 
task  are  not  easily  practiced  in  an  observable  way.  These 
strategies  can  be  introduced  in  a written  form  in  English,  but 
are  not  actually  teachable.*  Check  comprehension 
continually  ("Is  this  making  sense?"  "Do  they  understand 
me?") 

• Focus  on  what  I know  how  to  say,  including  language 
structures,  topics,  etc. 

• Visualize:  make  a mental  picture/image  of  what  you  are 
hearing  or  reading. 


STRATEGIES 
APPLIED  AFTER  A 
LANGUAGE  TASK: 
EVALUATING  AND 
REMEMBERING 


SELF-EVALUATION  STRATEGIES 
Strategy  1:  Feedback  on  the  Task 

- Was  the  goal  accomplished? 

- Was  the  task  easier  or  more  difficult  than  expected? 

- What  caused  problems? 

- Have  Trainees  ask  for  and  give  feedback  to  each  other. 
Strategy  2:  debrief  after  a community  contact  assignment 
Strategy  3:  Journaling 

Help  Trainees  develop  language  learning  journals,  practice 
their  use  and  have  Trainees  keep  notes  in  their  journals: 

- Describe  strategies  used  before  and  during  activity 

- What  worked? 

- What  will  you  do  differently  next  time? 

Strategy  4:  summarize  or  list  main  points 
Strategy  5:  Look  it  up 

Have  Trainees  practice  using  references  (dictionaries,  text 
books,  etc.)  to  look  up  grammar /vocabulary  items 

Strategy  6:  give  yourself  a test 

Have  Trainees  practice  making  up  their  own  tests  over 
language  tasks  and  activities,  (fill  in  blanks,  etc.) 


MEMORIZATION  TRICKS 

Tnere  is  a lot  of  memory  work  involved  in  learning  a new 
language.  Teachers  can  focus  Trainees  on  specific  strategies 
they  can  use  to  help  remember  grammar  paradigms  or 
vocabulary  etc.  These  can  be  introduced  systematical lv 
throughout  the  language  program. 

• Group  new  words  by  category. 

• Move  or  hold  real  objects. 

• Use  more  than  one  context. 

• Work  vcith  partner  to  quiz  on  vocabulary. 

• Act  out /pantomime  new  word /phrase. 

• Personalize. 

• Draw'  a picture,  write  a word. 

• Cognates,  false  cognates. 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


STRATEGIES  FOR  CONTINUING 
LANGUAGE  LEARNING  AT 
POST 


This  list  of  strategies  was  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Nepal  to  help  Volunteers  continue 
learning  Nepali  after  PST. 


Strategies  for  Continuing  Language  Learning  At  Your  Post 

1 . You  may  want  to  post  charts  on  conjugation  and  the  Devanagari  alphabet  on  a wall  in 
your  room  and  go  through  them  once  a day.  it  is  vital  that  you  keep  reminding  yourself 
and  reinforcing  these  learning  - otherwise  your  language  will  begin  to  slip. 

2.  Read  simple  short  stones  and  primers  to  increase  your  comprehension.  Reading  will 
expand  your  vocabulary  and  build  confidence.  (Your  fluency,  however,  will  only  really 
develop  through  speaking  practice.)  Note  down  the  words  and  structures  that  you 
don't  understand  while  reading  so  that  you  can  later  ask  your  colleagues,  counterparts, 
and  family  members. 

3.  Take  risks  ! Make  mistakes,  but  learn  from  them.  Leam  to  laugh  at  your  own  mistakes 
and  not  get  discouraged.  If  you  let  people  know  that  you  laugh  at  your  mistakes,  they 
will  feel  freer  to  laugh  with  you,  rather  than  behind  your  back.  Your  willingness  to  be  the 
object  of  a certain  amount  of  laughter  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
yourself  and  those  whose  language  you  are  learning. 

4.  Guessing  is  a very  important  part  of  foreign  language  learning.  Even  very  advanced 
learners  have  to  rely  on  guessing  (learning  from  context).  Your  guesses  and 
assumptions  may  prove  income^,  but  the  number  of  correct  guesses  will  improve  with 
practice.  Don't  be  discouraged  by  incorrect  guesses  - realize  that  you  are  learning  even 
when  you  are  not  totally  correct.  Keep  trying  and  forcing  yourself  to  make  guesses 
rather  than  giving  up  as  you  follow  the  flow  of  a native  speaker's  conversation.  The 
more  you  try,  the  better  you  will  get.  After  some  practice,  you  will  probably  find  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  understand  the  meaning  of  every  word  or  phrase  in  order  to 
understand  the  message.  Learn  to  treat  uncertainty  as  part  of  your  learning  process. 


5.  Errors  are  a natural  and  necessary  part  of  language  learning.  The  learner  who  makes 
no  errors  makes  no  progress.  Keeping  a record  of  your  errors  in  your  language 
notebook  will  help  you  to  remember  and  leam  from  your  mistakes.  Recognizing  errors 
is  the  first  step  in  minimizing  them. 

6.  Since  you  are  responsible  for  your  own  learning,  you  also  need  to  encourage  and 
reward  yourself  when  you  make  progress  (You  won't  have  the  benefit  of  positive, 
supportive  feedback  from  training  staff).  Pay  attention  to  your  successes  in  learning 
and  communicating  and  recognize  your  own  progress.  Build  your  confidence  by  self- 
acknowledgment:  "I  understood  nearly  everything  my  co-worker  said  today  !K,  or  "Even 
Hajur  Amaa  understood  me  !“  are  important  steps  in  language  building. 

7.  Keep  a simple  journal  in  Nepali.  If  you  can  explain  to  yourself  in  simple  writing  what  is 
happening  to  you  on  a daily  basis,  you  are  on  the  road  to  real  conversational  fluency.  A 
Nepali  journal  is  a terrific  milestone  record  of  your  progress  and  forces  you  to  find  ways 
to  express  your  intimate  thoughts,  feelings  and  experiences  in  Nepali.  If  also  allows  you 
to  practice  your  Nepali  without  the  pressure  of  someone  standing  in  front  of  you  trying 
to  decipher  your  meaning.  Writing  to  yourself  regularly  allows  you  to  try  new  words  and 
structures  without  worrying  about  errors. 

8.  Spend  time  talking  to  children.  They  can  be  the  best  language  learning  resources 
around.  Enjoy  it.  Make  conversations  fun.  You'll  get  no  argument  from  the  kids  about 
it,  and  you  are  very  unlikely  to  hurt  anyone's  feelings. 

9.  Make  sure  you  spend  a few  hours  every  day  talking  with  local  people  with  whom  you 
feel  comfouable.  Seek  them  out.  Listen  to  their  concerns,  problems,  needs,  etc.  Try 
to  follow  their  conversations  and  keep  tracx  of  how  much  you  understand  - 10%;  40%, 
70%. 

1 0.  Look  for  peoplewho  earnestly  wants  to  improve  their  English  and  force  them  to 
speak  English  to  you  as  you  speak  to  them  in  Nepali. 

1 1 . Initiate  and  try  to  control  conversations.  Waiting  for  others  to  start  conversations 
with  you  guarantees  that  you  lose  control  over  the  content  of  the  conversation  from  the 
outset. 

1 2.  Organize  your  language  notebook  and  update  and  review  it.  it  won't  do  you  any 
good  if  you  don't  use  it. 

13.  Use  your  question  formulating  skills  to  get  the  information  you  need.  Asking  the 
wrong  question  enhances  your  chances  of  becoming  frustrated  by  an  off  track  and  hard 
to  understand  answer. 

14.  In  addition  to  the  resources  you  received  in  training,  there  are  other  resources  that 
you  may  want  to  consider  purchasing  for  yourself,  e.g.,  Intermediate  Structured  Nepali , 
the  Mathews  book,  and  Where  Do  I Go  From  Here,  may  be  of  some  help  to  some  of  you. 

15.  Take  charge  of  your  language  ‘earning.  Check  with  the  Training  Office  for  additional 
support  if  you  find  you  own  efforts  are  not  taking  you  anywhere.  The  Training  Office  will 
consider  reimbursing  local  language  informants/teachers/trainers,  and,  if  none  seem 
available,  will  also  consider  sending  out  a Peace  Corps  trainer  to  train  someone  in  your 
area  to  help  you. 
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1 6.  The  Training  Office  has  additional  resource  materials  available  for  other  languages 
and  dialects  used  in  Nepal.  However,  it  is  advisable  for  you  to  get  to  a point  where  you 
feel  comfortable  in  Nepali  before  embarking  on  learning  a new  language. 

17.  The  Training  Office  will  schedule  a Language  In-Service  Training  (LIST)  for  you 
between  four  and  eight  months  after  your  swearing-in.  A needs  assessment  will  be 
conducted  beforehand,  and  you  are  strongly  encouraged  to  take  a careful  and 
analytical  approach  in  responding  to  the  survey.  Tell  us  what  you  need  to  be  able  to  say 
and  where  you  are  encountering  difficulties.  Your  1ST  will  be  targeted  on  the  basis  of 
the  responses  of  all  the  people  in  your  training  group.  Make  sure  your  voice  and  your 
needs  are  heard. 

18.  Be  assertive,  optimistic,  diligent  and  patient  in  your  efforts  and  your  language  will 
steadily  improve. 

Language 

Volunteers  are  encouraged  to  actively  continue  language  learning.  The  Training  Office 
will  schedule  a Language  In-Service  Training  for  first  year  PCVs  between  4 and  8 
months  after  swearing-in.  The  Training  Office  can  also  make  available  resource 
materials  for  continued  self-directed  learning  in  Nepali  and  its  dialects  (Bajhangi, 
Baitedeli,  Jumli,  Doti,  etc.)  as  well  as  Hindi,  Bhojpuri,  Abadhi,  Rai,  Limbu,  Tamang, 
Gurung,  etc.,  provide  suggestions  for  preparing  and  using  local  people  as  language 
trainers,  and  help  PCVs  develop  targeted  and  effective  individual  language  learning 
strategies. 

Volunteers  are  encouraged  to  discuss  their  particular  language  needs  with  the  T raining 
Office.  As  a general  suggestion,  PCVs  should  create  a language  learning  plan  that 
starts  with  the  immediate  communication  needs  of  the  PCV.  Based  on  those  needs,  a 
strategy  that  includes  self-directed  study  using  resource  materials,  solicits  specific  help 
from  Nepali  on-the-job  colleagues,  and  maximizes  the  involvement  of  those  in  the  local 
community  in  a planned  and  structured  way,  has  the  highest  chance  of  success.  With 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Training  Office,  PCVs  can  be  reimbursed  for  language  trainer 
costs  using  a local  language  informant/  trainer.  As  a last  resort,  and  with  the  Program 
Officer's  approval,  the  T raining  Office  will  consider  hiring  a language  trainer  to  send  out 
to  post  for  temporary  support  and  on-site  resource  and  strategy  building,  including 
providing  brief  training  to  local  language  trainers/informants. 

All  Volunteers  will  be  tested  for  language  proficiency  in  Nepali,  based  on  the  language 
competency  objectives  set  forth  and  shared  with  Trainees,  at  the  end  of  Pre-Service 
Training.  Volunteers  who  are  about  to  COS  and  desire  a certification  of  language 
proficiency  in  Nepali  are  encouraged  to  contact  the  Training  Office  to  arrange  for  a 
proficiency  interview. 


LANGUAGE  LEARNING 
STRATEGIES  TRAINING 
SESSION  (USING  SILL) 

OBJECTIVES  - To  briefly  summarize  and  review  language  learning 

activities  which  have  been  used  during  the  pre-service 
training  language  program 

- To  give  the  Trainees  an  opportunity  to  identify  specific 
preferred  language  learning  activities 

- To  allow  the  Trainees  to  begin  thinking  how  they  can  best 
approach  the  language  learning  task  on  a personal  level 

MINIMUM  TIME  90  minutes 

ACTIVITIES  Introduction  to  the  Session  (5  mins.) 

DESCRIPTION  The  facilitator  greets  the  Trainees  and  introduces  the  title 

and  goals  of  the  session.  The  facilitator  defines  "Language 
Learning  Styles"  and  then  invites  Trainees  participation  by 
asking  "Why  do  you  think  it  might  be  useful /important  to 
take  a language  learning  styles  survey?”  Briefly  summarize 
the  Trainees  responses  and  add  that:  1.  so  fax  during  PST  the 
Trainees  have  been  exposed  to  various  activities  which  are 
based  on  appealing  to  different  learning  styles;  and  2.  the 
goal  now  is  to  get  the  Trainees  thinking  specifically  about 
their  learning  habits  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  their  study  of  Hungarian,  especially  in 
preparation  for  the  time  when  PST  ends  and  they  go  to  their 
posts. 

Introduction  to  the  Survey  (5  mins.) 

The  facilitator  distributes  a copy  of  the  SILL  [NOT  the 
interpretation  sheets  a!  this  time!]  to  each  Trainee.  The 
facilitator  briefly  describes  the  format  of  the  survey /quiz 
and  explains  how  the  survey  is  completed.  The  facilitator 
reminds  the  Trainees  that  there  are  no  inherently  right  or 
wrong  answers.  The  facilitator  also  emphasizes  that 
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it  is  important  for  the  Trainees  to  answer  ail  questions  based 
on  what  they  actually  do,  NOT  based  on  what  they  think 
they  should  do  or  what  "seems  like  a good  idea.*’ 

Survey  Completion  (20  mins.) 

The  facilitator  tells  the  Trainees  to  begin  answering  the 
questions  and  that  they  have  approximately  20  minutes  to 
complete  the  ’’test"  The  Trainees  are  reminded  that  they  can 
ask  questions  of  clarification  of  the  facilitator  at  any  time. 
Survey  Results/ Analysis  (45  mins.) 

The  Trainee  are  asked  to  calculate  their  score  totals  and  to 
figure  out  the  averages  for  the  test.  The  facilitator  then 
distributes  the  profile  sheets  and  asks  the  Trainees  to 
transfer  their  scores  (averages)  to  the  profile  sheet.  The 
facilitator  then  calls  the  Trainees  attention  to  the  "Key  to 
Understanding  . . ."  and  briefly  reviews /explains,  giving  one 
or  two  examples  from  his/her  own  test;  briefly  explain  the 
correlation  between  the  "strategies"  and  the  "average 
scores."  The  facilitator  then  graphs  his/her  answers,  and 
asks  the  Trainees  to  do  the  same.  The  facilitator  calls  the 
Trainees  attention  to  the  "What  These  Averages  Mean  to 
You"  section,  adding  explanations  where  needed. 

• The  facilitator  reminds  the  Trainees  that  all  of  the 
questions  and  the  profile  explanations  identify  potentially 
useful  langauge  learning  strategies  (give  examples  from  the 
questions  and  profiles).  Advise  the  Trainees  to  review  the 
questions  and  the  profile  in  order  to  find  out  suggestions 
which  they  can  try  applying  in  order  to  increase  their  ability 
to  learn  more  Hungarian  language.  Remind  the  Trainees  that 
they  have  been  practicing  many  of  these  strategies  during  the 
PST  (elicit  specific  examples  from  the  Trainees). 

• The  facilitator  calls  the  Trainees  attention  to  an  interesting 
"fact":  If  they  felt  as  though  they  wanted  to  or  should  have 
given  a higher  score  to  some  of  the  questions,  then  it  may 
indicate  that  they  are  already  aware  of  and  that  they 
recognize  that  the  technique  may  be  useful.  The  Trainees 
should  be  encouraged  to  experiment  with  all  of  these 
strategies  as  they  continue  to  learn  Hungarian. 

Questions  (10  mins.) 

The  Trainees  are  given  the  opportunity'  to  ask  whatever 
questions  they  may  have. 

Conclusion  (5  mins.) 

The  facilitator  concludes  the  session  by  reminding  the 
Trainees  that  they  should  try  not  to  "prejudge"  any  of  the 
techniques;  they  should,  on  the  other  hand,  attempt  to 
experiment  with  all  of  them,  and  to  then  decide  if  the 
strategies  appeal  to  them. 

(SILL)  Strategy  Inventory  for  Language  Learning,  including 
scoring  sheet  and  interpretations 
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SESSION  NOTES  FOR  THE  SILL  TRAINING  SESSION 

You  may  wish  to  use  this  “ Facilitator  Script*  on  connection  with  the  SILL  lesson  plan. 


The  first  session  this  afternoon  will  focus  on  learning  strategies.  The  main  goals  of  the  session 
are:  to  help  you  to  identify  or  clarify  your  present  learning  strategies  and  preferences,  and  to  make 
you  aware  of  other  potentially  useful  language  learning  strategies  that  you  can  try  out. 

The  first  step  is  to  take  a strategies  survey;  after  you  have  taken  the  survey,  we  will  spend  some 
time  looking  at  the  results  and  discussing  the  various  strategies. 

[distribute  the  survey  now]  [distribute  ONLY  the  survey  w/score  sheet  at  this  time;  do  not  give  out 

the  Profile  of  Results  (yet)] 

This  is  a survey  entitled  the  “Strategy  Inventory  for  Language  Learning."  There  are  80  questions 
which  you  rank  on  a scale  of  1 to  5,  according  to  your  present  use  of  specific  language  learning 
strategies  and  techniques.  The  survey  will  be  most  useful  if  you  take  care  to  answer  according  to 
what  you  actually  do;  you  should  NOT  mark  your  answers  according  to  what  you  think  might  or 
might  not  be  a good  idea.  Again,  the  goal  here  is  to  help  determine  efforts  you  currently  make  in 
order  to  increase  your  learning  capacity.  There  are  no  inherently  right  or  wrong  answers.  Mark 
your  scores  on  the  sheet  provided;  when  everyone  is  finished,  we  will  examine  and  interpret  your 
scores.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask. 

[allow  20  minutes  to  answer  the  questions] 

Now,  calculate  your  results  by  adding  the  scores  according  to  the  columns  indicated.  Figure  out 
your  average  score  for  each  column  (section).  Also  calculate  your  overall  average  by  adding  up 
the  six  SUM  totals  and  dividing  by  80,  the  number  of  questions  in  the  survey. 

[distribute  the  Profile  of  Results] 

Now  transfer  your  averages  to  the  Profile  of  Results:  write  your  AVERAGE  SCORE  from  each 
section  to  the  corresponding  section  on  the  Profile.  The  profile  of  results  gives  six  general 
categories  into  which  language  learning  strategies  can  be  divided;  specific  learning 
activities/strategies  are  listed  for  each  category.  Using  these  strategies  can  have  a positive 
influence  on  your  language  study.  Before  we  look  at  the  results,  let's  clarify  something  which  is 
rather  important:  What  do  these  scores  NOT  tell  us.  (whether  or  not  we  can  leam  a language) 
That's  correct.  These  scores  cannot  be  used  to  predict  if  or  how  well  you  will  leam  a language. 
Your  overall  average  score  indicates  very  generally  to  what  degree  you  make  use  of  language 
learning  strategies.  Your  average  scores  for  each  section  indicate  to  what  degree  you  currently 
use  the  specific  strategies  listed  for  that  section.  The  higher  your  score,  the  more  often  you 
probably  make  use  of  the  strategies.  A low  score  in  any  category  can  be  taken  as  a suggestion  to 
actively  attempt  to  apply  the  other  kinds  of  language  learning  strategies.  You  can  review  both  the 
questions  from  the  survey  and  the  strategy  categories  and  related  activities  in  order  to  identify 
those  with  which  you  can  experiment  in  trying  to  increase  your  ability  to  master  the  language. 

Let's  look  now  at  the  individual  categories,  [name  each  category  and  cite  some  example 
strategies  from  the  profile]  Can  anyone  give  a specific  example  of  how  they  apply  one  or  more  of 
these  activities?  Try  to  think  of  instances  from  your  language  classes  or  other  times  you  were 
studying  [ — ].  Can  you  identify  specific  activities  relating  to  the  strategies  which  you  have  found 
to  be  quite  useful  from  your  PST?  [T he  facilitator  should  be  prepared  to  identify  some  of  the 
strategy-specific  activities  which  have  been  included  thus  far  in  the  PST.] 

Can  you  suggest  any  other  activities,  based  on  the  survey  and  which  you  have  not  yet  tried,  which 
could  be  useful?  Do  you  have  any  questions  about  the  points  raised  in  the  survey  or  during  the 
discussions?  I hope  that  the  session  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  you  to  examine  somewhat 
your  language  learning  habits,  and  to  suggest  things  with  which  you  can  experiment,  both  during 
the  rest  of  PST  and  again  once  you  arrive  at  your  post.  I encourage  you  to  try  out  some  of  those 
strategies  which  you  may  not  use,  even  it  you  don't  think  right  now  that  they  sound  very  useful. 
You  may  find  that  they  are  in  fact  useful  to  you  or  you  may  even  find  other  ways  of  applying  the 
strategies. 


Strategy  Inventory  for  Language  Learning  (SILL) 
Version  for  English  Speakers  Learning  a New  Language 
Rebecca  Oxford,  1989 


Directions 

The  Strategy  Inventory  for  Language  Learning  (SILL)  is  designed  to  gather  information  about 
how  you,  as  a student  of  a foreign  or  second  language,  go  about  learning  that  language.  On  the 
following  pages,  you  will  find  statements  related  to  learning  a new  language.  Please  read  each 
statement.  On  the  separate  answer  sheet,  mark  the  response  (1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5)  that  tells  how  true 
the  statement  is  in  terms  of  what  you  actually  do  when  you  are  learning  the  new  language. 

1.  Never  or  almost  never  true  of  me 

2.  Generally  not  true  of  me 

3.  Somewhat  true  of  me 

4.  Generally  true  of  me 

5.  Always  or  almost  always  true  of  me 

Never  or  almost  never  true  of  me  m?ans  that  the  statement  is  very  rarely  true  of  you;  that  is, 
you  do  the  behavior  which  is  described  in  the  statement  only  in  very  rare  instances. 
Generally  not  true  of  me  means  that  the  statement  is  usually  not  true  of  you;  that  is,  you  do  the 
behavior  which  is  described  in  the  statement  less  than  half  the  time,  but  more  than  in  very 
rare  instances. 

Somewhat  true  of  me  means  that  the  statement  is  true  of  you  about  half  the  time;  that  is, 
sometimes  you  do  the  behavior  which  is  described  in  the  statement,  and  sometimes  you 
don't,  and  these  instances  tend  to  occur  with  about  equal  frequency. 

Generally  true  of  me  means  that  the  statement  is  usually  true  of  you;  that  is,  you  do  the 
behavior  which  is  described  in  the  statement  more  than  half  the  time. 

Always  or  almost  always  true  of  me  means  that  the  statement  is  true  of  you  in  almost  all 
circumstances;  that  is,  you  almost  always  do  the  behavior  which  is  described  in  the 
statement. 

Use  the  separate  Worksheet  for  recording  your  answers  and  for  scoring.  Answer  in  terms  of  how 
well  the  statement  describes  you,  not  in  terms  of  what  you  think  you  should  do,  or  what  other 
people  do.  Answer  in  reference  to  the  language  you  are  now  learning  (or  the  language  you  most 
recently  learned).  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  responses  to  these  statements.  Work  carefully 
but  quickly.  You  will  score  the  SILL  yourself  using  the  attached  Worksheet.  On  the 
Worksheet,  write  your  name,  the  date,  and  the  language  learned. 

Example 

1.  Never  or  almost  never  true  of  me 

2.  Generally  not  true  of  me 

3.  Somewhat  true  of  me 

4.  Generally  true  of  me 

5.  Always  or  almost  always  true  of  me 

Read  the  item  and  choose  a response  (1  through  5 as  above)  and  write  it  in  the  space  after  the 
item. 

1 actively  seek  out  opportunities  to  talk  with  native  speakers  of  the  ntw  language. 


Your  have  just  completed  the  example  item.  Answer  the  rest  of  the  items  on  the  Worksheet. 


Strategy  Inventory  for  Language  Learning 

(SILL) 


1.  Never  or  almost  never  true  of  me 

2.  Generally  not  true  of  me 

3.  Somewhat  true  of  me 

4.  Generally  true  of  me 

5.  Always  or  almost  always  true  of  me 

(Write  answers  on  Worksheet) 


Part  A 


When  learning  a new  word... 

1.  I create  associations  between  new  material  and  what  I already  know. 

2.  I put  the  new  word  in  a sentence  so  I can  remember  it. 

3.  I place  the  new  word  in  a group  with  other  words  that  are  similar  in  some  wav  (for  example, 

words  related  to  clothing  or  feminine  nouns). 

4.  I associate  the  sound  of  the  new  word  with  the  sound  of  a familiar  word. 

5.  I use  rhyming  to  remember  it. 

6.  I remember  the  word  by  making  a clear  mental  image  of  it  or  by  drawing  a picture. 

7.  I visualize  the  spelling  of  the  new  word  in  my  nund. 

8.  I use  a combination  of  sounds  and  images  to  remember  the  new  word. 

9.  I list  all  the  other  words  I know  that  are  related  to  the  new  word  and  draw  lines  to  show 

relationships. 

10.  I remember  where  the  new  word  is  located  on  the  page  or  where  I first  saw  or  heard  it. 

11.  I use  flash  cards  with  the  new  word  on  one  side  and  the  definition  or  other  information  on 

the  other. 

12.  I physically  act  out  the  new  word. 

When  learning  new  material... 

13.  I review  often. 

14.  I schedule  my  reviewing  so  that  the  review  sessions  are  initially  close  together  in  time  and 

gradually  become  more  widely  spread  apart. 

15.  I go  back  to  refresh  my  memory  of  things  I learned  much  earlier. 


1.  Never  or  almost  never  true  of  me 

2.  Generally  not  true  of  me 

3.  Somewhat  true  of  me 

4.  Generally  true  of  me 

5.  Always  or  almost  always  true  of  me 

(Write  answers  on  Worksheet) 


Part  B 

16.  1 say  or  write  new  expressions  repeatedly  to  practice  them. 

17.  I imitate  the  way  native  speakers  talk. 

18.  I read  a story  or  dialogue  several  times  until  I can  understand  it. 

19.  I revise  what  I write  in  the  new  language  to  improve  my  writing. 

20.  I practice  the  sounds  or  alphabet  of  the  new  language. 

21.  I use  idioms  or  other  routines  in  the  new  language. 

22.  I use  familiar  words  in  different  combinations  to  make  new  sentences. 

23.  I initiate  conversations  in  the  new  language. 

24.  I watch  TV  shows  or  movies  or  listen  to  the  radio  in  the  new  language. 

25.  I try  to  think  in  the  new  language. 

26.  I attend  and  participate  in  out-of-class  events  where  the  new  language  is  spoken. 

27.  I read  for  pleasure  in  the  new  language. 

28.  I write  personal  noter  messages,  letters,  or  reports  in  the  new  language. 

29.  I skim  the  reading  passage  first  to  get  the  main  idea,  then  I go  back  and  read  it  more 

carefully. 

30.  I seek  specific  details  in  what  I hear  or  read. 

31.  I use  reference  materials  such  as  glossaries  or  dictionaries  to  help  me  use  the  new  language. 

32.  I take  notes  in  class  in  the  new  language. 

33.  I make  summaries  of  new  language  material. 

34.  I apply  general  rules  to  new  situations  when  using  the  language. 

35.  I find  the  meaning  of  a word  by  dividing  the  word  into  parts  which  I understand. 

36.  I look  for  similarities  and  contrasts  between  the  new  language  and  my  own. 

37.  I try  to  understand  what  I have  heard  or  read  without  translating  it  word-for-word  into  my 

own  language. 

38.  Iam  cautious  about  transferring  words  or  concepts  directly  from  my  language  to  the  new’ 

language. 

39.  I look  for  patterns  in  the  new  language. 

40.  I develop  my  own  understanding  of  how  the  language  works,  even  if  sometimes  I have  to 

revise  my  understanding  based  on  new’  information. 
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1.  Never  or  almost  never  true  of  me 

2.  Generally  not  true  of  me 

3.  Somewhat  true  of  me 

4.  Generally  true  of  me 

5.  Always  or  almost  always  true  of  me 

(Write  answers  on  Worksheet) 


Part  c 

41.  When  I do  not  understand  all  the  words  I read  or  hear,  I guess  the  general  meaning  by  using 

any  clue  I can  find,  such  as  clues  from  the  context  or  situation. 

42.  I read  without  looking  up  every  unfamiliar  word. 

43.  In  a conversation,  I anticipate  what  the  other  person  is  going  to  sav  based  on  what  has  been 

said  so  far. 

44.  If  I am  speaking  and  cannot  think  of  the  right  expression,  I use  gestures  or  switch  back  to  my 

own  language  momentarily. 

45.  I ask  the  other  person  to  tell  me  the  right  word  if  I cannot  think  of  it  in  a conversation. 

46.  When  I cannot  think  of  the  correct  expression  to  say  or  write,  I find  a different  way  to 

express  the  idea;  for  example,  I use  a synonym  or  describe  the  idea. 

47.  I make  up  new  words  if  I do  not  know  the  right  ones. 

48.  I direct  the  conversation  to  a topic  for  which  I know  the  words. 

Part  D 

49.  I preview'  the  language  lesson  to  get  a general  idea  of  what  it  is  about,  how  it  is  organized, 

and  how  it  relates  to  what  I already  know. 

50.  When  someone  is  speaking  the  new  language,  I try  to  concentrate  on  what  the  person  is 

saying  and  put  unrelated  topics  out  of  my  mind. 

51.  I decide  in  advance  to  pay  special  attention  to  specific  language  aspects;  for  example,  I focus 

on  the  way  native  speakers  pronounce  certain  sounds. 

52.  I try  to  find  out  all  I can  about  how  to  be  a better  language  learner  by  reading  books  or 

articles,  or  by  talking  with  others  about  how  to  learn. 

53.  I arrange  my  schedule  to  study  and  practice  the  new  language  consistently,  not  just  when 

there  is  the  pressure  of  a test. 

54.  I arrange  my  physical  environment  to  promote  learning;  for  instance,  I find  a quiet, 

comfortable  place  to  review. 

55.  I organize  my  language  notebook  to  record  important  language  information. 

56.  I plan  my  goals  for  language  learning,  for  instance,  how  proficient  I want  to  become  or  how  I 

might  want  to  use  the  language  in  the  long  run. 

57.  I plan  what  I am  going  to  accomplish  m language  learning  each  day  or  each  week. 

58.  I prepare  for  an  upcoming  language  task  (such  as  giving  a talk  in  the  new  language)  by 

considering  the  nature  of  the  task,  what  I have  to  know,  and  my  current  language  skills. 

59.  I clearly  identify  the  purpose  of  the  language  activity;  for  instance,  in  a Listening  task  I 

might  need  to  listen  for  the  general  idea  or  for  specific  facts. 

60.  I take  responsibility  for  finding  opportunities  to  practice  the  new  language. 

61.  I actively  look  for  people  with  whom  I can  speak  the  new  language. 

62.  I try  to  notice  my  language  errors  and  find  out  the  reasons  for  them. 

63.  I learn  from  my  mistakes  in  using  the  new  language. 

M I evaluate  the  general  progress  I have  made  m learning  the  language. 


1.  Never  or  almost  never  true  of  me 

2.  Generally  not  true  of  me 

3.  Somewhat  true  of  me 

4.  Generally  true  of  me 

5.  Always  or  almost  always  true  of  me 

(Write  answers  on  Worksheet) 


Part  E 


65.  I try  to  relax  whenever  I feel  anxious  about  using  the  new  language. 

66.  I make  encouraging  statements  to  myself  so  that  I will  continue  to  try  hard  and  do  my  best  in 

language  learning. 

67.  I actively  encourage  myself  to  take  wise  risks  in  language  learning,  such  as  guessing 

meanings  or  trying  to  speak,  even  though  I might  make  some  mistakes. 

68.  I give  myself  a tangible  reward  when  I have  done  something  well  in  my  language  learning. 

69.  I pay  attention  to  physical  signs  of  stress  that  might  affect  my  language  learning. 

70.  I keep  a private  diary  or  journal  where  I write  my  feelings  about  language  learning. 

71.  I talk  to  someone  I trust  about  my  attitudes  and  feelings  concerning  the  language  learning 

process. 

Part  F 

72.  If  1 do  not  understand,  I ask  the  speaker  to  slow  down,  repeat,  or  clarify  what  was  said. 

73.  I ask  other  people  to  verily  that  I have  understood  or  said  something  correctly. 

74.  I ask  other  people  to  correct  my  pronunciation. 

75.  I work  with  other  language  learners  to  practice,  review  or  share  information. 

76.  I have  a regular  language  learning  partner. 

77.  When  I am  talking  with  a native  speaker,  I try  to  let  him  or  her  know  when  I need  help. 

78.  In  conversation  with  others  in  the  new  language,  I ask  questions  in  order  to  be  as  involved  as 

possible  and  to  show  I am  interested. 

79.  I try  to  learn  about  the  culture  of  the  place  where  the  new  language  is  spoken. 

80.  I pay  close  attention  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  other  people  with  whom  I interact  in 

the  new'  language. 
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Profile  of  Results  on  the  Strategy  Inventory  for  Language  Learning  (SILL) 


You  will  be  given  this  Profile  after  you  have  completed  the  Worksheet  for  Answering  & Scoring 
the  Strategy  Inventory  for  Language  Learning  (SILL).  This  Profile  will  summarize  your  results  on 
SILL  and  show  tfv  kind  of  strategies  you  use  in  learning  a new  language.  Please  note  that  there 
are  no  right  or  wrang  answers  and  no  ,rbesf‘  average  scores  for  each  part,  since  people  learn 
languages  differently.  To  complete  this  Profile,  transfer  your  averages  for  each  part  of  the  SILL, 
and  for  the  whole  SILL,  from  the  Worksheet. 

Part  What  Strategies  Covered  Your  Average  on  This  Part 

A.  Remembering  More  Effectively:  Grouping;  making  associations;  placing  new  words 
into  a context  to  remember  them;  using  imagery,  sounds,  sound-and-image 
combinations,  actions,  etc.  in  order  to  remember  new  expressions;  reviewing  in  a 
structured  w*av;  going  back  to  review  earlier  material. 


B.  Using  Your  Mental  Processes:  Repeating;  practicing  with  sounds  & writing  systems; 
using  formulas  & patterns;  recombining  familiar  items  in  new  ways;  practicing  the 
new  language  in  a variety  of  authentic  situations  involving  the  four  skills 
(listening,  reading,  speaking,  and  writing);  skimming  & scanning  to  get  the  idea 
quickly;  using  reference  resources;  taking  notes;  summarizing;  reasoning  deductively 
(applying  general  rules);  analyzing  expressions;  analyzing  contras tively  via 
comparisons  with  another  language;  being  cautious  about  word-for-word  translating 
and  direct  transfers  from  another  language;  looking  for  language  patterns;  adjusting 
your  understanding  according  to  new  information. 


C.  Compensating  For  Missing  Knowledge:  Using  all  possible  clues  to  guess  the  meaning 
of  what  is  heard  or  read  in  the  new  language;  trying  to  understand  the  overall 
meaning  and  not  necessarily  every  single  word;  finding  ways  to  get  the  message 
across  in  speaking  or  writing  despite  limited  knowledge  of  the  new  language;  for 
instance,  using  gestures,  switching  to  your  own  language  momentarily,  using  a 
synonym  or  description,  coining  new  words. 

D.  Organizing  & Evaluating  Your  Learning.  Overviewring  & linking  with  material  you 
already  know';  deciding  in  general  to  pay  attention;  deciding  to  pay  attention  to 
specific  details;  finding  out  how  language  learning  works;  arranging  to  learn 
(schedule,  environment,  notebook);  setting  goals  and  objectives;  identifying  the 
purpose  of  a language  task;  planning  for  a language  task;  finding  practice 
opportunities;  noticing  & learning  from  your  errors;  evaluating  your  progress. 

if.  Managing  Your  Emotions:  Lowering  your  anxiety;  encouraging  yourself  through 

positive  statements;  taking  risks  wisely;  rewarding  yourself;  noting  physical  stress; 
keeping  a language  diary;  talking  with  someone  about  your  feelings /attitudes. 

F.  Learning  With  Others:  Asking  questions  for  clarification  or  verification;  asking  for 
correction;  cooperating  with  peers;  cooperating  with  proficient  users  of  the  new 
language;  developing  cultural  awareness;  becoming  aware  of  other's  thoughts  arid 
feelings. 


Key  to  Understanding  Your  Averages 

Always  or  almost  always  used 

4.5  to  5.0 

High 

Generally  used 

3.5  to  4.4 

Medium 

Sometimes  used 

2.5  to  3.4 

Generally  not  used 

1.5  to  2.4 

Low 

Never  or  almost  never  used 

1.0  to  1.4 

Graph  Your  Averages  Here 

If  you  want,  you  can  make  a graph  of  your  SILL  averages.  What  does  this  graph  tell  you? 
Are  you  very  high  or  very  low  on  any  part? 
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What  These  Averages  Mean  to  You 

The  overall  average  indicates  how  frequently  you  use  language  learning  strategies  in 
general.  The  averages  for  each  part  of  the  SILL  show  which  groups  of  strategies  you  tend  to  use 
the  most  in  learning  a new  language.  You  might  find  that  the  averages  for  each  part  of  the  SILL 
are  more  useful  than  your  overall  average. 

Optimal  use  of  language  learning  strategies  depends  on  your  age,  personality,  stage  of 
language  learning,  purpose  for  learning  the  language,  previous  experience  and  other  factors. 
Nevertheless,  there  may  be  some  language  learning  strategies  that  you  are  not  yet  using  which 
might  be  beneficial  to  you. 


OVER 

VIEW 


SELF-STUDY  LESSONS  FOR  PST 


The  following  six  lessons  are  written  for  PST  language  instructors  to  use  dining  PST  as  part  of 
the  language  training  program.  They  will  serve  as  models  for  Volunteers  to  use  when  they  are 
in  their  sites  and  preparing  their  own  self-study  learning  plans.  Using  these  lessons  as  a model, 
the  trainers  can  write  additional  lessons  that  the  Trainees  -an  do  on  their  own.  In  addition,  the 
language  trainers  can  help  the  Trainees  learn  how  to  write  their  own  self-study  lessons. 

The  first  two  lessons  are  meant  to  be  done  in  order,  at  the  beginning  of  PST.  The  others  can  be 
used  in  any  order,  according  to  what  makes  sense  in  relation  to  what's  happening  in  the  rest  of 
the  training  program.  However,  Mapping  and  Buying  Things  are  best  suited  for  use  at  a training 
site,  and  Family  Tree  and  Learning  a Craft  will  work  well  once  Trainees  have  moved  in  with 
host  families  or  during  a village  stay  portion  of  training. 


• Introductory  Lesson 

• Observation 

• Mapping 

• Buying  Things 

• Family  Tree 

• Learning  a Craft 


SAMPLE 

SESSION 

PLAN 


INTRODUCTORY  ACTIVITY  TO 
PST:  SELF-STUDY  LESSONS 


OVERVIEW  Trainees  reflect  on  an  independent  learning  experience  in 

DESCRIPTION  their  past  (not  a language  learning  experience)  in  order  to 

identify’  key  elements  in  any  independent  learning  situation. 

PURPOSE  To  introduce  the  Volunteers  to  the  concept  of  self-study 

learning  and  to  help  them  see  that  they  have  already  had 
many  successful  experiences  learning  things  on  their  own. 

STEPS  1.  Trainer  asks  Trainees  to  choose  a time  in  their  past  w!  3n 

they  learned  something  on  their  own  (give  examples  such  as 
learning  to  ride  a bicycle  as  a child;  learning  to  play  the 
piano;  learning  a sport).  Tell  them  this  can  anything  that 
they  learned  on  their  own  outside  a classroom,  but  it  cannot  be 
a language.  Give  them  a few  minutes  to  choose  the  situation. 

2.  Ask  them  to  write  down  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions.  10  minutes. 

• What  did  you  try’  to  learn? 

• How  did  you  learn  it? 

• How’  successful  were  you? 

• What  role  did  other  people  play  in  your  learning,  if  any? 

• Why  did  you  decide  to  learn  it  alone? 

• What  helped  your  learning? 

• What  hindered  your  learning? 

3.  Trainees  share  in  pairs  their  independent  learning 
experiences.  10  minutes. 

4 With  the  whole  class,  ask  each  pair  to  tell  the  others 
what  topic  they  talked  about  the  most 
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5.  General  discussion — ask  the  Trainees: 

♦ What  did  you  learn  about  learning  on  your  own  from  doing 
this  exercise? 

♦ What  general  themes  do  you  see  mnning  through  the 
answers  to  the  above  question?  [Have  one  of  the  Trainees 
make  a list  on  a large  piece  of  paper  or  the  blackboard.]  The 
kinds  of  answers  you're  looking  for  relate  to  learning  by  doing, 
learning  by  getting  help  horn  other  people,  making  clever  use 
of  the  materials  and  resources  at  hand,  organizing  and 
planning  the  learning,  assessing  their  progress,  their 
motivation  and  how  it  affected  their  learning. 

• What  questions  and/or  concerns  are  you  left  with  about 
learning  on  your  own?  [Make  a list  of  them  on  a large  piece  of 
paper,  if  possible,  and  keep  them  posted  in  the  classroom  for 
the  Trainees  to  see  and  look  for  answeis  to  during  the  rest  of 
PST.] 

• Show  Trainees  the  "Learning  Plan  in  a Nutshell"  and  help 
them  connect  the  learning  process  they  went  through  with 
this  way  of  conceptualizing  and  describing  it: 


The  Plan  in  a Nutshell 

1.  Decide  what  you  want  to  learn. 

2.  Develop  a lesson. 

Check  for  accuracy. 

3.  Practice  the  lesson. 

4.  Use  it. 

5.  Evaluate. 

Plan  your  next  lesson. 


OBSERVATION 


OVERVIEW  The  Trainees  take  an  excursion  as  observers  into  the  area  near 

DESCRIPTION  the  training  site.  They  return  to  the  classroom  to  share  their 

observations  with  their  classmates  and  to  discuss  what  they 
learned  from  the  experience  about  the  culture  and  language. 

PURPOSE  This  low  risk  activity  is  good  to  use  early  in  the  training 

program,  perhaps  as  the  first  out-of-class  experiential 
activity,  for  several  reasons: 

• To  help  the  Trainees  become  aware  of  how  much  they  can 
learn  just  by  observing, 

• To  help  them  become  aware  of  some  of  the  differences  in  the 
new  culture , 

• To  help  them  become  comfortable  going  out  on  their  own. 

• It  also  serves  the  linguistic  objective  of  helping  the  Trainees 
learn  and  practice  descriptive  adjectives  and  structures  used 
in  describing  objects. 

CLASSROOM  1.  Explain  to  the  students  that  thev  will  each  take  a 15 

PREPARATION  minute  walk  outside  the  training  site.  During  their  walk  they 

must  choose  one  thing  to  describe  to  the  class  when  they 
return.  Suggest  that  they  choose  something  that  is  different 
or  not  found  in  the  U.S. 

2.  Distribute  a paper  with  a series  of  questions  (in  English)  to 
consider,  such  as: 

• VVhat  is  it? 

• How  big  is  it? 

• What  shape  is  it? 

• What  color  is  it? 

• How  much  does  it  weigh? 

• Is  it  always  this  size,  shape,  and  color? 

• Where  is  it  usually  found7 

• Is  it  part  of  something  else7 

• Is  it  alive? 
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GOING  OUT  AND 
DOING  IT 


BACK  EN  THE 
CLASSROOM 
(LEARNING  FROM 
THE  EXPERIENCE) 


♦ Does  it  move? 

♦ What  does  it  look  like? 

♦ What  is  it  used  for?Fol!ow  this  procedure: 

(a)  Have  the  Trainees  read  the  questions  and  brainstorm 
adjectives  and  expressions  that  can  be  used  for  descriptions. 
Record  these  on  the  board  in  English. 

(b)  then  write  the  target  language  on  the  board,  but  have  the 
Trainees  tell  you  the  word  — you  tell  them  only  when  they 
can’t  get  t themselves  or  when  they  are  wrong  (it  is 
important  for  them  to  leam  how  to  figure  things  ouf  for 
themselves  and  how  to  help  each  other) 

3.  Remind  the  students  that  initially  they  should  observe  in 
order  to  get  objective  and  descriptive  data  about  what  they 
see.  Later,  when  they  return  to  class,  they  can  analyze  their 
observations  and  express  their  opinions. 

4.  Now  ask  the  Trainees  what  they  will  say  if  somebody  asks 
them  who  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing.  If  they  haven't 
already  learned  how  to  say  these  things,  help  them  to  leam 
a few — and  don't  forget  to  remind  them  of  a magic  phrase  or 
two  that  will  help  them  end  a conversation  politely  if  they 
begin  to  feel  they  can't  understand  anything  and  have  lost 
control  of  the  situation.  For  example: 

Hello. 

My  name  is  . 

I'm  trying  to  leam  . 

I'm  doing  an  assignment  for  my  language  class. 

Can  you  tell  me  the word  for  X? 

I'm  a Peace  Corps  Volunteer. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Sorry,  I have  to  go  back  to  class  now. 

5.  Ask  them  if  they  feel  ready — give  short  answers  to  any 
last  minute  questions  they  might  have.  Give  them  a pep  talk 
about  how  much  fun  they’re  about  to  have  on  this  big 
adventure  and  how  easy  it's  going  to  be. 

Send  the  Trainees  off  with  their  guideline  questions  and  tell 
them  to  return  at  a specified  time.  Send  them  off  in  different 
directions  to  ensure  that  they  work  by  themselves. 

Most  likely  the  Trainees  will  come  back  excited  about  what 
they  observed.  Your  job  is  to  help  them  talk  about  what  they 
observed  in  a way  that  will  help  them  leam  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  expenence  about  the  language  and  the 
culture  and  about  the  value  of  developing  skills  in 
observation.  Here  are  some  ideas: 


LANGUAGE 

EXPLORATION 

ACTIVITIES 


CULTURAL 

EXPLORATION 

ACTIVITIES 


ABOUT  HOW  THE 
TRAINEES  LEARNED 


FOLLOW  UP 


• Start  by  giving  the  Trainees  about  fifteen  minutes  to  review 
their  notes  and  to  write  in  their  journal  a detailed  description 
of  the  object.  Tell  them  to  write  down  anything  that 
happened  that  surprised  them,  and  new  questions  they  have 
about  the  language  and  culture.  Also  have  them  include  m 
their  journal  any  communication  they  had  with  people  they 
saw  or  met  during  their  observation.  If  they  can  use  the 
language  to  write  any  of  their  observations,  have  them  do  so, 
but  allow  them  to  use  English.  The  important  point  here  is  to 
get  down  their  observations  in  either  language. 

• In  pairs,  the  students  read  their  descriptions  to  each  other 
without  naming  the  object.  Through  questioning  (probably  in 
English),  each  student  tries  to  guess  what  the  other's  object  is. 

• In  the  large  group  (using  English  is  okay),  each  student 
describes  her  object  without  referring  to  her  written 
description.  The  other  students  guess  what  the  object  is. 

• Post  the  written  descriptions  in  the  classroom  for  the 
students  to  read. 

• Have  the  Trainees  write  the  name  of  the  object  in  Kiribati 
next  to  the  description. 

Ask  each  student  to  describe  in  English  how  they  think  the 
object  reflects  the  host  country  culture  and  how  it  differs  from 
what  might  be  found  in  the  U.S.  At  this  point,  you  can  ask 
other  students  their  opinions  and  you  can  help  answer  any 
questions. 

Ask  the  Trainees  to  think  about  how  they  did  their 
observations.  Did  they  walk  around  and  talk  with  people? 
Did  they  stay  in  one  place  and  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
observe?  How  did  they  feel  while  they  were  observing? 
What  helped  or  hindered  their  ability  to  observe  the  object 
objectively?  How  did  their  own  cultural  biases  affect  the 
conclusions  they  drew  about  their  object?  Ask  them  how  they 
used  their  language  notebooks;  have  them  share  with  each 
other  what  they  wrote  down  and  why  as  well  as  suggestions 
for  using  the  notebook  in  the  future. 

• Draw  pictures  of  the  object,  label  it  with  as  many 
vocabulary  words  as  possible  and  post  the  pictures  in  the 
classroom. 

• Have  the  Trainees  list  new  words  in  their  notebooks  that 
desenbe  objects.  Have  them  w'rite  questions  that  they  might 
ask  a native  speaker  in  order  to  get  more  information. 


SAMPLE 

SESSION 


PLAN 


MAPPING 

The  Trainees  go  in  pairs  to  one  of  the  three  main  sections  of 
town  to  draw  a map  of  the  area.  They  return  to  the  classroom 
to  show  their  maps  to  their  classmates  and  to  discuss  what 
they  learned  from  the  experience  about  the  culture  and 
language. 

This  is  a low-risk  activity  for  helping  the  Trainees  become 
comfortable  with  going  out  on  their  own  and  communicating 
with  strangers  in  the  language.  In  addition  to  speaking  and 
hearing  the  language  in  a real  situation,  they  will  have  a 
first-hand  experience  with  cultural  differences  related  to 
how  people  interact  in  public  and  how  they  build  and  use 
their  towns. 


1.  Tell  the  Trainees  that  today  they  will  be  going  to  one  of 
PREPARATION  the  three  main  sections  of  Town,  to  gather  information  for 

drawing  a map  of  the  place  when  they  go  to.  Each  class  will 
send  at  least  two  representatives  to  each  place,  who  will 
work  as  a team.  Each  team's  job  will  be  to  gather  the  in- 
formation it  needs  to  draw  a map  of  its  assigned  area, 
complete  with  all  streets  and  major  buildings,  properly 
labeled  in  the  language.  At  a specified  time,  everyone  will 
return  to  the  classroom  to  report  to  their  classmates  and 
present  their  maps.  (This  means  that  each  language  class 
will  end  up  with  a map  of  and  a report  on  each  of  the  three 
places.) 

2.  Once  the  Trainees  understand  the  general  idea,  your  job  is  to 
help  them  gain  confidence  in  their  ability  to  go  out  and  do 
this  task.  Mainly,  this  means  you  will  help  them  learn  the 
words  and  phrases  they  need  to  get  the  information  to  draw 
their  maps  and  to  explain  what  they  are  doing.  They  will 
also  want  to  know  how  to  begin  and  end  their  conversations 
with  the  people  they  will  be  meeting  in  a culturally 
appropriate  manner — that  is,  politely. 


OVERVIEW 

DESCRIPTION 


PURPOSE 


CLASSROOM 
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Follow  this  procedure: 

(a) Ask  the  Trainees  what  questions  they  want  to  be  able  to 
ask,  to  accomplish  the  task,  and  write  the  questions  on  the 
board  in  English  For  example 

What  building  is  that? 

What’s  the  name  of  this  street? 

Does  that  building  have  a name? 

How  do  you  spell  that? 

(b)  Then  write  the  word  on  the  board,  but  have  the  Trainees 
tell  you  the  word — you  tell  them  only  when  they  can’t  get  it 
themselves  or  when  they  are  wrong.  (It  is  important  for  them 
to  learn  how  to  figure  things  out  for  themselves  and  how  to 
help  each  other.) 

(c)  Make  a list  on  the  board  of  the  words  and  phrases  the 
Trainees  think  they  might  hear  as  answers  to  these  questions 
and  then  write  the  vocabulary,  as  you  did  with  the  questions, 
above.  For  example: 

That's  the  Bank  of  Australia. 

This  is  Main  Street. 

port 

wharf 

hardware  store 
school 
church 
college 
grocery  store 

the  Ministry  of . 

3.  Help  the  Trainees  learn  how  to  ask  the  questions  easily, 
fluently.  You  might  start  with  some  simple  repetition  drills, 
for  example,  and  then  let  them  practice  saying  them  to  each 
other,  in  pairs.  The  idea  is  for  them  to  get  to  the  point  where 
they  can  make  these  new  combinations  of  sounds  and 
intonation  patterns  without  stumbling.  If  they  can  do  this  in 
the  classroom,  with  you,  it  will  help  give  them  the 
confidence  they  need  to  go  out  and  do  the  task. 

Then  have  them  role-play  a conversation  with  you  and  in 
pairs,  with  their  classmates.  This  is  to  help  them  practice 
saying  their  questions  and  practice  hearing  the  anticipated 
answers.  Remember  that  the  focus  is  recognizing  answers,  not 
producing  language.  Write  what  they  say  on  the  board; 
correct  and  add  where  necessary. 

4.  Now  ask  the  Trainees  what  they  will  say  before  they  ask 
their  question  and  after  they  have  gotten  an  answrer,  to  end 
the  exchange.  Also,  ask  them  what  they  will  say  if  somebody 
asks  them  who  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing.  At  this 
point  m the  training  program  they  probably  have  already 
learned  howr  to  say  these  things.  Help  them  to  choose  the  best 
ones  for  this  particular  situation — and  don’t  forget  to  remind 
them  of  a magic  phrase  or  two  that  will  help  them  end  a 
conversation  politely  if  they  begin  to  feel  they  can  t 
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understand  anything  and  have  lost  control  of  the  situation. 

For  example: 

Excuse  me. 

May  I ask  you  a question? 

Hello. 

Will  you  help  me,  please? 

Can  you  spell  that,  please? 

I'm  trying  to  learn . 

I'm  trying  to  draw  a map  of to  show  to  my 

friends. 

I’m  a Peace  Corps  Volunteer. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Sorry,  I have  to  go  back  to  class  .ww. 

5.  Ask  them  if  they  feel  ready— give  short  answers  to  any 
last  minute  questions  they  might  have.  Give  them  a pep  talk 
about  how  much  fun  they’re  about  to  have  on  this  big 
adventure  and  how  easy  it’s  going  to  be.  Remind  them  they 
have  enough  of  the  language  to  do  the  job  and  they  have  a 
partner  with  them  to  help.  Tell  them  it's  normal  to  feel  a 
little  anxious  at  a time  like  this.  What’s  important  is  to 
maintain  a sense  of  humor  and  look  forward  to  surprises. 

Make  it  a challenge  by  telling  them  something  like,  "You  are 
all  ace  language  detectives  and  I’m  sending  you  out  to  crack 
the  secret  code  the  people  here  use.  Good  luck!"  Then,  tell 
them  to  take  a deep  breath  and  go  do  it. 

GOING  OUT  AND  Send  the  Trainees  out  in  pairs  to  their  assigned  towns.  They 
DOING  IT  can  go  by  bus  or  you  can  drop  them  off  in  the  Peace  Corps 

vehicles,  whichever  suits  your  needs  better.  Make  sure  they 
take  a notebook  for  writing  down  new  things  they  hear  and 
experience,  and  for  drawing  the  map.  Tell  them  how  long 
they  have  for  the  task  and  when  you  expect  them  back. 

Allow  enough  time  for  them  to  get  there  and  back,  and  to 
have  at  least  an  hour  there  to  do  the  job.  You  might  prepare 
them  and  send  them  out  in  the  morning  and  have  them  return 
in  the  afternoon. 

Most  likely  the  Trainees  will  come  back  excited  about  the 
experience,  full  of  new  and  interesting  things  that  happened 
to  them.  Your  job  is  to  help  them  talk  about  it  in  a way  that 
will  help  them  learn  as  much  as  possible  from  the  experience 
about  the  language  and  the  culture.  Here  are  some  ideas: 

LANGUAGE  • Start  by  giving  them  about  fifteen  minutes  to  write  down  in 
their  note^°°^s  new  words  and  phrases  they  heard, 
things  that  happened  that  surprised  them,  and  new  questions 
they  have  about  the  language  and  culture. 

• Give  each  pair  of  Trainees  a large  sheet  of  paper  and  have 
them  draw  their  map,  complete  with  the  names  of 
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the  streets  and  buildings.  At  this  time,  don't  help  them  by 
making  corrections  or  giving  additional  information. 

• Post  the  three  maps  (there  should  be  one  each  for  each 
section  of  town)  and  let  the  Trainees  walk  around  and  look  at 
them.  Have  them  gather  in  front  of  each  map,  in  turn,  and 
have  the  people  who  drew  it  explain  what  is  there.  Invite 
the  others  to  ask  questions  about  the  language  (vocabulary, 
pronunciation,  grammar).  When  a question  is  asked,  see  if  one 
of  the  Trainees  can  answer  it.  If  no  one  can  answer  it,  then  you 
give  a short  answer.  Allow  time  for  the  Trainees  to  add  names 
to  their  own  maps  or  make  other  changes  based  on  the  discus- 
sions with  the  other  groups. 

• Now  turn  the  Trainees'  attention  to  the  cultural  aspects  of 
the  experience.  Ask  them  what  it  was  like  doing  the  exercise. 
How  did  you  feel?  Embarrassed?  Silly?  Nervous?  What  wras 
the  reaction  of  the  people  you  talked  to?  Did  they  say  or  do 
anything  that  surprised,  angered,  confused  or  frustrated  you? 
How  did  their  behavior  and  manner  compare  with  the  people 
where  you  come  from?  How  did  the  layout  of  the  town  and 
the  size,  shape  and  function  of  the  buildings  compare  with 
where  you  come  from?  Similarities?  Differences?  What  do 
you  think  about  these  differences?  What  does  the  presence  or 
absence  of  certain  things  say  about  the  culture? 

• Ask  the  Trainees  to  think  about  how  they  learned  what 
they  learned  by  doing  this  activity.  Ask  them  how  they 
liked  learning  outside  the  classroom  on  their  own.  Have  them 
share  the  techniques  that  worked  best  for  them.  Have  them 
talk  about  how  they  overcame  their  fear  and  nervousness. 

Ask  them  how  they  used  their  language  notebooks.  Have 
them  share  with  each  other  what  they  wrote  down  and  why, 
as  well  as  suggestions  for  using  the  notebook  in  the  future. 

• Keep  the  maps  on  the  wall  in  the  classroom.  As  the 
Trainees  leam  more  about  the  towns,  they  can  add  to  the 
maps.  They  can  also  use  them  for  practicing  giving  directions 
and  describing  locations. 

• Have  the  Trainees  list  the  new  words  in  their  notebooks  and 
write  for  five  minutes  about  what  they  learned  about  towrns 
and  any  reactions  they  had  to  asking  a person  for  information. 

• Bring  all  three  classes  together  and  have  them  compare 
their  maps  and  how  they  went  about  doing  the  activity'. 
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This  lesson  can  be  done  near  the  training  site  or  during  site 
visits.  The  Trainees  go  in  pairs  to  a store  to  buy  a food  item  in 
preparation  for  preparing  a group  meal.  They  return  to  the 
classroom  to  share  their  experiences  with  their  classmates 
and  to  discuss  what  they  learned  from  the  experience  about 
culture  and  language. 

This  is  an  activity  for  helping  the  Trainees  become 
comfortable  with  going  out  on  their  own  and  buying 
something.  In  addition  to  speaking  and  hearing  the  language 
in  a real  situation,  they  will  have  a first  hand  experience 
with  the  culture  of  shopping  in  the  language  and  they  can  try 
a little  socializing  with  the  shopkeeper  or  another  customer. 

1.  Tell  the  Trainees  that  today  they  will  go  shopping  for  a 
food  item  to  prepare  a group  meal.  First  they  will  make  a 
menu.  Then  the  items  will  be  divided  among  the  pairs  of 
students  who  go  out  to  buy  the  items.  At  a specified  time, 
everyone  will  return  to  the  classroom  to  report  to  their 
classmates. 


2.  Once  the  Trainees  understand  the  general  idea,  your  job  is  to 
help  them  gain  confidence  in  their  ability  to  go  out  and  do 
this  task.  Mainly,  this  means  you  will  help  them  learn  the 
words  and  phrases  they  need  to  buy  their  items  and  to  explain 
what  they  are  doing.  They  will  also  want  to  know  how  to 
begin  and  end  their  conversations  with  the  people  they  will 
be  meeting  in  a culturally  appropriate  manner — that  is, 
politely. 

Follow  this  procedure: 

(a)  Ask  the  Trainees  to  tell  vou  the  items  they  want  to  eat  at 
their  group  meal.  Write  the  food  items  on  the  board — in 
Kiribati  if  the  Trainees  know  the  words;  if  not,  in  EngUsh. 
Encourage  the  students  to  find  out  the  names  of  unknown  items 

bv  asking  in  the  language:  What  is  this  called  in ? 

Decide  as  a group  on  the  menu  and  then  divide  up  the  items 
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among  the  Trainees  into  pairs  and  give  each  pair  one  or  two 
items  to  buy. 

(b)  Ask  the  Trainees  what  questions  they  want  to  be  able  to 
ask,  to  accomplish  the  task  and  write  the  questions  on  the 
board  in  English.  For  example: 

Do  you  have  (X)? 

I’d  like  (two  cans). 

How  much  is  it? 

I'm  buying  food  for  a group  dinner. 

Hello . 

Thanks.  Good-bye. 

(b)  then  write  the  language  on  the  board,  but  have  the 
Trainees  tell  you  the  words — you  tell  them  only  when  they 
can't  get  it  themselves  or  when  they  are  wrong.  (It  is 
important  for  them  to  learn  how  to  figure  things  out  for 
themselves  and  how  to  help  each  other.) 

(c)  make  a list  on  the  board  of  the  words  and  phrases  the 
Trainees  think  they  might  hear  as  answers  to  these  questions 
and  then  write  the  vocabulary  , as  you  did  with  the  questions, 
above.  For  example: 

Yes , (we  have  X). 

Sorry , we'll  out  of  X. 

How  many  do  you  want? 
it's  $X. 

3.  Help  the  Trainees  learn  how  to  say  these  phrases  easily 
and  fluently.  You  might  start  with  some  simple  repetition 
drills,  for  example,  and  then  let  them  practice  saying  them  to 
each  other,  in  pairs.  The  idea  is  for  them  to  get  to  the  point 
where  they  can  make  the  ‘e  new  combinations  of  sounds  and 
intonation  patterns  without  stumbling.  If  they  can  do  this  in 
the  classroom,  with  you,  it  will  help  give  them  the 
confidence  they  need  to  go  out  and  do  the  task. 

• Practice  food  vocabulary  by  using  a chart  with  pictures  of 
products  and  a price  list.  Have  Trainees  work  in  pairs  and  ask 
each  other  for  the  price  of  items. 

• Play  Concentration  or  Bingo.  Practice  money  by  having  the 
Trainees  count  out  real  coins  and  bills  in  response  to  commands 
by  you. 

• Then  have  them  role-play  a conversation  with  you  and  in 
pairs,  with  their  classmates.  This  is  to  help  them  practice 
saying  their  questions  and  practice  hearing  the  anticipated 
answers.  Remember  that  it  is  less  important  for  them  to  be 
able  to  say  the  anticipated  answers  because  they  only  have  to 
recognize  them  when  they  hear  them.  Write  what  they  say 
on  the  board;  correct  and  add  where  necessary. 

4.  Ask  the  Trainees  what  they  will  say  before  they  ask  their 
question  and  after  they  have  gotten  an  answer,  to  end  the 
exchange.  Also,  ask  them  what  thev  will  say  if  somcbodv 
asks  them  who  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing.  At  this 
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point  in  the  training  program  they  probably  have  already 
learned  how  to  say  these  things.  Help  them  to  choose  the  best 
ones  for  this  particular  situation — and  don’t  forget  to  remind 
them  of  a magic  phrase  or  two  that  will  help  them  end  a 
conversation  politely  if  they  begin  to  feel  they  can’t 
understand  anything  and  have  lost  control  of  the  situation. 
For  example: 

Excuse  me. 

Mav  I ask  you  a question? 

Hello. 

Will  you  help  me,  please? 

Can  you  spell  that,  please? 

I'm  learning  Kiribati 

I’m  buying  food  for  a dinner  with  my  friends. 

I'm  a Peace  Corps  Volunteer. 

Thank  you  v«y  much. 

Sorry,  I have  to  go  back  to  class  now. 

5.  Ask  them  if  they  feel  ready — give  short  answers  to  any 
last  minute  questions  they  might  have.  Give  them  a pep  talk 
about  how  much  fun  they're  about  to  have  on  this  big 
adventure  and  how  easy  it’s  going  to  be.  Remind  them  they 
have  enough  of  the  language  to  do  the  job  and  they  have  a 
partner  with  them  to  help.  Tell  them  it's  normal  to  feel  a 
little  anxious  at  a time  like  this.  What's  important  is  to 
maintain  a sense  of  humor  and  look  forward  to  surprises. 

Then,  tell  them  to  take  a deep  breath  and  go  do  it. 

Send  the  Trainees  out  in  pairs  to  go  shopping  for  their  food 
items.  Make  sure  they  take  a notebook  for  writing  down  new 
things  they  hear  and  experience.  Tell  them  how  long  they 
have  for  the  task  and  when  you  expect  them  back.  You  might 
prepare  them  and  send  them  out  in  the  morning  and  have 
them  return  in  the  afternoon. 


Most  likely  the  Trainees  will  cc  ae  back  excited  about  the 
experience,  full  of  new  and  intr  sting  things  that  happened 
to  them.  Your  job  is  to  help  theiu  talk  about  it  in  a way  that 
will  help  them  learn  as  much  as  possible  from  the  experience 
about  the  language  and  the  culture.  Here  are  some  ideas: 

• Start  by  giving  them  about  fifteen  minutes  to  write  in  their 
language  notebook.  Tnev  can  first  review'  what  they  may 
already  have  written  and  then  wrrite  down  other  new  words 
and  phrases  they  heard,  things  that  happened  that 
surprised  them,  and  new'  questions  they  have  about  the 
language  and  culture. 

• Give  each  pair  of  Trainees  a large  sheet  of  paper  and  have 
them  w’rite  some  of  the  language  they  used  or  heard.  At  this 
time,  don't  help  them  by  making  corrections  or  giving 
additional  information. 
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• Post  the  papers,  and  let  the  Trainees  walk  around  and  look 
at  them.  Have  them  gather  in  front  of  each  paper,  in  turn, 
and  have  the  people  who  wrote  it  explain  what  is  there. 

Invite  the  others  to  ask  questions  about  the  language 
(vocabulary,  pronunciation,  grammar).  When  a question  is 
asked,  see  if  one  of  the  Trainees  can  answer  it.  If  no  one  can 
answer  it,  then  you  give  a short  answer.  Allow  time  for  the 
Trainees  to  add  or  modify  the  language  they  wrote  based  on 
the  discussions  with  the  other  groups. 

• At  this  point  you  might  want  to  make  a master  sheet  of 
phrases  that  can  be  used  to  ask  for  the  availability  cf  an  item 
as  well  as  possible  responses.  Also  begin  collecting  (or  add  to 
an  existing  list)  ways  to  greet  people.  What  did  the  Trainees 
hear  people  say  as  they  passed  them  on  the  road? 

Now  turn  the  Trainees'  attention  to  the  cultural  aspects  of  the 
experience. 

• Ask  them  what  it  was  like  doing  the  exercise.  How  did  you 
feel? 

• What  was  the  reaction  of  the  people  you  talked  to?  Did 
they  say  or  do  anything  that  surprised,  angered,  confused  or 
frustrated  you?  How  did  their  behavior  and  manner  compa  - .* 
with  store  clerks  in  America? 

• How  did  the  layout  of  the  store  compare  with  your  home 
town?  What  about  the  items  on  the  shelves?  Prices?  The  way 
the  items  are  displayed?  How  is  perishable  food  stored? 
Similarities?  Differences?  Why  are  there  shortages  of  some 
items?  How  do  other  customers  in  the  store  interact  with  each 
other/with  you?  How  does  the  shopkeeper  relate  to  you? 

Why  do  you  think  this  is? 

Ask  the  Trainees  to  think  about  how  they  learned  what  they 
learned  by  doing  this  activity.  Ask  them  how  they  liked 
learning  outside  the  classroom,  on  their  own.  Have  them 
share  the  techniques  that  worked  best  for  them.  Have  them 
talk  about  how  they  overcame  their  fear  and  nervousness. 

Ask  them  to  share  their  notebooks.  What  did  they  wnte? 
Why?  How  might  they  use  the  notebooks  better  in  the  future? 

• Have  the  Trainees  list  the  new  words  in  their  notebooks  and 
write  for  five  minutes  about  what  they  learned  about 
Kiribati  stores  and  any  reactions  they  had  to  asking  an  1- 
Kiribati  person  for  information. 

• Bring  all  classes  together  and  have  them  compare  their 
shopping  experiences  and  how  they  went  about  doing  the 
activity.  The  Trainees  can  learn  a lot  from  each  other  by 
talking  about  successful  language  learning  strategies. 

• Cook  a meal  together  using  the  food  the  Trainees  bought  at 
the  store.  While  cooking  and  eating  the  meal,  help  the 
Trainees  to  learn  the  words  and  phrases  used  for  these 
activities. 
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This  lesson  is  for  when  the  Trainees  are  with  host  families. 
The  Tramees  talk  with  their  families  to  find  out  the  names  of 
family  members  and  their  relationships.  They  return  to  the 
classroom  to  share  their  experiences  with  their  classmates 
and  to  discuss  what  they  learned  from  the  experience  about 
the  family  system. 

This  is  an  activity  for  helping  the  Trainees  get  to  know  their 
families.  In  addition  to  learning  the  names  of  family 
relationships  in  a real  situation,  they  will  be  able  to  share 
their  family  in  the  U.S.  with  their  new  family  in  country  and 
learn  about  family  structure  in  the  new  culture. 

The  day  before  this  lesson,  tell  Trainees  to  bring  a photo  of 
fheir  family  to  class  for  the  next  day's  lesson.  (If  they  don’t 
have  a photo,  they  can  draw  a picture.) 

1.  Tell  the  Trainees  that  today  they  will  be  finding  out  the 
Kiribati  names  for  common  family  relationships  by  drawing  a 
family  tree  of  their  family  in  the  U.S.  They  will  then  share 
their  family  photos  with  their  host  families.  Tomorrow, 
everyone  will  return  to  the  classroom  to  report  to  their 
classmates. 


2.  Once  the  Trainees  understand  the  general  idea,  your  job  is  to 
help  them  gain  confidence  in  their  ability  to  go  out  and  do 
this  task.  Mainly,  this  means  you  will  help  them  learn  the 
words  and  phrases  they  need  to  get  the  information  about  the 
host  families  and  to  explain  what  they  are  doing.  Help  them 
to  learn  how  to  begin  and  end  their  conversations  with  the 
people  they  will  be  meeting  in  a culturally  appropriate 
manner — that  is,  politely. 

Follow  this  procedure: 

(a)  Ask  the  Trainees  to  use  their  family  pictures  to  tell  the 
names  and  relationships  of  the  people  in  their  family. 

(b)  Ask  the  Trainees  to  draw  their  family  tree  and  tell  you 
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the  names  of  the  relationships.  Write  the  terms  on  the  board 
in  English.  Encourage  the  students  to  find  out  the  names  of 
these  terms  in  the  language  by  asking  you  (the  trainer)  in  the 
language  : Who  is  this?  Using  the  family  tree,  have  students 
describe  their  family  to  each  other  in  the  language:  ''This  is 
my  mother.  Her  name  is  Carol/'  etc. 

(c)  Ask  the  Trainees  what  questions  they  want  to  be  able  to 
ask,  to  accomplish  the  task  and  write  the  questions  on  the 
board  in  English.  For  example: 

This  is  my  family.  Can  you  show  me  your  family? 

Who  is  that? 

What  is  her  name? 

Is  that  your  sister? 

(d)  Then  write  the  language  on  the  board,  but  have  the 
Trainees  tell  you  the  language — you  tell  them  only  when 
they  can't  get  it  themselves  or  when  they  are  wrong  (it  is 
important  for  them  to  learn  how  to  figure  things  out  for 
themselves  and  how  to  help  each  other) 

(e)  Make  a list  on  the  board  of  the  words  and  phrases  the 
Trainees  think  they  might  hear  as  answers  to  these  questions 
and  then  write  the  language,  as  you  did  with  the  questions, 
above.  For  example: 

This  is  my  mother. 

Her  name  is  Anna. 

I have  three  sisters  and  two  brothers. 

Tion  is  my  oldest  brother . 

3.  Help  the  Trainees  learn  how  to  say  these  questions  easily 
and  fluently.  You  might  start  with  some  simple  repetition 
drills,  for  example,  and  then  let  them  practice  describing  the 
family  members  to  each  other  in  pairs.  The  idea  is  for  them  to 
get  to  the  point  where  they  can  make  these  new  combinations 
of  sounds  and  intonation  patterns  without  stumbling.  If  they 
can  do  this  in  the  classroom,  with  you,  it  will  help  give  them 
the  confidence  they  need  to  go  out  and  do  the  task. 

• Practice  family  vocabulary  by  doing  substitution  drills  or  by 
playing  Concentration  or  Bingo.  Have  Trainees  ask  each 
other  questions  about  their  family  members. 

• Have  the  Trainees  do  an  information  gap  with  each  other's 
family  trees. 

• Then  have  them  role-play  a conversation  with  you  and  in 
pairs  with  their  classmates.  This  is  to  help  them  practice 
saying  their  questions  and  practice  hearing  the  anticipated 
answers.  Write  what  they  say  on  the  board;  correct  and  add 
where  necessary. 

4.  Now  ask  the  Trainees  what  they  will  say  before  they  ask 
their  question  and  after  they  have  gotten  an  answer,  to  end 
the  exchange.  Also,  ask  them  what  they  will  say  if  somebody 
asks  them  what  they  are  doing  or  if  they  need  to  ask  someone 
to  slow  down  or  to  repeat  something.  At  this  point  in  the 
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training  program  they  probably  have  already  learned  how  to 
say  these  things.  Help  them  to  choose  the  best  ones  for  this 
particular  situation — and  don't  forget  to  remind  them  of  a 
magic  phrase  or  two  that  will  help  them  end  a conversation 
politely  if  they  begin  to  feel  they  can’t  understand  anything 
and  have  lost  control  of  the  situation.  For  example: 

Excuse  me. 

May  I ask  you  a question? 

Will  you  help  me,  please? 

Can  you  spell  that,  please? 

Please  repeat/speak  more  slowly . 

Vm  trying  to  learn  . 

Can  you  tell  me  about  your  family? 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Sorry,  1 have  to  go  back  to  class  now. 

5.  Before  sending  the  Trainees  out,  ask  students  to  think  for  a 
few  minutes  about  the  following  questions.  Then  share  their 
answers  as  a group: 

• When  you  use  the  word  "family/'  whom  do  you  include? 

• What  is  the  typical  size  family  in  the  U.S.? 

• Where  were  your  parents  and  grandparents  bom? 

• Is  the  way  that  your  family  lives  and  relates  to  each  other 
similar  to  other  families  in  the  U.S.? 

6.  Ask  them  if  they  feel  ready — give  short  answers  to  any 
last  minute  questions  they  might  have.  Give  them  a pep  talk 
about  how  much  fun  they're  about  to  have  on  this  big 
adventure  and  how  easy  it's  going  to  be.  Remind  them  they 
have  enough  of  the  language  to  do  the  job  and  they  have  a 
partner  with  them  to  help.  Tell  them  it's  normal  to  feel  a 
little  anxious  at  a time  like  this.  What's  important  is  to 
maintain  a sense  of  humor  and  look  forward  to  surprises. 

Then,  tell  them  to  take  a deep  breath  and  go  do  it. 

Send  the  Trainees  to  their  host  family  homes  to  ask  questions. 
Remind  them  to  take  the  picture  of  their  own  family  and 
family  tree  with  them.  Make  sure  they  take  a notebook  for 
writing  down  new  things  they  hear  and  experience.  Tell  them 
how  long  they  have  for  the  task  and  when  you  expect  them 
back.  You  might  prepare  them  and  send  them  out  in  the 
afternoon  and  have  them  return  the  next  morning. 

Most  likely  the  Trainees  will  come  back  excited  about  the 
experience,  full  of  new  and  interesting  things  that  happened 
to  them.  Your  job  is  to  help  them  talk  about  it  in  a way  that 
will  help  them  learn  as  much  as  possible  from  the  experience 
about  the  language  and  the  culture.  Here  are  some  ideas: 
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• Start  by  giving  them  about  fifteen  minutes  to  write  down  in 
their  notebooks  the  new  words  and  phrases  they  heard, 
things  that  happened  that  surprised  them,  and  new  questions 
they  have  about  the  language  and  culture. 

• Give  each  Trainee  a large  sheet  of  paper  and  have  him  or 
her  draw  their  host  family’s  family  tree  and  label  the 
family  members.  At  this  time,  don’t  help  them  by  making 
corrections  or  giving  additional  information. 

• Post  the  papers,  and  let  the  Trainees  walk  around  and  look 
at  them.  Have  them  gather  in  front  of  each  paper,  in  turn, 
and  have  the  people  who  wrote  it  explain  their  family 
members.  Invite  the  others  to  ask  questions  about  the 
language  (vocabulary,  pronunciation,  grammar).  When  a 
question  is  asked,  see  if  one  of  the  Trainees  can  answer  it.  If  no 
one  can  answer  it,  then  you  give  a short  answer.  Allow  time 
for  the  Trainees  to  add  or  modify  the  language  they  wrote 
based  on  the  discussions  with  the  other  groups. 

• At  this  point  you  might  want  to  make  a master  list  of 
family  relationships.  Also  begin  collecting  (or  add  to  an 
existing  list)  ways  to  control  the  conversation  when  you  don't 
understand. 

Now  turn  the  Trainees*  attention  to  the  cultural  aspects  of  the 
experience.  Talk  with  them  in  English  about  the  experience. 

• Ask  them  what  it  was  like  doing  the  exercise.  How  did  you 
feel? 

• What  was  the  reaction  of  the  people  you  talked  to?  Did 
they  say  or  do  anything  that  surprised,  angered,  confused  or 
frustrated  you?  How  did  their  behavior  and  manner  compare 
with  the  people  where  you  come  from? 

• What  did  you  learn  about  family  relationships  ? Who  is 
considered  part  of  the  family?  How  does  this  compare  with 
the  U.S.?  How  do  members  of  the  family  relate  to  each 
other? 

• Ask  the  Trainees  to  think  about  how  they  learned  what 
they  learned  by  doing  this  activity.  Ask  them  how  they 
liked  learning  outside  the  classroom,  on  their  own.  Have 
them  share  the  techniques  that  worked  best  for  them.  Have 
them  talk  about  how  they  overcame  their  fear  and 
nervousness.  Have  them  share  their  use  of  language  learning 
notebooks. 

• Have  the  Trainees  list  the  new  words  in  their  notebooks  and 
write  for  five  minutes  about  what  they  learned  about 
Kiribati  families  and  any  reactions  they  had  to  asking  the 
family  for  information. 

• Bring  all  classes  together  and  have  them  compare  their 
family  tree  experiences  and  how  they  went  about  doing  the 
activity.  The  Trainees  can  learn  a lot  from  each  other  by 
talking  about  successful  language  learning  strategies. 


LEARNING  A CRAFT 


OVERVIEW  This  lesson  is  for  host  family  stavs  or  site  visits  The  Trainees 

DESCRIPTION  go  with  a member  of  their  host  family  to  learn  a skill  such  as 

weaving  a mat,  fishing  or  dancing  They  return  to  the 
classroom  to  share  what  they  have  learned  with  their 
classmates  and  to  discuss  what  they  learned  from  the 
experience  about  the  culture  and  language. 

PURPOSE  This  is  an  activity  to  be  used  during  the  PST  village  stay. 

Trainees  will  get  to  know  their  host  families  better  and  learn 
a skill  that  will  help  them  better  understand  the  culture. 

They  will  also  learn  ho'*'  to  control  a conversation  by  asking 
questions  to  get  more  information  and  they  will  learn  how  to 
follow  the  Total  Physical  Response  steps  of  observe,  do  with 
someone  and  do  alone  that  they  can  use  whenever  they  are 
learning  some  new  skill. 

CLASSROOM  1.  Tell  the  Trainees  that  they  will  be  going  with  their  host 

PREPARATION  families  to  learn  a common  craft.  Class  today  will  prepare 

them  for  learning  this  craft.  Then  they  will  share  what  they 
have  learned  about  the  language  and  culture  with  their 
classmates  in  a later  class  session. 

2.  Ask  the  Trainees  what  they  already  know  about  common 
crafts,  but  don’t  give  them  much  information.  Instead,  help 
them  to  discover  things  on  their  own  with  their  host 
families. 

3.  Once  the  Trainees  understand  the  general  idea,  your  job  is  to 
help  them  gain  confidence  in  their  ability  to  go  out  and  do 
this  task.  Mainly,  this  means  you  will  help  them  learn  the 
words  and  phrases  they  will  hear  and  want  to  use  while 
learning  the  skill  (mat  making,  etc.) 

Follow  this  procedure: 

la)  Ask  the  Trainees  what  questions  they  want  to  be  able  to 
ask  in  order  to  find  out  how  to  do  the  craft,  and  write  the 
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questions  on  the  board  in  English  For  example: 

Could  you  show  me  that  again? 

Like  this? 

What  is  that  called? 

I don't  understand. 

What  do  you  do  first,  next...? 

Please  repeat. 

(b)  Then  write  the  language  on  the  board,  but  have  the 
Trainees  tell  you  the  language — you  tell  them  only  when 
they  can't  get  it  themselves  or  when  they  are  wrong.  (It  is 
important  for  them  to  learn  how  to  figure  things  out  for 
themselves  and  how  to  help  each  other.) 

4.  Help  the  Trainees  learn  how  to  say  these  questions  easily, 
fluently.  Show  them  how  to  do  something  (this  task  could  be 
a typical  cultural  skill  such  as  opening  a coconut,  repairing  a 
fishing  net,  weaving  a mat,  doing  a dance  or  any  task  which 
you  can  easily  demonstrate  in  class.  If  they  can  do  a task  in 
the  classroom,  with  you,  it  will  help  give  them  the 
confidence  they  need  to  go  out  and  do  another  task  with  a 
family. 

5.  While  you  are  teaching  the  task,  have  them  ask  the 
clarification  questions  they  have  just  worked  on  This  is  to 
help  them  practice  saying  their  questions  and  practice 
hearing  the  anticipated  answers.  Remember  that  the  focus  is 
asking  for  clarification  and  recognizing  answers,  not  producing 
the  explanation  for  how  to  do  the  craft 

6.  Also  remind  them  that  the  family  member  may  ask  them 
some  questions  about  themselves  while  they  are  learning  the 
skill  and  that  they  may  want  to  ask  some  questions  to  their 
teacher.  Some  possible  questions  and  answers  to  work  on  are: 
What  is  Peace  Corps? 

What  is  your  job? 

Tell  me  about  your  family. 

How  many  ( brothers , sisters)  do  you  have? 

How  old  are  you? 

How  long  will  you  stay  here? 

This  is  a good  opportunity  to  teach  or  to  review  personal 
information  questions  both  as  questions  and  as  answers. 

7.  Ask  them  if  they  feel  ready — give  short  answers  to  any 
last  minute  questions  they  might  heve.  Then  send  them  out  to 
learn  their  new  craft.  Remind  them  that  it's  going  to  be  fun 
and  easy  and  that  they  can  do  it. 

GOING  OUT  AND  Send  the  Trainees  out  with  their  hosts  to  learn  a craft.  Make 
DOING  IT  sure  they  take  a notebook  for  writing  down  new  things  they 

hear  and  experience. 
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BACK  IN  THE  Most  likely  the  Trainees  will  come  back  excited  about  the 

CLASSROOM  experience,  full  of  new  and  interesting  things  that  happened 

(LEARNING  FROM  to  them.  Your  job  is  to  help  them  talk  about  it  in  a way  that 
THE  EXPERIENCE)  will  help  them  learn  as  much  as  possible  from  the  experience 

about  the  language  and  the  culture.  Here  are  some  ideas: 

LANGUAGE  • Start  by  giving  them  about  fifteen  minutes  to  write  down  in 

EXPLORATION  their  notebooks  the  new  words  and  phrases  they  heard, 
ACTIVITIES  things  that  happened  that  surprised  them,  and  new  questions 

they  have  about  the  language  and  culture. 

• Give  each  Trainee  a large  sheet  of  paper  and  have  them 
write  or  draw  the  steps  in  doing  their  craft.  At  this  time, 
don't  help  them  by  making  corrections  or  giving  additional 
information. 

• Post  the  drawings/descriptions.  Have  them  gather  in  front 
of  each  one,  in  turn,  and  have  the  Trainee  who  drew  it 
explain  what  is  there.  Invite  the  others  to  ask  questions  about 
the  language  (vocabulary,  pronunciation,  grammar).  When  a 
question  is  asked,  see  if  one  of  the  Trainees  can  answer  it.  If  no 
one  can  answer  it,  then  you  give  a short  answer.  Allow  time 
for  the  Trainees  to  add  labels  to  their  drawings  or  make  other 
changes  based  on  the  discussions  with  the  other  groups. 

CULTURAL  Now  turn  the  Trainees'  attention  to  the  cultural  aspects  of  the 

EXPLORATION  experience. 

ACTIVITIES  • Ask  them  what  it  was  like  doing  the  exercise.  How  did  you 

feel?  Nervous?  Excited?  Accepted? 

• What  was  the  reaction  of  the  people  you  worked  with?  Did 
they  say  or  do  anything  that  surprised,  angered,  confused  or 
frustrated  you?  How  did  their  behavior  and  manner  compare 
with  people  you  know  in  your  hometown? 

• Ask  Trainees  to  reflect  on  the  skill  they  learned.  What  is 
the  significance  of  it  in  Kiribati  culture?  Why  do  you  think  it 
is  important?  Why  is  it  done  the  way  it  is?  Is  it  learned  by 
all  members  of  society,  or  just  some? 

ABOUT  HOW  THE  Ask  the  Trainees  to  think  about  how  thev  liked  learning  by 
TRAINEES  doing  Ask  them  if  the  questions  and  clarification  phrases 

LEARNED  they  learned  helped  them  understand  the  procedures.  Have 

them  talk  about  how  they  overcame  their  fear  and  nervous- 
ness. Ask  them  how  they  used  their  language  notebooks. 

Have  them  share  with  each  other  what  they  wrote  down  and 
why,  as  well  as  suggestions  for  using  the  notebook  in  the 
future. 

FOLLOW  UP  • Have  the  Trainees  list  the  new  words  in  their  notebooks  and 

write  for  five  minutes  about  what  they  learned  about  crafts 
and  any  reactions  they  had  to  learning  the  craft  from  a host- 
country  person  . 

• Have  the  Trainee  brainstorm  other  crafts  they  might  learn 
once  they  are  in  their  own  communities.  What  crafts  could 
they  teach  to  others? 
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SECTION  SEVEN: 

PEACE  CORPS  ASSESSMENT 


FOUR  KEY 
CONCEPTS  IN  PC 
LANGUAGE 
TESTING 


1.  THERE  IS  CLEAR 
PURPOSE  FOR 
ASSESSMENT 
ACTIVITIES 


2.  THERE  ARE  NO 
"SURPRISES” 
INVOLVED  IN 
ASSESSMENT 
ACTIVITIES 


3«  ASSESSMENT 
RESPONSIBILITY  IS 
SHARED  BETWEEN 
LEARNERS  AND 
INSTRUCTOR 


The  purpose  of  assessment  is  always  to  determine  how  a 
Trainee  or  Volunteer  is  progressing  in  learning  the  language 
or  languages.  To  assess  language  progress  we  use  both 
informal  and  formal  assessment  procedures  (namely  the  Peace 
Corps  Language  Proficiency  Interview).  But  no  matter  which 
procedures  are  used,  your  assessment  activities  should  refk 
four  important  principles. 

There  are  two  basic  purposes  for  assessment: 

a.  Formative  assessment  measures  learners'  progress  so 
teaching  will  be  appropriate. 

b.  Summative  assessment  measures  learner's  progress  toward 
meeting  program  goals.  Both  kinds  of  assessment  will  be 
important  for  your  program. 

Trainees  will  clearly  be  told  the  following  information. 

a.  When  they  will  be  tested; 

b.  What  content  they  will  be  expected  to  have  mastered; 

c.  How  they  will  be  tested  and  evaluated;  what  is  the  test 
and  what  are  the  test  criteria; 

d.  Why  they  are  being  tested;  what  is  the  purpose  of  the 
testing  activity  and  how  the  results  will  be  used. 

Both  learner  and  teacher  should  be  involved  in  the 
assessment  process,  and  there  should  be  a mix  of  ac  tivities 
involving  both  learner  self-assessment  and  instructor 
assessment  of  learner  performance. 

• Learner  self  assessment 
-formal  (checklists) 

-informal  (journals) 

-conferences  with  instructors 

• Instructor’s  assessment 
-competency  checklists 
-simulations,  role  plays 
-conferences  with  learners 
-homework,  class  participation 
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4.  ASSESSMENT  IS 
BASED  ON  MULTIPLE 
MEASURES 


INFORMAL 

ASSESSMENT 


FORMAL 
ASSESSMENT 
PC  LPI 


DIFFERENCES 

BETWEEN 

TRADITIONAL 

AND 

COMPETENCY- 
BASED 
LANGUAGE 
TEST  iNG 


WHAT  THIS 

SECTION 

CONTAINS 


It's  important  to  have  a variety  of  wavs  to  assess 
performance.  Some  different  ways  to  measure  proficiency  are: 

• Seif  assessments 
•Teacher  assessments 
•Simulation /role  play  scores 
•Formal  test  scores 

•Tape  recordings,  writing  samples 

Informal  assessment  is  formative  . Its  purpose  is  to  measure 
Trainees'  progress  so  teaching  will  be  appropriate.  Informal 
assessment  can  take  place  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 

• Classroom  assessment  includes  assessment  activities 
conducted  in  the  language  class,  by  the  language  trainer  or 
Trainees. 

• Non-classroom  assessment  includes  activities  that  will 
allow  the  Trainee  to  practice  speaking  the  language  and  to 
get  feedback  on  their  skill  outside  the  classroom. 

Formal  assessment  is  summative.  Its  purpose  is  to  measures 
how  well  learner's  have  met  program  goals.  The  formal 
assessment  tool  is  the  Peace  Corps  Language  Proficiency 
interview  (LPI),  which  is  usually  administered  at  the  end  of 
PST.  A practice  LPI  can  also  be  used  for  formative  testing, 
and  for  giving  trainees  a clear  idea  about  the  ’’hows"  and 
Mwhats"  of  the  formal  assessment  process. 


Traditional: 

• Tests  grammatical 
correctness 

• Usually  a pencil-and-paper 
activity 

• Number  grade  based  on 
correct  answers 

• Competition  encouraged 

• Usually  strictly  timed 

• Learner  evaluation  private 

• Tests  individual  only 


Competency-Based: 

• Tests  communicative 
competence 

• Involves  performing  the 
competency 

• More  variety'  in  grades 

• Cooperation  encouraged 

• More  flexibility  on  time 

• Learner  evaluation  shared 
with  learner 

• Evaluation  may  be  based  on 
group  task 


This  section  describes  different  kinds  of  assessment  and 
provides  descriptions  of  activities  as  well  as  tools  for 
assessment  that  are  currently  successful  in  Peace  Corps  posts. 
This  section  discusses: 

• how  to  plan  assessment  activities 

• informal  assessment  activities  to  measure  the  progress  of 
Trainees  in  developing  communicative  competency  in  the 
language  or  languages  of  the  country' 

• formal  assessment,  including  the  'C  LPI,  the  scale  used,  and 
its  purpose 


WHAT 

NEEDS  TO  BE 

DOME 


IDENTIFYING  ASSESSMENT 
NEEDS  FOR  YOUR  PROGRAM 


Every  post  has  a different  set  of  things  that  need  to  be  done  to  ensure  that  there  is  a well- 
developed  assessment  for  language  training.  In  some  countries,  tire  training  program  is  well- 
established,  and  the  post  has  many  years  of  experience  in  developing  language  assessment 
activities  and  a well-trained  and  experienced  group  of  evaluators.  In  other  countries,  there 
may  be  little  or  no  previous  experience.  And  of  course,  every  country  is,  at  one  time  or  another,  a 
"start-up  country"  where  all  the  systems  must  be  developed  "from  scratch." 

In  order  to  help  you  assess  what  things  need  to  be  done  in  your  program,  Peace  Corps  Language 
Coordinators  developed  this  brief  check  list  to  help  you  determine  what  assessment  needs  there 
are  in  your  program.  For  each  of  the  fifteen  items  select  the  letter  of  the  response  that  best 
describes  curriculum  development  at  your  post: 

A.  Completed  successfully 

B.  Completed,  but  needs  revision 

C.  Not  completed,  and  it  needs  to  be  done 

D.  Not  completed,  but  not  important  at  present 

Items  that  you  marked  with  a B or  C will  probably  need  further  development. 


ASSESSMENT  NEEDS 

FORMATIVE  (INFORMAL)  ASSESSMENT: 

1.  Our  post  has  an  established  system  for  assessing  specific  language  skills  in  the 

classroom. 

2.  There  is  a list  of  the  specific  activities  or  skills  to  be  assessed. 

3.  Our  post  uses  a combination  of  assessment  activities  (classroom /out-of-  classroom  , 

formal/informal). 


I ^ 


4.  There  is  a clear  correlation  between  the  curriculum,  the  instructional  plan  and 

the  assessment  systems. 

5.  There  is  an  established  list  of  assessment  goals. 

6.  For  each  assessment  goal  there  is  a clear  description  of  the  rationale  for  the 

assessment  (why),  and  the  persons  (who)  will  perform  it. 

7.  For  each  assessment  activity  there  is  a system  of  scoring  that  is  consistent  and 

objective. 

SUMMATIVE  (FORMAL)  ASSESSMENT: 

8.  Our  post  administers  the  PC  LP1  (formal  assessment)  to  assess  PCV  general  language 

proficiency. 

9.  Our  post  has  a sufficiently  large  group  of  trained,  certifies  PC  LPI  testers  who  are 

available  to  administer  the  LPI. 

10.  All  PC  LPIs  are  tape-recorded  in  case  of  a rating  dispute. 

11.  There  is  an  established  system  for  keeping  track  of  scores. 

12.  There  are  clearly  established  systems  for  keeping  track  of  scores  and  sending 

information  on  PCV  scores  to  PC  Washington. 

13.  There  is  a clearly  developed  system  for  who  will  explain  the  results,  and  how  this 

information  will  be  shared. 

14.  There  is  a clearly  developed  system  for  who  will  learn  the  results  of  the  assessment 

and  how  the  results  will  be  explained. 

15.  The  reasons  for  and  implications  of  the  PC  LPI  are  clearly  explained  to  everyone 

(tester.  Language  Coordinator,  PCV,  CD  and  language  trainers). 

16.  There  is  a clearly  developed  system  for  how  the  results  of  the  PC  LPI  will  be 

used  to  evaluate  Trainees. 

17.  The  scale  used  to  score  the  PC  LPI  (ACTFL  Guidelines)  are  available  to  the  PCV  and 

PCTs. 


TIME 

LINE 


SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE  FOR 
TRAINEE  ASSESSMENT 
ACTIVITIES 


Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  have  developed  this  suggested  timeline  for  the  major  tasks 
involved  in  assessment. 


TRAINEE  ASSESSMENT  ACTIVITIES 


PRE-PST 


• Select  mock  LPI  testers. 

• Select  LPI  testers 

(check  certification/ recertification). 

• Present  session  on  how  to  keep  a log. 

• Organize  community  assignment. 

• Orientation  on  the  assessment  process  in  training. 


DURING  PST: 

• START  ON  FIRST  DAY 
AND  CONTINUE 


log 


• START  AFTER  2 WEEKS: 
THEN  EVERY  WEEK 


• informal  assessment  activities 

• self  assessment 


• START  AFTER  2 WEEKS: 
THEN  2 TO  4 TIMES 
DURING  PST: 


• simulations 

(e.g.:  first  two  days  after  they  go  on  Held  trip , 3 days  before 
LPI  post  zhsit  & LPI) 


AFTER  8 TO  10  WEEKS 


• mock  LPI 

• feedback  for  Trainee  and  staff 


END  OP  PST 


• Administer  LPI. 


BEGINNING  OP 
SERVICE 


• AFTER  5 TO  6 MONTHS 
OF  SERVICE 


• ONGOING,  THROUGH 
OUT  SERVICE 


• ONGOING  -FROM  THE 
FIRST  WEEK  OF  PST 
THROUGHOUT  SERVICE 


• self  assessment 

• 1ST  (formal  LPI-  optional) 


• language  tutor 

• self-directed  learning 


• individual  conversation 

• (guided  to  free  conversation) 


cos 


LPI-  voluntary 


THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


TRAINEE  ASSESSMENT, 
EVALUATION  AND  THE 
QUALIFICATION  PROCESS 


Language  Coordinators  are  sometimes  puzzled  by  the  distinction  between  two  terms  which 
appear  frequently  in  PC  manuals  and  workshop  handouts.  The  first  is  "assessment",  which  is 
the  measurement  of  a some  quality  or  characteristic.  When  you  determine  overall  language 
proficiency,  or  whether  Trainees  can  perform  a particular  competency,  you  are  assessing  then 
ability  to  do  so.  The  second  term  is  "evaluation."  Evaluation  involves  making  a judgment  based 
on  the  assessments  you  have  performed.  Thus,  Trainee  evaluation  is  deciding  on  the  suitability 
of  a Trainee  to  be  sworn  in,  based  on  a number  of  assessment  activities  which  include  not  only 
language  performance,  but  also  technical  expertise.  The  following  discussion  about  the  process 
of  trainee  assessment  and  evaluation  is  from  The  PAT'S  Training  Supplement , and  uses 
"assessment"  to  refer  to  both  actual  assessment  (measurement  of  skills)  and  evaluation 
(determination  of  suitability).  Don't  be  confused! 


WHAT  IS  THE 
PURPOSE  OF 
TRAINEE 
ASSESSMENT? 


The  Trainee  Assessment  process  is  intended  to  allow*  Trainees 
and  staff  to  mutually  determine  if  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Trainee  for  that  person  to  be  sworn  in 
as  a Volunteer. 

• Trainee  Assessment  is  a process..  It  is  designed  to  help 
Trainees  recognize  their  successes  and  pinpoint  the  skills  they 
need  to  improve,  and  to  help  the  training  staff  identify  ways 
to  assist  the  Trainees  in  attaining  the  training  objectives. 

The  procedure  for  assessment  includes  ongoing  personal 
reflection  and  self-  assessment  by  the  Trainee,  and  informal 
conversations  with  staff  and  peers.  It  also  includes  a more 
formal  procedure  comprising  a series  of  interviews  with 
training  and/or  country  staff  members. 

• The  assessment  process  is  a required  component  of  the  PST. 
This  section  provides  both  required  and  recommended 
guidelines  for  implementing  the  assessment  process. 


TRAINEE  Every  pre-service  training  program  must  have  clearly  defined 

ASSESSMENT/  qualification  criteria  with  which  to  assess  Trainees.  These 

QUALIFICATION  criteria  must  be  based  on  the  task  analvsis  for  each  Volunteer 

CRITERIA  assignment,  and  should  include  technical,  language,  cross- 


TRAINEE  FILES 


TRAINEE 

ASSESSMENT 

PROCESS 


1.  CLEAR  AND  TIMELY 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
ASSESSMENT 
PROCESS 


culture  arid  health /personal  safety  requirements. 

• Concrete  behavioral  objectives  and/or  competencies  must  be 
developed  so  that  Trainees'  progress  can  be  monitored  and 
assessed  throughout  the  PST,  and  so  that  final  decisions 
regarding  suitability  for  Volunteer  service  can  be  determined. 
Trainees’  progress  toward  achieving  training  objectives  and 
competencies  should  be  well-  documented  and  discussed  with 
them  on  a regular  basis. 

• Trainees  must  receive  an  orientation  to  the  Trainee 
assessment  process.  This  should  be  done  at  the  outset  of 
training,  both  in  writing  and  through  discussion  of  the  process 
in  a training  session.  It  is  recommended  that  during  this 
session  the  Trainees  be  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
indicators  against  which  they  will  be  assessed  and  in 
determining  how  and  when  (periodically)  their  progress  will 
be  assessed.  Often,  the  Trainee  assessment  process  is  combined 
with  the  PST  evaluation  process.  In  this  way  the  Trainees 
feel  that  assessment  and  evaluation  are  "two-way  streets”  in 
which  both  Trainees  and  training  staff  are  regularly 
assessed,  in  an  agreed  upon  format,  against  established 
criteria. 

The  information  collected  on  an  individual  Trainee  should  be 
kept  in  a file  available  to  the  individual  Trainee.  The  files 
should  be  regularly  reviewed  with  the  Trainees  as  a means  cf 
providing  feedback  and  monitoring  progress.  At  the  close  of 
training,  relevant  material  (Trainee  language  scores,  personal 
goals  and  plans,  recommendations  for  technical  in-service 
training  and  documents  showing  intent  for  further  language  or 
technical  studies)  should  be  transferred  into  the  Volunteers' 
permanent  files  with  the  country  staff. 

A complete  Trainee  Assessment  Process  should  include  a clear 
and  timely  description  of  the  assessment  process,  a consistent 
set  of  characteristics,  and  a consistent  process  for  feedback 
and  review 

During  the  first  three  days  of  training,  the  Trainee  will  be 
informed  in  writing  and  verbally  (in  the  P5T  handbook  or 
syllabus  and  reviewed  during  a training  session)  of  the 
following: 

• Qualification  criteria 

• The  assessment  process:  when,  who,  what  and  why 

• The  consequences  of  non-achievement  of  criteria  or  violation 
of  country-  specific  behavioral  guidelines 

• Grounds  for  Administrative  Separation 

• Training  site- /country-specific  behavioral  guidelines 

• The  right  of  appeal  in  case  of  administrative  separation 


2.  CONSISTENT  SET  The  assessment  process  has  the  following  characteristics: 

OF  CHARACTERISTICS  ♦ The  same  process  applies  to  all  Trainees. 

• The  assessment  process  is  based  on  a feedback  model. 

• The  Trainees  are  actively  involved  in  self  assessment. 

• The  opportunity  to  modify  behavior  exists:  Trainees  receive 
feedback  & concrete  suggestions  for  improving  behavior 
within  a certain  time  frame. 

• The  criteria  are  easily  monitored,  realistic. 

• The  criteria  and  assessment  results  are  available  to  the 
training  staff  and  Trainee. 

• Training  staff  are  framed  prior  to  PST  in  the  Trainee 
assessment  process. 

• The  process  includes  clear,  accurate  and  objectively 
verifiable  documentation. 

• The  process  models  professionalism  and  open 
communication. 

• The  process  rewards  positive  behavior. 

• The  process  builds  confidence. 

• The  process  is  designed  to  de-select  based  on  non- 
achievement of  criteria. 


3.  CONSISTENT 
FRAMEWORK  FOR 
PROGRESS  REVIEWS 


The  framework  for  the  assessment  process  must  be  agreed  upon 
at  the  beginning  of  the  PST.  A successful  model  that  can  be 
used  or  adapted  as  necessary  by  the  training  staff  and 
Trainees  consists  of  a series  of  progress  reviews  between  the 
Trainee  and  a member  of  the  training  staff.  It  is  generally 
recommended  that  the  Project  Director  and  the  Coordinators 
conduct  the  Progress  Reviews  and  that  the  same  training  staff 
member  meet  with  the  same  Trainee  for  each  interview. 

Below  is  the  purpose  or  focus  of  each  of  the  interviews. 

Initial  Interview 

• Get  to  know  each  other  and  establish  a good  rapport. 

• Ask/ answer  Trainee’s  questions  re:  training,  the  assessment 
process,  etc. 

Mid-training  Progress  Review 
(for  second  and  third  interviews) 

• Discuss  Trainee's  self-assessment. 

• Discuss  staff  members’  assessment  of  Trainee’s  progress. 

• Establish  goals  for  continued  Trainee  development. 

Final  Interview 

• Summation  of  previous  interviews 

• Overall  assessment  and  recommendations  for  continued 
development  at  site 

• Trainee's  overall  assessment  of  training 

In  order  for  this  model  to  be  effective,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Training  Coordinators  and  the  Project  Director  to  review  the 
progress  of  each  Trainee  prior  to  each  interview.  The  progress 
report  to  the  Trainee  will  integrate  the  Trainee's 
achievement  in  all  areas  of  training.  Likewise,  the  Trainee's 
self  assessment  should  be  communicated  to  all  training 


coordinators.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
self-assessment  process,  each  Trainee  should  be  encouraged  to 
keep  a notebook  or  journal  of  his  or  her  progress  during  the 
PST. 

SUGGESTED  To  qualify  for  Volunteer  sendee,  the  Trainee,  upon  completion 

TRAINEE  of  training,  will: 

LANGUAGE  • Demonstrate  satisfactory  achievement  of  critical  language 

QUALIFICATION  competencies  as  identified  by  each  reace  Corps  country 
CRITERIA  program,  based  on  the  Project  Plan,  as  defined  in  PST  language 

objectives. 

* Reach  a minimum  Language  Proficiency  Interview  score  , as 
determined  by  post  /region. 

• Produce  a plan  and  demonstrate  skills  for  continuing 
language  learning  at  site. 
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THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


QUESTIONS  TO  ASK  AS  YOU 
ORGANIZE  YOUR  ASSESSMENT 
PROGRAM 


In  assessing  Trainees  or  Volunteers,  it  is  important  to  follow  a four-step  assessment  process: 
planning,  collecting,  rating  and  sharing  results.  If  these  four  steps  are  not  followed,  the 
assessment  may  not  be  valid  for  the  purpose  you  want. 

PLANNING  • What  activity  or  skill  do  I wish  to  assess? 

• Why  will  this  be  assessed? 

• Who  will  be  assessed? 

• Who  will  perform  the  assessment? 

• What  kind  of  assessment  will  I use? 

• Do  I have  easy  access  to  this  assessment?  Can  I rate  it 
properly? 

• When  will  assessment  occur  (during /after  or  even  before 
the  activity)? 

• How  will  I use  the  information  I obtain  from  the 
assessment? 

• How  does  the  information  I’ve  collected  fit  into  my 
instructional  plan?  Does  it  reflect  the  kind  of  curriculum 
used? 

COLLECTING  • What  information  do  I need  to  collect  (formal  assessment  of 

INFORMATION  general  proficiency  versus  classroom  assessment  of  a specific 

skill)? 

• Why  am  I collecting  this  information? 

• How  many  Trainees /PCVs  will  be  assessed  at  a time? 

• Who  will  assess  them?  Are  these  people  qualified  and  do 
they  understand  the  rating  system? 

• Where  will  assessment  occur  (in  classroom /outside 
classre  m/ formal /informal)? 

• How  will  I collect  this  information  (paper,  rating  scale, 
etc.)? 
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RATING 


REPORTING 

INFORMATION 


• Who  is  rating /scoring  the  information?  Do  they 
understand  the  scale? 

• For  a formal  assessment,  is  the  information  tape-recorded 
in  case  of  a rating  dispute? 

• Why  is  this  information  being  reported? 

- Summabve/  Formal-  results  of  LPI 

- Formative/  Informal-  Trainees'  achievement  of  classroom 
material 

• Who  will  be  told  the  results  of  the  assessment?  (Trainee, 
LC,  LI,  CD,  other  staff) 

• Who  will  explain  the  results? 

• When  will  the  results  be  explained? 

• How  will  the  results  be  explained? 


OVER 

VIEW 


INFORMAL  ASSESSMENT 
ACTIVITIES 


WHAT  IS 

INFORMAL 

ASSESSMENT? 


INFORMAL 

ASSESSMENT 

PROTOTYPE 


INFORMAL 

ASSESSMENT 

ACTIVITIES 


Informal  assessment  activities  share  a number  of 
characteristics. 

• They  are  formative.  They  are  designed  to  measure  learner 
progress  so  you  can  adjust  your  teaching  plan,  materials  or 
techniques. 

• They  are  ongoing.  They  lake  place  regularly,  perhaps  as 
part  of  every  class  session. 

• They  are  usually  based  on  actual  performance  of  PCVs 
learning  the  language. 

• They  should  involve  a mix  of  both  learner  self  assessment 
and  instructor  assessment. 

• They  can  occur  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 

This  description  of  th informal  assessment  process  from  the 
Czech  Republic  outlines  the  general  role  that  informal 
assessment  plays  in  the  language  class: 

"At  the  end  of  every  language  session.  Trainees  are  expected 
to  demonstrate  language  skill  acquired  during  language  class 
by  performing  a role  play,  or  accomplishing  a task  assigned 
by  the  instructor.  This  task  can  take  place  either  inside  or 
outside  the  classroom.  After  the  Trainee  performs  the  task  he 
or  she  fills  out  a self  assessment  form  that  consists  of  what 
the  Trainee  could  do,  could  partially  do  or  could  not  do  and 
gives  it  back  to  the  instructor,  so  he  or  she  can  help  in  the 
Trainee  learning  process.  Because  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
give  a Trainee  an  outside  task,  other  activities  such  as  role 
play,  question-answer,  quiz,  simulation,  presentation,  and 
debate  can  be  used." 

Informal  assessment  activities  can  really  be  any  classroom 
activity  that  has  been  adapted  to  include  a systematic 
"performance  rating"  by  either  the  learner  >r  the  instructor, 
and  a variety  of  assessment  activities  and  techniques  have 
been  used  in  Peace  Corps  countries.  Common  activities  are: 


uUO 


1.  TRAINER 
ASSESSMENT  FORMS 


2.  SELF  ASSESSMENT 
FORMS 


3.  SIMULATIONS 


4*  COMMUNITY 
CONTACT 
ASSIGNMENT 


5.  INDIVIDUAL 
CONVERSATION 


«,  PORTFOLIOS 


Language  trainers  can  keep  a Trainee  Logbook:  a daily  record 
for  each  Trainee,  noting  strong  and  weak  areas.  In  many  posts 
they  use  the  logbook  to  write  weekly  or  bi-weekly  reports  on 
each  Trainee’s  language  progress.  They  share  this 
information  with  the  Trainees,  get  Trainees'  signature  on  the 
report,  and  submit  it  to  the  LC. 

Trainees  can  use  a variety  of  formats  (journals/  or  logs)  to 
chart  their  own  progress.  These  can  be  rating  forms  for 
specific  competencies  that  parallel  the  same  scales  used  by 
instructors,  or  they  can  be  more  open-ended  forms  that 
Trainees  use  to  identify  their  own  questions,  confusions, 
mistakes  or  areas  for  improvement. 

Simulations  are  in-class  techniques  that  replicate  out-of- 
class situations.  They  involve  a variety  of  possible 
techniques  ranging  from  student-written  dialogues  to  role 
plays  to  formal  simulations.  Typically  sti  dents  move 
through  a series  of  "stations"  where  they  are  given  a specific 
communicative  task  to  accomplish,  based  on  the  particular 
competency  being  focused  on.  They  can  be  assessed  either  by 
their  language  instructors,  or  "naive"  native  speakers  who 
have  been  selected  for  the  simulation. 

Community  Contact  Assignments  involve  any  activity  where 
Trainees  are  given  the  task  of  getting  something  from  people 
outside  of  class.  This  can  be  one  or  more  objects  (such  lists  are 
called  Scavenger  hunts),  or  pieces  of  information.  The  people 
that  they  work  with  can  be  individuals  from  the  community 
or  a member  of  their  host  family.  Trainee  success  is  measured 
by  whether  or  not  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the 
task. 

Using  teachers,  PST  staff,  and  outsiders  to  serve  as 
conversation  partners  is  a useful  way  to  give  Trainees  more 
opportunities  for  communication  in  real  situations.  Trainees 
are  paried  * ^ith  another  person.  Instructors  give  the  pair  one 
or  more  topics  to  discuss  and  then  observe  and  evaluate  the 
Trainee's  performance. 

A portfolio  is  a collection  of  work.  For  Peace  Corps  language 
programs,  a portfolio  kept  during  PST  is  an  excellent  way  for 
language  teachers  and  PC  Trainees  to  keep  track  of  progress 
throughout  the  program.  Portfolios  allow  language  trainers 
to  record  progress  of  their  students  throughout  PST. 

A portfolio  can  include  any  work  of  the  Trainee  that  they  or 
the  language  program  want  to  include,  such  as  results  of 
language  learning  inventories,  lists  of  Trainee's  expectations, 
assessments  by  Trainees  themselves  or  trainers,  tape 


recordings  of  the  Trainee's  speech,  journal  or  log  entries,  etc. 
A more  complete  listed  of  possible  contents  is  provided  later 
in  this  section. 

7.  PRACTICE  LPI  The  LPI  is  discussed  in  detail  at  the  end  of  this  section.  You 
can  use  a practice  LPI  to  be  sure  that  Trainees  are  thoroughly 
informed  about  how  their  formal  assessment  will  take  place. 
It’s  also  a good  way  to  allay  their  anxiety  about  what 
happens  during  the  PST. 


PRO S AND  CONS  OF  TRAINING  ASSESSMENT  ACTIVITIES 

NAME  OF 
ACTIVITY 

ADVANTAGES 

DRAWBACKS 

DAILY  LOG 
OF 

TRAINEES’ 

PROGRESS 

• Can  see  the  Trainees'  progress 
•Identify  Trainees’  weaknesses 

• Provides  concrete  feedback 
•Provides  good  information  when 
trainers  are  rotated 

• Requires  daily  entries 

• Time  consuming 

SELF'ASSESS 

MENT 

CHECKLISTS 

•Can  identify  Trainees'  comfort 
area  in  language 

• Gives  the  Trainee  information  for 
improvement 

• Motivates  Trainee  to  work  harder 

• Shows  Trainee  points  to  review 

• Non  • threatening 
•Supports  self* directed  learning 

• Trainee  may  not  give  accurate 
picture  of  self 

SIMULATION 

• Allows  Trainee  hand* on 
experience 

• Shows  Trainees  experiences  of  real 
difficulties  in  communicating  with 
host  country  nationals 

• Reviews  material  covered 
throughout  training 

• Fun  for  Trainees 

•Develops  Trainees'  confidence  in 
dealing  with  real  situations 

• Not  the  same  as  the  real  situation 
•Language  staff  often  makes 
situations  rr  >re  difficult  than  in 
real  life 

•Trainees  are  not  comfortable, 
because  they  think  they  will  be 
assessed 

• Hard  to  organize  and  implement 

U 0 2 


•Allows  Trainees  to  practice  outside 
of  class  and  with  different  speakers 

• Reviews  and  reinforces  learned 
material 

• Builds  confidence  in  using  target 
language 

•Increases  fluency 

• Trainees  can  speak  on  any  topic 

• Trainees  can  assess  their  language 
competency  in  the  conversation 

• Helps  direct  self  •learning 

• Breaks  the  routine 


• Gives  a greater  selection  of 
assessment  criteria 

• Shows  progress  over  time 

• Gives  concrete  examples  of 
progress 

• Gives  a sense  of  real  progress  of 
time 

• Cumulative 

MOCK  LPI  • Provides  exposure  to  the  PC  LPI  • Time  consuming 

• Identifies  strengths  and  • May  be  difficult  to  schedule 

weaknesses  in  target  language  testers'  time 

• Allows  language  trainers  to  see  • Trainee  nervousness  may  affect 
LPI  perspective  on  the  language  their  score 

training  • Perceived  low  scores  may  decrease 

•Supplies  concrete  information  to  Trainee  motivation 
Trainees  from  testers 

• Gives  feedback  from  LPI  tester  to 
language  staff 

• Provides  mid* PST  evaluation  for 
language  staff 

• Develops  Trainee's  motivation 


INDIVIDUAL 

CONVER- 

SATION 


PORTFOLIO 


• Sometimes  non* PC  staff  are 
needed  for  conversations 

•Non* PC  staff  may  not  understand 
Trainees’  limitations 
•Finding  enough  conversants  can  be 
difficult 

• Time  consuming 


• Not  simple  and  direct 

• Hard  to  keep  track  of  materials 

• requires  serious  thought  by 
language  coordinator  and  trainer 

• Must  have  clear  purpose  and 
guidelines  for  all  involved 


TIPS  FROM  These  suggestions  were  provided  bv  Peace  Corps  Language 

LANGUAGE  Coordinators  to  make  vour  assessment  activities  more 

COORDINATORS  effective: 

• Explain  your  assessment  system  and  criteria  to  Trainees  on 
the  first  day.  Remind  them  often  that  you  are  using  these 
systems  and  criteria. 

• Provide  a clear  purpose  for  assessment  activities. 

• Purposes  can  include  formative  assessment,  to  measure 
progress  in  class,  and  summative  as'  ssment,  which  measures 
progress  toward  program  goals. 
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• Trainees  should  know  how,  when  and  why  they  are  being 
assessed,  as  well  as  with  what  materials  and  methods. 

• Results  of  assessments  should  be  shared  with  Trainees. 

• Both  learners  and  trainers  should  take  responsibility  for 
assessment  through  self-assessments,  checklists  and 
conferences. 

• Use  multiple  measures!  In  other  words,  one  activity  or 
observation  or  interview  is  not  enough  information.  Use 
different  kinds  of  assessment  activities. 

• Assess  informally  often  and  keep  notes  consistently  in  the 
log  or  another  place. 

• All  information  should  be  kept  in  the  Trainee’s  file  for  easy 
reference. 

• Use  consistent  criteria  to  assess. 

•Look  at  different  classroom  situations  to  encourage  different 
speaking  situations  (trainer  to  Trainee,  Trainees  in  pairs, 
Trainees  in  small  groups). 

• Provide  honest  feedback  to  Trainees  throughout  PST,  both 
formally  and  informally;  be  direct  in  explaining  how  Trainee 
can  improve.  Provide  speUfic,  clear  examples  for  the 
Trainee. 

• Use  clear  and  specific  language  in  providing  feedback  . 


OVER 

| VIEW 


ASSESSMENT  PROCEDURES, 
TECHNIQUES  AND 
APPROACHES  IN  PRE-SERVICE 
TRAINING:  A SUMMARY 

A system  for  evaluating  Trainees  at  the  end  of  PST  needs  to  include  results  from  a proficiency 
measure  (the  Peace  Corps  LPI  rating)  and  from  achievement  measures,  such  as  simulations  and 
teacher  assessment  of  Trainees,  as  well  as  Trainee  self-assessment.  In  this  way,  the  final 
language  evaluation  reflects  the  goals  of  the  language  program,  which  should  include  not  just  a 
general  skill  level,  but  mastery  of  competencies  determined  to  be  necessary.  Teachers  should  be 
able  to  document  their  assessments  of  student  mastery  of  competencies  with  results  from  various 
assessment  activities  such  as  those  described  here.  Their  assessment  of  a Trainee,  Trainee  self- 
asse:  sment,  performance  on  a simulation  test,  along  with  the  LPI  score  should  provide  reliable 
information  about  a Trainee's  language  capabilities. 

COMPETENCY  Description:  The  instructor  keeps  a simple  checklist  of 

CHECKLIST  competencies  that  are  covered  during  the  PST.  This  will 

include  ail  the  topics-telephone,  food,  transportation,  etc. 

The  teacher  evaluates  by  checking  a box  to  indicate  whether 
the  student  can  perform  the  competency  or  not,  or  how  well 
the  student  is  able  to  perform  the  competency. 

When  Used:  It  could  be  used  daily/ weekly  or  less  frequently. 
Purpose:  The  checklist  provides  instructors  with  a record  of 
student  performance  which  will  be  helpful  in  re-grouping.  It 
keeps  instructors  and  Trainees  focused  on  the  competencies 
rather  than  grammar  accuracy  or  vocabulary  as  the  goal  of 
instruction 

Criteria:  For  most  competencies,  the  criteria  are  ability  to 
complete  the  task  with  comprehensible  language  production 
and  demonstration  of  understanding.  Accuracy  and  cultural 
appropriateness  are  sometimes  criteria  also. 

Rating  System  : Usually  a simple,  3-point  scale,  for  "The 
Trainee  has  not  attempted  the  competency",  "The  Trainee 
has  attempted  the  competency  but  still  has  difficulty",  and 
"The  Trainee  has  mastered  the  competency." 

Constraints.  The  classroom  performance  of  a competency  mav 
not  accurately  predict  performance  outside  the  classroom. 


SELF- 

ASSESSMENT 


TEACHER 

ASSESSMENT 

TRAINEE 


Advantages:  It  is  simple  and  it  is  compatible  with  the 
principles  of  a competency-based  approach. 

Using  Results:  For  re-grouping  and  evaluating  student 
progress. 

Description:  The  Trainees  evaluate  themselves  using  forms, 
notebooks,  or  journals. 

When  Used:  This  technique  may  be  used  at  the  middle  and 
end  of  PST  for  summative  purposes,  but  can  be  used  throughout 
as  a way  to  encourage  learners  to  monitor  their  own  progress. 
Purpose:  Provide  Trainees  with  an  opportunity  to  assess  their 
own  strengths  and  weaknesses,  help  them  develop  more 
realistic  ability  to  monitor  their  own  progress. 

Criteria:  For  most  competencies,  the  criteria  are  ability  to 
complete  the  task  with  comprehensible  language  production 
and  demonstration  of  understanding.  Other  criteria  can  be  set 
with  the  Trainees'  input  as  practice  in  setting  learning  goals. 
Rating  System:  A simple,  3-point  scale,  for  poor,  average  and 
excellent  for  a competency  checklist.  A verbal  narrative  can 
also  be  used. 

Constraints:  Trainees  may  give  unrealistic  scores. 

Advantages:  The  Trainees  are  actively  involved  in  the 
assessment  of  their  own  progress,  not  just  subjected  to  tests  by 
others.  They  will  later  have  an  opportunity  to  compare  their 
rating  with  the  instructors  and  can  gain  a better  sense  of  their 
own  skill  level. 

Using  Results:  The  results  are  used  as  the  subject  of  the 
teacher /trainer  conference  and  may  help  the  Trainees  set 
goals  for  themselves.  They  may  also  be  included  in  a final 
assessment. 

Description:  Teacher  assessment  of  Trainee  is  the  information 
OF  that  the  teacher  has  gathered  through  several  means:  tests, 
class  behavior,  observed  progress,  group  work,  etc. 

When  Used:  At  some  posts  teachers  assess  Trainees  whenever 
teachers  rotate,  which  may  be  weekly.  Other  posts  do  it 
daily;  still  others  do  this  at  mid-PST  and  at  the  end.  If  done 
daily,  the  information  is  oral  only.  If  weekly  or  less 
frequently,  it  is  in  written  form. 

Purpose:  Teachers  assess  to  monitor  Trainee's  progress  and 
provide  the  "new"  teacher  with  information  needed  to  adapt 
instruction  quickly  to  the  new  learner. 

Criteria:  The  categories  usually  included  are:  strengths, 
weaknesses,  noticed  learning  style  or  preferences,  needs 

improvement  or  needs  more  practice  with  , class 

behavior,  and  feelings. 

Rating  system:  There  is  no  formal  set  of  scoring 

conventions,  but  learners  may  be  described  as  fast 
or  slow  learners  and  categorized  as  basic, 
intermediate  or  advanced  in  their  language  skills. 
Constraints:  It  is  rather  subjective,  since  it  represents  a kind 
of  synthesis  that  the  teacher  creates  . The  oral  version  may 


be  even  more  subjective  than  the  written  because  there  is  less 
of  an  imposed  structure. 

Advantages:  The  advantage  is  that  it  gives  the  teacher 
useful  information  about  the  learners’  levels  and  provides 
advance  information  on  the  learners  to  be  taught. 

Using  Results:  Teacher  assessments  contribute  to  decisions 
about  grouping  according  to  level  and  learning  style  and  for 
helping  teachers  when  working  on  a common  lesson  plan. 


Sample  Format  from  PC  Romania:  Weekly  Teacher  Assessment  of  Trainee 

Name  of  Trainee 


Periods  of 
Time 

Strengths 

Weaknesses 

Learning 

Style 

Needs 

Support 

Week  Seven 

acquires  vocab 
rapidly 

pronunciation 

visual 

more  repetitions 

TRAINEE/ 

TEACHER 

CONFERENCES 


COMMUNITY 

CONTACT 

ASSIGNMENTS 


Description:  During  a conference,  the  teacher  and  learner  can 
review  the  following  in  English: 

• What  learning  strategies  have  yoi  tried?  What  is  working 
and  what  is  not  working  for  you? 

• How  do  you  feel  about  your  language  study? 

• Are  you  using  the  language  in  the  community? 

• How  relevant  are  the  competencies  covered  in  class  to  the 
realities  of  language  use  in  the  community? 

• What  goals  can  you  set  to  improve  your  language  skUls? 
Hints:  These  conferences  will  be  most  successful  if 

• The  instructor  and  the  learner  compare  the  learner's  and 
teacher’s  assessment  of  progress. 

• The  instructor  is  comfortable-despite  cultural  barriers— in 
giving  and  receiving  both  negative  and  positive  feedback. 
When  Used:  Varies  from  every  week  to  every-  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Purpose:  Gathers  information  about  the  Trainee's  progress 
and  perception  of  progress. 

Constraints:  There  may  be  cultural  barriers  involved  in 
giving  and  receiving  feedback. 

Advantages:  It  is  a friendly  talk  with  no  grades,  so  it 
contributes  to  an  atmosphere  of  openness  in  the  PST  and  lets 
the  Trainee  know  that  the  teacher  is  trying  to  help,  but 
expects  the  Trainee  to  take  responsibility  as  well. 

Using  Results:  These  conferences  are  useful  for  modifving 
instruction,  monitoring  attitudes  and  gathering  information 
for  the  next  teacher. 

Description:  This  technique  requires  the  performance  ot 
language  competencies  in  the  community-.  It  can  be  used  as  a 
formative  test,  that  is  a regular  part  of  language  instruction, 
and  as  a summative  test,  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  a unit  ot 
instruction.  In  this  activity,  Trainees  receive  dear  directions 
and  description  of  a task,  e.g.,  to  find  a place,  object  or 
person;to  interview  someone,  to  buy  an  item  at  a market  or 


store,  to  send  a letter,  etc.  They  must  then  perform  the  task  in 
a given  time  frame. 

When  Used:  For  formative  testing,  it  can  be  used  very  often. 

As  a summate  testing  technique  after  a phase  of  the  training. 
Purpose:  Community  assignments  provide  Trainees  with  an 
opportunity  to  build  confidence  and  comfort  with  the 
language  as  they  assess  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses 
through  actual  experience.  They  combine  cross-culture  content 
with  language  also  and  provide  a way  to  test  in  non- 
simulated,  outside  the  classroom  setting. 

Criteria:  For  formative  assessment,  one  criterion  is  successful 
completion  of  the  task.  There  may  be  a requirement  to  try 
various  communication  strategies,  for  example.  Among  the 
criteria  when  used  in  summative  testing  are 
comprehensibility,  pronunciation,  grammar  accuracy,  and 
cultural  appropriateness. 

Rating  System:  As  a formative  measure,  it  should  be  noted 
whether  the  task  was  completed  and  whether  it  was  done 
with  ease  or  with  difficulty.  As  a summative  measure, 
different  scoring  scales  are  used.  Each  evaluator  receives  a 
sheet  with  criteria  and  scale  and  a sheet  with  an  explanation 
of  each  mark.  Either  teachers  or  others  may  act  as  observers. 
Self-assessment  is  usually  a feature  in  community 
assignments. 

Constraints:  It  is  possible  for  a Trainee  to  pretend  to  have 
completed  the  task,  but  really  not  have  done  it.  It  is  time- 
consuming.  Interne  wees  in  the  community  need  to  be  arranged 
ahead  of  time. 

Advantages:  The  circumstances  are  natural.  The 
communication  with  native  speakers  is  realistic.  There  is  an 
absence  of  exam  stress,  though  many  competencies  are 
covered. 

Using  Results:  The  results  are  used  as  the  subject  of  the 
teacher/ trainer  conference  and  provide  material  for  later 
lessons. 

WRITTEN  TESTS  Description:  This  could  be  any  test  which  is  presented  to  the 

student  in  written  form.  The  test  may  assess  the  student’s 
reading  skills  (as  with  CLOZE)  or  writing  skills  (writing 
activity). 

• The  CLOZE  is  a text  with  every  7th  or  8th  word  omitted 
and  the  learner  must  fill  the  blank  with  an  acceptable  word. 
A variation  is  to  omit  only  items  of  one  grammatical  category, 
such  as  prepositions,  and  have  students  supply  these. 

• Multiple  choice  is  a kind  of  test  in  which  the  blank  in  each 
sentence  must  be  filled  by  one  of  four  items  which  have  been 
indicated  by  the  test  maker.  Only  one  of  the  items  is  correct; 
the  others  are  only  distracters.  The  items  may  be  in  a text  or 
in  a list  of  sentences. 

• Common  Peace  Corps  writing  activities  include  having 
students  write  short  messages  to  a counterpart,  landlady,  or 
maintenance  person.  The  task  should  be  based  on  a genuine 
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SIMULATIONS 


communication  need  and  not  an  artificial  exercise. 

When  Used:  How  often  written  tests  are  given  depends  on  the 
curriculum  at  any  post.  Posts  where  there  is  a non-Latin 
alphabet,  writing  tests  may  be  used  weekly.  Where  the 
Latin  alphabet  is  used,  written  tests  are  usually  included  only 
during  the  mid -PST  and  final  assessments.  If  the  language  is 
generally  not  written,  there  should  be  no  use  of  written  tests 
for  language  assessment  purposes. 

Purpose:  Written  tests  check  writing  and  reading  skill  levels. 
As  teaching  devices,  they  also  may  provide  students  with 
models  of  structures  in  use,  thus  helping  them  study  and 
organize  language  material. 

Criteria:  The  criteria  for  scoring  depend  on  the  type  of  test. 
CLOZE  and  multiple  choice  tests  usually  stress  accuracy,  but 
in  writing  notes  and  messages,  the  main  criterion  is  usually 
comprehensibility  rather  than  correctness. 

Rating  System:  For  CLOZE  and  multiple  choice  tests,  the 
scale  can  be  based  on  the  number  correct  vs.  the  number  wrong. 
For  writing  tasks,  a three-level  scale  can  be  used: 

1 HIGH  rich  vocabulary,  few  repetitions,  appropriate 
structures,  clear  message 

2 MID  correct  but  limited  vocabulary,  few  grammar  errors, 
understandable  message 

3 LOW  few  words,  many  errors,  unclear  message 
Constraints:  The  main  focus  in  most  language  programs  is  on 
spoken  language  rather  than  written,  so  these  techniques  are 
of  limited  relevance. 

Advantages:  The  results  are  clear  and  easy  to  interpret. 

Using  Results:  The  results  will  be  used  in  giving  feedback,  to 
readjust  teaching,  and  as  part  of  Trainee  evaluation. 

Description:  For  simulations,  the  teachers  set  up  the 
simulation  stations  (e.g.,  shop,  party,  or  telephone)  that 
closely  resembles  the  real  life  situations.  Realia  and  visuals 
contribute  to  the  setting.  As  for  the  assessment  itself,  each 
Trainee  goes  through  all  stations  in  the  simulation.  At  each 
one,  the  Trainee  draws  a card  which  describes  a task 
involving  some  form  of  communication  with  a teacher  who 
assumes  the  appropriate  role  for  the  station. 

When  Used:  Simulations  are  used  at  mid-PST  and  at  the  end 
of  it  as  a final  assessment.  Perhaps  because  of  their 
complexity,  simulations  are  not  used  more  frequently  than 
twice  per  PST. 

Purpose:  Simulations  are  used  to  gather  information  about 
the  Trainee's  ability  to  use  the  language  (especially  speaking 
and  listening)  to  perform  competencies  in  the  curriculum. 
Criteria:  Among  the  criteria  used  are:  fluency, 
comprehensibility,  accuracy,  completion  of  the  task, 
vocabulary  use,  and  cultural  appropriateness. 

Rating  System:  There  are  several  alternatives  for  scoring  and 
grading.  One  possibility  is  to  use  a scale  for  overall 
performance.  After  completing  the  task,  the  Trainee  receives 
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a grade  and  a description  summarizing  the  general  level  of 
the  performance.  Another  possibility  is  to  score  each 
language  area  separately.  In  this  case  the  Trainee  may 
receive  several  grades,  such  as  5 for  fluency,  4 for  grammar,  4 
for  pronunciation,  etc.  Grades  should  be  followed  up  with 
discussion  with  the  coordinator  or  instructor.  A third 
alternative  is  that  rather  than  giving  grades,  the  evaluator 
might  write  a friendly  letter  to  the  Trainee  about  the 
performance,  praising  strong  areas  and  suggesting  areas  that 
need  improvement.  Self-assessment  can  also  be  used 
effectively  in  simulations. 

Constraints:  Preparation  is  time-consuming.  It  is  difficult  to 
staff  the  stations  with  two  instructors  per  station,  but  it  is 
also  difficult  for  one  instructor  to  act  as  both  an  evaluator  and 
an  actor  in  the  simulation.  Simulations  are  still  not  entirely 
lifelike.  In  addition,  simulations  have  been  unsuitable  for 
some  shy  Trainees.  The  result  can  be  just  a repetition  of  a 
dialog. 

Advantages:  It  is  generally  less  stressful  than  other 
measures.  Evaluator/Trainee  conferences  afterwards  have 
proven  useful. 

Using  Results:  The  results  are  shared  among  language  staff 
and  distributed  to  the  Trainees.  In  some  cases,  the  Language 
Coordinator  has  conferences  with  each  Trainee  to  help  them 
be  more  aware  of  their  progress.  At  many  posts,  simulations 
are  used  as  mid-term  and  final  assessments  of  Trainees’ 
ability  to  carry  out  competencies,  a measure  of  their 
achievement  of  those  goals. 

Variation:  In  Moldova,  the  evaluators  were  not  Peace  Corps 
staff.  They  were  provided  with  assessment  sheets  and 
observed  and  evaluated  performance.  This  allowed  the 
teachers  to  be  fully  involved  in  the  activities.  In  this  case, 
the  results  may  have  been  more  objective,  also.  In  the 
Philippines  each  Trainee  carries  a cassette  recorder  and 
taped  each  interaction.  The  tapes  were  later  assessed  by  the 
Trainee  and  the  teacher  as  they  listened  together. 

Description:  In  many  Spanish-speaking  posts,  Trainees  give  a 
public  demonstration  or  talk  on  a technical  topic.  Host 
families  and  other  people  living  near  the  training  site  may  be 
invited.  Trainees  prepare  their  presentations  with  their 
technical  trainers  as  well  as  their  language  instructors.  It 
may  also  be  a more  light-hearted  combination  of  variety 
show,  contest,  and  game,  such  as  the  "language  Olympics." 
which  was  done  in  the  Philippines. 

When  Used:  After  four  to  six  weeks  at  the  earliest. 

Purpose:  Giving  a performance  provides  Trainees  with  an 
opportunity  to  go  beyond  the  required  competencies  and 
demonstrate  their  creativity  with  the  language,  possibly  in 
their  technical  area. 
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Criteria:  Among  the  criteria  used  are:  fluency, 
comprehensibility,  accuracy,  vocabulary  use,  creativity  and 
cultural  appropriateness. 

Rating  System:  Using  a scale  of  1-5  or  1-10,  the  activities 
could  be  judged  by  language  or  tech  teachers  or  people  not  on 
staff  . Self-assessment  can  be  used  in  this  activity. 

Constraints:  Among  the  constraints  are  finding  enough  time 
for  the  Trainees  to  prepare  and  finding  a suitable  place  for 
having  the  activities. 

Advantages:  Competencies  are  combined,  training  areas  are 
integrated,  and  it  is  a genuine  communication  situation. 

Using  Results:  The  results  are  used  as  part  of  the  final  rating 
of  the  Trainee  and  making  recommendation  for  further  study. 

Description:  Most  oral  interviews  involve  a face-to-face 
conversation  between  a Trainee  and  an  instructor  for  at  least 
five  minutes  up  to  10  minutes  for  more  fluent  learners.  The 
interview  may  be  formal  or  informal.  Charing  informal 
interviews,  the  instructor  could  help  the  learner  with  a little 
translation,  key  words,  or  gestures.  In  a more  formal 
interview  it  may  be  possible  to  use  a tape-recorder.  Another 
variation  is  to  send  Trainees  out  to  interview  people  in  the 
community  (who  have  been  arranged  in  advance)  as  in  a 
contact  assignment.  These  could  also  be  tape-recorded. 

When  Used  : Formal  interviews  are  done  just  a few  times 
during  PST,  usually  at  the  middle  and  end. 

Purpose  : Taped  interviews  provide  a genuine  record  of 
student  performance.  Less  formal  interviews  can  help 
Trainees  gain  confidence  and  provide  instructors  with 
information  on  individual  needs.  Community  contact 
interviews  can  provide  information  on  competency  mastery. 
Criteria:  If  the  interviews  are  structured  to  test  competencies, 
the  criteria  are  ability  to  complete  the  task  with 
comprehensible  language  production,  and  for  more  formal 
ones,  such  as  thanking  a host  at  a formal  dinner,  accuracy  may 
be  more  important.  Cultural  appropriateness  is  sometimes  a 
criterion  also.  In  general,  a combination  of  fluency,  accuracy, 
and  comprehensibility  are  the  criteria. 

Rating  System:  Interviews  can  be  rated  using  a 3-level  scale, 
for  excellent,  satisfactory,  poor;  or  "speaks  with  ease", 
"speaks  with  difficulty",  "cannot  answer". 

Constraints:  Formal  interviews,  especially  tape-recorded 
interviews,  may  make  some  learners  become  tense  and  give 
poor  performances. 

Advantages:  Most  basic  competencies  are  oral  ones,  so  this 
technique  is  quite  relevant. 

Using  Results:  Results  are  used  for  evaluating  student 
progress,  mastery  of  competencies,  and  to  provide  useful 
feedback  and  suggestions. 
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TRAINER  LOGS  AND 
PROGRESS  CONFERENCES 


O IT 


This  is  a description  of  one  method  for  collecting,  keeping  and  reporting  the  information  from  a 
trainer  log. 

OBJECTIVES  To  identify  the  Trainee's  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 

language  learning. 

PROCEDURES  • The  language  trainer  keeps  a daily  record  of  the  Trainee's 

problem  areas,  or  weaknesses,  and  outstanding  areas  or 
strengths  in  the  target  language.  For  example,  the  language 
trainer  might  highlight  pronunciation,  conjugation,  post 
position,  word  order,  vocabulary,  fluency,  use  of  structures, 
reading,  and  writing  as  areas  of  strength  and  weakness  for  the 
Trainee. 

• Every  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  the  trainer  writes  up  a 
description  of  each  student  in  his/her  class's  language 
progress.  This  progress  report  is  based  on  the  log  book  the 
trainer  has  kept. 

• The  trainer  shares  his  progress  report  with  the  Trainees 
and  gives  feedback.  The  trainer  discusses  the  feedback  wdth 
each  Trainee  and  helps  the  Trainee  to  develop 

strategies /plans  to  build  on  strengths  and  address 
weaknesses.  If  the  Trainee  disagrees  on  some  issuer  in  the 
progress  report,  she/he  can  write  his/her  disagreement  on  the 
progress  report.  After  discussion,  the  Trainees  and  the  trainer 
both  sign  the  progress  report  and  submit  it  to  the  LC 

RECORD  KEEPING  The  progress  report  is  kept  in  the  Trainee's  confidential  file. 

When  trainers  rotate,  they  can  read  each  Trainee's  file, 
including  the  daily  logbook  and  the  biweekly  or  ten-day 
progress  report.  This  way,  all  the  trainers  can  share 
information  about  Trainees  as  they  rotate  into  different 
trainer's  groups. 


TIPS  FROM 
LANGUAGE 
COORDINATORS 


These  suggestions  were  provided  by  Peace  Corps  Language 
Coordinators  for  ways  to  make  trainer  logs  easier  to  use  and 
more  effective: 

• Organize  it  by  examples  provided  by  language  coordinator 
to  reflect  the  your  beliefs  on  language  learning 

• Set  aside  time  to  write  in  log  every  day  for  every  group 
with  whom  you  work. 

• Use  specific  examples  ( for  example,  nstead  of  "bad 
pronunciation,"  write,  "difficulty  in  pronouncing  kh  and  other 
aspirated  sounds." 

• Write  up  progress  conference  notes  and  hold  formal  meeting 
every  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

• Review  previous  days’  work  to  provide  context. 

• Make  sure  you  use  a variety  of  activities  for  the  log  (e.g., 
role  plays  and  simulations  and  conversations). 

• If  possible,  keep  back-up  records  on  a computer. 

• Keep  log  in  a language  understood  by  all  other  trainers. 


SELF-ASSESSMENT  FORMS 


PURPOSES  AND  Self-assessment  forms  can  serve  a variety  of  uses  . 
FORMATS  ® First,  you  can  use  it  as  part  of  the  process  to  assess  what 

Trainees  can  do:  how  well  they  perform  the  competencies  of 
your  program.  For  this  purpose,  self-assessments  can  be  forms 
that  are  parallel  to  ones  being  used  by  trainers  rating  the 
Trainee’s  performance.  Both  trainer  and  Trainee  fill  out  the 
form  and  compare  their  perceptions  of  Trainee’s  performance. 

• Another  use  of  self-assessment  forms  is  more  open-ended, 
and  can  help  you  assess  how  Trainees  are  going  about  the 
process  of  self-directed  language  learning.  For  this  purpose, 
self-assessments  can  take  the  form  of  a log  or  journal  designed 
to  provide  a specific  format  for  promoting  Trainee  reflection 
and  goal  setting.  Trainees  use  the  format  to  reflect  on  such 
issues  as  what  language  learning  strategies  they  are  using, 
what  problems  they  are  encountering,  or  what  specific 
information  about  language  structure,  vocabulary,  etc.  they 
feel  they  need  to  know.  This  kind  of  self-assessment  form  is 
discussed  in  more  detail  in  Section  6 (Ongoing  Language 
Learning)  of  this  Resource  Kit. 

TIPS  FROM  Parallel  formats  for  rating  performance: 

LANGUAGE  • Provide  and  review  needed  materials  before  distributing 

COORDINATORS  • Describe  self-assessment  procedures  clearly  to  Trainees 

be  f ore  any  activities  that  involve  self-assessment 
(simulation,  community  contact  assignment). 

• Provide  feedback  to  Trainees  on  the  validity  of  their 
answers  to  self-assessments  . 

• Provide  post-activity  review'  and  processing  as  a group. 
Open-ended  formats  for  reflecting  on  language  learning: 

• Provide  information  about  ongoing  self-directed  learning 
and  learning  strategies  training  as  part  of  PST  and  1ST. 

• Explain  objectives  of  assessment  of  self-directed  learning 
activities  to  Trainees. 

• Follow  up  on  self-assessments  regularly.  Do  consistent  and 
frequent  review'  of  self-assessments  with  Trainees. 

• Point  Trainees  to  the  self-directed  learning  modules  that 
correspond  to  their  level. 
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GENERAL  SELF-ASSESSMENT 
FORM 


Here's  an  example  of  a self-assessment  form  from  Peace  Corps  Nepal.  You  may  also  want  to 
refer  to  the  section  on  Materials  Development  to  see  other  self-assessment  statements  that 
have  been  integrated  into  the  language  teaching  materials. 


Self  Assessment  Form 
Language  Training 


Trainee  Name: 


Please  mark(  \ ) mark  where  you  feel  confident  in  the  following  language  competencies 


Competencies 


Ask  and  give  daily  PST  schedule. 


Ask  and  give  direction  in  Nepali. 


Ask  and  give  directions  to  a place 


Ask  and  give  days  of  the  week. 


6.  Ask  and  give  the  condition  of  the 
trail. 


7.  Tell  physical  condition. 


8.  Tell  simple  future  plan. 


9.  Ask  about  transportation  & buy 
ticket. 


10.  Ask  about  lodging  while  on  trail. 


1 1 . Identify  major  live  stock  in  Nepali 


1 2 . Identify  major  field  crops  and 
amount  of  land. 


1 3.  Make  a small  talk  or  describe  a 
recent  experience. 


14.  Describe  nursery  bed 
construction. 


1 5 . Ask  about  appropriate  time  and 
place  for  washing  hand,  bathing, 
laundry  and  charpi. 

1 6 . Ask  and  explain  how  to  protect 
seedlings  in  nursery. 

17.  Ask  politely  if  water  has  been 
boiled  and  plates  & utensils  has 
been  dried  or  not. 

1 8.  Identify  community  group  and 
working  with  them. 

1 9.  Give  simple  complement  about 
food,  clothes  and  behavior. 

20.  Ask  and  list  Nepali  months. 

21 . Apologize  for  unintentionally 
upsetting  family  members  or  PST 
staff. 

22 . Ask  and  explain  how  to  conserve 
soil. 

23.  Describe  kitchen  gardening  in 
Nepal. 

24.  Talk  about  differences  in  family 
life  between  USA  & Nepal. 

25.  Talk  about  some  particular 
festivals  in  USA  & Nepal. 

26.  Describe  measurement  system  in 
Nepali. 

27.  Talk  about  different  weather 
between  USA  & Nepal. 

28.  Simple  present  conjugation. 

29.  Present  Perfect 

30.  Simple  past  conjugation. 

31.  Habitual  Past 

32.  Literacy-  reading. 

33.  -writing 

34.  Number 

# Want  to  review  on  the  competency  No:- 

Other  comments:- 

SELF-ASSESSMENT  FORM  FOR 
TECHNICAL  COMPETENCIES 

These  two  seLf-assessment  forms  from  Peace  Corps  Bulgaria  focus  on  specifying  the  technical 
competencies  of  small  business  development  and  education  volunteers.  It's  useful  to  notice  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  two  sets  of  competencies. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 
TECHNICAL  LANGUAGE 
Competency  Checklist 

Rate  the  level  of  competency  achievement: 

1=  very  poor,  2=  poor,  3=  fair,  4=  good,  5 = excellent 

1 am  able  to: 

1.  Greet  people  formally 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2.  Make  / Respond  to  formal  introduction 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3.  Talk  about  one’s  own  and  others’  background 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4.  Ask  /Answer  social  questions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5.  Make  polite  remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6.  Make  formal  invitations 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7.  Accept  invitations 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8.  DecMne  invitations 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9.  Say  “No”  politely 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10.  Explain  hierarchy  at  work 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 1 . Understand  titles 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

12.  Use  titles  appropriately 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

13.  Ask  for  help 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

14.  Respond  to  requests  for  help 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

15.  Set  up  work  rules 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

16.  Set  work  schedule  and  timetables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

17.  Identify  office  equipment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

18.  Ask  for  / Give  instructions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

19.  Ask  for  / Give  locations 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

20.  Describe  PC  role  in  Bulgaria 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

21 . Talk  about  PC  initiatives  in  Bulgana 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

22.  Identify  own  job  in  PC 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

23.  Make  request  about  using  the  phone 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

24.  Ask  for  connection 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

25.  Identify  yourself  and  your  company 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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26.  Ask  the  caller  to  identify  himself  / herself 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

27.  Explain  the  reason  for  the  call 

1 

2 

0 

4 

5 

28.  Make  an  appointment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

29.  Confirm  an  appointment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

30.  Leave  a message 

31 . Give  information  about  one’s  own  educational 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

and  professional  background 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

32.  Ask  for  information  about  others  background 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

33.  Talk  about  own  career  plans 

34.  Understand  behavioral  reactions  of  local 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

officials  and  businessmen 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

35.  React  appropriately 

36.  Deal  with  unexpected  circumstances  due  to 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

different  cultural  norms 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

EDUCATION  VOLUNTEERS 
TECHNICAL  LANGUAGE 
Competency  Checklist 

Rate  the  level  of  competency  achievement: 

1=  very  poor,  2=  poor,  3=  fair,  4=  good,  5 = excellent 


i am  able  to: 


1 . Greet  people  formally 

2.  Make  / Respond  to  formal  introduction 

3.  Talk  about  one’s  own  and  others’  background 

4.  Ask  /Answer  social  questions 

5.  Make  polite  remarks 

6.  Make  formal  invitations 

7.  Accept  invitations 

8.  Decline  invitations 

9.  Say  “No"  politely 

10.  Explain  hierarchy  at  work 

1 1 . Understand  titles 

12.  Use  titles  appropriately 

13.  Identify  school  documentation 

14.  Ask  questions  about  school  schedule 

15.  Set  up  work  rules 

16.  Set  work  schedule  and  timetables 

17.  Describe  PC  role  in  Bulgaria 

18.  Talk  about  PC  initiatives  in  Bulgaria 

19.  Identify  own  job  in  PC 

20.  Make  request  about  using  the  phone 

21 . Ask  for  connection 

22.  Ask  the  caller  to  identify  himself  / herself 

23.  Explain  the  reason  for  the  call 

24.  Make  an  appointment 

25.  Confirm  an  appointment 

26.  Leave  a message 

27.  Give  information  about  one’s  own  educational 
and  professional  background 

28.  Ask  for  information  about  other’s  background 

29.  Talk  about  own  career  plans 


1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 
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SELF-ASSESSMENT  FORM  FOR 
COMMUNITY  SIMULATIONS 


Here’s  an  example  of  a Self-Assessment  form  from  Peace  Corps  Philippines. 

PEACE  CORPS  PHILIPPINES 
COMMUNITY  SIMULATION 
Self-Assessment 

I.  Using  the  scale  below,  rate  yourself  according  to  the  following: 

a)  How  much  you  understand/comprehend  the  language  in  the  different  given 
situations. 

b)  How  much  and  how  well  you  were  able  to  express  yourself  in  the  Target 
Language 

5 - Excellent 
4 - Very  Good 
3 - Satisfactory 


Situations 

1 . Buying  at  a sari-sari  store 

2 . Buying  at  a market 

3.  Ordering  a meal  in  the  carinderia  (local 
restaurant) 

4.  Consulting  a doctor 

5.  Talking  with  the  host  family 

6.  Making  arrangements  at  the  Booking 
Office 

7.  Playing  at  the  PASUGALAN  (Bingo,  card 
games,  Mahjong) 

8.  Availing  services  from  the  beauty 
parlor/barber  shop 

9 . Claiming  a lost  item  from  the  police  station 

10  Buying/eating  balot 

11  Responding  to  the  pulubi  (beggar) 

II.  Other  Comments/Suggestions 


2 - Fair 
1 - Poor 

Ability  to  Ability  to 

comprehend  express 

the  TL  oneself  in 

the  TL 
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SIMULATIONS 


WHAT  ARE 
SIMULATIONS? 


OBJECTIVES 


PROCEDURES 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


A simulation  is  any  activity  which  replicates  a real 
communication  situation  that  would  occur  in  the  "outside 
world."  These  can  be  role  plays  (such  as  making  small  talk  on 
the  bus),  tasks  (such  as  shopping  for  food)  or  other  things 
(such  as  explaining  the  goals  of  Peace  Corps  to  a group  of 
farmers). 

You  can  use  simulations  for  a number  of  purposes: 

• To  review  materials  covered 

• To  apply  class  room  studies 

• To  assess  students'  communication  skill 

• To  let  Trainees  assess  themselves  in  a particular  language 
area 

• Organizing  Simulations: 

Students  are  asked  to  perform  appropriately  in  a number  of 
different  situations  or  topic  areas.  These  might  be  specific 
competencies,  such  as  bargaining  for  a lower  price,  or  topic 
areas  such  as  getting  directions,  shopping,  socializing,  or 
technical  competencies  like  meeting  with  villagers  or  host 
country  officials.  Once  the  trainer  has  given  the  Trainees  an 
orientation  about  the  simulation  and  given  them  written 
tasks,  groups  of  trainees  move  through  the  various  stations. 
One  group  will  start  at  a time.  There  will  be  four  Trainees  in 
one  group.  After  every  forty  minutes  the  next  group  will  start. 

• Performing  Simulations: 

Each  Trainee  should  spend  10  minutes  at  each  station.  After 
10  minutes  the  bell  will  ring  and  Trainees  should  move  on  to 
the  next  station. 

• Processing  Simulations: 

After  Trainees  have  the  completed  the  tasks  in  all  stations 
they  will  be  provided  with  a self  assessment  form,  they  will 
fill  out  self-assessment  form  to  fill  out. 

When  the  self  evaluation  form  is  filled  out,  one  trainer  will 
process  the  simulations  with  that  group. 

After  the  activity  the  LC  will  review  the  self-assessments 
and  ask  for  feedback  from  the  Trainees. 


TRAINER 

PREPARATION 


TIPS  FROM 
LANGUAGE 
COORDINATORS 


• Alternative  Processing: 

The  LC  collects  assessment  checklists  from  the  station  person 
and  has  individual  conferences  with  each  Trainee  to  share 
feedback  and  help  Trainees  to  develop  strategies  to  overcome 
weak  areas. 

Trainers  need  to  do  the  following  things  to  ensure  the  success 
of  any  simulation: 

• Prepare  orientation  to  the  staff  about  their  role  and 
responsibility. 

• Collect  all  the  materials  needed  for  the  simulation. 

• Prepare  Trainee  self  assessment  and  evaluation  checklist. 

• Prepare  task  sheets. 

• Prepare  different  task  for  one  station. 

• Find  the  location  for  simulation. 

These  suggestions  were  provided  by  Peace  Corps  Language 
Coordinators  for  ways  to  make  simulations  easier  to  use  and 
more  effective. 

•It's  important  to  do  all  these  things  well  ahead  of  time: 

• Orient  staff  about  their  roles  and  responsibilities  for  the 
simulation  activity. 

• Be  sure  you  have  all  materials  needed  for  the  simulation. 

• Prepare  Trainees*  for  self  assessment  checklists. 

• Identify  and  prepare  location  for  simulation. 

These  should  all  be  done  several  days  ahead  of  time  in  case 
you  find  that  something  is  not  available. 


SAMPLES 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


ASSESSMENT  SIMULATIONS 

Simulations  involve  developing  at  least  three  different  pieces  of  material:  Trainee 

tasks /scenarios,  Trainee  self-assessment  checklists,  and  trainer  assessment  checklists.  This  set 

of  simulation  materials  was  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Nepal. 


SIMULATION  SCENARIOS 


A.  MEETING  WITH 

TRAINER'S 

FRIEND 


B.  HOST  FAMILY 


C.  VISIT  A 
RELATIVE  OF 
YOUR  HOST 
FAMILY 


D.  SITA  S HOUSE 
(COMMUNITY 
HEALTH 
VOLUNTEERS 
ONLY  ) 


Go  to  your  trainer's  (Ram's)  house.  Your  trainer  is  not  at 
home.  Introduce  yourself  and  ask  for  an  introduction  from 
him.  Ask  for  information  about  his  family  members,  their 
ages,  educational  background,  occupation  and  marital 
status. 


You  are  staying  with  a host  family.  When  you  go  home, 
your  host  father  is  waiting  for  you.  Since  you  have  recently 
visited  your  workplace,  your  host  father  wants  to  know 
about  your  post  visit.  Explain  to  him  where  it  is,  how  you 
got  there,  the  climate  at  your  post,  the  kinds  of  food 
available  there,  and  how  you  feel  about  your  post. 


One  of  your  host  family's  relatives  have  invited  you  for 
lunch.  You  are  inadvertently  one-half  hour  late.  After 
greeting  them,  apologize  for  being  late. 

Next,  your  host  family's  relatives  serve  you  some  food. 
Inquire  about  the  food.  There  is  some  food  you  do  not 
want  to  eat.  Ask  your  host  sister  to  take  out  some  of  the 
food  and  explain  why  you  don't  like  that  kind  of  food.  Make 
small  talk  with  your  host  brother/sister  about  some  of  the 
differences  between  American  and  Nepali  culture. 


Sita  is  one  of  the  village  women  who  has  six  children.  You 
go  to  visit  her  and  find  that  one  of  her  daughters,  who  is 
two,  is  very  sick.  She  has  a fever.  Ask  Sita  what  is  wrong 
with  her  daughter  and  express  sympathy  that  she  is  sick. 
Ask  Sita  if  the  child  has  received  all  the  immunizations/ 
vaccinations.  If  not,  give  her  advice.  Ask  her  if  she  is  using 
a family  planning  method  and,  if  not,  explain  to  her  about 
different  family  planning  methods  and  their  importance. 


E.  RAMILA'S 
HOUSE  (URBAN 
BASIC  SERVICE 
VOLUNTEERS 
ONLY) 


Ramila  is  a poor  urban  woman.  As  a UBS  Volunteer,  you 
want  to  help  her.  You  go  to  her  and  introduce  yourself  and 
explain  your  job.  Ask  her  about  family  planning  methods 
she  uses.  Find  out  if  her  children  are  immunized  and  give 
her  some  advice  on  immunization.  Inquire  about  the 
education  facility  in  the  community. 


TRAINEE'S  SELF-ASSESSMENT  CHECKLIST 


1 can  do 
very  well 

1 can  do 
to  some 
extent 

1 

cannot 

do 

A.  Meeting  with  trainers  friend 

1 

Asking  for  introduction 

Introduce  self 

Asking  information  about  others  age,  marital 
status  and  family  members 

Discussing  one's  age,  marital  status  and  other 
family  members 

Inquiring  and  telling  about  education  and 
occupation 

| B.  In  own  room 

Giving  direction  of  own  post 

Giving  information  about  transportation  for  the 
post 

Describing  about  the  climate  of  the  post 

Reporting  availability  of  food,  fruits,  etc.  in  your 
post 

Expressing  feelings  about  the  post 

|C.  Visit  Relative  of  the  host  family 

1 . Apologizing  for  being  late 

2.  Inquiring  about  served  food 

3.  Refusing  food  and  giving  reasons 

4.  Describing  differences  between  Nepali  and 
American  Culture 

D.  Host  Family: 

Telling  training  house  activities 

Requesting  to  go  to  a movie 

Explaining  that  you  are  not  eating  dinner  tonight 
with  reasons 

E.  Slta’s  House  (CHV): 

1 . Expressing  sympathy 

2.  Asking  what  is  wrong  with  the  baby 

3.  Asking  about  immunization  and  give  some  advice 

4 . Asking  the  number  of  family 

5.  Explaining  the  importance  of  and  different 

methods  for  family  planning  that  they  have  been 
using 

F.  Ramila's  House  (UBS): 

1 . Getting  family  background 

2.  Asking  about  family  planning  methods 

3.  Asking  if  their  child  was  immunized  and  give 
advice  for  immunization 

4.  Asking  questions  on  health 

5.  Asking  about  educational  facilities  in  the 
community 

Objectives  Checklist  for  Trainer 

Trainer  will  check  at  what  percent  he  accomplished  the  objectives. 

A .  Meeting  with  trainers  friend  Very  good  Good  Poor 

1 . Asking  for  introduction 

2.  Giving  introduction 

3.  Asking  information  about  others  age,  marital  status  and  family  member 

4.  Responding  about  one's  age,  marital  status  and  family  members 

5.  Inquiring  and  responding  about  education  and  occupation 


B .  Host  Father  Conversation  Very  good  Good  Poor 

1 . Giving  direction  of  own  post 

2.  Giving  information  about  transportation  for  the  post 

3.  Describing  about  the  climate  of  the  post 

4.  Reporting  availability  of  food,  fruits,  etc.  in  your  post 

5.  Expressing  feelings  about  the  post 


C . Visit  relative  of  the  host  family  Very  good  Good  Poor 

1 . Apologizing  for  being  late 

2.  Inquiring  about  served  food 

3.  Refusing  the  food  giving  reason 

4.  Telling  difference  between  Nepali  and  American  Culture 

D.  Host  Family:  Very  good  Good  Poor 

1 . Telling  training  house  activities 

2.  Requesting  to  go  to  see  movie 

3.  Explain  that  you  are  not  eating  dinner  tonight  giving  reasons 

E . Sita's  House  (CHV):  Very  good  Good  Poor 

1 . Expressing  sympathy 

2 . Asking  what  is  wrong  with  the  baby 

3.  Asking  about  immunization  and  giving  some  advice 

4.  Asking  the  number  of  family 

5.  Telling  the  importance  of  family  planning  and  different  methods  of  family 
planning  that  they  have  been  using 

F . Ramila‘s  House  (UBS):  Very  good  Good  Poor 

1 . Getting  family  background 

2.  Asking  about  family  planning  methods  that  she  has  been  using 

3.  Asking  if  their  children  were  immunized  and  give  advise  for  immunization 

4.  Asking  questions  on  health 

5.  Asking  about  educational  facility  in  the  community 
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SAMPLES 
PROM  THE 

FIELD 


RATING  SHEETS  FOR  OTHER 
SIMULATION  SCENARIOS 


Here  are  sample  rating  sheets  that  can  be  used  by  both  trainers  and  Trainees  to  compare  their 
perceptions  on  how  well  Trainees  performed  in  the  following  situations.  The  rating  sheets  for  each 
station  are  printed  separately  and  filled  out.  At  the  end  of  the  simulation  the  forms  are  collected 
and  organized  by  name  of  Trainee  to  prepare  for  the  individual  feedback  conference. 


SIMULATION  STATIONS  - EVALUATION-  WEEK  6 
Rating  scale:  1-  Poor;  2 - Fair;  3 - Satisfactory;  4 - Very  satisfactory; 

5 - Excellent. 


Stationl  - Socializing  at  a Party: 

LI 

TRAINEE 

Ability  to  Ability  to 

comprehend  express  self 

• greet  people 

• introduce  oneself 

• talk  about  one  of  your  friends 

• respond  to  questions  on  personal  background: 

name,  country  of  origin,  profession, 

family  relations,  marital  status,  age 

• name  and  locate  rooms  and  items  in  a house 

Station  2 - Shopping  for  Food: 

LI 

TRAINEE 

Ability  to  Ability  to 

comprehend  express  self 

• select  food  (container,  quantity,  quality,  price)  j 

• express  preferences 

• ask  the  price  of  selected  items 

• pay  for  food  (identify  and  request  correct 

amount  of  change  for  a purchase) 

Station  3 - Eating  Out: 

LI 

TRAINEE 

Ability  to  Ability  to 

comprehend  express  self 

• order  food  at  a restaurant 

• express  food  preferences 

• ask  for  the  bill  and  pay  the  bill 

• cancel  a wrong  order 

* express  compliments 

Station  4-  Orientation  in  the  Street: 

LI 

TRAINEE 

Ability  to  Ability  to 
comprehend  express  self 

♦ ask  and  tell  the  time 

• ask  about  directions  to  a place 

• give  directions  to  a place 

• follow  simple  directions 

Station  5-  At  the  Railway  Station: 

LI 

TRAINEE 

Ability  to  Ability  to 

comprehend  express  self 

• ask  about  bus/train  fares 

• read  train  schedules 

• reserve  a seat,  buy  a ticket 

• ask  for  help,  explanations  on  the  trip 

(departure/arrival  time,  where  to  get  off) 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 

INDIVIDUAL  CONVERSATIONS 


RATIONALE  There  are  several  advantages  to  having  Trainees  converse  one 

on  one  with  a native  speaker  whom  they  don't  know  well.  For 
example,  teachers  get  used  to  hearing  the  target  language  as 
spoken  by  Trainees.  Because  of  this,  teachers  often  can 
understand  Trainees  despite  pronunciation  problems  or 
inaccurate  use  of  the  language  which  would  make  them 
incomprehensible  to  another  listener.  Other  advantages  are 
listed  in  the  overview  to  informal  assessment  activities 
earlier  in  this  section. 

PROCEDURES  Trainees  are  matched  one-on-one  with  a native  speaker  and 

they  have  a conversation.  It  may  be  helpful  for  you  to 
provide  suggestions  on  what  to  talk  about,  or  even  explicit 
directions  on  how  to  achieve  one  of  the  competencies  you  have 
been  practicing.  However,  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
individual  conversation  is  to  allow  for  an  open-ended 
conversation  that  will  reflect  the  interests  and  abilities  of 
the  participants.  Therefore,  you  don’t  want  to  structure  it  too 
much. 

• You  may  choose  to  have  trainers  observe  and  evaluate  the 
Trainees  performance,  but  it's  also  important  to  let  the  native 
speaker  give  you  an  idea  of  what  he  or  she  thought  of  the 
Trainee's  proficiency,  too.  As  with  all  Peace  Corps 
assessment  activities,  it's  important  to  give  the  Trainees  an 
opportunity  to  rate  their  own  performance. 

TIPS  FROM  These  suggestions  were  provided  bv  Peace  Corps  Language 

LANGUAGE  Coordinators  tor  wavs  to  make  individual  conversations 

COORDINATORS  easier  to  use  and  more  effective: 

• Provide  topics  to  both  Trainees  and  community  memberson 
topics  (family  members,  likes  and  dislikes,  daily  activities, 
social  activities,  occupation)  for  the  interview*.  Try  to  set 
these  guidelines  while  the  Trainees  and  outsiders  are 
together  as  a group. 

• Carefully  select  community  members  for  understanding  the 
purpose  of  the  conversation  and  their  patience  with  non- 
native speakers. 
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• Since  conversation  participants  are  usually  non-PC  stall  try 
to  provide  tea  or  coffee  and  refreshments  for  them. 

• Review  with  outsiders  the  assessment  criteria  for  the 
conversation. 

• Allow  time  for  feedback  as  a group  on  the  results  and 
reactions  to  the  individual  conversations.  Remember  that 
reactions  will  be  different,  depending  on  the  Trainee. 

• Instruct  Trainees  on  the  cross-cultural  features  of  courtesy, 
salutations  and  leave-takings. 

• Keep  times  appropriate;  a few  minutes  is  enough!  At  the 
beginning  of  PST,  15  minutes  is  sufficient.  Later,  one  half  hour 
is  enough. 

• Stay  oui  of  the  conversations;  let  the  Trainees  handle  it! 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


COMMUNITY  CONTACT 
ASSIGNMENTS 


USING  Applying  what  one  has  been  practicing  in  the  classroom  to  a 

APPLICATION  real-world  situation  is  an  essential  part  of  language-learning. 

ACTIVITIES  FOR  Section  4 of  this  Resource  Kit  (Materials  Development) 

ASSESSMENT  provides  specific  recommendations  about  including  out-of- 

class activities  or  applications  for  each  language  lesson. 
Turning  language  practice  activities  into  assessment 
activities  merely  requires  applying  principles  of  Peace  Corps 
Assessment:  making  sure  you  have  developed  a systematic 
system  for  giving  trainees  feedback  on  their  performance  (and 
getting  their  own  self-  assessment,  too).  In  task- focused 
activities,  the  feedback  may  consist  of  whether  or  not  the 
Trainee  was  able  to  get  the  object  or  information  that  was 
required.  In  Section  8 (PST)  you  can  find  further  descriptions 
of  design  criteria  and  suggestions  on  organizing  different  kinds 
of  community  contact  assignments,  as  well  as  specific 
examples  from  the  field. 

TIPS  FROM  Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  suggest  these  wavs  to 

LANGUAGE  make  community  contact  assignments  easier  to  use  and  more 

COORDINATORS  effective  as  assessment  techniques: 

• Notify  community'  members  of  the  assignment,  their  role 
and  offer  suggestions  or  guidelines,  (e.g.,  speak  in  target 
language). 

• Review  procedures  with  Tramees. 

• Review  any  accompanying  self-assessment  activities  with 
the  Trainees  after  the  community'  contact  activity. 

• Provide  feedback  to  community  members  on  the  results  and 
thank  them  for  their  help. 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 

PORTFOLIOS 


WHAT  IS  A 
PORTFOLIO? 


WHAT  DO  YOU 
KEEP  IN  A 
PORTFOLIO? 


HOW  DO  YOU 
KEEP  A 
PORTFOLIO? 


Usually  associated  with  artists,  a portfolio  is  a collection  of 
work  samples  that  represents  the  wide  range  of  things  an 
artist  is  able  to  do,  such  as  realistic  oil  paintings,  commercial 
drawings  and  water-color  designs.  For  Peace  Corps  language 
programs,  a portfolio  kept  during  PST  is  an  excellent  way  for 
language  teachers  and  PC  Trainees  to  keep  track  of  progress 
throughout  the  program.  Portfolios  allow  language  trainers 
to  record  progress  of  their  students  throughout  PST,  and  even 
1ST,  and  may  help  to  predict  a Trainee’s  rating  on  the  PC  LP1. 

A portfolio  is  not  an  assessment  but  a way  of  recording  and 
referring  to  other  forms  of  assessment  we  have  discussed 
throughout  the  PST.  A portfolio  might  include  some  or  all  of 
the  following: 

• Samples  of  Trainee’s  homework  assignments; 

• Trainer’s  weekly  or  daily  logs  on  Trainee’s  progress; 

• Trainee  journal  entries  on  language  progress; 

• Trainee  reflections  and  trainer's  notes  on  classroom  work; 

• Trainee  self-assessments  on  community  contact  activities; 

• Trainer  checklist  on  Trainee  performance  on  simulations; 

• Trainee  self  assessments  on  simulations; 

• Trainer  observations  of  Trainees  in  classroom  situations 
(role-plays,  speaking  with  other  Trainees,  communicating 
with  the  trainer); 

• Other  Trainee  self-assessments; 

• Results  of  the  Practice  PC  LPI; 

• Results  of  the  end  of  PST  LPI. 

A portfolio  can  include  tapes,  paper  records,  pictures  or  any 
other  way  of  showing  how  Trainees'  language  has  progressed. 
One  way  to  keep  all  the  information  together  is  a folder.  If 
tapes  are  used,  the  tapes  can  be  kept  in  a central  location  (so 
they  aren't  lost),  and  a paper  describing  what  is  on  the  tape 
(a  PC  LPI  or  practice  LPI,  a tape  of  a role  play  in  class,  a tape 
of  a Trainee  in  a simulation)  can  be  kept  in  the  folder. 
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WHAT  ARE  SOME 
USES  FOR  A 
PORTFOLIO? 


HOW  CAN 
VOLUNTEERS  USE 
PORTFOLIOS  TO 
KEEP  TRACK  OF 
PROGRESS 
DURING  THEIR  PC 
SERVICE? 

TIPS  FROM 
LANGUAGE 
COORDINATORS 


« The  primary  use  of  the  portfolio  is  to  help  the  language 
trainer  and  the  Trainee  to  regularly  review  the  Trainee's 
accomplishments  in  learning  the  language. 

• A portfolio  kept  throughout  PST  can  show  both  the 
language  trainer  and  Trainee  how  much  progress  has  been 
made  during  PST. 

• It  can  also  show  how  important  the  different  assessment 
tasks  used  in  class  — role-plays,  simulations,  other  activities 
--  are  in  helping  Trainees  learn  the  language. 

« A portfolio  can  also  provide  the  language  trainer  with 
information  about  Trainee  progress  during  PST  to  share  with 
the  Language  Coordinator.  Therefore,  a portfolio  can  be  used 
for  evaluation  of  language  trainers  and  of  the  whole  PST  (see 
also  the  section  on  the  PST  evaluation). 

Trainees  can  also  keep  track  of  their  own  progress  during  PST 
and  throughout  their  Peace  Corps  service  by  reviewing  self- 
assessment  forms,  their  PC  LPI  scores  at  the  end  of  PST  and 
after  one  year  of  service  (at  posts  where  the  PC  LPI  is 
administered  at  ISTs)  and  by  working  with  tutors  to  look  at 
their  progress. 


Language  Coordinators  have  the  following  suggestions  for 
maximizing  the  effectiveness  of  portfolios  in  the  assessment 
process: 

• Include  important  documents  that  indicate  a Trainee's 
proficiency. 

• Don’t  try  to  include  everything. 

• Include  self  assessments /competency  checklists;  teacher 
assessments/  competency  checklists;  simulation/ role  play 
scores,  tape  recording,  writing  samples.  Practice  LPI  scores 
and  any  other  important  information. 

• Share  information  with  Trainee. 

• Encourage  Trainees  to  participate  in  the  portfolio  and  to 
contribute  to  it. 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


LANGUAGE  LEARNING 
PORTFOLIO 


The  Czech  Republic  developed  this  description  of  the  portfolio  system  they  developed  for  use 
in  their  PSTs. 


Language  Learning  Portfolio 

A Language  Learning  Portfolio  was  set  up  for  each  Trainee  to  help  them  monitor 
their  own  progress.  Various  results  of  the  Trainee's  work  were  filed  in  a big 
envelope  which  was  made  available  to  the  trainees  for  perusal.  The  Trainees 
then  took  it  with  them  to  their  site. 

The  following  items  were  part  of  the  portfolio: 
results  of  Trainees'  language  learning  inventory 
the  Trainee's  expectations 

results  of  the  Strategy  Inventory  for  Language  Learning  (SILL) 

results  of  written  review  exercises 

tape  with  recording  of  the  trainee's  speech 

other  work  that  the  Trainee  wants  to  include 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


ADMINISTERING  THE 
PRACTICE  LPI 


USING  THE  LPI  Because  the  PC  LPI  carries  so  much  weight  for  PST,  manv 

FOR  INFORMAL  posts  administer  a Practice  LPI  (also  called  a Mock  LPI)  once 

ASSESSMENT  or  twice  during  PST.  The  purposes  of  this  Practice  LPI  include: 

• Practice  for  Trainees.  To  avoid  nervousness  on  the  final  LPI 
and  to  help  Trainees  become  accustomed  to  the  LPI  format, 
Trainees  are  administered  the  LPI  under  similar  conditions  to 
the  final  LPI.  This  procedure  helps  them  to  prepare  for  the 
structure  of  the  final  LPI. 

• Feedback  to  Trainees,  A Practice  LPI  allows  Trainees  to 
find  out  their  LPI  rating  before  it  carries  any  real  weight. 
After  receiving  their  rating,  the  Trainee  can  work  with  their 
LI  on  specific  proficiency  issues. 

• Feedback  for  LI.  LIs  also  need  feedback  on  the  effectiveness 
of  their  teaching.  A Practice  LPI  will  help  them  to  see  how 
proficient  the  Trainees  in  their  class  are  becoming. 

• Evaluation.  At  posts  where  Trainees  are  required  to  reach  a 
certain  proficiency  level  before  being  sent  to  the  field,  the 
Practice  LPI  allows  all  parties-  Trainees,  LC,  LI-  to  reflect  on 
the  progress  needed  to  reach  this  level,  as  well  as  to  gauge 
progress  between  the  Practice  LPI  and  the  final  LPI. 

The  Practice  LPI  should  not  be  given  until  at  least  one  month 
to  si'  r eight  weeks  into  PST.  Halfway  through  PST  (about  6 
weeks)  is  ideal,  because  Trainees  still  have  a great  deal  of 
time  to  effect  progress. 


TIPS  FROM  • Schedule  testers  during  Pre-PST. 

LANGUAGE  • Ensure  that  there  are  sufficient  rooms  for  quiet. 

COORDINATORS  uninterrupted  interviews. 

• Review  purposes  and  procedures  with  trainers  and  Trainees. 

• Provide  sufficient  tapes  and  tape  recorders  for  Practice  LPI. 

• Tape  the  Practice  LPls  for  more  feedback  . 

• Remind  Trainees  this  is  ju  t.  practice  activity,  not 
evaluation. 

• Share  testers’  notes  with  Trainees. 

• Provide  results  to  trainers  and  Trainees. 

• Explain  results;  don't  just  give  rating. 
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OVER 

VIEW 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PEACE 
CORPS  LANGUAGE 
PROFICIENCY  INTERVIEW 


FORMAL 
ASSESSMENT 
AND  THE  LPI 


This  section  addresses  the  formal  assessment  measure  used  by 
Peace  Corps:  the  Peace  Corps  Language  Proficiency  Interview, 
or  PC  LPI.  In  the  CD  ROM,  we  have  included  information 
about  preparing  for  a PC  LPI  tester  training  workshop. 

• This  formal  assessment  measure  is  administered  at  the  end 
of  the  PST  ;o  determine  the  level  of  speaking  proficiency  that 
Trainees  have  achieved.  During  the  PST,  many  informal 
assessment  activities  can  be  used  to  help  trainers  and  Trainees 
see  a general  picture  of  Trainees'  proficiency.  Some  posts  even 
administer  a Practice  PC  LPI  a few  weeks  before  the  final  LPI 
to  help  trainers  and  Trainees  become  accustomed  to  the 
procedures. 


WHAT  IS  THE  LPI?  The  PC  LPI  is  a face-to-face  interview  conducted  by  a 

certified  PC  LPI  interviewer.  It  is  always  audio  taped  in  case 
of  a rating  dispute. 


USING  THE  LPI 
WITH  OTHER 
ASSESSMENT 
CRITERIA 


It  is  recommended  that  posts  use  a set  of  criteria,  and  not  just 
the  LPI,  for  a final  assessment  of  the  Trainees  proficiency. 
This  might  include  a score  on  the  LPI,  the  Practice  LPI,  a 
teacher  assessment,  a technical  language  task  assessment  or 
an  assessment  of  a portfolio  kept  throughout  the  PST.  If 
multiple  measures  such  as  this  are  used  for  final  evaluation  of 
a Trainee,  it  is  very  important  to  keep  good  records.  It  is  also 
important  to  have  consistent  procedures.  For  example,  at 
some  posts,  the  LPI  is  weighted  for  50%  of  this  final 
evaluation  and  the  other  measures  might  contribute  10%,  20% 
and  so  on,  based  on  the  post's  decision  on  what  is  important  for 
the  post.  An  example  can  be  found  in  the  CD  ROM  of  how 
Ecuador  rates  the  different  components  on  which  a Trainee  is 
evaluated  at  the  end  of  PST. 

Please  carefully  read  all  materials  on  the  PC  LPI . Some 
information  may  be  different  from  that  provided  in  the  past. 


now 

TO  DO  IT 


PEACE  CORPS  LANGUAGE 
PROFICIENCY  INTERVIEW 


WHAT  IS  THE  The  Peace  Corps  Language  Proficiency  Interview  (LPI)  is  a 5- 

PEACE  CORPS  to  30-minute  conversation  between  a Peace  Corps-certified 

LANGUAGE  tester  and  a Peace  Corps  Volunteer.  The  LPI  is  usually 

PROFICIENCY  conducted  by  one  tester,  although  sometimes  two  testers  are 

INTERVIEW?  present.  When  there  are  two  testers,  one  conducts  the 

interview  and  the  second  primarily  listens  and  takes  notes. 

WHY  DO  WE  The  purpose  of  the  LPI  is  to  determine  the  oral  proficiency 

ADMINISTER  THE  level  of  Peace  Corps  Trainees  and  Volunteers  in  the  language 
PEACE  CORPS  or  languages  in  which  they  have  been  trained. 

LPI?  The  results  of  the  Peace  Corps  LPI  can  do  the  following: 

• inform  Trainees  or  Volunteers  of  their  progress  in  the 
language(s); 

• provide  information  to  the  Language  Coordinator  of  tire 
program's  success  in  language  training; 

• provide  information  on  the  program  as  a part  of  a program 
evaluation. 


WHO 

ADMINISTERS 
THE  LPI? 


Peace  Corps  LPI-certified  testers  administer  the  LPI  only  to 
Trainees  and  Volunteers.  Testers  become  certified  by 
participating  in  a four-  or  five-day  workshop,  sponsored  by 
Peace  Corps  Washington.  This  workshop,  which  is  conducted 
by  a Peace  Corps  LPI  tester  trainer,  focuses  on  admi>  ’stering 
and  rating  the  LPI.  All  LPIs  are  tape  recorded. 


WHY  IS  THE  PC  LPI  PC  LPIs  are  tape  recorded  for  both  feedback  to  the  Volunteer 
TAPE  RECORDED?  and  as  documentation  in  case  of  a rating  dispute  by  the 

Volunteer.  The  PC  LPI  tape  can  provide  information  to 
Volunteers  on  their  progress  in  the  language  if  they  compare 
interviews  conductred  at  different  times  in  their  serv  ice.  In 
case  of  a rating  dispute,  the  tape  can  be  rated  by  a second 
rater  (The  Language  Coordinator  or  the  PC  Washington 
Language  Coordinator  should  always  be  contacted  in  case  of  a 
rating  dispute).  The  LPI  tape  is  stored  for  two  years  or 
throughout  tlu*  Volunteer's  service,  whichever  is  longer. 


WHO  CERTIFIES 
THE  PEACE 
CORPS  LPI 
TESTERS? 


WHEN  IS  THE 
PEACE  CORPS  LPI 
ADMINISTERED? 

HOW  LONG  DOES 

CERTIFICATION 

LAST? 


WHAT  DOES 

CERTIFICATION 

MEAN? 


HOW  OFTEN  ARE 

TESTER 

TRAINING 

WORKSHOPS 

CONDUCTED? 


HOW  CAN  I 
REQUEST  A 
TESTER 
TRAINING 
WORKSHOP? 


Each  Peace  Corps  tester  training  workshop  is  conducted  by  a 
Peace  Corps  LPI  tester  trainer.  Workshop  participants  must 
meet  certain  criteria  to  be  certified.  First,  they  must  attend 
all  workshop  sessions.  In  addition,  certified  testers  must 
demonstrate  their  rating  ability  by  accurately  rating  ten 
sample  tapes.  They  must  also  submit  two  practice  LPI 
interviews  which  are  reviewed  by  the  tester  trainer  for 
appropriateness.  All  the  criteria  are  reviewed  by  an  LPI 
Tester  Review  Committee.  Participants  are  notified  by  letter 
it  they  are  certified. 

The  Peace  Corps  LPI  is  administered  to  Trainees  at  the  end  of 
Pre- Service  Training.  It  can  also  be  administered  after  one 
year  of  sendee  and  at  close  of  sendee. 

Certification  is  valid  for  four  years  from  the  date  of 
certification  or  until  the  next  tester  training  is  held  for  a post. 
At  this  time,  testers  are  required  to  participate  in  the  tester 
trainer  workshop  . If  a workshop  is  held  for  the  post  and  a 
formerly  certified  tester  does  not  attend  or  is  not  certified, 
then  certification  lapses  and  the  tester  can  no  longer 
administer  the  LPI. 

Certification  allows  the  Peace  Corps  LPI  tester  to  conduct 
Peace  Corps  LPI  with  Peace  Corps  Trainees  and  Volunteers.  It 
does  not  certify  testers  to  conduct  official  intendews  with 
others.  However,  the  techniques  testers  learn  during  the 
Peace  Corps  LPI  tester  training  workshop  are  often  helpful  for 
testers  who  also  teach  languages.  Testers  who  are  language 
teachers  are  encouraged  to  apply  what  they  have  learned  tc 
assess  their  own  students,  but  they  cannot  receive  any  official 
score  report  or  certification. 

Each  year,  approximately  three  workshops  are  conducted  in 
each  region.  Therefore,  tester  training  workshops  are 
conducted  approximately  every  four  years  at  posts.  This 
training  time  corresponds  with  the  length  of  time  of 
certification.  Because  of  limited  funds  and  the  logistics  of 
scheduling  complementary  workshops  in  a region,  sometimes 
workshops  are  not  held  every  four  years.  In  such  cases,  the 
language  tester  coordinator  can  extend  certification  if  it  is 
requested. 

Because  workshops  are  a part  of  the  IPB5  process,  the 
country-wide  plan  and  the  Regional  plans,  it  is  important  to 
work  with  the  Country  Director  and  other  staff  at  post  to 
alert  them  that  a tester  training  is  needed. 

The  following  are  good  reasons  to  request  a Peace  Corps /l  PI 
tester  training  workshop: 

• Certification  has  lapsed  or  will  lapse  during  the  year; 
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• Sufficient  certified  testers  are  no  longer  available  for 
testing. 

Planning  for  a tester  training  workshop  should  be  part  of  the 
post's  yearly  plan.  Language  Coordinators  should  work  with 
other  staff  at  post  to  request  tester  training  during  the  year 
before  tester  training  will  be  needed. 


WHOM  SHOULD  I 
CONTACT  WITH 
QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  PEACE 
CORPS  LPI 
TESTER 
TRAINING  OR 
PEACE  CORPS 
LPI? 


All  questions  about  Peace  Corps  tester  training  or  the  Peace 
Corps  LPI  should  be  directed  to  the  Peace  Corps  Language 
Testing  Coordinator  in  Washington  DC. 


USEFUL 

INFOR- 

MATION 


FREQUENTLY  ASKED 
QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  PC  LPI 
AND  LPI  TESTER  TRAINING 


WHAT  IS  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 
LANGUAGE 
PROFICIENCY 
INTERVIEW  (LPI) 
TESTER 
TRAINING 
PROGRAM? 


The  Peace  Corps  LPI  Tester  Training  Program  trains  language 
teachers  and  specialists  to  give  the  Peace  Corps  LPI  to 
Volunteers  at  the  end  of  Pre-Service  Training,  during  service 
and  at  the  close  of  sendee.  This  program  consists  of  a four-or 
five-  day  workshop  during  which  workshop  participants 
learn  about  the  Peace  Corps  LPI  and  the  scale  used  to  rate  the 
Peace  Corps  LPI.  During  the  workshop,  participants  both 
observe  and  practice  administering  and  rating  the  LPI. 

From  1969  until  October,  1996,  the  LPI  Tester  Training 
Program  was  carried  out  through  a contract  with  the 
Educational  Testing  Service.  The  Peace  Corps  LPI  Tester 
Training  Program,  including  tester  training  workshops  and 
the  collection  and  organization  of  Volunteer  testing  scores  is 
now  housed  at  Peace  Corps  Washington.  All  information 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Language  Testing  Coordinator  at 
Peace  Corps  Washington. 


WHAT  IS  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 
LPI? 


The  purpose  of  the  Peace  Corps  LPI  is  to  determine  the  oral 
proficiency  level  of  Peace  Corps  Volunteers.  The  Peace  Corps 
LPI  usually  consists  of  a 5-  30  minute  conversation,  during 
which  the  Peace  Corps-certified  interviewer  determines  the 
level  of  speaking  skill  of  the  interviewee.  The  interview  has 
several  parts,  including  a warm-up  and  questions  designed  to 
probe  for  a participants  proficiency  level.  The  interview'  is 
recorded  so  that  the  interviewer  can  review'  it,  if  needed.  The 
Peace  Corps  LPI  is  rated  according  to  the  ACTFL  Guidelines,  a 
scale  which  describes  a Volunteer's  language  proficiency. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  Peace  Corps  has  used  the  ACTFL  Proficiency  Guidelines  to 
ACTFL  rate  the  Peace  Corps  LPI  since  1989.  The  ACTFL  Proficiency 

GUIDELINES?  Guidelines  use  five  assessment  criteria:  Functions,  Context, 


HOW  IS  THE  LPI 
DIFFERENT  FROM 
TRAINING 
RECEIVED  ON  THE 
FOREIGN 
SERVICE 
INSTITUTE  (FSI) 
RATING  SCALE? 


WHO  ARE  THE 

TESTER 

TRAINERS? 


Content,  Accuracy  and  Text  Type.  These  criteria  are  used  to 
assess  the  language  demonstrated  by  Volunteers  during  the 
Peace  Corps  LPI.  These  criteria  are  holistic,  however;  in 
other  words,  a Volunteer’s  score  is  based  on  the  overall 
performance  and  not  on  one  criterion. 

The  ACTFL  scale  has  four  major  levels.  Novice,  Intermediate, 
Advanced  and  Superior.  The  Novice,  Intermediate  and 
Advanced  levels  also  have  sub-levels:  Novice-Low,  Novice- 
Mid,  Novice-High;  Intermediate-Low,  Intermediate-Mid, 
Intermediate-High;  and  Advanced  and  Advanced-High. 
Workshop  participants  learn  the  detailed  descriptions  for 
each  level,  listen  to  audiocassette  samples  at  each  level,  and 
watch  videos  of  Peace  Corps  LPI  performances  at  each  level. 

For  a number  of  years,  the  spoken  language  proficiency  of 
Peace  Corps  Trainees  and  Volunteers  was  assessed  according 
to  the  language  interview  developed  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  in  Washington,  DC.  Until  1969,  FSI  staff 
administered  most  Volunteer  interviews.  In  1969,  Peace  Corps 
contracted  with  the  Educational  Testing  Service  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  language  proficiency  interview  testing 
program  and  the  training  of  Peace  Corps  staff  and  language 
teachers  to  administer  the  FSI  interviews  to 
Volunteers.  In  the  1980s,  an  academic  rating  scale  parallel  to 
the  FSI  scale,  the  ACTFL  Guidelines,  wjas  developed. 

The  ACTFL  Guidelines  have  been  used  by  Peace  Corps  since 
1989.The  FSI  scale  is  slightly  different  from  the  ACTFL 
scale.  The  FSI  interview’  evaluates  the  interviewee's  mastery 
of  specific  linguistic  areas:  Pronunciation  and  Accent, 
Grammatical  Accuracy,  Vocabulary,  Fluency,  and  Listening 
Comprehension,  compared  to  the  ACTFL  levels  described  in 
Question  3.  Scoring  is  based  on  a six-point  numerical  system, 
with  0 as  the  lowest  score  and  5 the  highest  score.  Each  of  tire 
six  levels  has  a specific  description  which  helps  the  tester  to 
decide  which  category  best  describes  the  interviewee's 
interview  performance.  A supplementary  rating  system  was 
also  adopted  to  allow  for  the  considerable  increase  from  one 
numeric  category  to  the  next  highest  one.  Each  category  score 
except  five  wras  modified  to  include  a plus  (for  example,  1+, 
2+,  etc.)  to  show'  that  the  interviewee’s  proficiency  exceeds 
the  minimum  requirements  for  the  category  but  does  not  reach 
the  next  higher  category. 

The  tester  trainers,  who  carry’  out  the  tester  training 
workshops,  are  college  and  university  professors  or  language 
professionals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  trainers 
are  certified  to  conduct  workshops  on  the  Peace  Corps  LPI  and 
have  conducted  workshops  on  the  ACTFL  Guidelines.  The 
trainers  for  the  Peace  Corps  tester  training  workshop  are 
usually  contractors  for  Peace  Corps. 


WHAT  RATING 
SCALE  IS  USED 
FOR  THE  LPI? 


WHY  IS  THE  TERM 
ACTFL  USED  IN 
THE  TRAINING  ? 


HOW  DOES  ACTFL 
OPI 

CERTIFICATION 
DIFFER  FROM 
PEACE  CORPS 
CERTIFICATION? 


WHAT  IS  THE 
DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  THE  LPI 
AND  THE  OPI? 


WHAT  ARE  THE 
CRITERIA  FOR 
PEACE  CORPS 
CERTIFICATION? 


The  ACTFL  scale  is  used  in  the  Peace  Corps  LPI  workshop. 
During  the  workshop,  participants  review  the  rating  scale, 
the  differences  between  levels  and  interviewing  techniques. 
Detailed  descriptions  are  also  included  in  the  training 
manual. 

The  term  ACTFL  is  used  in  the  Peace  Corps  LPI  tester  training 
workshop  to  identify  the  rating  scale  used  in  the  workshop. 
This  scale  is  also  used  by  ACTFL  in  their  certification 
workshops. 

Peace  Corps  certification  is  the  certification  received  by 
individuals  who  participate  in  the  Peace  Corps  Language 
Tester  Training  Workshop  and  successfully  meet  the 
certification  criteria  for  the  program.  ACTFL  certification  is 
granted  to  participants  of  ACTFL-sponsored  workshops  who 
successfully  complete  the  certification  criteria  for  the  ACTFL 
organization.  It  is  important  to  note  that  participants  will 
receive  Peace  Corps  LPI  certification  and  not  ACTFL 
certification. 

The  Peace  Corps  Language  Proficiency  Interview  (LPI)  is  used 
to  describe  the  interview  and  rating  used  in  Peace  Corps  as 
opposed  to  the  Oral  Proficiency  Interview  (OPI)  which  is 
used  to  describe  the  interview  and  rating  for  ACTFL  purposes. 
The  distinction  is  necessary  to  acknowledge  and  reflect  the 
differences  in  the  training  and  certification  needs  and 
procedures  of  language  interviewers /testers  trained  at  Peace 
Corps  sites  from  those  trained  by  ACTFL  for  application 
within  the  American  academic  community.  The  OPI 
procedure  seeks  to  probe  global  language  proficiency  skills  in 
a wide  range  of  language  contexts.  The  Peace  Corps  LPI  also 
seeks  to  probe  global  language  proficiency  skills,  but  within 
the  language  content  and  context  areas  relevant  to  Peace 
Corps  activities  and  work  tasks.  Therefore,  the  context  for 
and  content  cf  the  Peace  Corps  LPI  is  different  than  that  of 
the  OPI  and  the  two  interviews  are  not  necessarily  identical. 
The  scale  used  to  rate  both  interviews,  however,  is  identical. 

Peace  Corps  LPI  workshop  participants  are  evaluated  on  the 
following  criteria: 

• Attendance  at  and  participation  in  the  workshop; 

• Performance  on  the  practice  interviews  during  the 
workshop; 

• Accuracy  in  rating  the  ten  testing  tapes  of  taped 

interviews; 

• Evaluation  of  inters  iew  structure,  elicitation  techniques 
and  rating  reliability  on  two  tape-recorded  interviews 
conducted  by  the  participant  and  submitted  to  the  trainer  by 
the  end  of  the  last  dav  of  the  workshop. 


HOW  LONG  WILL 
IT  TAKE  TO  FIND 
OUT  ABOUT 
CERTIFICATION? 


HOW  ARE 
CERTIFICATION 
DECISIONS 
MADE? 


IN  HOW  MANY 
LANGUAGES  CAN 
A PARTICIPANT 
BE  CERTIFIED? 


CAN 

PARTICIPANTS 
ADMINISTER  THE 
PC  LP1  IN 
ENGLISH  OR 
OTHER 

LANGUAGES  IN 
WHICH  THEY 
HAVE  NOT  BEEN 
CERTIFIED? 

CAN  TESTERS 
TEST  PEOPLE 
WHO  ARE  NOT 
PEACE  CORPS 
VOLUNTEERS? 

HOW  LONG  DOES 

CERTIFICATION 

LAST? 


The  amount  of  time  for  notification  of  participants’ 
certification  varies,  depending  on  the  schedule  of  the  trainer 
who  travels  to  the  country  to  conduct  the  workshop. 
Certification  decisions  will  not  be  made  until  two  weeks  after 
the  tester  trainer  returns  to  the  Umted  States.  All 
participants  are  notified  through  personal  letters.  All  letters 
are  sent  to  the  Country  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  post  via 
diplomatic  pouch  (which  can  take  from  two  to  six  weeks). 
Therefore,  it  may  take  about  two  months  for  participants  to 
receive  notification. 

Certification  decisions  are  made  by  a Review  Committee 
consisting  of  the  Language  Testing  Coordinator  and  two 
language  experts  who  consider  suggestions  made  by  the  tester 
trainer.  Certification  is  based  on  the  criteria  listed  m 
Question  10,  above. 

A tester  can  be  certified  in  as  many  as  five  languages,  as  long 
as  the  Language  Coordinator  can  verify  that  the  tester  is 
proficient  in  all  the  languages  listed.  (The  tester  trainer,  in 
most  cases,  will  not  be  able  to  verify  a participant’s  language 
proficiency  in  local  languages.) 

Testers  cannot  be  certified  to  test  in  English.  Testers  can  be 
certified  to  test  in  up  to  five  languages  but  can  test  only  in  the 
languages  in  which  they  have  been  certified  to  test. 


Testers  cannot  officially  test  individuals  who  arc  not  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers.  Testers  who  are  teachers  are  certainly 
encouraged  to  apply  what  they  have  learned  for  evaluations 
of  their  own  students,  but  they  cannot  receive  official  score 
reports  or  certificates. 

Certification  is  valid  for  four  years  from  the  date  of 
certification.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  testers  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  next  tester  training  workshop. 


IF  A PARTICIPANT 
IS  NOT  CERTIFIED 
AFTER  A 
WORKSHOP, 
WHAT  CAN  THE 
PARTICIPANT  DO 
TO  RECEIVE 
CERTIFICATION 
LATER? 

HOW  CAN 
CERTIFIED 
TESTERS  BE 
RECERTIFIED? 


CAN  THE  PEACE 
CORPS  LPI  BE 
CONDUCTED  WITH 
TWO  TESTERS 
INSTEAD  OF  ONE? 
IF  SO,  HOW? 


CAN  PEACE 
CORPS 

VOLUNTEERS  USE 
PEACE  CORPS  LPI 
RATINGS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
TO  OBTAIN 
COLLEGE 
CREDIT? 


To  be  certified  at  a later  time,  participants  who  are  not 
certified  must  participate  in  another  tester  training 
workshop  and  meet  the  criteria  when  another  tester  training 
workshop  is  offered  in  the  region. 


Peace  Corps  recommends  that  all  certified  testers  carefully 
review  the  training  manual  and  training  tapes  and  discuss  the 
scale  and  interview  techniques  with  other  certified  testers 
during  the  three-year  certification.  Peace  Corps  also 
recommends  that  all  certified  testers  participate  in  the 
refresher  workshops  offered  by  many  sites  on  an  annual  basis. 
After  certification  lapses,  testers  must  participate  in  another 
language  testing  workshop  when  offered  at  the  site. 

The  Peace  Corps  LPI  can  be  conducted  with  two  testers, 
pending  approval  from  the  Country  Director.  The  first  tester 
would  conduct  the  interview  and  the  second  tester  would 
observe  and  take  notes  on  the  testing  technique  (to  offer 
feedback  to  the  first  tester  on  the  performance).  The  second 
tester  can  participate  in  a role  play  situation,  if  appropriate. 
The  two  testers  can  then  consult  with  each  other  before 
determining  the  interviewee's  rating.  Please  note  that  the 
Peace  Corps  LPI  is  just  as  effective  if  conducted  with  just  one 
tester. 

Peace  Corps  Volunteers  should  contact  the  college  or 
university  of  their  choice  to  see  if  the  institution  will  accept 
an  LPI  rating  for  credit  or  exemption  from  specific  language 
courses.  Volunteers  need  to  have  records  of  their  score  via  the 
official  signed  score  report  or  written  verification  from  the 
Country  Director. 
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INFORMATION  COLLECTION  AND  EXCHANGE 


Peace  Corps'  Information  Collection  and  Exchange  (ICE)  makes  available  the 
strategies  and  technologies  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  their  co- 
workers, and  their  counterparts  to  development  organizations  and  workers  who 
might  find  them  useful.  ICE  collects  and  reviews  training  guides,  curricula,  lesson 
plans,  project  reports,  manuals,  and  other  Peace  Corps-generated  materials 
developed  in  the  field.  Some  materials  are  reprinted  "as  is";  others  provide  a 
source  of  field-based  information  for  the  production  of  manuals  or  for  research  in 
particular  program  areas.  Materials  that  you  submit  to  ICE  become  part  of  the 
Peace  Corps'  larger  contribution  to  development. 

Information  about  ICE  publications  and  services  is  available  through 


Peace  Corps 

Information  Collection  and  Exchange 
1990  K Street,  NW  - 8th  Floor 
Washington,  DC  20526 


Add  your  experience  to  the  ICE  Resource  Center.  Send  your  materials  to  us  so 
that  we  can  share  them  with  other  development  workers.  Your  technical 
insights  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  generation  of  ICE  manuals,  reprints,  and 
training  materials.  They  also  ensure  that  ICE  is  providing  the  most  up-to-date, 
innovative  problem  solving  techniques  and  information  available  to  you  and 
your  fellow  development  workers. 
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SECTION  EIGHT: 
PRE-SERVICE  TRAINING 


PRE-SERVICE  The  Pre-Service  Training  (PST)  is  probably  the  central  event 

TRAINING  in  the  professional  life  of  a Language  Coordinator.  The  tasks 

of  curriculum  and  materials  development  usually  focus  in 
large  part  on  this  framing  event.  The  issues  of  teacher 
supervision  and  framing  also  usually  occur  in  the  context  of 
preparing  your  staff  for  the  training.  Because  of  this,  it's 
easy  to  begin  thinking  of  your  job  solely  in  terms  of  the  PST. 
But  it's  important  to  remember  that  the  PST  is  only  one  part 
of  the  whole  training  cycle  that  encompasses  the  entire  "life- 
span”  of  a PCV. 

PST  AND  THE  The  whole  cycle  of  training  -of  which  the  PST  is  an 

PEACE  CORPS  important  part— includes  some  or  ail  of  the  following  key 

TRAINING  CYCLE  events,  and  as  a Language  Coordinator  you  may  be  involved  in 

many  of  them.  It's  important  to  remember  the  whole  training 
context  as  you  begin  to  think  about  the  design  of  the  PST,  so 
that  it  can  be  linked  with  the  PCVs’  experiences  after 
swearing-in. 

• Invitation  Packet 

Official  invitation  to  serve  with  Peace  Corps  includes  a 
medical  kit,  country  and  assignment  specific  information 
(issued  by  VRS/ Placement  Office); 

• Pre-Departure  Orientation  (PDO) 

Stateside  orientation  presents  a brief  look  at  expectations  for 
Peace  Corps  training  and  country  specific  issues  (2  days); 

• Pre-Service  Training  (PST) 

In-country  event  prepares  for  the  first  six  months  of  service  by 
focusing  on  language,  technical,  cross-cultural,  personal 
health  and  safety  issues  (8-15  weeks); 

• In-Service  Training  (1ST) 

In-country  sessions  reinforce  language  and  technical  skills 
(generally  presented  at  six  months  to  a year  of  service,  5 8 
days); 


PEACE  CORPS 

TRAINING 

PHILOSOPHY 


WHAT  THIS 

SECTION 

CONTAINS 


• Mid-Service  Conference  (MSC) 

In-country  sessions  review  service  to  date  and  provide 
additional  skills  (generally  held  as  close  to  the  mid-point  of 
service  as  possible,  3 days). 

• Close  of  Service  Workshop  (COS) 

In-country  session  prepares  PC  Vs  for  re-entry  into  American 
culture  (presented  approximately  three  months  prior  to 
departure,  3 days). 

Peace  Corps  Training  is  based  on  the  philoscphy  described 
below.  Additional  information  about  Peace  Corps  training 
goals  and  underlying  assumptions  can  be  found  in  Section  5 
(Principles  of  Learning  and  Teaching)  of  this  Resource  Kit. 

The  process  of  Peace  Corps  training  is  based  on  the  principles 
of  experiential  adult  learning.  These  methodologies  and 
techniques  demonstrate  respect  for  each  Trainee  and  trainer 
as  adults  possessing  valuable  individual  experiences  and 
skills.  As  you  develop  training  programs,  strive  to  build  on 
this  knowledge  and  involve  both  the  Trainees  and  trainers  in 
the  learning  and  teaching  process.  The  content  of  training  is 
largely  determined  by  the  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes 
required  to  implement  the  project  in  question.  All  Peace  Corps 
training  events  should: 

• represent  collaborative  efforts  between  Peace  Corps  staff, 
host  agencies,  training  contractors  and  Volunteers. 

• develop  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  required  by 
PC  Vs  to  successfully  implement  projects  and  to  integrate  into 
their  communities. 

• present  and/or  reinforce  a mode)  of  the  development  process 
that  promotes  self-sufficiency,  community  needs  assessment 
and  recognition,  problem  analysis,  critical  thinking,  and 
problem  solving. 

• integrate  each  component  within  a given  training  event  and 
build  upon  previous  training  events. 

• include  mechanisms  for  evaluation  of  Trainees  and 
Volunteers,  immediate  feedback,  and  constructive 
recommendations. 

As  you  develop  PSTs,  conduct  training  program  evaluations,  or 
complete  any  training-related  task,  incorporate  this 
philosophy  into  your  work. 

This  section  focuses  on  the  issues  involved  in  organizing  and 
carrying  out  the  PST.  Many  of  the  important  preparatory 
steps  for  this  process  (curriculum  development,  materials 
development,  recruiting,  hiring  and  training  teachers)  are 
dealt  with  in  other  sections  of  this  resource  kit  and  will  not  be 
discussed  here. 


This  section  focuses  on  areas  that  most  Language 
Coordinators  are  responsible  for  in  a typical  PST: 

• getting  organized  for  P5T:  making  logistical  arrangements 
and  planning  pre-service  staff  training  events  such  as  TOTs 
(Training  of  Trainers)  and  SDWs  (Staff  Development 
Workshops) 

• setting  up  training  design  and  schedule 

• issues  in  PST  design: 

- lesson  planning 

- integration  with  other  sectors 

- teaching  more  than  one  language 

- grouping  and  rotation  Trainees  and  teachers 

- fostering  self-directed  language  learning 

- using  out  of  class  activities 

- providing  elective  classes 

- community-based  training 

- effective  training  activities 

• evaluating  the  PST 

• writing  final  reports 


WHAT 

NEEDS  TO  BE 

DONE 


IDENTIFYING  PST 
DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS  FOR 
YOUR  PROGRAM 


Every  post  has  a different  set  of  things  that  need  to  be  done  to  ensure  that  there  is  a well- 
developed  training  component  for  language  training  in  the  Pre-Sendee  Training.  In  some 
countries,  the  training  program  is  well-established,  and  the  post  has  many  years  of  experience 
designing  and  implementing  PSTs.  In  other  countries,  there  may  be  little  or  no  previous 
experience.  And  of  course,  every  country  has,  at  one  time  or  another,  a "start-up  program"  in 
which  the  post  is  programming  Volunteers  into  a new  technical  area  or  a new  region  of  the 
country,  or  piloting  a new  training  model,  such  as  community-based  training. 

Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  developed  a brief  checklist  to  help  you  determine  what 
needs  you  have  in  your  program  in  the  areas  of  PST  design  and  implementation.  For  each  of  the 
items  below,  select  the  letter  of  the  response  that  best  describes  PST  development  at  your  post: 

A.  Completed  successfully 

B.  Completed,  but  needs  revision 

C Not  completed,  and  it  needs  to  be  done 
D.  Not  completed,  but  not  important  at  present 

Items  that  you  mark  with  a B or  C will  probably  need  further  development. 


PST  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS 


1.  Training  description  for  the  language  component 

2.  PST  training  schedule 

3.  PST  administrative  schedule 

4.  PST  training  supples  checklist 

5.  TOT  and  SDW  training  designs 

6.  Procedures  and  schedule  for  teachers  meetings  during  PST 

7.  Formal  and  informal  assessment  procedures  and  schedules  for  teachers 

8.  Forms  for  teacher  observation  and  feedback 

9.  Formal  and  informal  assessment  procedures  and  schedules  for  trainees 

10.  System  and  schedule  for  on-going  trainee  feedback  about  the  language  component 

11.  Established  format  for  lesson  plans  and  procedure  for  keeping  them  (if  appropriate) 
. 12.  System  for  recording  and  preserving  most  effective  activities 

. 13.  Han  for  grouping  students  and  rotating  teachers 

. 14.  Well-developed  schedule  of  sessions  to  encourage  self-directed  language  learning 
. 15.  List  of  possible  elective  courses 

_ 16.  Well-developed  array  of  community  contact  activities 
. 17.  Outline  and  format  for  language  component  final  report 
_ 18.  Systems  for  compiling  information  needed  for  final  reports 


TIME 

LINE 

SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE  FOR 
LANGUAGE  COORDINATOR 
TASKS  DURING  PST 


Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  have  developed  this  suggested  timeline  for  the  major  tasks 
that  LCs  are  responsible  for  during  the  PST.  Separate  timelines  for  curriculum  development, 
materials  development,  and  teacher  selection  and  training,  are  included  elsewhere  in  this 
manual,  and  pre-PST  planning  is  covered  in  more  detail  later  in  this  section. 


PST  TIMELINE  (FOR  A 12-WEEK  PST) 

WEEK  ONE 

• PST  Staff  meetings 

• Oversee  lesson-planning  activities. 

• Introduce  language  program  to  Trainees 

• PST  Staff  meetings. 

• Plan  and  coordinate  language  activities  outside  the  class 
(field  trips,  contact  assignments). 

• Oversee  lesson-planning  activities. 

WEEK  TWO 

• PST  Staff  meetings 

• Oversee  lesson-planning  activities. 

• Plan  and  coordinate  language  activities  outside  the  class 
(field  trips,  contact  assignments). 

• Re-group  Trainees. 

• Develop  and  present  sessions  lor  Trainees  about  language 
learning  . 
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WEEK  THREE 


• PST  Staff  meetings 

• Oversee  lesscn-plarining  activities. 

• Plan  and  coordinate  language  activities  outside  the  class 
(field  trips,  contact  assignments). 

• Rotate  teachers. 


WEEK  FOUR  • PST  Staff  meetings 

• Oversee  lesson-planning  activities. 

• Plan  and  coordinate  language  activities  outside  the  class 
(field  trips,  contact  assignments). 

• Develop  and  present  sessions  for  Trainees  about  language 
learning  . 

WEEK  FIVE  • PST  Staff  meetings 

• Oversee  lesson-planning  activities. 

• Plan  and  coordinate  language  activities  outside  the  class 
(field  trips,  contact  assignments). 

WEEK  SIX  • PST  Staff  meetings 

• Oversee  lesson-planning  activities. 

• Plan  and  coordinate  language  activities  outside  the  class 
(field  trips,  contact  assignments). 

• Mid-PST  assessment  of  language  program 

• Mid-PST  assessment  of  Trainees 

• Re-group  Trainees. 

• Develop  and  present  sessions  for  Trainees  about  language 
learning. 

WEEK  SEVEN  • PST  Staff  meetings 

• Oversee  lesson-planning  activities. 

• Plan  and  coordinate  language  activities  outside  the  class 
(field  trips,  contact  assignments). 

• PST  Staff  meetings 

• Oversee  lesson-planning  activities. 

• Develop  and  present  sessions  for  Trainees  about  language 
learning. 


WEEK  EIGHT 


WEEK  NINE 


• PST  Staff  meetings 

• Oversee  lesson-planning  activities. 

• Plan  and  coordinate  language  activities  outside  the  class 
(field  trips,  contact  assignments). 

• Conduct  LPI  Refresher  Workshop. 

• Re-group  Trainees. 

WEEK  TEH  • PST  Staff  meetings 

• Oversee  lesson-planning  activities. 

• Plan  and  coordinate  language  activities  outside  the  class 
(field  trips,  contact  assignments). 

• Develop  and  present  sessions  for  Trainees  about  language 
learning. 

WEEK  ELEVEN  • PST  Staff  meetings 

• Oversee  lesson-planning  activities. 

• Develop  and  present  session(s)  about  tutors  and  using 
informants. 

• Plan  and  coordinate  language  activities  outside  the  class 
(field  trips,  contact  assignments). 

• Administer  LPI. 


WEEK  TWELVE  • PST  Staff  meetings 

• Oversee  lesson-planning  activities. 

• Plan  and  coordinate  language  activities  outside  the  class 
(field  trips,  contact  assignments). 

• Instructors1  assessments  of  Trainees 

• Trainees1  self-assessment 

• Evaluation  of  teachers 

• Evaluation  of  PST 

• Write  PST  report. 

THROUGHOUT  • Schedule  remedial  tutoring  and  review  work, 

PST  AS  NEEDED  • Ensure  integration  with  other  training  components. 

• Meetings  with  host  families 
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PRE-PST  PLANNING  AND 
PREPARATION 


The  months  before  the  beginning  of  PST  will  probably  be  your  busiest  time  as  a Language 
Coordinator.  That's  when  all  the  various  elements  of  your  job  need  to  come  together.  In 
addition  to  the  tasks  of  organizing  materials  development  and  recruiting,  hiring  and  training 
teachers,  you  need  to  plan  for  some  of  the  other  tasks  you  will  be  responsible  for  during  PST.  In 
this  section  we  discuss  some  of  those  tasks  which  are  not  described  in  detail  in  other  sections  of 
this  Resource  Kit. 

DEVELOPING  The  months  before  the  beginning  of  PST  are  when  you  need  to 

YOUR  PRE-PST  make  sure  that  everything  is  ready.  It's  useful  to  have  a 
PLANNING  week  bv  week  time  line  of  everything  that  needs  to  be  done. 

CHECKLIST  In  other  sections  of  this  Resource  Kit  we  have  included 

timelines  of  specific  parts  of  the  job.  The  challenge  is  to 
integrate  various  parts  of  your  job  so  that  everything  is 
accomplished  in  plenty  of  time  to  review7  and  revise  as 
needed.  We  have  included  a sample  planning  checklist 
developed  by  the  Language  Coordinator  in  Peace  Corps 
Bulgaria  to  serve  as  an  example  of  how  Pre-PST  Planning 
integrates  such  tasks  as  needs  assessment,  curriculum  design, 
materials  development,  and  teacher  recruiting,  hiring  and 
training. 


IDENTIFYING  AND 
OBTAINING 
MATERIALS  AND 
SUPPLIES 


Materials  that  you  w- ill  need  for  PST  comprise  not  only  the 
teaching  materials  that  you  have  developed,  but  also  a 
variety  of  supplies  to  make  your  teachers  more  effective  and 
their  classes  more  engaging.  The  Materials  Development 
Section  of  the  this  Resource  Kit  contains  suggestions  for  this. 
In  this  section  we  also  include  a list  of  other  supplies  that 
you  may  want  to  include  in  your  inventory  for  language 
classes.  Of  course,  you  w'ill  need  to  take  into  account  the 
realities  of  the  overall  training  budget  for  the  PST  and  how 
much  of  that  money  can  be  allocated  for  the  Language  Sector, 
but  having  a clear  idea  of  the  kinds  of  equipment  and 
supplies  you  wrould  like  for  your  program  will  enable  you  to 
start  budget  requests  in  plenty  of  time,  thereby  improving 
the  liklihood  of  receiving  funds. 
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DEVELOPING 
YOUR  PROGRAM 
DESIGN  AND 
POLICIES 


ORGANIZING  THE 
P RE- PST 
TRAINING 
EVENTS 


DEVELOPING 

YOUR 

PROCEDURES 
FOR  TEACHERS' 
MEETINGS 


TIPS  FROM 
LANGUAGE 
COORDINATORS 
FOR  PRE-PST 
PLANNING 


Section  4 of  this  Resource  Kit  identifies  some  of  the  pre- 
departure materials  that  you  will  need  to  develop  well  in 
advance  of  the  Trainees’  arrival  in  country.  Whether  for  the 
Welcome  Letter  to  the  Trainees,  or  as  a means  of  orienting 
the  rest  of  the  training  staff  about  your  language  program, 
you  will  need  to  develop  a concise  description  of  the  goals, 
methods  and  other  features  of  your  program.  Later  in  this 
section  you  will  find  more  information  on  criteria  tor  goals 
and  program  design  features,  but  the  following  things  will 
need  to  be  decided  well  before  training  begins  and  should  be 
included  in  the  written  overview  of  the  language  program: 

• the  duration  of  training  and  the  number  of  hours. 

• goals  of  language  training 

• description  of  teaching  methods 

• policies  for  classroom  placement  and  selection 

• description  of  materials 

• information  on  testing  procedures  and  dates 

• information  on  important  logistical  aspects  such  as  location 
of  training,  use  of  host  families. 

The  two  major  staff  training  events  that  you  will  be  involved 
with  are  the  Language  TOT  and  the  Staff  Develo-  ment 
Workshop.  The  issues  involved  in  designing  and  conducting 
these  events  are  discussed  in  Section  9 of  this  Resource  Kit. 

The  TOT  is  totally  your  responsibility.  The  Staff 
Development  Workshop  may  be  the  first  time  you  work  with 
other  sectors  of  the  PST  staff  such  as  Techrdcal  Coordinator  or 
instructors.  It  is  also  the  time  when  the  final  allocation  of 
hours  and  features  of  the  training  design  will  be  finalized  so 
you  will  probably  have  to  play  a role  both  in  organizing  and 
participating  in  the  SDW. 

We  discuss  the  importance  of  regular,  frequent  and  well- 
organized  teachers'  meetings  in  Section  2 (Teacher 
Supervision)  of  this  Resource  Kit.  It's  important  for  you  to 
think  about  when  and  how  often  these  will  take  place  as  part 
of  your  Pre-PST  planning.  Be  sure  to  include  that  information 
in  your  SOWs  for  the  teaching  staff  as  well  as  in  the  overall 
staff  orientation.  Most  posts  find  that  meeting  at  least  a 
couple  of  times  a week  is  best. 

• Read  all  reports,  comments  on  trainings  done  before  the  one 
you  are  coordinating.  Read  the  VADs. 

• Discuss  with  PTO/ APCD/PCVs  to  get  their  comments  on 
language  training  needs. 

• Before  starting  language  classes  talk  with  each  Trainee 
individually,  if  possible. 

• Have  ready  to  distribute  of  the  first  day  of  the  PST: 
comments  of  language  learning  strategies  a language  kit 

• Design  and  develop  a SDW  and  TOT  according  to  your  stair 
needs-if  you  are  using  experienced  teachers,  you  may  not 
have  to  cover  everything. 


SAMPLES 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


PST  PLANNING  CHECKLIST 


PST  Planning  Checklist  for  Bulgarian  Language  Program  PST 

starting  Mid  June 

Activity 

Deadline 

• Needs  Assessment  process: 

- Review  Trainees'  and  Lis'  PST  evaluations  (language  program 
evaluations  and  general  PST  evaluations)  and  the  language  instructor's 
commentaries  on  the  PST  language  lessons  as  part  of  the  needs 
assessment. 

- Review  recent  1ST  Needs  Assessment  forms  for  clues  on  language 
material  that  might  have  been  studied  in  PST  but  wasn't. 

- Ask  currently  serving  PCVs  (both  1st  and  2nd  year  in  service)  for 
feedback  on  the  PST  language  program  at  the  1ST  because  by  that  time 
they  will  have  a different  perspective  on  their  language  training. 

- Review  Project  Plans  and  site  assignment  descriptions. 

- Get  feedback  from  APCDs  and  other  PC  staff  on  what  they  think  the 
PCVs'  needs  are  in  terms  of  language  learning. 

- Get  feedback  from  counterparts  as  well. 

- Visit  sites  to  get  into  the  real  living  and  working  atmosphere  of  the  PCVs. 

- Review  other  posts'  language  materials. 

end  of 
December 

end  of 

December 

1ST 

(end  of  Nov.) 

December 

end  of 

December 

end  of 

December 

ongoing 

ongoing 

• Discuss  language  instructors  selection  process  with  the  two  Lead 
Teachers  and  the  PTO. 

early  Jan. 

• Put  an  advertisement  in  24  Hours  to  come  out  on  January  20th  and 
22nd. 

end  of  Jan. 

• Review  Bulgarian  Useful  Expressions  list  and  make  copies  of  the  new 
audio  tape. 

end  of  Jan. 

• Conduct  a 1-day  computer  training  for  the  current  language  instructors. 

Jan.  27th 

• Conduct  a 2-day  Workshop  for  Language  Instructors  Preparing 
Interviewees  for  a Language  Proficiency  Test . 

Feb.  1st  & 2nd 

• Send  out  hard  copies  of  Bulgarian  Useful  Expressions  list  and  audio- 
cassettes to  Washington  to  be  sent  out  to  Invitees  through  the  Desk. 

early  February 
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• Wait  for  applications  by  February  5th. 

early  Feb. 

• Prepare  SOW  for  Language  Instructors 

early  Feb. 

• Selection  Staae  One:  Review  aDDlications  and  choose  aoplicants  to  be 
invited  for  an  interview. 

Feb.  15th 

• Selection  Staae  Two:  Interview  chosen  applicants. 

mid-February 

• Selection  Staae  Three:  Have  a 2-dav  selection  TOT  with  aoplicants 
chosen  after  the  interview. 

last  weekend  in 
February 

• Selection  Staae  Four:  Ask  selected  aoolicants  to  orepare  a lesson  clan 
at  home  and  send  it  to  PC  office. 

early  March 

• Selection  Staoe  Five  (finalt:  Have  applicants  attend  Lanauaae  1ST  in 
March  in  order  to  observe  classes  and  teach  a lesson. 

second  half  of 
March 

• Prepare  a PST  Supply  List  and  submit  it  to  the  Admin.  Officer. 

end  of  April 

• Visit  the  proposed  training  site  to  see  what  the  language  learning 
environment  will  be  and  how  it  will  promote  language  learning. 

March  /April 

• Contract  selected  language  instructors  for  PST  '96. 

May 

• Meet  the  PST  Project  Director  to  talk  about  expectations. 

May 

• Review  Bulgarian  Language  Manual  with  the  Materials  Design  Team 
members. 

ongoing  / 
by  mid-May 

* Make  copies  of  the  Language  Manual  for  the  new  T rainees. 

end  of  May 

• Design  and  conduct  a TOT  for  all  the  selected  language  instructors. 

first  weekend  in 
June 

• Get  the  language  staff  on  board  to  start  planning  for  the  PST. 

1 week  prior 
Trainees'  arrival 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


PST  SUPPLY-LIST  FOR 
LANGUAGE  TRAINING 


This  list  of  supplies  was  developed  for  a 12-week  PST  in  Bulgaria  for  40-50  Trainees  and  12 
language  instructors. 


computer  - 1 for  the  Bulgarian  staff,  1 
for  the  Macedonian  staff,  + mine 
from  the  office 

printer  - 1 for  the  Bulgarian  staff,  1 for 
the  Macedonian  staff 
TV  set 
VCR 

pencils  - 1 0 
highlighters  - 5 
scissors  - 7 
staplers  - 4 
staples 

paper  clips  - different  sizes 

rulers  - 6 

video  camera 

video-cassettes  - 4 

big  binders  - 50 

glue  - 5 

scotch  tapes 

mask  tape 

blue-tach 

overhead  projector 
transparencies  - 2 boxes 
transparency  markers  - 5 
cardboard  paper  (white)  - 20  sheets 
photocopier  + paper 
tape-recorders  - 8 
audio  cassettes  - 50 
flip  chart  stands  - 1 1 


flipchart  paper  - appr.  5000  sheets 
markers  - thick  - 120  (of  4/5  different 
colors) 

markers  -fine  line  - 6 sets  of  4/5 
different  colors 
chalk  - 1 box 

pens  - 15  (for  teachers)  + 50  (for 
Trainees) 

coloured  pencils  - 5 sets  of  a dozen 
different  colors 

post-its  - assorted  sizes  - several  of 
each 

sets  of  plastic  numbers  and  letters  - 2 
of  each 

sets  of  colored  paper  - 7 of  each 
a bookshelf  (to  set  a small  resource 
center) 
balls  - 4-5 
2 sets  of  cards 
a Bulgarian  children's  game  - 
postcards  from  Sofia  and  other  towns 
of  the  country 

brochures  with  sights  in  Bulgaria 
maps  of  Bulgaria  and  the  USA  - 
several  of  each 

Bulgarian-English  Dictionary  - 45  (the 
small  ones) 

English-Bulgarian  Dictionary  - 45  (the 
small  ones) 
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OVER 

VIEW 


PST  DESIGN  ISSUES 


PST  As  Language  Coordinator  during  PST  you  will  have  manv 

RESPONSIBILITIES  responsibilities,  but  a major  one  is  the  design  of  the  language 

program.  This  involves  developing  a schedule  and 
description  of  learning  activities  that: 

• meet  your  training  goals. 

• are  adapted  to  the  place  of  the  language  component  in  the 
overall  training  design. 

• reflect  the  underlying  training  principles  of  your  program. 


PROGRAM  GOALS  a good  program  design  reflects  the  basic  goals  of  the  program. 

This  is  more  than  just  a curriculum  which  specifies 
competencies.  You  will  need  to  design  a program  that  reflects 
other  goals  as  well. 

• Program  goals  may  include  other  things  besides  which 
language  competencies  the  Trainees  are  expected  to  master 
For  example,  some  Peace  Corps  countries  organize  language 
goals  into  three  larger  areas: 

• achievement  of  competencies 

• proficiency  level  attainment 

• language  learning  skills  development 

This  focuses  your  attention  not  only  on  the  "what”  and  the 
"how  well”  discussed  earlier,  but  also  the  "how"  of  a 
language  learning  process  that  is  expected  to  continue  beyond 
PST. 

So  the  program  design  you  come  up  with  must  first  reflect  the 
training  decisions  you  have  made  regarding  additional 
language  issues  like  proficiency  levels  and  strategies 
training. 


TRAINING 
DESIGNS  AND 
PROGRAM 
DESCRIPTIONS 


You  need  to  be  able  to  clearly  describe  what  your  program 
"looks  like",  and  how  it  is  organized.  We  have  discussed 
brief  program  descriptions  of  the  goals  and  organization  of 
your  program  in  other  sections  of  this  Resource  Kit.  You  will 
need  a concise  and  accurate  overview  ready  in  time: 

• to  send  to  Trainees  as  part  of  their  pre-departure 
information. 
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TRAINING 

SCHEDULES 


TRAINING 
DESIGN  ISSUES 


1.  HOW  DO  YOU 
ORGANIZE  LESSON 
PLANS? 


• to  share  with  your  language  training  staff  during  the 
recruitment  and  selection  process. 

• at  Pre-PST  training  events,  such  as  the  SDW  and  the  TOT. 
So  developing  this  overall  training  design  is  another  task 
that  needs  to  be  added  to  your  pre-PST  checklist. 

• During  the  pre-PST  organization  of  your  training  program 
you  will  negotiate  with  the  other  training  sectors  for  time. 
You  will  want  to  ask  for  a realistic  amount  of  class  time  to 
accomplish  the  curriculum  goals  (both  content  and 
proficiency-levels)  tiat  you  have  determined  from  your  needs 
analysis.  You  will  also  need  to  coordinate  that  class  time 
with  other  training  realities  and  events.  This  bargaining  for 
time  will  be  one  of  your  first  negotiating  challenges.  For 
example,  everyone  on  the  PST  training  staff  may  want  their 
training  scheduled  during  the  morning  hours,  when  Trainees 
tend  to  be  fresh  and  alert,  so  they  can  avoid  the  post-lunch 
,,slump,,  when  energy  levels  are  low.  How  you  work  out  the 
allocation  of  hours  and  the  daily  schedule  of  activities  will 
depend  on  the  overall  training  goals  and  your  skills  in 
negotiating  for  what  you  want. 

• In  addition  to  negotiating  a training  schedule  for  the  PST, 
you  will  also  need  to  set  up  an  administrative  schedule  which 
takes  into  account  teachers  meetings,  Volunteer  progress 
conferences,  formal  and  informal  assessment  activities,  site 
visits,  model  school,  and  so  forth.  In  Section  3 (Curriculum 
Development)  of  this  Resource  Kit  we  discuss  how  over-all 
training  events  such  as  site  visits  or  model  school  will  play  an 
important  role  in  how  you  sequence  the  competencies  in  your 
curriculum.  These  issues  will  have  an  impact  on  other  aspects 
of  your  program  as  well.  Examples  of  both  kinds  of  schedules 
(a  training  overview  and  an  administrative  overview)  are 
included  later  in  this  section. 

The  third  feature  that  plays  a major  role  in  your  final 
program  design  is  how  you  answer  basic  design  questions  that 
every  language  program  faces.  How  you  answer  these 
questions  will  have  as  great  an  impact  on  your  over-all 
program  design  as  the  competencies  you  have  chosen  or  the 
materials  you  have  developed. 

Experienced  Language  Coordinators  have  identified  the 
following  as  the  most  important  questions  they  needed  to 
answer  in  designing  PSTs. 

Section  4 of  this  Resource  Kit  (Materials  Development) 
discusses  some  of  the  basic  design  considerations  foi  lesson 
design.  Your  learning  materials  should  be  designed  to  reflect 
those  basic  criteria.  But  you  may  also  need  to  set  up  a single 
format  and  design  for  how  those  materials  are  presented  in 
the  classroom.  This  may  be  because  your  materials  are  not 


1.  HOW  DO  YOU 
INTEGRATE 
LANGUAGE  WITH 
OTHER  TRAINING 
COMPONENTS? 


2.  HOW  DO  YOU 
TEACH  MORE  THAN 
ONE  LANGUAGE? 


3.  HOW  DO  YOU 
GROUP  TRAINEES 
AND  ASSIGN 
TEACHERS  ? 


4.  HOW  DO  YOU 
POSTER  SELF- 
DIRECTED  LEARNING 
AND  PREPARE  FOR 
CONTINUED 
LANGUAGE 
LEARNING  IN  THE 
FIELD? 


organized  into  daily  "teaching  units."  It  may  be  because  your 
program  has  not  had  the  resources  to  develop  a detailed  set  of 
instructor  manuals  and  guidelines.  It  may  be  that  you're 
starting  up  a language  program  for  the  first  time  and  are  in  a 
situation  where  your  staff  is  both  teaching  and  developing 
materials  and  learning  activities  simultaneously.  In  any 
event,  having  a clearly  established  format  for  lesson  plans 
and  a clear  expectation  about  the  various  stages  and 
activities  of  a lesson  will  be  a big  help  in  making  sure  that 
your  training  is  consistent  from  class  to  class  and  teacher  to 
teacher. 

Section  3 of  this  Resource  Kit  (Curriculum  Development) 
discusses  basic  principles  for  integrating  your  language 
curriculum  with  the  technical  and  cross-cultural  sectors  from  a 
curriculum  design  point  of  view.  Your  learning  activities  and 
schedule  should  also  reflect  this  integration. 

Many  countries  have  to  teach  more  than  one  language  in  a 
single  training  program,  and  sometimes  Trainees  have  to 
learn  more  than  one  language,  as  well.  For  example,  Trainees 
may  get  instruction  in  both  the  "national"  language  and  an 
introduction  to  the  "local"  language  spoken  at  their  specific 
site.  Having  to  teach  multiple  languages  presents  a whole 
different  set  of  design  challenges. 

Deciding  on  how  to  group  learners  and  match  them  with 
appropriate  teaching  staff  is  an  on-going  challenge  for  the 
language  coordinator.  We  know  that  Trainees  vary  in  their 
learning  style-preferences,  their  general  language  learning 
aptitude  and  their  rates  of  progress.  How  do  you  organize 
classes  to  promote  optimal  learning  and  help  people  who  are 
having  difficulty  meeting  your  training  goals? 

One  of  the  overall  training  goals  of  a Peace  Corps  Language 
program  is  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  continued  language 
learning  after  PST.  How  will  you  training  design  meet  that 
particular  goal?  What  sessions  will  you  include  on  language 
learning  strategies  and  self-directed  learning?  We  have 
discussed  the  issue  of  self-directed  learning  in  the  context  of 
materials  development.  You  will  need  to  consider  what  the 
ramifications  are  for  program  design.  Will  you  provide  time 
in  the  program  to  give  explicit  explanations  of  language- 
learning  strategies  and  give  people  structured  practice  in 
working  individually  with  a tutor  or  language  informant? 

Will  you  provide  structured  opportunities  for  individual 
goal-setting?  How  you  choose  to  integrate  training  in  learning 
strategies  and  to  foster  self-directed  learning  in  your  language 
program  will  also  affect  the  overall  design. 
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5.  HOW  DO  YOU 
ALLOW  FOR  TRAINEE 
PREFERENCES  ? 


6«  HOW  DO  YOU 
UTILIZE  THE 
COMMUNITY? 


7.  HOWTO 
INCORPORATE 
EMERGING  TRAINING 
DESIGNS  LIKE 
COMMUNITY-BASED 
TRAINING? 


8.  WHAT  ARE  THE 
"BEST  PRACTICES" 
AND  MOST 
EFFECTIVE 
LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES? 


9.  HOW  DO  YOU 
PERFORM  ONGOING 
EVALUATION  AND 
ALLOW  FOR  "MID- 
COURSE" 
CORRECTION  AS 
NECESSARY? 


How  will  you  take  advantage  of  and  compensate  for 
differences  in  Trainees  individual  learning  goals?  How  will 
you  address  individual  learning  styles  and  content  interests? 
How  will  you  integrate  the  need  for  Trainee  choice  into  your 
overall  design?  Will  you  have  elective  "special  focus" 
courses  such  as  intensive  grammar  review,  or  thematic  focus 
classes  such  as  "language  for  dealing  with  host  family 
problems?”  When  will  such  courses  take  place?  Who  will 
teach  them?  How  will  they  complement  the  basic 
curriculum? 

The  community  is  an  important  resource  for  your  program.  It  is 
the  "reality  check"  that  will  enable  you  to  judge  how 
effective  your  program  is  in  giving  Trainees  the 
communicative  skills  they  need.  But  it  is  also  a great  resource 
for  additional  instruction  and  language  practice.  As  Peace 
Corps  moves  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  integrating 
PSTs  with  the  kinds  of  communities  where  Volunteers  will  be 
working,  the  potential  role  that  the  community  will  play  in 
your  program  becomes  even  more  important.  How  will  your 
program  provide  for  both  structured  and  unstructured  contact 
that  promotes  learning? 

Related  to  the  previous  issue  is  the  question  of  community- 
based  training,  a newly  emerging  design  concept  that  is 
gaining  wide  acceptance  throughout  Peace  Corps.  This 
training  model  has  many  attractive  advantages  over  the 
more  traditional  "training-center"  approach,  but  it  also 
presents  a new  set  of  challenges  as  well.  You  need  to  consider 
what  the  ramifications  of  such  a training  design  will  have  on 
your  language  training  program,  the  materials  that  you 
develop  and  the  kind  of  preparation  you  give  to  your  staff. 

With  more  than  30  years  of  experience  teaching  language, 
Peace  Corps  has  developed  a number  of  proven  techniques  and 
activities  that  work  well  with  adult-learners.  Many  of  these 
are  included  in  Section  5 (Principles  of  Learning  and 
Teaching)  of  this  Manual.  In  addition,  in  this  section  we 
include  Tips  from  the  Field-activities  that  posts  have  found 
particularly  effective. 

How  often  and  in  what  form  will  your  program  assessments 
take  place?  You  will  want  to  set  up  a system  that  gives 
Trainees  an  opportunity  for  providing  timely  feedback  on  a 
regular  basis  about  how  the  learning  process  is  working  for 
them.  You  may  want  to  make  changes  in  course  content, 
teaching  methods,  practice  activities  or  program  design, 
based  on  the  information  you  get  from  Trainees.  Setting  up  an 
on-going  assessment  system  will  allow  for  Trainee  in-put  and 
give  you  the  information  you  need  to  make  necessary  changes 
in  your  plan  to  match  this  particular  group  of  Trainees  and 
their  needs  and  expectations. 
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now 

TO  DO  IT 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS 


Program  descriptions  are  an  important  source  of  information  for  both  Trainees  and  other  training 
and  Peace  Corps  staff.  Exactly  what  you  say  will  depend,  of  course,  on  how  you  have  designed 
your  program.  But  most  descriptions  contain  information  about  these  areas. 

LANGUAGE  Most  descriptions  typically  specify: 

TRAINING  GOALS  • the  language  ( or  languages)  being  taught  and  areas  of 

competency.  Some  descriptions  include  just  a general  mention 
of  survival  and  technical  competencies,  while  other  posts 
give  a complete  list  of  the  competencies  selected. 

• language  learning  skills  needed  for  continued  learning  after 
PST.  These  are  not  necessarily  specified,  but  it's  important  to 
remind  Trainees  early  on  of  the  expectation  that  language 
learning  is  an  ongoing  process  that  will  continue  throughout 
their  Peace  Corps  service. 

• level  of  proficiency  expected  for  a Trainee  to  be  sworn  in  for 
Peace  Corps  service.  Not  all  posts  have  a minimum  required 
rating,  but  many  do.  You  may  also  want  to  include  what 
options  may  be  available  to  Trainees  who  don't  reach  the 
required  minimum  during  the  PST.  (Your  post  may  allow  for 
people  to  be  sworn  in  if  they  have  a plan  for  ongoing  language 
learning) 

• the  program-specific  goals.  These  will  vary  with  your 
specific  program  and  the  kinds  of  Peace  Corps  projects  in  your 
country.  Programs  have  included  such  goals  as  understanding 
regional  language  variations,  or  learning  communicative 
language  teaching  methods  that  can  be  replicated  in  their  own 
classrooms  once  they  are  sworn  in.) 

CURRICULUM  There  is  usually  a statement  about  how  the  curriculum  was 

DESIGN  organized  and  selected.  Most  descriptions  make  the  point 

that  it  is  a competency-based  approach  with  focus  on  day-to- 
day living  situations. 

LANGUAGE  I descriptions  should  contain  information  about  the  practical, 

CLASSES  logistical  realities  of  the  language  program:  what  the  classes 

will  be  like,  when  they  will  be  held,  how  long,  who  will  be 
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is 


TUTORIALS 


GROUPING 


ASSESSMENT  OF 

LANGUAGE 

SKILLS 


SYSTEMS  FOR 
PROVIDING 
INPUT  AND 
FEEDBACK  TO 
THE  TRAINING 
STAFF 


FINAL  LANGUAGE 

PROFICIENCY 

EVALUATION 


teaching,  and  probable  learning  activities  that  will  take 
place;  how  classes  will  be  organized,  how  "elective” 
components  will  work;  whether  there  will  be  a specific  time 
for  individual  study,  and  any  other  important  features  of  the 
program. 

If  it  is  a feature  of  your  language  program,  you  should  include 
information  on  the  how  and  why  of  working  with  individual 
tutors,  either  as  a supplement  to  regular  classes  or  as 
individual  self-directed  study  in  place  of  more  formal 
classes. 

The  description  should  contain  explicit  information  on  the 
rationale  and  schedule  for  how  Trainees  will  be  grouped  for 
classes,  and  how'  often  teachers  will  be  rotated  from  class  to 
class. 

As  with  all  assessment  activities,  there  needs  to  be  a clear 
description  of  the  how  and  when  of  informal  classroom 
assessment , as  well  as  how  the  results  of  those  assessments 
will  be  communicated  to  the  Trainee. 

It's  also  a good  idea  to  have  a statement  that  explicitly 
encourages  T rainees  to  provide  you  with  information  about 
howT  they  are  finding  the  language  program,  suggestions  for 
improvements,  concerns  about  procedures  and  so  forth.  This 
will  help  ensure  that  you  have  a procedure  for  ongoing 
feedback  about  the  effectiver  ^ss  of  your  program,  and  a 
pragmatic  basis  for  making  adjustments  wiien  needed. 

You  also  need  a formal  statement  on  the  final  Language 
Proficiency  Interview:  how  and  when  this  wTill  be  conducted, 
and  w'hat  the  post's  expectations  are  about  the  proficiency- 
levels  required  for  swearing-in,  if  any.  (See  the  sample 
program  description  from  Bulgaria  later  in  this  section  for  an 
example  of  what  this  statement  might  look  like.) 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


SCHEDULES 


TRAINING  As  mentioned  in  the  Overview  to  PST  Design,  vou  need  to 

SCHEDULES  develop  a set  of  detailed  week-by-week  schedules  for  both 

the  Trainees  and  for  you  and  the  rest  of  the  teaching  staff. 
Training  schedules  should  specify  the  hours,  the  activities, 
and  the  topics  that  will  be  covered,  both  for  language  and 
technical,  plus  any  additional  training  events  such  as  site 
visits,  field  trips  or  guest  speakers.  You  will  also  want  to 
include  anv  assessment  and  feedback  activities  on  this 
schedule  as  well,  so  Trainees  will  know  when  they  will  occur. 
You  may  want  to  coordinate  with  other  sectors  to  produce  one 
schedule  with  all  that  information,  rather  than  giving 
Trainees  separate  schedules  for  the  language  component,  for 
technical  training,  and  so  forth. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  Administrative  schedules  should  contain  information  on 
SCHEDULES  other  aspects  of  training  that  you  expect  your  staff  to  be 

involved  in,  such  as: 

• information  on  the  time  and  location  of  staff  meetings 

• deadlines  for  teacher  materials  such  as  lesson  plans. 
Trainee  log,  projected  activities,  wr  Len  summaries  of 
progress  interviews,  etc. 

• when  assessment  simulations  and  A ogress  interviews  will 
occur 

• when  you  will  formally  solicit  feedback  from  Trainees 
regarding  the  program 

• schedule  of  teacher  assessment  activities,  including 
observations,  exit  interviews,  etc. 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


This  program  description  for  Trainees  was  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Bulgaria 


Bulgarian  Language  Training  Component 

The  best  way  to  integrate  into  a foreign  culture  is  through  the  native  language!  Bulgarian  language 
study  will  occupy  the  greatest  segment  of  training  time.  The  program  has  been  designed  to  meet 
your  everyday  needs  as  a newcomer  to  Bulgaria,  to  support  your  integration  into  a new  culture, 
and  prepare  you  for  two  years  of  professional  work. 

Language  Training  Goals 

•To  provide  Trainees  with  survival  knowledge  of  Bulgarian  language  which  will  allow  them  to 
communicate  and  cope  in  most  everyday  life  situations. 

•To  teach  Trainees  introductcy  technical  language  competencies. 

• To  prepare  Trainees  to  continue  learning  and  improving  their  Bulgarian  language  skills  on  their 
own  at  their  sites. 

• To  prepare  Trainees  to  listen  to  and  understand  different  target  language  accents. 

• To  expose  Trainees  to  different  teaching  techniques  which  optimize  the  effectiveness  of 
learning  a new  language. 

• To  present  language  material  in  a culturally  appropriate  context  trying  to  integrate  language 
skills  with  cultural  values. 

Curriculum  Design 

The  curriculum  design  for  the  language  component  follows  a Competency-Based  Approach.  This 
approach  focuses  on  developing  the  language  skills  needed  to  function  successfully  in  daily  living 
situations.  A variety  of  language  teaching  techniques  will  be  used  throughout  the  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  individual  learners. 

Language  Classes 

We  will  have  most  of  the  language  lessons  in  the  morning  each  day,  except  on  Wednesdays  when 
they  will  be  in  the  afternoon.  The  language  classes  will  not  be  strictly  formal,  nor  always  take  place 
in  one  particular  room.  We’ll  go  out  shopping,  we'll  go  to  the  railway  station  or  out  into  town  to 
follow  real  directions.  You  will  be  expected  to  find  out  things  about  your  host  family  and  the  place 
where  you  live.  You  will  have  contact  with  several  language  instructors  and  you  will  be  in  different 
groups  dunng  training.  Our  goal  is  to  provide  you  with  a language  learning  atmosphere  which 
yields  results.  We  want  you  to  learn  the  language  and  be  satisfied  with  your  progress.  Learning  a 
new  language  can  be  a lot  of  fun,  just  like  learning  a new  card  game.  And  like  card  games,  it  takes 
a lot  of  practice  if  you  want  to  be  good  at  it.  During  several  days  in  the  course  of  your  Pre-Service 
Training  you  will  get  intensive  language  instruction.  We  have  also  built  into  the  program  elective 
classes,  so  that  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  from  several  language  sessions 
depending  on  your  own  preference.  There  will  be  self-directed  study  time  scheduled  within  the 
training  day  when  you  will  be  able  to  study  on  your  own  with  a language  instructor  ready  to  provide 
guidance  and  help  with  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 
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Tutorials 

Those  of  you  who  will  need  additional  assistance  in  studying  the  Bulgarian  language,  or  who  would 
like  to  meet  the  language  instructors  individually  to  clarify  certain  language  problems  or  discuss 
learning  strategies,  are  welcome  to  come  to  the  individual  language  tutorials  which  will  be 
scheduled  during  the  lunch  breaks.  Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  meet  your  language 
instructors  individually! 

Grouping 

Initial  language  groups  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  Barsch  Learning-Styie  Inventory.  After  the 
first  two  weeks  of  training  new  groups  will  be  formed  according  to  information  gathered  from  you 
and  the  language  staff.  Group  changes  are  intended  to  place  students  of  similar  levels  of 
language  acquisition  together.  In  addition,  after  the  second  week  language  instructors  will  rotate 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  which  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  different  native-speakers  and 
be  exposed  to  different  teaching  styles. 

Assessment  of  Language  Skills 

Regular  assessment  is  an  integral  part  of  the  PST  language  program.  This  will  provide  language 
staff  with  information  about  the  design  of  the  language  component  so  that,  if  necessary,  changes 
can  be  made  to  meet  your  needs.  We  appreciate  any  input  from  you  about  your  classes.  Both  you 
and  the  language  staff  can  certainly  profit  from  your  comments  and  suggestions.  Language  staff 
will  regularly  provide  you  with  feedback  concerning  your  language  progress  so  that  you  can  focus 
your  study  on  challenging  language  areas.  Self-assessments,  contact  assignments,  competency 
checklists  and  language  evaluations  are  all  designed  to  facilitate  your  success  in  acquiring 
communicative  language  proficiency  in  Bulgarian. 

Final  Language  Proficiency  Evaluation 

The  final  language  evaluation  will  be  conducted  in  the  form  of  an  oral  proficiency  interview  . The 
interview  is  a test  of  functional  language  ability,  not  passive  skills  or  knowledge  about  the 
language.  You  are  expected  to  achieve  a level  of  a communicative  proficiency  comparable  with 
the  Novice  High  rating  on  the  ACTFL  testing  scale.  That  rating  means  that  you  should  perform 
reasonably  well  in  most  of  the  competencies  that  we  shall  cover  in  our  language  classes.  We  will 
offer  additional  tutoring  whenever  language  learning  poses  problems  for  you.  We  understand  that 
individuals  differ  in  their  abilities  to  learn  languages;  however,  as  Peace  Corps  Trainees,  we 
expect  you  to  take  language  learning  seriously. 

Language  Topics 

By  the  end  of  PST  you  are  expected  to  demonstrate  language  proficiency  in  the  following  topics: 

• Peace  Corps 

• Personal  Identification 

• ocial  Language  with  Host  Family:  Family/Hobbies/Appearances 

• Money 

• Food:  Host  Family 

• Eating  Out 

• Shopping  for  Food/Clothing/Other  Items 

• Communications:  Post  Office,  Telephone 

• T ransportation  and  T ravel 

• Housing:  Host  Family/Emergency  Situations 

• Time/Calendar/Weather 

• Health 

• Persona!  Experiences:  Daily  Routines/Future  Plans/Past  Events 


SAMPLES 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


PROGRAM  SCHEDULES 


Here  are  examples  of  two  kinds  of  schedules  developed  for  a PST  in  Romania.  The  first  is  the 
Trainee  Schedule  which  describes  the  schedule  of  learning  activities.  The  second  is  an  excerpt 
of  the  Administrative  Schedule  that  contains  information  about  documentation  deadlines, 
assessment  schedules,  and  administrative  concerns. 


Peace  Corps  Romania,  PST  1996  - Language  Component  Schedule 


Week  1 

Introductions  i 

Week  2 

L 4 - Personal 
Environn.  nt 

Week  3 

L 7 - Transportation 

Week  4 

L 1 1 - Shopping  for 
Food 

Week  5 

HW  Assignment 

Week  6 

L 17-  Clothing 

Week  7 

Ll9-Personal 

Opinion 

Week  8 

L 21-  Leisure 

Week  9 

L 24-  Body  Parts 
L 25-  Daily  Routine 

Week  10 

L 28-  Media 

Week  It 

L31 -Services 

Week  12 

Review 
Evaluation  LPl 

Lessor  1 • Personal 
Identification 


HW  Assignment 


Tutorials 
L 18  - Television 


Tutorials 
L 20 

Social  Language 


Tutorials 

L 22-  Employment 


Tutorials 

L 26-  Phone  Calls 
L 27-  Health 


Tutorials 
L 29-  Socializing 
L 30  - Peace  Corps 


L 32  Housing  probs. 
Tutorials 


Lesson  2-  Classroom  Lesson  3 * Housing 
Orientation 


L 5 - Orientation  in  The  L 6 - Money 
Street 


L 9 - Host  Country 


L 14  - Eating  out 
Field  T np 


L 16-  Family 


Technical  Language 


Technical  Language 


Technical  Language 


Technical  language 


Technical  Language 


L 10-  Eating 


L 15-  Jobs 


SB.  TEFL  - 
Technical  Language 
SW  - Site  Visit 
Assionment 


Review/Assessment  -LPl 
Simulation 


Technical  Language 


SW  - Technical  Language 
SB.  TEFL  - Site  Visit 
Assignment 


Review 

Self  Assessment 


Review 

Assessment  -Treasure  Hunt 


L 33-  Emergencies/  L -34  - Being  a guest- Host 
Evaluation-  LPl 


Evaluation-  Simulation  in 
Stations 


SB.  TEFL  - Review 
SW  - Site  Visit  Assignment 


Self  Planned  Training 


Seif  Planned  Training 


SW-  Self  Planned  Training 
SB.  TEFL  - Site  Visit 
Assignment 


L 35  Traditions 
Evaluation-  LPl/ 
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PST  1996  - ROMANIA  6 


PRE-SERVICE  TRAINING 
EVENTS  AND  DOCUMENTATION 


\ . 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY  1 

SAT/SUN  | 

• 

1 1 a.m.-  PST  staff  meeting 

• 

COB:  Weekly  report  - 

• 

Topics  for  W2  sessions  - 

handed  in 

June 

handed  in 

• 

COB:  WI  session  designs 

Week  1 

♦ 

PCT  - Wi  evaluation  forms 

- handed  in 

are  handed  out 

20 

1 7 

1 8 

1 9 

21 

22  / 23 

• 1 p.m.-  PC.  PST 

• Progress  interviews  {Anca,  Magda,  Miftaeia) 

♦ 

COB:  Week  2 

1 

staff  meeting 

• Check  in:  PCTs 

• 

1 1 a.m.  - PST  staff 

report  - handed  in 

| 

hand  in  Wi 

meeting 

• 

COB:  W2  session  designs 

| June 

evaluations 

♦ 

Topics  for  W3  sessions  - 

handed  in 

| Week  2 

handed  in 

• 

Summaries  of  progress 

interviews  are  handed  in 

H V V 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

29  / 30 

• Summanes  of 

♦ 

Check  in:  deadline  for 

• 

COB:  W3  reports  - handed 

progress 

progress  interviews  - 

in 

July 

H V V 

H V V 

interviews  - 

handed  in 

♦ 

COB:  W3  session  designs 

Week  2 

handed  in  by 

♦ 

1 1 a.m.  - PC.  PST  staff 

- handed  in 

PCTs 

meeting 

• 

Topics  for  W4  are  handed 

• 

PCT  W3  evaluation  forms  - 

handed  out 

A 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 / 7 

r“ — i 

MONDAY  [ 

TUESDAY  ! 

WEDNESDAY  ! 

THURSDAY  I 

FRIDAY  1 

SAT/SUN 

Aaaeaamant  of  PCTs  (language,  technical,  X-cultural)  i 

July 

Week  4 

• 1 p.m  - PC.  PST 

staff  meeting 
(open) 

• Check  in:  PCTs' 
evaluation  of  W3  - 
handed  in 

• Check  in  by  PCTs 

• 1 1 a.m.  - PST  staff 
meeting 

• T opics  for  W5  are  handed 
in 

• COB:  W4  report 

• COB:  W4  session  designs 

8 

9 

1 0 



1 1 

1 2 

13  / 14 

Coordinators  conduct  "common  evaluation"  of  W4  and  5 training  during  thair  last  session 

of  this  week. 

July 

Week  5 

• 1 p.m  - PC,  PST 

staff  meeting 

1 6 

• Check  in  by  PCTs 
1 7 

• 1 1 a.m.  - PST  staff 
meeting 

• Topics  for  W6  sessions  - 
handed  in 

• Coordinators  hand  in  a 
written  report  on  each 
PCTs  progress  (following 
assessment) 

1 8 

• COB:  W5  session  designs 

• COB:  W5  report.-  handed 
in 

1 9 

20  / 21 

Mid-training  assessment  of  coordinators  and  trainers 
(Interviews  with  PST  director  and  languagt  coordinators) 

• COB.  W6  session  designs 

July 

• 1 p.m  - PC.  PST 

Progress  interviews 

• COB:  W6  report 

Week  6 

staff  meeting 
(open) 

“ Coord,  present 
the  results  of  W4 
and  W5 
evaluation  of 
training 
(fiipcharls) 

2 2 

23 

♦ Check  in  by  PCTs 
24 

• 1 1 a.m.  - PST  staff 
meeting 

• T opics  for  W7  sessions  - 
handed  in 

• SW/YD  PCTs  on  site  visits 

25 

• Summaries  of  progress 
interviews  - handed  in 

• SW/YD  PCTs  on  site  »*  ~>ts 

. 6 

• SW/YD 
PCTs  on 
site 
visits 

27/  28 

Aug. 

Week  8 


Aug. 
Week  9 


MONDAY 


1 p.m.-  PC.  PST 
staff  meeting 


TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY  FRIDAY 


Atsetsmtnt  of  PCI**  progress  (language*  technical.  X-cuttural) 


SAT/SUN 


29  3 


Assessment  of  PCT  progress 
(language,  tech.,  X-cuttural) 


1 p.m.-  PC,  PST 
staff  meeting 
(open) 


1 p.m.-  PC.  PST 
staff  meetma 


Check  in:  PCTs 
W7  evaluation 
forms  - handed  in 


Check  in  by  PCTs 
PST  Director 
hands  in  to  PC 
Director 
summaries  for 
each  trainee 


Check  in  by  PCTs 


Check  in  by  PCTs 


1 1 a.m.-  PST  staff  meeting  • COB.  VV7  report 

Topics  for  W8  are  handed  • COB:  W7  session  designs 

in 

PCT  W7  evaluation  forms  - 
handed  out 


1 p.m.-  PST  staff  meeting 

Coordinators  hand  in  a 
summary  of  the  PCTs’ 
progress  (following 
assessment) 

Topics  for  W9  are  handed 
in 


1 1 a.m.-  PST  staff  meeting 
Topics  for  W10  are 
handed  in 


COB:  W8  report 
COB.  W8  session 


COB:  W9  report 
COB:  W9  session  designs 


MONDAY  | 

TUESDAY  | 

THURSDAY  ! 

FRIDAY 

Asssssmsnt  of  PCT*4  progress  (ACT Ft,  technics!,  X-cuttur* 

1) 

• 1 p.m.-  PC,  PST 

♦ Check  in  by  PCTs 

• 11  a.m.  * PST  staff  1 

• COB:  W10  report 

staff  meeting 

meeting 

• COB:  W10  session 

• ‘Common 

• Topics  for  W11  are 

designs 

evaluation*  a.m  - 

handed  in 

lang.  p.m.  - tech. 

• Coordinators'  written 

(W8  & 9;  on 

report  on  evaluation  of 

flipcharts) 

training  W8  and  9 

1 9 

• TEFL  SBD  PCTs  on  site 

• TEFL,  SBD  PCT s on  site 

2 1 

visits 

visits 

20 

22 

23 

ACTFL  j 

• 1 p.m  - PC.  PST 

Progress  interviews 

• COB:  W11  report 

staff  meeting 

• Check  in:  PCTs 

• 1 1 a m - PST  staff  meeting 

• COB:  W11  session 

(open) 

are  handed  out 

« Topics  for  Wi 2 are 

designs 

• ‘Common 

final  evaluation 

handed  in 

evaluation"  a.m.  - 

forms 

• Coordinators  present 

lang  p.m.  - tech 

reports  of  ‘common 

fWlO.  on 

evaluation*  (on  flipcharts) 

flipcharts) 

29 

26 

27 

2 8 

30 

Sept. 
Week  12 


j ACTFL 

• 1 p m - PC.  PST 

sta*f  meeting 

2 

3 

30  31  /1 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 

WRITING  LESSON  PLANS 


This  information  has  been  adapted  from  two  Peace  Corps-developed  teacher  training  texts: 
Teaching  English  to  Large  Multi-Level  Classes  and  the  Language  Training  Reference  Manual . 

A lesson  plan  is  a written  display  of  what  will  happen  in  the 
classroom  on  a given  day,  including  all  the  input  to  be 
covered,  the  activities  that  will  be  used  to  present  it,  the 
order  in  which  the  activities  will  be  presented,  and  the 
approximate  time  allotted  for  each  activity.  Fhe  lesson  plan 
is  a way  to  keep  track  of  all  the  language  skills  you  are 
planning  to  teach  from  one  day  to  the  next.  It  is  also  a way  to 
ensure  that  specific  learning  strategies  and  styles  and  aspects 
of  the  language-learning  methods  are  incorporated  into  your 
training  program.  Lesson  plans  are  put  in  a written  format  so 
that  Training  Coordinators  can  be  sure  of  continuity  from  day 
to  day,  from  level  to  level,  and  from  Trainer  to  Trainer.  For 
these  reasons,  lesson  plans  in  a training  program  should  be 
written  up  in  a standardized  format. 

Depending  on  how  completely  developed  your  materials  are, 
you  may  have  already  divided  vour  student  text  up  into 
lesson-length  units  that  can  be  presented  and  practiced 
within  the  particular  time-frame  you  have  for  your  program. 
In  most  cases,  however,  posts  are  piloting  newly  developed 
materials,  teachers  are  trying  out  different  techniques  for 
presentation  and  practice,  or  classes  need  additional  practice 
activities  to  supplement  what  has  already  been  developed. 
Therefore,  the  materials  you  have  developed  will  provide 
the  content  of  the  lesson,  but  not  necessarily  specify  all  the 
practice  activities  that  the  lesson  plan  will  contain. 

There  are  three  steps  involved  in  makmg  lesson  plans: 

• fitting  competencies  and  language  skills  into  instructional 
units  ; 

• choosing  appropriate  activities  to  review,  present, 
practice,  applv,  and  evaluate  each  competency;  and 

• collecting,  saving,  and  sharing  instructional  materials. 


THREE  STEPS 
INVOLVED  IN 
MAKING  LESSON 
PLANS 


WHAT  IS  A 
LESSON  PLAN 
AND  WHY  DO  WE 
NEED  THEM? 


4 MAT  LESSON 
PLAN  FORMAT 


THE  FOUR  STEPS 
IN  THE  4MAT 
CYCLE 


1.  MOTIVATION 


Peace  Corps  recommends  The  4MAT  Lesson  Plan,  a particular 
format  for  lesson  plans  that  takes  to  account  the  adult 
learning  cycle  and  different  learning  style-preferences. 
Developed  by  Bernice  McCarthy,  it  is  based  on  the  Learning 
Cycle  and  learning  style  needs.  There  is  more  information  on 
learning  styles,  and  a more  detailed  rationale  for  this 
approach  included  in  Section  5 (Principles  of  Language 
Teaching  and  Learning)  and  Section  6 (Ongoing  Language 
Learning)  of  this  Resource  Kit.  You  may  want  to  review  that 
information  in  conjunction  with  this  discussion  of  Lesson  Plans, 
as  you  will  want  to  be  familiar  with  the  terminology  and 
concepts  of  the  4MAT  system. 

The  4MAT  cycle  can  be  used  to  organize  daily  lessons,  theme- 
based  units,  or  long-term  planning.  To  develop  a theme-based 
unit,  for  example,  take  a single  theme  and  develop  four 
sessions  on  that  theme.  Each  of  the  four  sessions  corresponds  to 
a step  in  the  Learning  Cycle,  and  each  session  focuses  on  the 
strengths  of  one  of  the  four  learning  style  types.  The  four  steps 
in  the  cycle  are: 

• Motivation 

• Information 

• Practice 

• Application 

Each  step  in  the  cycle  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  whole 
unit.  Each  step  builds  on  and  expands  the  materials  of  the 
previous  one.  Some  practitioners  recommend  devoting  one 
lesson  to  each  step  in  the  cycle,  but  you  can  adapt  this  . You 
may  need  to  try  to  fit  all  four  steps  into  one  fifty-minute 
lesson.  But  it  may  be  easier  to  fit  all  four  steps  into  a "double” 
lesson.  Alternatively,  some  teachers  expand  certain  steps, 
and  may  in  some  cases  spend  two  hours  on  the  practice  step. 
The  final  decision  is  up  to  you.  We  can  only  say  that  a 
practical  rule  of  thumb  is  one  lesson  for  each  step  in  ihe  cycle. 
The  important  thing  to  remember  is  the  flow  and  sequence  of 
the  Learning  Cycle  itself.  As  long  as  you  follow  that,  the 
timing  can  be  altered  to  suit  your  needs  and  the  needs  of  your 
students.  Let's  look  at  each  of  the  steps  in  turn. 

In  this  step,  provide  a concrete  experience  and  shift 
gradually  from  Concrete  Experience  to  Reflective 
Observation.  AD  of  the  students  start  here,  but  this  first  step 
appeals  most  to  imaginative  learners.  Your  role  as  the 
teacher  is  to  motivate,  to  engage  your  students  and  aHow 
them  to  enter  into  the  experience  being  introduced.  Then 
students  are  given  Die  opportunity  to  reflect  on  that 
experience.  The  activities  which  can  be  used  in  this  step 
include  problem-posing,  presenting  a poem,  reading  an  excerpt 
from  a book,  looking  at  pictures,  discussing  experiences, 
an.sweruig  questionnaires,  listening  to  songs,  or  describing  a 
picture. 


• * , 

\ i i \ 


2.  INFORMATION 


3.  PRACTICE 


4.  APPLICATION 


TEACHER/ 
STUDENT  ROLES 
AND  THE  ADULT 
LEARNING  CYCLE 


In  this  step,  students  shift  from  Reflective  Observation  to 
Abstract  Conceptualization.  All  of  the  students  work  through 
this  step,  but  this  second  step  appeals  most  to  analytic 
learners.  Your  role  is  to  inform,  to  move  your  students  from 
specific  personal  reality  to  the  theoretical,  and  to  an 
understanding  of  abstract  concepts. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  students  link  their  subjective 
experience  in  the  Motivation  Stage  with  the  content  at  hand. 
The  activities  used  in  this  step  include  explanations  of 
grammatical  rules,  mechanical  drills,  vocabulary  expansion, 
and  presentation  of  new  concepts  through  diagrams,  tables 
and  charts. 

In  this  step,  students  shift  from  Abstract  Conceptualization  to 
Active  Experimentation.  This  third  step  appeals  most  to 
common  sense  learners.  Your  role  is  to  coach,  to  organize 
materials  and  activities  so  that  your  students  can  test  their 
understanding  of  what  they  have  learned.  They  have  been 
taught  skills  and  concepts  and  now  they  are  asked  to 
manipulate  materials  based  on  those  skills  and  concepts. 
Students  are  then  given  the  opportunity  to  extend  what  they 
have  learned  through  selecting  and  individualizing  their 
own  experiments  and  manipulations.  The  activities  used  in 
this  step  include  worksheets,  pair  work,  small  group  work, 
project  planning,  writing,  creating  cartoons,  case  studies, 
keeping  records,  polling  classmates,  formulating  questions  on 
a text  for  others  to  answer.  Usually  these  practice  activities 
should  shift  from  very  controlled  sorts  of  exercises  to  more 
open-ended,  creative  activities. 

Here  students  shift  from  Active  Experimentation  to  Concrete 
Experience.  All  of  the  students  continue  to  finish  the  cycle 
together,  but  this  fourth  step  appeals  most  to  dynamic 
learners.  Your  role  is  to  evaluate  and  mediate.  Students  are 
required  to  apply  and  refine  in  a personal  way  what  they 
have  learned  and  then  to  share  with  others.  The  activities 
in  this  step  include  doing  community  contact  assignments 
outside  of  class;  gathering  information  for  projects  and 
implementing  project  plans;  sharing  the  results  of  that 
information  gathering  work;  and  reporting  back  to  th'.  class  on 
a project. 

As  you  can  see,  the  role  of  the  teacher  and  students  switches 
in  the  learning  cycle. 

• In  the  first  step,  the  teacher  takes  a lead  role,  planning  the 
experience  as  well  as  the  reflective  discussion  that  follows. 

• In  the  second  quadrant,  the  teacher  teaches,  linking  the 
experience  and  reflection  into  the  concepts  to  be  taught  and 
then  teaching  the  required  skills  and  concepts. 

• Don't  worn'  if  you  seem  to  be  center  stage  in  these  two  steps. 
You  are  supposed  to  be.  You  are  giving  your  students  what  the 


( 
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linguist  Stephen  Krashen  calls  "comprehensible  input."  This 
means  giving  your  students  the  chance  to  hear  the  language  in 
a context  they  understand.  So  long  as  they  can  tolerate  some 
ambiguity,  understand  the  gist  of  what  you  say,  and  follow 
the  main  ideas,  everything  is  okay.  Their  productive  level  in 
the  target  language  is  not  expected  to  be  as  high  as  their 
receptive  level.  And  it  is  the  receptive  level  that  you  are 
catering  to  in  the  first  half  of  the  cycle. 

• In  the  third  and  fourth  steps,  the  students  take  the 
initiative  and  take  possession  of  the  skills  and  concepts  they 
have  learned.  They  try  them  out  for  themselves  and  share 
with  each  other  the  results  of  the  learning  cycle.  This  is 
where  you  step  back  and  leave  room  for  groups  and 
individuals  to  play  with  the  language. 


OTHER  SYSTEMS 
OF  LESSON  PLAN 
DESIGN 


In  addition  to  the  basic  design  of  the  4MAT  lesson  plan,  you 
may  also  want  to  consider  five  other  features  that  most  lesson 
plans  share.  These  features  correspond  t^  more  '’traditional" 
descriptions  of  lesson-planning,  and  so  might  initially  be 
more  accessible  to  teachers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
assumptions  about  the  adult  learning  cycle  and  learning  styles 
that  form  the  basis  for  the  4MAT  lesson  design,  however,  as 
you  can  see,  they  adapt  very  easily  to  the  4MAT  concept 


ACTIVITIES  THAT 
REVIEW  PREVIOUS 
MATERIAL 


In  traditional  classrooms  as  well  as  competency-based  ones 
review  is  an  indispensable  daily  component  of  a competency- 
based  lesson  plan.  It  is  particularly  important  to  learners 
with  weak  memory  abilities.  Also,  regular  "recycling"  of 
comprehensible  input  creates  a richer  language  environment, 
which  is  essential  in  language  acquisition. 


There  are  two  usual  review  contexts  that  can  vary  according 
to  the  assessed  needs  of  the  learners:  one  at  the  beginning  of 
the  class,  for  previously  introduced  material,  and  one  near 
the  end,  for  more  general  review,  possibly  including  a brief 
summing  up  of  the  day’s  lesson.  In  4MAT  lesson  plans,  review 
activities  are  usually  integrated  into  the  Motivation  Stage. 
Such  a review,  of  course,  covers  competencies  from  the 
previous  day  or  days. 


ACTIVITIES  THAT  This  typically  corresponds  to  the  Information  Stage  in  the 

4MAT  cycle,  but  can  also  serve  as  Motivation  as  well.  The  new 
input  must  be  presented  in  a clear  and  engaging  way.  This  can 
be  done  by  means  of  a dialogue,  monologue,  passage  to  read, 
object  for  examination,  and  many  other  ways.  This  part  of  the 
class  includes  presentation  of  much  of  the  vocal  ularv  listed  in 
the  competency  outline. 


ACTIVITIES  THAT 
PRACTICE 


ACTIVITIES  THAT 
APPLY 


ACTIVITIES  THAT 
EVALUATE 


OTHER 
IMPORTANT 
FEATURES  OF 
LESSON 
PLANNING 


This  Practice  Stage  often  takes  up  the  majority  of  the  lesson 
time.  Competency-based  curricula  move  into  communicative 
activities  gradually  enough  to  give  learners  plenty  of  time  to 
grasp  new  skills,  but  quickly  enough  to  ensure  that  most 
practice  is  meaning-based  and  organized  around 
communicative  tasks.  If  drills  are  used,  this  is  one  place  they 
would  occur.  This  is  also  a place  for  "total  physical  response" 
activities,  pair  work,  or  individual  exercises. 

These  Application  Stage  tasks  can  occur  both  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom.  Learners  need  an  opportunity  to  experiment  with 
the  newly  presented  forms  in  less  controlled  activities  so  they 
can  apply  what  they  have  just  seen  and  heard  and  integrate 
it  with  vocabulary  and  patterns  they  have  already  acquired. 
Activities  that  apply  a competency's  language  skills  are 
many  and  varied  and  include  community  assignments, 
problem-solving  tasks,  writing  opportunities,  interviews,  and 
doing  skits. 

Competency-based  curricula  should  provide  regular 
opportunities  to  evaluate  learner  progress  in  mastering  the 
competencies  that  form  the  training  objectives.  In 
competency-based  evaluation,  unlike  in  the  traditional, 
grammar-based  curricj1um,  the  criterion  is  not  simply 
correctness,  but  communicative  competence  and,  specifically, 
the  ability  to  perform  the  competencies.  Therefore,  standard 
features  of  traditional  classroom  testing,  such  as  giving 
grades,  imposing  strict  time  limits,  and  encouraging 
competition  among  learners,  are  not  found  in  competency- 
based  evaluation. 

We  discuss  competency-based  assessment  in  Section  7 of  this 
Resource  Kit.  Refer  to  that  section  for  how  to  use  various 
classroom  activities  for  assessment  purposes.  However, 
informal  classroom  assessment  occurs  whenever  a teacher 
analyzes  or  evaluates  student  responses  for  accuracy  or  to 
know  if  the  class  can  move  on  to  another  stage  of  the  lesson,  so 
this  informal  evaluation  process  can  also  be  combined  writh 
:the  Application  Stage  or  precede  it. 

In  addition  to  the  design  principles  discussed  above, 
experienced  language  teachers  should  also  be  aware  of  the 
affective  needs  of  the  students  as  well,  and  accordingly  tal  e 
these  other  features  into  account  as  they  design  their 
teaching  plan: 

• how  to  begin  and  end  a class, 

• how  to  plan  for  breaks,  and 

• how  to  ensure  that  the  bulk  of  class  time  is  spent  speaking 
the  language,  not  speaking  about  the  language. 


WARM-UP  AND 
CLOSING  ACTIVITY 


BREAKS 


SELECTING 
ACTIVITIES  FOR 
LESSON  PLANS 


1.  WHICH  ACTIVITIES 
BEST  ILLUSTRATE 
THE  CONTENT  OF 
THE  LESSON? 


A warm-up  activity  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  class  and 
a closing  activity  takes  place  at  the  end.  The  warm-up  gives 
Trainees  a chance  to  become  ready  and  willing  to  plunge  into 
the  day's  activities,  by  means  of  such  techniques  as  a brief 
question-and-answer  period,  a reference  to  the  previous  day's 
high  points,  a commentary  on  the  weather  or  news,  or  playing 
a song  on  a cassette.  The  closing  activity  should  leave  the 
class  with  an  upbeat  spirit  and  sense  of  camaraderie,  perhaps 
by  means  of  a group  activity.  When  possible,  it  should  build 
confidence  in  using  the  new  competency  under  study. 

It's  equally  important  to  allow  time  for  Trainees  to  take 
regular  breaks  during  an  extended  lesson.  This  is  a good 
policy,  especially  when  teaching  older  learners.  When 
possible,  teachers  should  let  learners  know  when  their  breaks 
will  occur.  If  learners  know  they  can  count  on  a certain  time 
for  a break,  they  can  relax  more  and  thus  concentrate  better. 

Of  course,  if  an  instructor  notices  that  Trainees  are  too  restless 
or  tired  to  learn  on  a given  day,  he  or  she  may  want  to  give 
the  break  earlier,  and,  contrarily,  if  they  become  engrossed  in 
an  activity  at  break  time,  he  or  she  may  want  to  delay  the 
break  a bit. 

Many  language  educators  believe  that  much  language  is 
learned  through  "acquisition",  i.e.,  by  using  the  language  to 
do  tasks,  rather  than  focusing  on  the  language  itself.  This 
leads  us  to  an  important  question:  How  can  you  put  acquisition 
activities  in  a dominant  role  in  your  lesson  plan? 

The  answer:  by  devoting  most  of  the  class  time  to  activities 
that  will  use  language  and  develop  communication— games, 
role  playing,  group  discussions,  pair  work,  problems  to  solve, 
listening  tasks— and  devoting  less  class  time  to  formal 
learning  activities-error  correction,  grammar,  pronunciation, 
spelling,  etc. 

The  detailed  work  of  writing  lesson  plans  begins  now.  First, 
you  look  over  the  amount  of  time  you  have  allotted  to  each 
part  of  the  competency  in  the  lesson  plan  outline.  Then,  you 
can  choose  appropriate  activities  to  convey  the  contents  of 
the  competency.  You  can  best  do  this  by  asking  the  following 
three  questions  as  you  select  activities: 

When  vou  begin  to  look  over  activities  that  might  be  included 
in  a lesson  plan,  your  first  consideration  should  be  which 
activities  can  best  illustrate  the  content  of  the  lesson,  or 
input,  you  have  decided  to  include.  Many  kinds  of  activities 
are  available  to  you.  Some  can  be  found  among  the  activities 
we  have  described  Section  5 (Principles  of  Learning  and 
Teaching)  of  this  Resource  Kit,  as  well  as  in  many  places  on 
the  CD  ROM. 


2.  WHICH  ACTIVITIES 
BEST  ADDRESS  THE 
LEARNING  STYLES  OF 
YOUR  TRAINEES? 


3.  WHICH  ACTIVITIES 
LOWER  PRESSURE 
AND  FRUSTRATION  ? 


FEATURES  OF  A 
BALANCED 
LESSON  PLAN 


DETERMINING) 

WHAT 

MATERIALS  ARE 
NEEDED 

OTHER  THINGS 
TO  REMEMBER  IN 
DEVELOPING 
LESSON  PLANS 


A second  consideration  is  to  address  the  learning  styles  of  your 

Trainees.  You  will  want  to  varv  the  activities  as  much  as 

✓ 

possible  among  learning  strategies  identified  in  Section  5 and 
elsewhere  in  this  Manual.  The  creative  lesson-plan  writer 
will  choose  techniques  and  methods  that  address  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  various  kinds  of  learners. 

Finally,  the  lesson  plan  should  be  designed  with  the  goal  of 
minimizing  stress  and  nervousness.  Your  commitment  to 
removing  pressure,  embarrassment,  and  frustration  from  the 
classroom  environment  will  influence  the  final  st  ection  of 
activities. 

A balanced  lesson  plan  should  have: 

• receptive  and  productive  activities  (receptive  ones  should 
predominate  in  the  opening  weeks), 

• hali-group,  small-group,  pair,  and  individual  activities, 

• auditory-,  kinesthetic-  and  visual-mode  activities, 

• inductive  and  deductive  activities,  and 

• activities  that  appeal  to  a variety  of  learning  styles  and 
strategies. 

The  last  thing  to  do  is  to  go  through  the  completed  lesson  plan 
and  take  stock  of  all  the  materials  you  will  need  to  perform 
the  lesson.  List  these  materials  at  the  top  of  the  lesson  plan 
outline  in  the  space  provided  for  materials. 

• Always  make  sure  that  your  brief  lesson  plan  notations  will 
still  make  sense  wTien  you  look  at  the  lesson  plan  months 
later  for  the  next  training  cycle.  Be  sure  to  write  the  current 
date  and  note  material  to  be  reviewed  from  a previous 
competency  in  pencil  on  the  lesson  plan  so  that  they  can  be 
erased  when  dates  and  review  items  change. 

• Jot  down  some  comments  on  strong  points  and  weaknesses  the 
back  of  the  lesson  plan,  or  on  a separate  piece  of  paper  to  be 
filed  with  the  lesson  plan,  the  same  day  you  teach  the  lesson. 
This  w’ill  make  it  easier  for  you  when  you  come  back  to  revise 
it  later. 

• When  you  finish  filling  in  the  lesson  plan  form,  you  can  go 
back  to  vour  competency  outline  and  fill  in  the  area  called 
’Activities.”  You  will  then  have  completed  both  the 
competency  outline  and  the  lesson  plan  and  be  able  to  use 
them  efficiently  in  future  training  cycles. 

• One  final  note:  It  is  entirely  possible  to  teach  several 
competencies  in  one  day,  especially  if  they  are  simple  and 
interrelated;  it  is  also  possible  to  teach  only  part  of  a 
competency  in  one  day  if  it  is  difficult. 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


SAMPLE  LESSON  PLAN 
FORMATS 


Lesson  plans  can  take  many  formats.  The  first  of  these  two  examples  was  developed  by  Peace 
Corps  Nepal  to  help  teachers  design  lesson  plans.  It  consists  of  two  lesson  plan  formats  with 
questions  to  guide  teachers  as  they  design  lessons.  The  second  is  the  form  used  by  teachers  in 
Ecuador  to  record  their  daily  lessons.  There  are  other  samples  of  lesson  plan  formats  in  Section 
5 (Principles  of  Learning  and  Teaching) , and  on  the  CD-ROM  that  accor  ‘panies  this  Resource 
Kit. 


Objectives 

SAMPLE  LESSON  PLAN  FORMAT 

What  will  the  students  be  able  to  do  at  the  end  of  the 

session  ? 

Procedures: 

What  steps  will  lead  to  attaining  the  objectives? 

Directions: 

’ Review  / warm-up 
’ Presentation 

* Practice 

* Application 
’ Activities 

’ Evaluation  / Feedback 

What  will  1 need  to  say  in  order  for  the  learners  to 

Time  factors: 

understand  and  carry  out  the  activities  ? 

Approximately  how  much  time  will  be  spent  on  the  different 

Materials: 

activities. 

What  will  be  needed  in  order  to  carry  out  the  lesson  ? 

SAMPLE  LESSON  PLAN 


Date 

Time 


Topic:  

Objectives: 


Warm-up  Review:  * Climate  setting 

* Make  linkage  with  previous  lesson. 

Presentation:  * What  must  they  understand  ? 

* What  are  the  purposes  of  my  activities  ? 

* How  long  will  each  activity  take  ? 

Practice:  * How  will  they  practice  ? 

* What  are  the  purposes  of  my  activities  ? 

* How  long  will  each  activity  take  ? 

Application:  * What  Trainees  can  do  with  language  ? 

* What  activities  will  be  suitable  to  the  Trainees 
to  use  the  language  they  learned. 

Materials:  What  materials  do  I need  ? 

* For  teacher  use 

* For  the  trainees  use 

Task:  What  could  the  Trainees  do  after  I taught  the  lesson  ? 

Feedback:  * I want  to  know  how  this  session  is  received. 

* Is  my  demonstration  clear  ? 

* Do  they  have  suggestions  that  will  help  me  to 
improve  my  delivery  ? 
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PLAN  SEMANAL  DE  CLASE 


(Este  plan  debe  ser  completado  diariamente  y puesto  en  un  lugar 
visible,  en  caso  de  ausencia  del  profesor  o simplemente  si  Ana  desea 
saber  que  se  esta  desarrollando) 

SEMANA  : Aspirantes: 

IDIOMA  : 1 

PROFESOR:  2 

3 

TOPICO/UNIDAD:  

I.  INTRODUCTION: 

1 . Saludos 

2.  Conversacion  dirigida  con  objetivo(secuencial) 

3.  Repaso  del  material  anterior 

4.  Correction  de  tareas 

5.  Enunciar  el  objetivo  de  la  clase  del  di'a  (aunque  la  clase  fuera  de 
repaso  o clase  de  conversacion) 

II.  ACTIVIDADES: 

Temas  desarrollados:  (Incluir  aqui  material  nuevo  y/o  material  de  repaso. 
Indicar  el  di'a  en  que  fue  desarrollado). 


III.  PUNTOS  GRAMATICALES. 


IV.  TECNICAS./EJERCICIOS./SITUACIONES/TEMAS  DE 
CONVERSACION. 


V.  TAREAS  ASIGNADAS.  (incluir  aqui  tareas  asignadas  del  libro  o de  otro 
material,  actividades  fuera  de  la  clase,  u otro  tipo  de  tarea  asignada). 


VI.  CHARLA:  (No  olvidar  dar  retroalimentacion  despues  de  la  charla). 

Tema: 

Comentarios: 


VII.  ESTRATEGIAS  PARA  SEGUIR  APRENDiENDO 


VIII.OBSERVACION:  (incluir  aqui  comentarios  generates,  topicos/objetivos 
para  la  proxima  semana,  cambio  de  estudiantes,  comentarios  relevantes 
para  el  proximo  profesor.) 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


ACTIVITIES  THAT  INTEGRATE 
OTHER  COMPONENTS 

Language  Coordinators  have  identified  language  practice  activities  that  are  especially  useful 
for  integrating  language  content  with  the  technical  and  cross-cultural  training  that  also  makes 
up  the  PST. 


INTEGRATING 
LANGUAGE  AND 
CULTURE 


• Homestay  Preparation 

- informing  host  family  about  going  out;  greetings  & taking 
leave;  Qs  to  elicit  personal  information 

• Homestay  Activities  & Assignments 

- interviewing  family  members;  learning  local  songs,  games, 
sports,  and  dances. 

• Asking  About  Local  Customs 

- courting  / dating;  marriage;  wake  / vigil/ funeral 

• Simulations  For  Practice  And  Assessment 

- market  / stores;  homestay;  office 

• Cultural  Tours 

- historical  & religious  sites 

• Critical  Incidents 

- family  members  relationships;  community  relationship 
(social  structure) 

• Role  Plays 

- homestay  situation  e.g.  eating.;  making  courtesy  calls 

• Hands-On  Activities 

- working  with  farmers,  fishermen,  craftsmen,  cooks, 
seamstresses,  musicisabs,  artists,  etc. 


INTEGRATING  • Use  Of  The  Daily  Learn  _ig  Cycle 

LANGUAGE  AND  principles  for  technical  competencies 
TECHNICAL  • Presentations 

- demonstrating  a technical  process;  explaining  a technical 
process 

• List  Of  Technical  Terms  From  The  Technical  Coordinator 

• Site  Visit  Assignments 


INTEGRATING 
LANGUAGE  WITH 
BOTH  TECHNICAL 
AND  CULTURE 


• Conducting  Simple  Communitv  Surveys 

- using  procedures  based  on  participatory  rural  appraisal  and 
other  such  tools. 

• Cross  Culture  Communitv  Development 

- (CCCD-  Nepal  model). 


TIPS 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


TIPS  FOR  INTEGRATING 
LANGUAGE  WITH  OTHER 
SECTORS 

Language  Coordinators  have  developed  this  list  of  suggestions  to  help  you  integrate  your 
language  activities  with  other  sectors. 

• Organize  a meeting  before  PST  with  different 
Coordinators. 

• Get  from  them  a list  of  technical  words  that  will  be  part  of 
the  Survival  Kit. 

• Also  get  a list  of  the  Technical,  Cross-Culture  sessions  and 
competencies. 

• Ask  for  any  pictures  or  books  that  could  help  trainers  to 
write  material. 

• Design  and  plan  with  other  components.  This  will  help 
you  to  know  when  Trainees  have  lessons. 

• Develop  a schedule  of  training  events  that  involve 
everyone  in  the  program  such  as  this  one: 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
Week  2:  Field  trip 

Week  4:  Language  Trainers  going  with  Trainees  in  field  work 
Week  5:  Cooking  Party 
Week  6:  Site  visit 
Week  8:  Field  trip 

INTEGRATION  • Keep  in  mind  that  in  a competency-based  curriculum,  each 

WITH  CULTURE  competency  provides  an  opportunity  for  integration  of 

language  with  culture.  Because  the  content  is  based  on  real 
situations,  learners  can  go  out  of  the  classroom  and  try  the 
language  in  the  actual  cultural  context. 

• Some  cultural  topics  (shamanism,  cultural  differences 
within  the  country,  role  of  women,  minority  groups)  may  be 
covered  through  talks  given  in  the  target  language. 


BEFORE 

TRAINING 

BEGINS 


• Visitors  can  be  invited  to  the  language  class  to  chat  with 
Trainees  informally  on  topics  of  high  interest.  Have  a visitor 
tell  a well-known  folk  tale  or  legend. 

• When  doing  community  language  tasks  or  carrying  out 
language  assignments  with  host  families,  PCVs  could  be 
asked  to  observe  cultural  behavior  and  norms. 

• Have  Trainees  learn  poems,  songs  and  jokes,  how  to  play 
popular  local  games  and  vocabulary  used  when  playing  them. 

• Dialogues  and  role  plays  should  emphasize  specific  aspects 
of  cultural  life,  social  norms,  customs,  etc. 

• Language  Coordinator  and  teachers  can  also  act  as  cross- 
cultural  trainers.  Their  role  is,  besides  facilitating  sessions,  to 
act  as  cultural  resource. 


INTEGRATE  ON 
WITH  HEALTH 
AND  SAFTEY 


INTEGRATION 
WITH  TECHNICAL 


• Several  Medical  sessions,  such  as,  nutrition,  harassment, 
and  reporting  an  emergency,  can  be  coordinated  with  the 
similar  language  classes.  Language  teachers  present  the 
vocabulary  necessary  for  the  respective  topic  in  a language 
session  before  the  integrated  one.  The  medical  session  can  be 
done  for  the  first  part  in  English  and  for  the  second  part  in 
target  language.  Role  plays  can  be  acted  out  in  the  target 
language. 

• Selected  teachers  may  participate  as 

interpreters /facilitators  in  the  technical  presentations  and 
sessions  and  field  trips. 

• Coordinate  with  the  schedule  for  technical  demonstrations. 


HOW  TO 
DEVELOP  A 
TECHNICAL 
LANGUAGE 
LESSON 


• The  technical  language  sessions  should  be  relatively  short, 
about  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour,  and  scheduled  about  once 
a week  on  average.  They  are  intended  to  complement  the 
technical  training  sectors  in  preparing  Trainees  to  work  in 
their  fields  and  also  to  provide  yet  another  change  of  pace 
from  the  normal  classroom  language  lessons. 

• In  these  sessions,  the  Trainees  are  divided  by  sector  and 
have  special  language  sessions  that  focus  on  the  technical 
language  and  vocabulary  necessary  for  the  T rainees  to  work  in 
their  specialized  field. 

• A typical  technical  language  lesson  begins  with  the 
Trainees  receiving  a list  of  new  vocabulary  words  relating  to 
some  aspect  of  their  field.  For  example,  the  SBDers  might 
have  banking  vocabulary,  the  EMVs  might  have  vocabulary 
about  natural  features  and  TEFLers  some  information  about 
the  school  system. 

• The  Trainees  go  over  the  vocabulary  and  ask  clarification 
questions,  then  the  Lis  have  some  short  exercises,  dialogues, 
role-plays,  etc.  to  check  the  Trainees’  understanding  of  the 
material. 

• Check  that  the  dialogues  and  role  plays  are  authentic.  Ask 
currently  serving  PCVs  or  APCDs  to  find  out  how  realistic  they 
are. 
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SAMPLES 

(FROM  THE 

FIELD 


ACTIVITY  TO  INTEGRATE 
LANGUAGE  AND  TECHNICAL 


This  activity  was  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Philippines  to  integrate  language  with  technical 
competencies.  Note  that  it  can  be  used  for  both  language  practice  and  as  an  assessment  activity 
as  well. 


Language-Technical  Presentations 

This  activity  may  sen/e  as  a culminating  activity  in  Pre-Service  Training  where  Trainees 
will  demonstrate  their  proficiency  in  their  target  language  by  presenting  a topic  in  their 
respective  sectors  in  the  target  language.  Audience  may  either  be  the  staff  or  the 
host  families.  Individual  or  group  presentations  may  be  done,  too. 

Procedures:  1.  At  language  orientation,  Trainees  are  informed  that  part  of  the 
assessment  process  will  be  a technical  presentation  in  the  target  language  before  the 
end  of  PST. 

2.  Three  weeks  before  the  end  of  PST,  Trainees  consult  with  their  Technical  Trainers 
as  to  a possible  topic  to  present. 

3.  Trainee  and  Technical  Trainer  will  develop  a 5-minute  presentation  on  the  chosen 
topic. 

4.  Trainee  and  language  instructor  will  work  on  translating  the  topic  into  the  target 
language,  prepare  visual  aids  , and  practice  the  text  for  proper  pronunciation  and 
intonation. 

5.  Trainees  will  practice  their  presentations  in  small  groups.  Instructor  will  give  Trainee 
feedback  on  T's  performance. 

6.  Trainees  make  presentations  in  the  last  week  of  PST. 

Possible  Topics:  Simulation  of  a Village  Meeting;  How  to  Prepare  an  A-Frame; 
Seedbed  Preparation;  Bio-Intensive  Gardening;  Constructing  Artificial  Reefs; 
Castrating  a Pig;  Conducting  Community  Surveys;  Constructing  a Ferrous  Cement 
Tank;  Repairing  Wells. 


THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


LANGUAGE  TRAINING  IN 
MULTILINGUAL  COUNTRIES 


DIFFERENT 
SOLUTIONS  FOR 
DIFFERENT 
SITUATIONS 


Many  countries  where  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  serve  are  multi- 
lingual, but  from  the  perspective  of  designing  a language 
program,  they  fall  into  three  categories: 

• countries  with  several  regional  languages, 

• countries  with  linguistic  diversity  bridged  by  a strong 
national  language,  and 

• countries  where  most  people  need  to  speak  at  least  two 
languages. 


COUNTRIES  WITH  Looking  at  the  first  categorv,  we  find  countries  where  five  or 
SEVERAL  more  languages  may  be  spoken,  but  there  is  no  one  language 

REGIONAL  that  everyone  speaks,  or  the  common  language  is  English.  In 

LANGUAGES  these  countries,  such  as  Uganda  and  Micronesia,  Trainees 

learn  the  language  used  in  the  geographic  area  of  their 
assignment.  This  multiple  language  situation  presents 
ambiguities  and  problems  for  program  design:  How  can 
homestay  be  structured  so  that  Trainees  are  not  speaking 
English  with  their  host  families?  How  important  is  the 
"local"  language  anyway?  How  can  PC  Vs  be  motivated  to 
learn  Language  X when  so  many  people  around  them  speak 
good  English?  Training  programs  in  Namibia  and  Uganda 
have  also  had  to  wrestle  with  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
which  language  to  teach  to  whom,  when  it  is  not  always  clear 
early  on  where  a Trainee  will  eventually  be  assigned. 


COUNTRIES  WITH 

LINGUISTIC 

DIVERSITY 

BRIDGED  BY  A 

STRONG 

NATIONAL 

LANGUAGE 


In  a number  of  other  countries,  a lingua  franca  has  been 
adopted,  and  Trainees  need  only  learn  the  one  language.  In 
Papua  New  Guinea,  for  example,  there  is  a huge  number  of 
languages,  each  with  a relatively  small  number  of  native 
speakers.  As  a result,  Tok  Pisin,  a creole  language,  is  used  by 
most  people  as  a means  of  communicating  with  others  outside 
their  language  group,  and  has  become  the  mother  tongue  tor 
many.  It  is  this  language  that  Peace  Corps  teaches  to 
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Trainees.  The  situation  may  not  always  be  so  clear.  In  some 
instances  PC  Vs  may  be  trained  in  only  the  national  lingua 
franca,  but  may  later  find  they  need  the  local  language 
because  they  are  working  with  a relatively  disenfranchised 
population,  e.g.,  women,  out-of-school  youth,  or  farmers.  In 
these  cases,  the  PST  language  program  may  need  to  be  re- 
designed, or  a language  1ST  must  be  organized. 


COUNTRIES 
WHERE  MOST 
PEOPLE  NEED  TO 
SPEAK  AT  LEAST 
TWO  LANGUAGES 


Most  problematic  for  Peace  Corps,  though,  is  the  third 
category:  posts  that  are  bilingual.  Nearly  thirty  posts  fit 
this  description.  People  in  these  countries  may  speak  a 
national  language  or  the  language  of  a former  colonizer, 
(usually  for  purposes  of  government,  education  or  trade),  but 
they  retain  the  use  of  their  still  widelv-spoken  mother 
tongue  for  day-to-day  communication.  This  situation  holds 
for  virtually  all  Francophone  and  Lusophone  posts  in  Africa, 
at  least  five  posts  in  Inter-America,  and  a number  of  former 
soviet  republics,  particularly  those  in  central  Asia,  where 
the  non-Russian  languages  have  had  little  foothold  in 
educational  institutions  for  generations.  As  a result.  Peace 
Corps  teaches  two  languages  to  newly  arrived  Trainees  in 
these  countries. 

Training  designs  at  these  “two-language"  posts  vary  because 
of  several  factors. 

• The  first  is  the  relative  ease  of  the  languages  involved, 
which  affects  how  much  time  must  be  spent  on  each  language 
in  training.  In  Suriname,  for  example,  rapid  progress  can  be 
made  in  the  national  creole,  Sranan  Tongo,  so  after  just  a few 
weeks.  Trainees  can  begin  working  on  their  second  language, 
which  may  be  another  creole  or  a rather  difficult  indigenous 
Indian  language,  such  as  Trio.  During  the  PST,  the  first 
language  can  be  maintained  through  contact  with  the 
homestav  family  and  the  community  surrounding  the  training 
site,  while  the  second  language  is  being  studied  intensively  in 
the  classroom.  If  the  two  languages  are  unrelated  to  each 
other  and  are  both  difficult  for  speakers  of  English,  such  as 
Uzbek  and  Russian,  at  least  three  other  factors  need  to  be 
considered. 

• A second  factor  is  the  relative  importance  of  each  language 
for  each  Volunteer  assignment  and  living  situation.  For 
example,  in  the  Philippines,  although  the  national 
language,  Tagalog,  may  be  critical  on  some  islands,  it  may 
have  little  importance  for  Volunteers  serving  in  remote  island 
communities.  In  Ghana,  some  survival  Twi  is  useful  for  all 
PCVs,  but  Volunteers  have  the  greater  need  for  fluency  in  the 
local  language  of  their  assignment.  This  factor  may  have  an 
impact  on  the  balance  of  emphasis  between  two  languages  for 
different  Trainees  at  the  post.  A way  to  structure  the  program 
in  this  situation,  then,  is  to  provide  only  an  introductory 


course  in  one  language,  using  this  time  to  mull  over  site 
placements,  while  Trainees  demonstrate  their  language 
learning  aptitude  and  discover  their  own  learning  styles. 

After  site  assignments  have  been  determined,  some  Trainees 
may  continue  in  the  first  language  while  others  tackle  a 
second  one. 

• If  both  languages  are  important,  which  is  frequently  the 
case  in  countries  where  French  or  Spanish  is  spoken,  posts  may 
extend  the  PST  and/or  divide  the  training  time  equally. 
Alternatively,  posts  may  set  a proficiency  standard  which 
Trainees  must  meet  before  moving  into  a local  language 
(though  a rigid  standard  is  impossible  to  maintain).  In  some 
of  these  posts,  there  has  been  an  effort  to  recruit  fluent 
speakers  of  Spanish  or  French,  so  that  these  Trainees  can 
concentrate  on  the  local  language  exclusively.  In  still  other 
posts,  the  majority  of  the  training  time  may  be  spent  on  the 
national  language,  but  the  final  three  weeks  are  devoted  to 
the  local  languages,  and  during  this  time.  Trainees  must  learn 
and  demonstrate  skills  for  self-directed  learning,  which  may 
have  been  introduced  earlier.  There  would  probably  be 
follow-up  language  ISTs  in  all  of  these  situations. 

• Finally,  the  political  or  social  status  of  the  language  is 
another  factor  to  be  considered.  Government  language  policy 
or  general  stigmatization  of  the  language  may  discourage  the 
teaching  of  a language  of  a former  colonizer.  For  example, 
although  it  may  be  useful  to  be  able  to  speak  Afrikaans  or 
Russian  in  some  posts,  it  may  be  impossible  for  Peace  Corps 
there  to  announce  publicly  that  it  is  offering  instruction  in 
these  languages.  (A  somewhat  similar  situation  can  exist  in 
creole-speaking  posts  where  the  most  widely  spoken  language 
is  held  in  low  regard,  particularly  among  the  educated,  who 
may  consider  the  creole  as  a ’hroken”  form  of  English  or 
French,  for  example.)  The  status  factor  may  be  strong  enough 
to  rule  out  training  in  one  language  during  PST,  leaving  it  up  to 
individual  Volunteers  to  assess  the  importance  of  the 
language  at  their  sites  and  find  tutors  there,  if  necessary. 

• In  all  two-language  posts,  it  is  important  to  help  Trainees 
develop  the  skills,  knowledge  and  strategies  to  continue 
working  on  the  language  after  Pre-Service  Training.  Current 
Peace  Corps  efforts  are  focusing  on  tutor  training,  materials 
development,  independent  learning  skills  development,  and 
1ST  design. 


TIPS 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


POINTS  TO  CONSIDER  IN 

MULTI-LANGUAGE 

ENVIRONMENTS 


Language  Coordinators  from  ECAM  countries  developed  this  useful  matrix  for  the  issues  you 
will  need  to  consider  if  your  post  is  involved  in  teaching  multiple  languages. 


1.  To  Decide  Upon 

2.  Take  Into  Consideration 

3.  Think  About 

• When  to  start  the  new 
language?: 

week  1 -OR-  middle  of 
training,  after  site  selection 

• Trainees  starting  with  2nd 
language  from  very  beginning 
won’t  be  able  to  function  in 
the  host  country  language 

• How  might  it  influence 
their  life  as  a PCV  and 
relationships  with  the 
HCNs? 

• Principles  of  Building  the 
Curriculum 

• Trainees  have  some  general 
knowledge 

about  1st  language  (survival); 
which  they  can  apply  to  the 
2nd  language 

• Psychological  impact  of 
starting  from  the  very 
beginning  again 

• Choosing  the  competencies 

• Needs  assessment 

• Advice  from  current  PC  Vs 

• Suggestions  from  APCD  & 
Tech.  Coord. 

• The  local  situation 
NOTE:  Basic  survival  2nd 
language  should  be  offered  to 
the  PCVs  as  an  option 

GROUPING  OF  STUDENTS 
DURING  PST 


FIVE  PRINCIPLES  Before  Pre-Service  Training  begins,  Language  Coordinators 

need  to  make  decisions  about  how  to  place  students  into 
groups  for  language  class.  First,  the  Coordinator  needs  to 
understand  the  purpose  of  grouping.  It  is  not  necessarily  the 
case  that  completely  homogeneous  grouping-putting  similar 
students  together-is  always  tire  most  beneficial  goal,  even  if 
it  were  reachable.  Students  who  differ  in  ago,  learning  style, 
area  of  technical  specialization  or  even  learning  rate  can 
learn  from  one  another,  and  a skillful  instructor  can  maximize 
learning  from  this  diversity.  On  the  other  hand,  no  instructor 
should  be  expected  to  develop  multiple  lesson  plans  because 
the  learners  in  one  group  have  such  diverse  needs  or  levels  of 
proficiency.  Students  are  grouped  in  order  to  provide  the  best 
learning  conditions  possible. 

Although  there  is  no  single  advisable  solution  to  the  issue, 
there  are  principles  to  be  observed.  The  following  five 
principles  should  be  followed  when  making  grouping 
decisions: 

In  French-  and  Spanish-speaking  posts,  many  Trainees  arrive 
with  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  language  and  need  to  be 
divided  by  proficiency  level.  In  many  of  these  posts,  the 
Peace  Corps  LPI  is  administered  for  this  purpose.  Such  a 
sophisticated,  formal  procedure  is  probably  not  necessary  for 
the  relatively  self-evident  discriminations  to  be  made  for 
placemen t-a  brief,  casual  chat  with  an  instructor  or  the 
Language  Coordinator  would  probably  reach  the  same  result. 
In  Mali,  newly  arrived  Trainees  simply  read  descriptors  of 
the  ACTFL  levels  and  were  able  to  place  themselves  in 
proficiency  level  groups  with  as  much  reliability  as  the 
formal  testing  procedure.  But  the  score  on  the  LPI  can  be  a 
useful  "benchmark"  to  use  when  measuring  later  progress,  so  it 
continues  to  be  used  for  learners  of  Spanish  and  French. 


1.  RESPECT  LARGE 
DIFFERENCES  IN 
PROFICIENCY  LEVEL 
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2.  RESPECT  LEARNER  By  offering  learners  a voice  in  grouping  decisions,  the 
PREFERENCES  Language  Coordinator  is  taking  a first  step  in  building 
learners'  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  own  learning. 
Although  honoring  all  learners'  wishes  may  be  impossible,  it 
should  not  be  too  incon  venient  to  consult  the  Trainees  formally 
or  informally  about  their  likes  and  dislikes.  A sample 
questionnaire  for  this  purpose  is  appended  here.  Asking 
Trainees  about  their  preferences  does  not  mean  that  staff 
have  completely  surrendered  grouping  decisions  to  the 
learners;  teachers,  the  Language  Coordinator  and  others 
should  be  a part  of  the  process  also. 


3.  RESPECT  For  At  least  some  of  the  time  during  PST,  and  for  much  of  the 
LEARNERS*  NEEDS  time  during  ISTs,  learners  can  be  grouped  according  to  what 

they  want  to  spend  time  on,  by  areas  that  need  remediation, 
or  by  technical  specialization.  In  other  words,  an  initial 
placement  grouping  does  not  have  to  be  the  only  grouping  used 
throughout  training. 


4.  USE  STYLE 
INVENTORIES  AND 
APTITUDE  TEST 
SCORES  VERY 
CAUTIOUSLY 


Grouping  by  learning  style  is  a tempting  option,  but  does  not 
necessarily  result  in  successful  groupings.  Results  of  learning 
style  inventories  such  as  the  Kolb  Inventory  may  not  be  very 
applicable  to  language  learning,  especially  in  the  unique 
Peace  Corps  conditions.  Learning  style  "types"  may  also  vary 
over  time  and  according  to  specific  tasks,  so  a single  inventory 
may  be  misleading.  If  using  a learning  style  inventory  as  a 
means  of  grouping.  Language  Coordinators  re  encouraged  to 
use  additional  means  as  well.  In  earlier  years.  Peace  Corps 
used  a version  of  the  Modem  Languc  ge  Aptitude  Test  to  group 
students  but  discontinued  it  when  Trainees  complained  of 
being  unfairly  labeled  and  "pigeon-holed,"  and  instru  tors 
found  that  Trainees'  actual  achievement  didn’t  match  the 
test's  predictions.  Unfortunately,  aptitude  testing  had  not 
reached  a point  that  it  could  reliably  identify  learners  of 
similar  learning  rates  and  abilities -and  it  still  has  not. 
Factors  such  as  motivation,  culture  shock,  physical  illness, 
idiosyncratic  preferences  and  personality  play  too  great  a 
role  in  language  learning  for  even  the  most  sophisticated 
modem  aptitude  tests  to  predict  what  kind  of  a language 
learner  any  individual  is  likely  to  be. 


5.  MULTIPLE 
MEASURES  WILL 
YIELD  THE  MOST 
SATISFACTORY 
RESULTS 


Rather  than  relying  on  a single  test,  questionnaire  or 
procedure,  Language  Coordinators  should  use  several,  so  that 
the  principles  briefly  described  here  can  be  applied  as  fully 
as  possible.  Note  that  the  Strategy  Inventory  for  Language 
Learning  (SILL)  is  intended  to  increase  learners'  awareness  of 
strata  gies,  not  to  identify  their  learning  styles.  The  SILL 
should  not  be  used  for  placing  students  in  groups. 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


LANGUAGE  PLACEMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR 
GROUPING  TRAINEES 


This  questionnaire  was  designed  for  Peace  Corps  Thailand  as  part  of  their  first  community- 
based  training  (CBT)  to  get  information  on  the  Trainees'  language  class  preferences.  It  can  also 
be  used  to  get  an  idea  of  Trainee  preferences  in  other  training  models  as  well. 


Name 

Language  Class  Preferences 

1 . I (a.  dislike  b.  don't  mind  c.  like)  the  idea  of  studying  in  a class  with  others 
who  may  be  faster  or  slower  than  I am. 

2.  I would  prefer  a class  with  (a.  few  b.  occasional  c.  many)  explanations 
about  the  grammar  and  other  aspects  of  the  language. 

3.  I (a.  dislike  b.  don’t  mind  c.  like)  being  in  a class  with  few  English 
explanations,  in  order  to  stay  in  the  new  language  as  much  as  possible. 

4.  I (a.  dislike  b.  don't  mind  c.  like)  classroom  competition-games,  tiying  to 
answer  questions  first,  etc. 

5.  I do  best  when  learning  (a.  on  my  own  b.  with  a partner  c.  with  a group). 

6.  In  classroom  activities,  I am  likely  to  (a.  take  my  time  and  double-check  my 
work  b.  finish  quickly  ard  check  for  mistakes  later). 

7.  When  it  comes  to  hearing  a new  language  and  picking  up  new  sounds  and 
vocabulary.  I am  (a.  not  so  good  b.  about  average  c.  quite  good). 

8.  The  most  important  suggestions  I have  about  my  language  class  are: 


TIPS 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


DO'S  AND  DONTS  OF 
GROUPING  AND  ROTATING 
STUDENTS 


Language  Coordinators  developed  these  suggestions  for  fonning  and  changing  Trainee  grouping 

DO  • Allow  maximum  Trainee  choice. 

• Be  ready  to  adjust  at  Trainee  request. 

• Include  teachers'  opinion  in  grouping  decision. 

• Use  multiple  measures. 

• Get  Trainees'  suggestions  for  grouping  process. 

• Learning  Style  Inventory  can  be  useful  but  also  consider 
Trainees'  preference  for  Grammar,  Hi/ Low  Speed/  Stress, 
Conversation,  etc. 

• Rotate  teachers  or  students  for  variety'. 

• Try  reshuffling  da;  ses  from  time  to  time,  and  put  different 
learning  pace  and  learning  style  people  in  one  class  group. 

This  helps  Trainees  learn  to  learn  from  each  other. 

DON'T  • Don't  use  SILL  to  group  PCTs. 

• Don't  keep  secrets  about  the  grouping  process. 

• Don’t  rely  on  aptitude  tests. 

• Don't  assume  that  there  should  always  be  a slow  group. 

OTHER  TIPS  Use  a mix  o)  grouping  techniques,  such  as  this  system: 

• In  the  beginning  Trainees  form  their  class  group  by 
themselves.  Language  Coordinator  prepares  one  sign  up  sheet 
for  class  group  and  Trainees  sign  up. 

• Within  a week  this  first  class  group  is  rearranged  by 
Language  Coordinator.  Rearrangement  of  the  classroom  is 
based  on  language  trainers'  observation /evaluation  and 
Trainees’  input. 

• Trainers  keep  daily  log  of  Trainees'  lar  ;uage  progress. 
Every  evening  the  language  staff  share  their  observations  on 
the  Trainees'  progress,  their  learning  pace  and  style. 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS  FOR 
GROUPING  TRAINEES 


Language  Coordinators  from  ECAM  countries  included  this  information  in  their  final  reports 
about  how  and  why  they  grouped  Trainees,  and  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
those  systems. 

SLOVAKIA  • The  Trainees  were  grouped  according  to  their  relative 

ability  and  proficiency  in  learning  the  language. 

• The  groupings  of  the  Trainees  were  re-assessed  by  the 
language  staff  every  two  weeks  and  the  Lis  assigned  to  each 
group  were  switched  at  this  time  as  well. 

• Reasons  for  moving  a Trainee  to  a different  group  might  be  if 
a Trainee  started  moving  ahead  of  her  current  group  or 
conversely,  falling  behind. 

• Several  times  groupings  were  changed  because  of 
personality  conflicts  among  Trainees  within  the  group.  The 
language  staff  also  tried  to  group  together  Trainees  who  had 
similar  learning  styles. 

• The  rationale  for  changing  the  language  instructors  was  to 
give  the  Trainees  exposure  to  different  accents  and  speaking 
rhythms,  as  well  as  exposure  to  different  teaching  styles. 

ALBANIA  • Grouping  Trainees  started  before  they  arrived  in  Albania. 

The  language  coordinator  read  through  all  their  PTQs,  noting 
for  each  of  them,  their  abilities  in  the  foreign  languages,  and 
their  expectations,  as  far  as  Albanian  language  was 
concerned.  Then,  during  the  initial  orientation,  in  her  first 
four  Albanian  classes,  besides  teaching  the  new'  things  to 
them,  she  and  her  assistant,  carefully  observed,  who  was 
grasping  the  new  words  and  expressions  better  and  faster. 

This  helped  a lot  in  grouping  the  Trainees  for  the  first  two 
weeks,  and  it  worked  well.  Anyway,  the  language 
coordinator  was  flexible  in  switching  Trainees  from  one  group 
to  another  one,  when  it  was  needed. 

• For  the  next  weeks  up  to  Week  4,  it  was  done  according  to 
the  Instructors'  assessment  of  students’  performance  and 


Trainees'  self  assessment. 

• For  Week  5,  grouping  was  done  according  to  their  specific 
sector  and  proficiency,  and  the  rest  of  the  other  weeks, 
according  to  their  proficiency,  considering  their  opinion  as 
well  as  that  of  their  language  instructor. 

• Starting  in  week  3,  we  formed  one  group  of  slow  learners, 
and  they  followed  the  same  language  manual,  but  paid 
specific  attention  to  the  communicative  language,  doing 
mostly  review  and  situational  dialogues,  rather  than 
grammar  problems.  It  proved  to  work  really  well.  By  the  end 
of  the  PST  one  of  the  Trainees,  who  belonged  to  the  slow 
learners,  got  Intermediate  Low,  something  very  satisfying. 

• From  the  week  4,  the  language  instructors  adapted  their 
lesson  plans  to  the  level  of  the  groups  they  were  teaching, 
and  for  the  fast  learners,  introduced  special  additional 
activities. 

• There  was  also  the  rotation  of  the  language  instructors,  once 
in  two  weeks.  First,  some  of  the  Trainees  didn't  like  it  too 
much,  but  later,  they  really  appreciated  that.  Anyway,  the 
Language  Coordinator,  was  very  flexible  in  assigning  teachers 
to  different  groups,  considering  the  experienced  teachers  and 
the  fast  learners. 

CZECH  REPUBLIC  The  grouping  pattern  was  another  innovation  to  the  1995  PST. 

• It  was  based  on  the  following  requirements: 

Trainees  should  be  exposed  to  a variety  of  accents  and 
different  voices;  Trainees  should  be  exposed  to  multiple 
teaching  styles;  confusion  by  frequent  changes  of  teachers  and 
haphazard  regrouping  ought  to  be  avoided;  Trainees  should 
be  grouped  according  to  learning  styles  to  avoid  frequent 
regrouping;  at  some  point  Trainees  with  similar  language 
learning  ability  should  be  able  to  be  in  one  class  to  profit  from 
each  others'  progress;  the  TEFL  component  Trainees  should 
be  in  separate  groups  to  avoid  complications  during  the  two- 
week  TEFL  Practicum  in  the  second  half  of  PST 

Groupings  were  done  in  the  following  ways: 

• a learning  style  inventory  was  administered  in  the 
beginning;  the  Brain-Dominance  and  learning  style  preference 
( visual , audial,  tactile)  were  tested,  and  the  Trainees' 
preference  in  the  visual,  audial,  tactue  range  was  taken  into 
account  for  grouping. 

The  Trainees  were  grouped  in  the  following  pattern:  50 
Trainees  were  broken  into  6 groups  of  8-9;  each  group  formed 
three  language  classes;  each  group  was  assigned  three 
teachers  who  rotated  over  the  classes  everyday: 

• The  teachers  w'ere  given  relative  freedom  in  organizing  the 
work  of  their  group. 

• The  rotation  pattern  varied  from  three  times  a d.u,  two 
times  a day,  to  daily. 
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ROMANIA 


BULGARIA 


• For  some  activities  the  whole  group  was  brought  together. 

• Changes  by  ability  took  place  mostly  within  the  group  and 
were  the  responsibility  of  the  lead  teacher  who  consulted 
with  the  Language  Coordinator. 

• There  were  only  two  regroupings  necessary  across  the 
teaching  groups. 

• This  pattern  also  allowed  for  more  individual  attention  to 
the  needs  of  slower,  or  more  advanced  Trainees. 

• On  Friday  of  Week  9 the  Trainees  were  regrouped  for  the 
day  so  that  they  had  a chance  to  work  in  a different  class 
with  a new  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  review. 

• One  of  the  key  factors  that  led  to  the  good  results  of  the 
PCTs  in  learning  Romanian  was  the  possibility  of  working  in 
small  groups.  With  an  average  of  3 students  in  a group  the 
speed  of  progress  is  higher  than  in  a larger  cla* ' 

• Initial  grouping  was  done  based  on  the  PCTs’  assessment  of 
their  previous  exposure  to  foreign  language  or  to  Romanian 
language.  Groups  were  kept  the  same  for  2 weeks  in  a row. 

• Groups  were  reassigned  based  on  the  feedback  given  by 
instructors,  on  different  evaluation  forms  used  and  on  learning 
style  preferences. 

• Starting  with  week  7,  due  to  LSP  implementation,  each 
student  was  in  2 different  types  of  groups,  regular  and 
technical,  which  contributed  to  reinforcing  PCTs 
independence.  This  allowed  us  to  have  also  mixed  ability 
classes  and  to  avoid  monotony. 

• The  groups  were  small  - 4 or  5 people  and  in  the  last  3 weeks 
there  was  1 group  of  2 people  only. 

• The  initial  groups  were  formed  with  the  assistance  of  all 
language  staff  using  the  results  from  Leaming-Stvle  Inventory 
filled  out  by  the  Trainees  on  Friday  prior  to  Week  1. 

• After  the  first  two  weeks  of  training,  the  Trainees  were  re- 
grouped according  to  their  level  of  language  achievement. 

• The  teachers  started  to  give  special  attention  to  the  slower 
groups  who  started  to  cover  the  same  competencies  as  all  the 
other  groups  but  with  simpler  structures  and  vocabulary.  This 
decision  was  taken  keeping  in  mind  that  when  they  go  to 
their  sites,  all  Trainees  will  have  the  same  language  needs. 

• The  second  re-grouping  was  in  Week  4 before  the  SBD 
people  left  for  their  SBD  Conference.  The  TEFL  and  the  F.NV 
Trainees  stayed  together  and  the  SBD  were  put  into  separate 
groups. 

• The  third  re-grouping  starting  with  Week  7 brought  SBD 
and  ENV  people  together  while  TEFL  Trainees  formed  their 
separate  groups  because  they  had  their  Practicum. 

• The  last  re-grouping  was  after  the  Practicum  finished  at 
the  end  of  Week  10,  when  people  from  all  the  three  projects 
were  mixed  together. 
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• Separate  groups  were  formed  for  the  technical  language 
classes  which  started  in  week  2 when  the  Trainees  went  into 
different  groups  only  for  their  tech  language  sessions. 

• From  time  to  time  individual  Trainees  were  moved  to 
different  groups  based  on  their  self-assessment  forms,  on  the 
teachers'  feedback  on  their  language  progress  and  on  direct 
feedback  received  in  one-on-one  conferences  with  the 
Language  Coordinator.  We  also  tried  to  accommodate  some 
Trainees  who  said  that  they  had  communication  problems 
with  some  of  the  other  people  in  their  group.  Those,  of  course, 
were  just  isolated  cases. 

• This  model  of  grouping  people  according  to  their  level  of 
language  acquisition  should  be  kept  in  future  trainings  for  it 
answers  the  individual  needs  of  most  of  the  Trainees.  I say 
most,  and  not  all,  since  a few  of  those  with  lower  language 
skills  expressed  a desire  to  be  in  a higher-level  group  so  that 
they  could  be  stimulated  and  pulled  up  by  the  faster  learners. 
This  is  an  intricate  question  because,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
faster  learners  felt  frustrated  when  someone  of  the  group 
started  to  fall  behind. 

• The  language  groups  for  the  first  phase  were  formed  at 
random  based  on  tire  information  from  the  Pre-Training 
Questionnaire.  Groups  were  fixed  according  to  age  and  sex. 
Five  groups  of  8 <md  one  group  of  6 students( initially)  were 
taught  by  a team  of  two  teachers  each. 

• Group  changes  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  each  phase 

• Students  of  similar  levels  of  language  acquisition  were 
placed  together  only  towards  the  8th  week  of  training,  when 
a Grammar/  Traditional  Methods  class  was  formed.  Prior  to 
that,  the  strategy  was  to  avoid  "labeling"  the  groups  or  the 
students  as  "fast"  and  "slow7"  learners,  as  happened  in  other 
trainings,  and  also  to  model  the  real  situation  in  the  schools, 
were  the  TEFL  Volunteers  whl  have  to  deal  wdth  multilevel 
classes. 

• At  the  end  of  PST  Trainees  were  divided  into  SBD(3)  and 
TEFL  (3)  groups,  where  their  needs  wrill  be  better  addressed. 

• The  best  way,  it  seems,  is  to  wrork  wdth  pairs  of  teachers. 
Situations  and  dialogs  can  be  offered  most  realistically. 
Having  one  Romanian  specialist  and  one  English  specialist  is 
extremely  beneficial  for  solving  problems  and  developing  and 
refining  plans.  Having  one  experienced  teacher  and  one  new 
teacher  assures  the  success  of  the  whole  process. 
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THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


COMMON  CHALLENGES 
PRESENTED  BY  PROBLEM 
LANGUAGE  LEARNERS 


Peace  Corps  Nepal  developed  this  group  of  case  studies  about  comirton  "problem  Trainees"  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another  are  not  achieving  the  competencies  or  proficiency  levels  that  are 
expected  of  them.  You  may  want  to  use  these  as  part  of  your  TOT  and  have  your  teachers 
brainstorm  possible  solutions.  Alternatively,  you  may  just  want  to  study  them  and  identify 
common  issues  that  you  may  need  address  as  you  organize  your  training  materials  and 
activities. 


ABE  Abe  is  a 23  year  old  Trainee.  He  will  be  working  as  a 

Mechanics  Teacher  at  the  Vocational  School.  He  is  very  good 
in  language.  He  studies  every  day.  The  problem  is  he  has  a 
memory  problem.  Although  he  studies  a lot,  after  one  day  or 
so,  he  can't  remember  anything. 

CHARLENE  Charlene  is  an  unmotiv  ated  Business  Volunteer,  wTio  shows 

up  late  for  language  class.  She  is  a lawyer  by  profession  and 
feels  that  others  in  language  class  should  not  be  doing  better 
than  her.  She  does  not  see  the  importance  of  learning  the 
target  language  because  she  wrill  be  an  urban  (district  center) 
Volunteer  and  English  is  the  predominant  language. 

BILL  Bill  is  a very  motivated  Trainee  in  his  work.  He  likes  Nepal 

very  much.  But  in  language  he  does  not  improve  much 
because:  He  does  not  wfant  to  make  mistakes.  He  forgets 
previously  learned  materials.  He  cannot  concentrate  for  more 
than  one  hour  in  the  class. 

We  have  tried  the  following  for  him:  Individual  attention 
was  given.  Direct  method  w'as  not  applied  to  him. 

Translation  wras  provided.  An  action  plan  was  made.  Still 
his  Nepali  language  skills  are  not  improving. 

ROGER  Roger  is  a slower  learner  because:  He  lacks  confidence  in 

language.  It's  hard  to  learn  newr  language.  He  is  older.  The 
language  classes  do  not  relate  to  assignment.  He  complains 
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about  weather.  He  cannot  understand  trainers'  speech. 

Help  Offered:  extra  lessons;  remedial  work;  placed  in  a 
slower  learners  group;  encourage  host  families  to  speak  the 
language  to  him  at  home 

David:  Senior  Volunteer  who  was  once  a Major  in  the  US 

Armed  Forces.  Complains  about  language  instructors' 
incompetence  and  the  unavailability  of  student  materials. 

He  feels  that  locals  should  be  learning  English,  which  is  the 
reason  behind  his  being  a Volunteer. 

Slow  Learner  Janie  keeps  saying:  I can't  remember  what  I 
learned  yesterday.  I've  been  at  my  site  now  for  six  months 
and  still  can’t  go  beyond  saying  Hello,  etc. 

A senior  Trainee,  Hank  is  slow  because  he  is  not  motivated. 

He  hates  the  language  and  does  not  see  it  as  appropriate  for 
the  site.  He  is  very  quiet,  not  social. 

Mary  is  73  years  old.  She  forgets  things  easily.  She  tries  to 
give  excuses  for  not  being  a good  language  learner.  She 
complains  to  the  PD  and  LC  that  the  language  instructor  pays 
more  attention  to  other,  more  active  students. 

Peter  is  24  years  old.  He  is  well  - accepted  by  his  village  and 
community,  but  he  cannot  understand  simple  questions  in  the 
language.  This  is  his  first  language  learning  experience  . 

Tom  is  a slow  learner  because  he  has  a hearing  aid.  He  cannot 
hear  well.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  listen.  It  is  hard  for  him  to 
pick  up  new  words  in  the  language.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  speak 
the  right  words. 

Mike  is  a slower  learner  who  has  difficulty  with  his  speech 
because  sometimes  he  mumbles  to  himself.  He  has  hearing 
problems  because  sometimes  he  forgets  to  wear  his  hearing 
aid.  He  is  an  older  Trainee  who  didn’t  want  to  go  back  to  a 
classroom  situation. 

One  of  the  slow  learners,  Jocelyn,  is  an  older  learner.  When 
we  ask  her  to  practice  in  class,  she  cannot  do  it  even  though 
she  has  just  learned  those  words  or  sentences  or  even  when  wv 
asked  her  classmates  to  practice  them  first. 

Donald  is  a male  Volunteer,  age  23.  He  hasn’t  studied  any 
other  language  before.  In  motivation  - he  does  not  see  any  use 
of  the  language.  He  is  a TEFL  teacher  and  hopes  to  get 
assigned  to  the  capital  city.  He  does  not  recognize  different 
sounds  w'hich  are  not  in  his  native  tongue  and  cannot  produce 
those  sounds.  He  cannot  get  rid  of  the  grammar  structure  or 
word  order  of  English.  lie  seems  to  have  a "bad  memory",  and 
mixes  up  everything. 


THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


ENCOURAGING  INDEPENDENT 
LANGUAGE  LEARNING 


ISSUES  THAT 

AFFECT 

INDIVIDUAL 

LANGUAGE 

LEARNING 


1.  ATTITUDE 


2.  KNOWLEDGE 
ABOUT  LANGUAGE 
AND  LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 

3.  SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


4.  MANAGING 
LEARNING 

5*  LESSON  PLANNING 


6.  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
STRATEGIES 


As  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  one  important 
goal  of  PST  should  be  to  train  Volunteers  to  continue  their 
language  learning  after  the  enc  of  PST.  Therefore,  in 
addition  to  goals  about  specific  competencies  and  proficiency 
levels,  an  equally  important  part  of  the  content  of  the  PST 
should  focus  on  skills  and  awarenesses  that  foster 
independent,  self-directed  learning.  Specific  session  designs 
to  use  in  PST  to  prepare  Trainees  for  self-directed  language 
learning  are  included  in  Section  6 (Ongoing  Language 
Learning)  of  this  Resource  Kit.  As  you  design  your  training,  it 
is  important  for  you  to  consider  the  following  basic  issues  of 
independent  language  learning  and  decide  how  you  will 
incorporate  them  into  your  PST. 

How  Trainees  feel  about  the  language,  their  perception  of 
their  ability  to  learn  it  and  their  confidence  in  taking  more 
responsibility  for  learning. 

What  Trainees  know  and  believe  about  what  language  is, 
about  the  particular  language  they  are  learning  and  how 
people  learn  a language. 

What  Trainees  know  about  their  own  range  of  learning  styles, 
modality  preferences,  and  other  personality  factors  that 
influence  their  learning. 

What  Trainees  understand  about  planning,  monitoring  and 
evaluating  their  learning  and  learning  processes. 

Skills  Trainees  have  for  sequencing  the  steps  in  learning 
(attending,  comprehending,  remembering,  practicing,  using), 
knowing  when  to  use  specific  strategies. 

Specific  actions  or  mental  steps  that  Trainees  can  use  to 
manage  their  learning  and  to  carry  out  a self-directed  lesson. 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


A SEQUENCE  OF  PROCESSES 
AND  ACTIVITIES  TO  PROMOTE 
SELF-DIRECTED  LEARNING 
DURING  PST 


The  following  kinds  of  activities  and  suggestions  were  developed  for  1997  PST  for  Peace  Corps 
Thailand.  Fuller  descriptions  of  specific  materials  and  sessions  are  contained  in  the 
information  on  Self-Directed  Language  Learning  in  Section  6 (Ongoing  Language  Learning)  of 
this  Resource  Kit. 

FROM  THE  • Teachers  should  introduce  specific  strategies  for  planning, 

BEGINNING  OF  focusing  attention,  monitoring,  communicating  (speaking  and 
PST  Listening),  memorizing,  and  practicing.  This  attention  to 

strategies  should  be  integrated  into  the  "regular"  language 
lessons.  They  can  introduce  the  idea  of  strategies  with 
"Questions  You  Can  Answer  Without  Thinking,"  included 
later  in  this  section 

Refer  to  "Strategies  in  PST  Lesson"  or  "Strategies  List"  for 
selecting  strategies  and  ways  to  introduce  and  practice  them. 
Also  see  suggestions  in  Language  Learning  Strategies  for  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  on  pp.  15-17. 

• Be  sure  to  include  some  of  the  most  powerful  strategies: 

- Focused  listening  or  reading  for  a specific  bit  of  information 

- Guessing  meaning  from  context 
-Memory  strategies 

• Trainees  should  be  keeping  a learning  log,  using  it  as  the 
basis  for  question /answer  activities  every  other  day  or  so. 
Trainees  should  be  writing  about  new  words  and  expressions 
they  hear,  strategies  they  are  using  etc.  They  should  be 
writing  about  their  community  entry  activities,  culture  skill 
learning  activity,  and  community  assignments  from  the 
language  lesson.  Be  sure  to  allow  time  for  writing  in  the 
learning  logs  and  to  compare  ways  of  selecting  and  organizing 
contents  of  the  logs. 

• Trainees  should  practice  self-assessment  using  a competency 
checklist. 


FROM  WEEK  3 
FROM  WEEK  5 

WEEKS  4-11 


BY  WEEK  8 


WEEK  lO  OR  11 


• Incorporate  Trainee  suggestions  or  give  Trainee  choices  for 
content  of  lessons. 

• Have  individual  Trainees  co-plan  some  lessons  (no  more 
than  an  hour  of  instruction)  with  the  teacher,  so  that 
Trainees  learn  the  process  of  selecting  content  and  sequencing 
activities.  Each  Trainee  should  have  this  co-planning 
experience  two  or  three  times. 

• Do  readings  (in  English)  and  activities  (about  one  per  week) 
that  help  Trainees  understand  more  about  language  and 
language  learning  and  become  more  aware  of  their  own 
learning  styles.  Here  is  a possible  sequence: 

- Analysis  of  learning  style:  Use  a learning  styles  inventory. 

- Beliefs  about  Thai:  Contrast  Thai  and  English 

- Beliefs  about  language  learning:  Do  the  True/ False  Quiz 
included  here.  Explanations  of  the  answers  are  in  Language 
Learning  Strategies  for  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  pp.  3-5. 

- Do  the  SILL  to  acquaint  Trainees  with  a wide  variety  of 
learning  strategies. 

- Beliefs  about  language  and  communication:  Have  Trainees 
read  and  answer  questions  about  Chapter  5,  "The 
Communication  Process,"  in  How  To  Be  A More  Successful 
Language  Learner. 

NOTE:  Remember  to  help  Trainees  learn  how  to  use  resources 
such  as  dictionaries  or  reference  grammars. 

• Reflect  explicitly  on  the  culture  skill  learning  (Trainees 
were  asked  to  leam  a skill  such  as  weaving  or  fishing  in  their 
host  community)  to  understand  the  main  elements  of  self- 
directed  learning.  Compare  the  process  to  language  learning. 
Follow  up  with  a focus  on  how  to  do  a needs  assessment. 

• Trainee  plans  a language  lesson  or  two  using  a language 
informant  (not  a trained  teacher)  to  practice  and  demonstrate 
the  ability  to  use  an  un-trained  tutor.  The  language  lesson 
should  be  based  on  the  Trainee's  needs  assessment  of  a tech 
project  he  or  she  is  doing  in  the  village. 

• Conduct  a session  about  selecting  and  using  tutors.  Refer  to 
materials  elsewhere  in  this  section. 
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SAMPLES 

FROM  THE 


FIELD 


SETTING  UP  A PST  SCHEDULE 
OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  SELF- 
DIRECTED  LEARNING 


Here  is  the  PST  training  schedule  that  was  developed  by  the  Czech  Republic  to  insure  that 
language  learning  strategies  and  other  seif-directed  language  learning  activities  were 
scheduled  into  the  ongoing  competency-based  curriculum. 


LANGUAGE 

CONTENT 

WEEK 

STRATEGY 

FOCUS 

TEACHING 

ACTIVITIES 

SPECIAL 

SESSION 

TOPIC 

staff-selected  general 
competencies 

1 

a.  induction 

b.  no  rules 

c.  induction 

spread  out  over  the  week: 

a.  pronunciation  only 

b.  grammar 

c.  grammar 

1st  session:  Intro 
to  Lang.  Tr.  Prog. 

staff-selected  general 
competencies 

2 

deduction 

spead  out  over  the  week: 
grammar:  word  root  with 
prefixes/suffixes 
Consolidate/  review  at  end 
of  week 

Strategy 
discussion: 
induction  vs. 
deduction 

staff-selected  general 
competencies 

3 

visual  vs.  oral 

two  days  focus  on  each 
"style";  activities: 

a.  written  work  introduced 
towards  end  of  lesson 
only 

b.  written  work  introduced 
just  before  "practice" 

c.  written  forms 
introduced  just  after 
teaching  respective 
language 

d.  written  forms  given  as 
preview  to  lesson 

Strategy 
discussion: 
visual  vs.  oral 

staff-selected  general 
competencies; 

begin  trainee- 
selected  comp, 
content 
(vocab.; 
expressions) 

4 

"correction" 

a.  T corrects  Ss  explicitly 

b.  T signals  mistake,  Ss 
self-correct 

c.  T signals  mistake;  gets 
other  Ss  to  correct 

d.  no  active  correction 
unless  complete  lack  of 
communication 

Strategy 
discussion: 
correction 
(applied  to 
tutor/helper) 

Review/ 

consolidate  at  end 
of  week 

staff-selected  general 
competencies;  add 

trainee  selected 

optional 

competencies 

(“interest 

groups") 

5 

focusing  on 

specifics 

(listening) 

same  as  week  5 

6 

focusing  on 
general  idea 
(listening) 

Do  styles  survey  at  end  of 
week;  T rainees  choose 
competencies  for  next 
week 

Review/ 

consolidate  at  end 
of  week 

same  as  week  6 


add  staff-selected 

technical 

competencies; 

Trainee  selected 
optional 
competencies 
("interest  groups") 


add  Trainee- 
selected  technical 
competencies; 

Trainee  selected 
optional 
competencies 
("interest  groups") 


same  as  week  9 


focusing  on 
general  idea 
(reading) 


self-directed 

language 

learning 

techniques 


goal  setting 
for  continued 
language 
learning 


Strategy 
discussion: 
focussing  on 
specific  idea  vs. 
general  meaning 

Review/ 

consolidate  at  end 
of  week 


Strategy 
discussion: 
organizing  work/ 
selecting  content 

Session  on  Tutr  r' 


PST  Evaluation: 
Plan  of  Action 
(incl.  strategy 
discussion: 
reviewing  old 
material) 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


BUILDING  CHOICES  INTO  THE 
LANGUAGE  PROGRAM 


The  previous  part  of  this  section  outlined  some  of  the  principles  for  increasing  self-directed 
language  learning  and  noted  that  providing  Trainees  choices  in  the  language  program  is  an 
excellent  way  to  increase  their  sense  of  self-dhected  responsibility  about  the  language-learning 
process.  Here  are  options  you  may  wish  to  include  in  your  training  design  for  different  kinds  of 
language  sessions  that  incorporate  the  element  of  Trainee  choice  as  a fundamental  part  of  their 
organization. 

TUTORIALS  Tutorials  are  optional  individual  sessions  with  a teacher  to 

review,  ask  questions  or  provide  additional  practice 
opportunities.  They  can  be  scheduled  at  a time  when  there 
are  no  other  organized  training  events,  such  as  during  the 
lunch  break  or  in  the  afternoon.  These  one-on-one  events  can 
be  available  as  a regular  aspect  of  the  program,  but  only  held 
when  students  actually  sign  up  ahead  of  time  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  "Tutor  duty"  can  rotate  from  instructor  to 
instructor  throughout  the  week.  Programs  that  use  this  option 
usually  post  a sign-up  sheet  each  day  with  the  name  of  the 
tutor  on  duty  and  time-slots  for  people  to  choose  from.  Once 
the  time-slots  for  a particular  day  are  full,  Trainees  need  to 
wait  for  the  next  day’s  sign-up  sheet. 

It's  important  to  allow  Trainees  time  to  internalize  and 
absorb  all  the  new  information  they  get  in  their  classes.  This 
often  doesn't  happen  outside  of  class,  since  Trainees  use  their 
free  time  to  socialize  with  their  host-families  and  other 
Trainees,  and  to  take  care  of  their  own  personal  needs.  This 
"time  for  reflection"  can  be  provided  through  a regular 
period  of  unstructured,  but  mandatory  self-directed  study, 
where  Trainees  can  review  lessons,  work  on  homework 
assignments  of  supplementary  workbook  activities,  or  ask 
questions  of  an  instructor. 

CHOICE  CLASSES  Many  programs  provide  an  "elective  hour  ”,  when  there  is  a 

selection  of  topics  for  Trainees  to  choose  from  These  are 
usually  during  the  late  the  afternoon,  but  the  most  important 
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QUESTION- 

ANSWER 

CONFERENCE 


aspect  of  timing  is  that  it  be  provided  on  a regular  basis,  at 
least  once  a week,  and  ideally  more  often. 

• The  topics  are  typically  different  from  the  ones  that 
comprise  the  general  sequence  of  competencies  in  the  program, 
and  Trainees  are  allowed  to  choose  which  class  they  want  to 
attend.  Such  choices  might  include  more  practice  with 
different  competencies  (such  as  a class  focusing  on  language 
used  for  host-family  situations,  or  technical  competencies),  or 
additional  practice  with  a parti  ular  functions  (such  as 
asking  directions,  or  dealing  wiih  hassles  in  the  street),  or  a 
class  that  is  organized  around  a particular  learning  style  or 
strategy  or  language  learning  activity  (such  as  "grammar 
intensive”  or  a special  review  of  a particular  topic  like  verb 
tenses  or  noun  classes.) 

• As  you  get  to  know  the  individual  strengths  and  weakness  of 
your  teaching  staff,  you  may  find  that  one  teacher  is 
particularly  good  at  explaining  grammar,  another  is 
especially  creative  at  designing  language  learning  games,  and 
a third  has  demonstrated  particular  patience  with  slower 
learners.  By  capitalizing  on  these  individual  strengths  in 
your  teaching  staff  you  can  provide  focused  practice  that  will 
greatly  supplement  your  "regular"  syllabus.  Many  posts 
combine  choice  classes  with  self-directed  study  by  offering 

tl  o latter  as  one  of  the  choices  during  the  "elective  hour." 

Individual  question  and  answer  conferences  are  not  only  a good 
way  to  assist  with  particular  problems  that  people  may  be 
having,  but  are  also  an  excellent  opportunity  to  model  and 
give  opportunities  to  practice  how  to  create  effective  learner- 
directed  language  sessions.  Not  all  Trainees  will  take 
advantage  of  tutorial  opportunities  or  self-directed  study,  so 
including  this  kind  of  conference  as  a part  of  your  program 
will  help  prepare  Trainees  for  designing  language  lessons 
with  informants  (as  opposed  to  teachers.) 
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CHOICE  CLASSES 


Here  is  the  schedule  for  choice  classes  offered  during  a PST  in  Bulgaxia.  Each  session  was  90 
minutes  long.  The  program  was  structured  to  provide  the  opportunity  to  choose  once  every  two 
weeks,  and  the  classes  were  scheduled  for  a morning  session  early  in  the  week  when  Trainees 
were  fresh  and  attentive,  rather  than  having  them  on  a more  frequent  basis,  but  at  a less  ideal 
time  (such  as  late  afternoon,  or  late  in  the  training  week.)  Note  the  kinds  of  courses  that  were 
offered.  Final  selection  of  topics  for  your  program  will,  of  course  depend  on  the  learning 
challenges  present  by  the  particular  language.  Trainee  needs  and  the  individual  talents  and 
interests  of  your  individual  teachers. 


Week  4 


Choice 

Topic  Focus 

Activities 

Listening  / 
Speaking 

numbers,  furniture, 
prepositions,  family 
relations 

picture  dictation,  listening  for  gist, 
describing  own  houses,  conversation  fillers 

The  Cyrillic 
Alphabet 

letters  & sounds 

fill  in  the  missing  letters,  reading  letters, 
writing  letters 

Grammar 

gender  of  nouns,  articles, 
comparison  of  adjectives, 
prepositions,  types  of 
verbs 

chain  drill,  card  game,  comparing  famous 
persons,  auction,  make  sentences,  fill  in  the 
blanks,  the  longest  sentence  competition 

Reading 

international  vocabulary  in 
Bulgarian 

reading  for  gist:  prepared  text  with 
international  vocabulary  & focusing  the 
attention  on  newspaper  headlines  for 
specific  info 

Week  6 


Choice 

Topic 

Focus 

Activities 

Speaking 

directions, 

socializing 

t 

ollowing  simple  directions,  socializing  at  a party 

Reading  / 
Vocabulary 

daily  routines 

comprehension  reading,  guessing  the  meaning  of  key 
words  in  a context,  making  sentences  using  the  new 
words 

Reading  for 
Gist 

advertise- 
ments; visit 
to  Rousse 

finding  out  information;  answering  to  true  / false, 
comprehension  and  multiple-choice  questions 

Grammar 

aspect  of  the 
verb, 

prepositions, 

adjectives 

concentration  game,  fill  in  the  blanks,  card  game  - gender 
of  adjectives,  synonyms,  antonyms 

Writing 

spelling, 
writing  a 
short  story 

write  a short  story,  make  up  sentences  of  3 words, 
crossword 

Week  9 


Choice 

Topic 

Focus 

Activities 

Speaking 

free 

conversation 

topics 

Ts  write  down  a topic  of  their  own  interest  on  a sheet  of 
paper.  They  choose  a topic  on  one  of  the  sheets  of  paper 
at  random,  and  after  thinking  it  over  for  a while,  give  a 
short  talk. 

Grammar 

present 
simple  & 
future  simple 
tense 

Concentration  game  - for  distinguishing  between  the 
perfective  and  imperfective  aspect  of  verbs. 

Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  appropriate  verb  in  Present  or 
Future  Tense. 

Memory  chain  - formation  of  positive  and  negative  forms 
of  verbs  in  Future  Tense. 

A game  - "Shout  in  the  circle". 

Past  Simple 
Tense 

formation  of 
the  past 
tense  out  of 
verbs  from 
different 
conjugations 

Arranging  scrambled  sentences  in  Past  Tense. 

A ball  game  with  verbs  in  the  past. 

Make  up  sentences  in  the  past. 

Formation  of  past  tense  forms  out  of  the  perfective 
present  form  of  the  verb. 

Grammar 

Agreement 

-of 

adjectives 
and  nouns 
- of  subject 
and  verb 

Put  adjectives  in  the  right  form  next  to  a list  of  nouns. 
Ts  ask  each  other  questions  to  find  out  different  things 
about  the  words  given  on  cards  using  the  appropriate 
gender. 

Fill  in  the  missing  words  (nouns,  adjectives,  numerals, 
verbs)  in  a letter  using  the  correct  form. 

Agreement  of  subject  and  verb  into  Present,  Past  and 
Future  tense  (Daily  Routines). 

Compare  objects  in  two  pictures. 

Questions 
with  IE  & IA 

word  order  of 
interrogative 
and  negative 
sentences 

Statements  to  be  turned  into  yes/no  questions  (with  the 
verb  "to  be"  and  other  verbs  in  the  Present . Past  and 
Future). 

Asking  appropriate  questions  to  given  answers 
Multiple  -choice  interrogative  / negative  sentences  given 
for  concentration  on  word  order,  position  of  IE,  forms  of 
verbs. 

Reading  for 
Gist 

Signs 

Instructions 

Adapted 

Poetry 

Telegrams 

A card  game. 

A card  game. 

Reading  excerpts  of  poelry  in  pairs  and  miming 
Reading  telegrams 

• Writing  a 

•Different 

• Writing  a letter  and  a post  card;  crossword  solving 

letter 

ways  of 

(for 

opening  and 

* Fill  in  the  letters;  spelling  of  common  words,  crossword 

advanced 

dosing  a 

solving 

learners) 

letter 

* Writing 

•Spelling  & 

letters 
(for  slower 
learners) 

pronunciation 

Week  11 


Choice 

Topic 

Focus 

Activities 

Conver- 

sation 

Practice 

Topics 
covered 
dunng  PST 

- a game  : My  friend  the  dwarf  - 20  questions.  LI  tells  a 
story  about  a friend  of  his/her  who  lives  in  a very  high 
block  of  flats  on  the  15  floor.  Every  morning  he  gets  up 
very  early  in  the  morning,  gets  dressed,  has  his  breakfast, 
goes  out  of  the  apartment , gets  into  the  lift , presses  the 
button  to  the  first  floor,  gets  out  of  the  lift,  goes  to  his 
office,  works  there  till  5 .30,  goes  back  home  . takes  the 
Impresses  the  button  to  the  fifth  floor,  gets  out  of  the  lift, 
goes  on  foot  the  rest  of  the  floors  to  his  apartment  on  the 
fifteenth  floor.  What  is  my  friend? 

- Ts  draw  a piece  of  paper  with  topics  written  in  advance. 
Each  T rainee  should  talk  at  least  2 minutes  on  the  topic. 

Review  of 

Vocabulary 

and 

Pronunciation 

Synonyms 

and 

antonyms  of 
the 

vocabulary 
from  the 
recently 
covered 
compe- 
tencies . 

- a game;  LI  divides  the  class  into  two  teams  and  asks 
them  to  pick  up  a topic  and  make  up  vocabulary  sheets 
with  as  many  words  as  possible. 

- a concentration  game:  Ts  work  in  pairs.  Each  pair  is 
aiven  a set  of  words  they  should  match  the  couples 
(synonyms  and  antonyms) 

- ‘Donkey*  - with  the  verts  forming  couples  of 
antonyms.  Matching  the  two  verbs  the  trainee  should 
make  up  two  sentences  respectively. 

- LI  gives  the  two  teams  they  have  divided  the  class  in 
a key  word  and  asks  them  to  make  up  a story 

Reading  for 
Gist 

Newspaper 
articles  and 
other 
relevant 
materials 

- reading  a letter  written  by  LI  and  answering  multiple 
choice  questions 

- psychological  lest  ‘ Are  you  a lark  or  an  owP"  - read  the 
que  stions  and  choose  the  answer 

- reading  magazine  scraps  and  answenng  ; What  is  the 
topic  ? 

Grammar 

Past  Tense  - 
Formation  of 
the  past 
tense  out  of 
verbs  from 
different 
conjugation 
types 

Arranging  scrambled  sentences  in  Past  Tense. 

A ball  game  with  verbs  in  the  past. 

Make  up  sentences  in  the  past. 

Formation  of  past  tense  forms  from  the  perfective  present 
form  of  the  verb. 

Make  up  a story  narrating  in  the  past  - use  at  least  ten 
verbs. 

Transformation  dnll:  from  future  to  past  tense 

Grammar 

Asking 

Questions 

-focusing  Ts  attention  and  eliciting  ways  of  question 
formation  (“lE'-marker  and  question  words.) 

-game;  Guess  who's  that  ? - Ts  ask  questions  and 
desenbe  a person 

-text  for  reading;  Ts  ask  questions  to  the  underlined  parts 

Wnting 

Introduction 

to 

Manuscript 
(lower  case 
letters) 

The  Ts  get  acquainted  with  the  lower  case  letters. 

The  Ts  wnte  a few  words  in  manusenpt  and  leam  how  to 
connect  the  letters  in  the  words. 

The  Ts  read  a short  text  written  in  manusenpt. 

The  Ts  write  a letter,  using  the  manusenpt. 

Wnting 

Wnting  a 
Letter 

The  LI  introduces  the  different  ways  of  opening  and 
finishing  a letter  in  the  different  types  of  letters  - formal 
and  informal. 

The  Ts  write  an  informal  and  a formal  letter. 

The  LI  corrects  the  letters. 

. 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


COMMUNITY  CONTACT 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 


This  was  adapted  from  a presentation  by  Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  from  several 
countries  at  the  ECAM  TOT  held  in  Sinaia,  Romania  in  1995. 


WHAT  IS  A 
COMMUNITY 
CONTACT 
ASSIGNMENT? 


A community  contact  assignment  is  an  activity  that  gets 
learners  to  go  out  of  class  into  the  actual  community  to 
accomplish  a task.  The  community  can  be  both  familiar  and 
unfamiliar-  people  that  they  regularly  come  into  contact 
with,  such  as  shopkeepers,  or  strangers.  For  certain  kinds  of 
assignments,  especially  those  that  require  gathering  personal 
information,  it  might  be  easier  to  consider  the  community'  to 
be  host  country'  people  who  already  know  the  Trainees,  such 
as  their  host  family,  close  friends  or  other  language 
instructors. 


REASONS  FOR 
USING 

COMMUNITY 

CONTACT 

ASSIGNMENTS 


The  community  is  a marvelous  classroom.  You  can  utilize  it  to 
teach  about  almost  anything:  history,  language,  laws,  values, 
and  beliefs.  It  also  allows  for  the  crucial  step  of  actually 
applying  the  language  that  has  been  practiced  in  the 
classroom  to  the  real  world,  and  thereby  it  greatly  enhances 
language  acquisition. 


COMMUNITY 

CONTACT 

ASSIGNMENTS 

STEP-BY-STEP 

1.  SELECT  THE  TOPIC 
AND  DESTINATION 


To  prepare  and  carry  out  a good  community  contact  assignment 
it  is  necessary  to  follow  a five  step  process.  Bv  not  doing  any 
of  the  steps  fully  you  will  limit  the  effectiveness  and 
usefulness  of  the  activity'. 

To  pick  a topic  for  the  activity  and  a destination  that  will 
provide  good  application  opportunities,  it  is  helpful  to 
consider  these  criteria: 

• Are  the  topic  and  destination  relevant?  interesting? 
language  rich? 

• Does  the  task  have  an  appropriate  level  of  diflicultv?/ 

• Is  it  economical  of  time,  money? 


2.  DESIGN  THE  Next  you  need  to  decide  what  you  will  have  the  Trainees  do 
ASSIGNMENT  ^ the  interaction.  There  are  a variety  of  activities  to  choose 
from.  The  activities  should  be  varied  and  should  link  to  the 
competency.  Here  are  some  possible  activities.  These  and 
other  possible  activities  are  described  in  more  detail  below, 
and  sample  assignments  for  each  activity  type  are  provided. 

• Answer  information  questions. 

• Carry  out  a transaction. 

• Write  or  tape  record  an  interaction. 

• Interview  a specific  person. 

• Write  dowm  sign  language. 

• Observe  cultural  patterns. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  community  contact  assignment  is 
really  an  opportunity  to  apply  previously  learned 
materials,  and  not  just  an  exercise  in  frustration,  it’s  very 
important  to  ensure  that  Trainees  have  been  adequately 
prepared  for  the  experience.  Be  sure  they  have  been 
provided  with: 

• the  language  (including  vocabulary  and  formulaic  phrases) 
they  will  need  for  the  situation; 

• an  opportunity  for  rehearsal  and  practice  in  a "safe'' 
classroom  environment  through  role  plays  and  simulations; 

• any  necessary'  cultural  background  that  they  will  need  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  assignment. 

4.  CARRY  OUT  THE  If  you  have  given  the  Trainees  a clear  task-focused 

ASSIGNMENT  assignment,  it  shouldn’t  be  necessary  for  you  to  monitor  how' 
they  perform  in  the  community.  The  fact  that  they 
succeeded  in  completing  the  task  will  indicate  that. 
Howrever,  you  may  wfant  to  ’’follow'  along”  and  observe  so 
that  vou  can  provide  formative  feedback  about  how'  thev  did 
later. 

5.  FOLLOW  UP  There  should  be  some  clear  outcome  from  the  assignment. 

This  might  be  a presentation  to  class  or  written  wrork.  It 
might  be  a physical  object.  It  could  even  be  a videotape  of 
their  experience.  But  it  is  important  that  you  include  a 
follow-up  processing  of  the  experience,  so  that  Trainees  can 
maximize  the  learning  and  strategize  for  improved 
performance  on  the  next  task  or  in  other  similar  situation^ 

CHARACTERISTICS  A good  community  contact  assignment: 

OF  A GOOD  « has  a clear  and  simple  purpose. 

CONTACT  • has  three  main  stages:  Preparation,  Implementation  and 

ASSIGNMENT  Follow  up. 

• allows  for  Trainee  participation  in  all  stages. 

• requires  Trainees  to  use  multiple  skills  (speaking,  listening, 
reading,  writing). 

• enriches  Trainee  experience  of  the  environment  and  culture. 
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TYPICAL  Community  contact  assignments  can  fall  into  8 basic  formats. 

FORMATS  FOR  Each  of  these  can  be  adapted  to  focus  on  the  specific  topic  or 
COMMUNITY  competencies  that  vou  want  the  Trainees  to  practice  and 

CONTACT  apply  Here  we  provide  an  example  of  each  assignment  type 

ASSIGNMENTS  and  some  of  the  communication  functions  that  are  practiced  as 

a result  of  doing  the  assignment. 

1.  HOMEWORK  Sample  Assignment: 

Have  students  find  out  vocabulary  relating  to  the  topic  (e.g., 
family,  food,  colors) 

Language  functions  that  are  practiced: 

•Asking  for  information 
•Asking  for  clarification 

2.  PERSONAL  Sample  Assignment: 

INFORMATION  Ask  host  family  members  or  other  native  speakers  about  their 
background  and  personal  questions. 

Language  functions  that  are  practiced: 

• Asking  for  personal  information 

• Reporting 

3.  FIELD  TRIP  Sample  Assignment: 

Ask  students  to  go  to  the  market  and  find  out  the  following: 

• What  fruits  and  vegetables  are  green,  red  and  yellow? 

• Which  of  them  are  sour,  sweet  and  juicy? 

• How  much  they  cost. 

Language  functions  that  are  practiced: 

• Describing 

• Asking  for  information 

• Reporting 

• Sharing  Information 

• Observing  and  listening 

4.  INTERVIEW  Sample  Assignment: 

Teachers  identify  a person  (a  native  speaker  with  no  English) 
to  be  interviewed. 

Language  functions  that  are  practiced: 

•Asking  for  and  understanding  personal  information 
•Making  suggestions,  contradicting,  agreeing,  disagreemg 

5*  LOCATING  PLACES  Sample  Assignment: 

Students  are  given  task  cards  - maps  of  a certain  part  of  a 
street.  During  the  field  trip  they  are  to  identify  all  the 
places  shown  on  the  card  and  insert  the  missing  names. 
Language  functions  that  are  practiced: 

•Asking  tor  directions 
•Following  directions 

•Picking  information  through  different  channel 
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6.  SCAVENGER  HUNT  Sample  Assignment: 

It  is  both  a group  activity  as  well  as  an  individual  one  at 
some  points.  Before  the  activity  starts,  the  Language 
Teachers  set  up  3 or  4 itineraries  unknown  to  the  PCTs,  which 
have  common  starting  and  reunion  points.  Students  get 
instructions  of  what  to  do  and  where  to  go  next  at  different 
points  alongside  the  itinerary. 

Language  functions  that  are  practiced: 

♦ Following  directions 
♦Problem  solving 
♦Sharing  information 


7.  DISCOVERING 
"WHAT  DOES  IT 
MEAN" 


Sample  Assignment: 

PCTs  are  given  a task  to  get  the  meaning  of  a word /phrase 
(colloquialism,  proverb,  slang)  explained  by  host  family  or 
any  native  speaker.  They  are  also  encouraged  to  ask  for 
another  example  of  the  same  kind.  Back  in  class,  they  share 
their  findings. 

Language  functions  that  are  practiced: 

•Asking  for  clarification 
♦Reporting 


8»  OBSERVING  AND  Sample  Assignment: 

COMPARING  PCTs  visit  families  and  schools  representing  different  cultures 
within  one  country  (e.g.  Turkmen  and  Russian).  In  the 
discussion  that  follows,  they  point  out  differences  and 
similarities  (if  any). 

Language  functions  that  are  practiced: 

•Stating  facts  and  contrasts 
♦Agreeing,  disagreeing 
♦ Interrupting  politely 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


VILLAGE  HOMESTAY 
ACTIVITIES 


In  addition  to  community  contact  assignments,  there  are  other  activites  less  formally  connected 
with  a specific  classroom  lesson  or  language  competency.  These  can  be  applied  to  a variety  of 
topics.  They  also  adapt  well  to  community-based  training  models.  This  chart,  developed  by 
Language  Coordiantors  at  Asia-Pacific  posts,  describes  the  effectiveness  of  a number  of  village- 
based  or  homestay-based  activities.  Most  of  the  activities  are  considered  effective.  However, 
some  may  be  more  effective  for  certain  types  of  learners  or  age  groups.  For  example,  learning  a 
new  dance  may  not  be  an  effective  assignment  for  a 75-year-old  Trainee  but  might  appeal  to  a 
younger  Trainee.  Many  of  these  activities  appeal  to  different  learning  styles  so  these  may  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  give  Trainees  options  for  activities.  Choose  some  activities  and  allow 
Trainees  to  select  among  them. 


ACTIVITY 

HOW 

EFFECTIVE 

WHY 

Assignments 

a.  Family  Tree 

b.  Names  of  local  food 

Effective 

Effective 

Provides  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
each  other. 

Provides  focus  to  village  stay. 

Attend  religious  service 

Effective 

Learn  culture,  certain  behavior 
patterns,  learn  more  language  and 
build  listening  skills. 

Reading  assignments  given  to  PCV's, 
in  English  e.g.  health  textbook. 

Ineffective 

Does  not  build  language  skills  or  CC 
skills  and  separates  the  PCV  from 
family  interactions. 

PCV  read  simple  written  materials  to 
members  of  the  family. 

Effective 

PCV  uses  language  in  risk  free 
situation. 

Story  Telling. 

Effective 

Able  to  practice  language  and  use  new 
vocabulary'.  Provides  cultural 
exchange. 

Showing  PCV  Family  photos  to  host 
family. 

Effective 

Method  for  providing  information  to 
host  family.  PCVs  like  to  discuss 
their  family,  makes  them  feel  good. 

Participate  in  informal  gatherings. 

Effective 

Adds  to  vocabulary'  bank  and  CC 
experience. 

Walking  around  the  village,  meeting 
villagers. 

Effective 

Gets  a better  understanding  of  all 
village  life. 

Village  games /sports 

Effective 

Make  friends, ! .;am  commonly  used 
phrases  and  expressions. 

K-  kinship 
E-  education 
E-  economics 
P-  politics 
R-  religious 
A-  associations 
H-  health,  human,  history 
D-  development 

PCV's  assigned  the  task  to  find  out 
information  on  one  of  these  topics 
during  village  stay. 

Effective  but 
needs  careful 
support  and 
structure  so 
that  people 
in  the 
community' 
are  prepared 
and  valued. 
Some  topics 
may  be 
personal,  or 
sensitive,  or 
too  complex 

Gives  a reason  to  talk  to  people. 
Helps  them  understand  the 
community  in  which  they  have  their 
homestay. 

Learn  one  simple  song  or  dance 

Effective  for 

younger 

volunteers 

New  Vocabulary,  culture. 

Teach  family  games /stones  e.g. 
Sorry',  go  fish,  etc. 

Fffcctive 

Makes  learning  fun. 

Participate  in  family  activities: 

- fanning 

- cutting  copra 

- fishing 

- feasts  and  cooking 

- funerals,  weddings 

- village  ceremonies 


Very 

Effective 


To  participate  in  daily  village  life. 
Can  see  real  events. 

Cultural  exposure  to  language  as  well. 


Community  Analysis  (PRA  or 

KEEPRAHD) 


Effective  but 
must  be  done 
with  care  (see 
KEEPRAHD 
above) 


Encourages  real  interactions  with 
villagers  in  order  to  find  out 
information. 


Ask  trainees  to  learn  culture  skills, 
e.g.  weave  basket,  sew  dance,  fish, 
cook. 


Effective 


Gives  trainees  a chance  to  use 
language  learned  and  also  to  become 
involved  in  cultural  exchanges. 


Meet  other  families 


Effective 


Allow  Trainees  to  see  different 
family  learning  styles  and  values. 


Plant  identification 


Effective 


Trainees  learn  different  uses  of  plants 
in  host  country. 


Scavenger  Hunt 


Effective 


Application  of  language. 


Give  a farewell  speech 


Effective 


Apply  language  or  appropriately 
give  a thank  you  and  farewell 
speech. 


Family  Day.  Trainee  spends  one 
whole  day  with  a family  member, 
assisting  them  to  do  their  tasks. 


Effective 


Trainees  experience  the  real  life  of  a 
typical  village  family.  Vocabulary 
used  every  day  in  village  is 
increased. 


Other  Possible  Activities: 

PCV's  find  their  own  way  to  or  from  a village. 

Talk  to  village  children. 

Create  a village  map. 

"Shadowing”  a woman,  man  or  child  for  a day  to  learn  daily  routines. 
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SITE  VISITS 

Site  visits  are  a central  feature  of  almost  every  Peace  Corps  training  program.  They  usually 
occur  at  a mid-point  in  the  PST  when  Trainees  visit  the  communities  where  they  will 
eventually  serve,  sometimes  visiting  currently  serving  PCVs.  The  Language  Coordinators  at  the 
1995  ECAM  Conference  in  Sinaia  developed  this  list  of  activities  to  help  Language 
Coordinators  maximize  the  language  learning  potential  of  site  visits  by  making  sure  that  each 
of  these  activities  was  part  of  the  language  program. 

BEFORE  THE  SITE  • Find  out 

VISIT  - How  to  get  to  your  site  (bus,  train?) 

- How  long  does  it  take  to  get  there? 

- Train /bus  schedule  (what  time  do  you  leave  andcome  back?) 

- Where  would  you  stay?  (make  reservation  in  a hotel) 

• Figure  out  a price  for  a ticket  and  buy  it. 

• Contact  a person  (your  counterpart)  and  inform  him/her 
about  your  arrival 

DURING  THE  SITE  ♦ Trainees  receive  task  cards. 

VISIT  ♦ When  they  are  back,  they  report  on  the  following: 

- General  info  about  counterparts 

- Info  about  placement/ accomodation 

- What  is  the  local  paper  called? 

- Is  there  a theater,  movie  theater,  restaurant? 

- What  can  they  do  in  their  free  timE? 

- Are  there  any  historical  buildings,  tourist  attractions? 

- What  is  the  population? 

- How  much  is  the  bus  ticket  to  get  there? 

• Thev  send  a postcard  to  their  teachers  in  the  target 
language. 

• In  class  the  teacher  asks  the  first  impression  about  the  site: 

- What  did  you  like7 

- What  did  you  dislike? 

- What  language  problems  would  you  like  to  discuss  alter  the 
visit? 

- How  do  you  think  you  can  continue  working  on  the  language 
while  you  are  there? 

- What  interesting  things  happened  that  vou  want  to  share? 


AFTER  THE  SITE 
VISIT 
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FROM  THE 

FIELD 


SCHEDULE  OF  OUT-OF-THE- 
CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES 


This  is  the  weekly  schedule  of  out-of-classroom  activities  that  was  developed  by  the  Language 
Coordinator  in  Peace  Corps  Bulgaria  for  a PST.  It  is  organized  by  weeks,  and  identifies  the 
topic  practiced,  how  the  assignment  was  structured  and  how'  Trainee  performance  was 
evaluated. 


List  of  Out-of-the-Classroom  Activities: 

Peace  Corps  / Bulgaria  PST  1996 

Week  1:  Topic:  Personal  Identification 

Assignment:  A Get-together  Party  - A party  at  which  half  the  group  (about  20  people)  get 
together  and  meet  each  other  and  Bulgarians  they  have  not  met  to  exchange  personal 
information. 

Evaluation:  The  Lis  are  around  to  talk  and  listen  to  the  Trainees. 

Assignment:  Field  Visit  - Visit  different  cafes  to  order  food  and  drink. 

Evaluation:  The  Lis  are  with  the  Ts. 

Week  2:  Topic:  Communication  (1):  Post  office 

Assignment:  Visiting  a post  office(  give  a variety  of  tasks  ) 

Evaluation:  Lis  observe. 

Week  3:  Topic:  Transportation  and  Travel(l):  Orientation  in  the 

street; Personal  Identification;  Family 

Assignment:  The  Ts  have  to  follow  written  instructions  and  to  find  different  people.  They  have 
sheets  with  questions  to  interview  these  people  about  their  personal  background  and  family. 
Evaluation:  Ts  come  back  to  class  and  report.  Lis  also  collect  the  sheets. 

A two-and-a-half-day  field  trip:  Practicing  competencies  in  a real-life  situation. 

Topics  covered  on  the  trip: 

• Transportation  and  Travel:  City  Transport.  Inter-City  Transport 

• Eating  Out:  In  a Restaurant 

• Communication:  Post  Office,  Telephone 

• Traveling:  At  a Hotel 

Evaluation:  Treasure  Hunt  - Community  exploration 


Week  4:  Topic:  Food(2):  Shopping 

Assignment:  Field  Trip  - Visiting  the  market  and  do  a buget  estimation  for  a 10  people  party 
featuring  specific  local  dishes. 

Evaluation:  Us  are  with  them  just  to  observe  and  give  feedback  in  the  following  class 
session. 

Week  5:  Topic:  Daily  Routines:  Every  Day 

Assignment:  Ts  go  out  and  meet  a person  assigned  to  them  to  interview  him/her  about  daily 
routines.  Compare  routines  of  men,  women,  children. 

Evaluation:  Ts  go  back  to  report  and  bring  back  their  assignment  sheets. 

Week  6:  Topic:  Past  Events 

Assignment:  What  did  my  host  family  and  I do  on  the  weekend?  Ts  get  a list  of  several  verbs 
which  they  should  use  when  they  report  on  their  assignment. 

Evaluation:  Ts  report. 

Week  7:  Topic:  Communication:  Telephone 

Assignment:  Call  an  office  or  agency  and  request  specific  information  related  to  PCT's 
assignment. 

Evaluation:  T report  back. 

Week  8:  Site  visit 

Assignment:  Site  visit  assignment  - explore  the  site  and  meet  future  colleagues.  Interview 
Host  family. 

Evaluation:  Ts  report. 

Week  9:  Topic:  Social  Language:  Describe  Outer  Appearance 

Assignment:  The  Trainees  goout  into  the  street  or  in  a cafe  and  describe  people  that  they  see 

there. 

Evaluation:  The  language  instructors  were  with  the  Trainees,  so  they  could  evaluate  the  report 
of  the  learners. 

Week  10:  Topic:  Health 

Assignment:  The  Trainees  ask  people  working  at  the  training  site  how  they  feel  that  day. 
Beforehand  those  people  were  given  instructions  by  the  language  instructors  about  medical 
problems  that  they  had. 

Evaluation:  Ts  report  back  and  teachers  check  against  the  list  with  instructions  given  to  the 
people  the  Ts  had  to  talk  to. 

Assignment:  During  this  week  the  Trainees  received  letters  in  Bulgarian  at  their  homestay 
families  from  one  of  the  teachers  who  was  on  her  vacation  at  the  Black  Sea.  Enclosed  in  the 
letter  there  was  a note  addressed  to  the  Language  Coordinator  that  they  had  to  bring  to  her.  This 
was  an  interesting  activity.  Some  of  the  Trainees  were  excited  by  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first 
letter  they  received  in  Bulgarian. 

Evaluation:  The  Language  Coordinator  received  the  notes  from  the  Trainees. 

Week  11:  Topic:  Any  topic  studied 

Assignment:  PCTs  go  to  different  cafes  and  pretend  they  are  writing  letters  while  they  are  in 
fact  observing  and  listening.  They  report  on  the  topics,  new  expressions,  new  vocab. 
Evaluation:  Teachers  participated  in  the  conversations  as  well. 

Week  12:  Topic:  Technical  language  assignment. 

Assignment:  ENV:  Trainees  find  5 people  and  interview  about  the  environmental  problems  in 
the  town  of  Kyustendil. 

SBD:  Trainees  find  5 people  and  interview  them  about  the  kind  of  businesses  that  are  being 
developed  in  the  town  of  Kyustendil  for  the  last  few  years. 

TEFL:  Trainees  find  5 students  and  interview  them  about  their  school,  the  number  of  English 
classes  per  week  they  had  last  school-year  and  why  they  want  to  study  English,  if  they  do. 

Evaluation:  N/A 


THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


LANGUAGE  TRAINING  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY-BASED  PST 
MODEL:  REWARDS  AND 
CHALLENGES 


BENEFITS  OF  THE  After  onlv  two  years  of  experimentation  at  a dozen  or  so 
CBT  MODEL  Peace  Corps  posts,  it  is  clear  that  the  conununity-based  model 

for  Pre-Service  Training  offers  many  benefits  for  language 
instruction  and  language  learning.  That  there  are  difficulties 
is  undeniable,  but  let's  first  consider  some  of  the  strengths 
For  example.  Trainees  in  a decentralized  language  program 
don't  require  the  artificial  immersion  rules  that  are 
sometimes  imposed  in  Peace  Corps  training  centers.  The 
language  is  all  around  these  Trainees  every  day.  They 
express  themselves  using  the  language  they  are  learning 
because  they  must,  not  because  they  will  be  penalized  by 
training  staff  if  they  revert  to  English.  As  a result.  Trainees 
naturally  turn  to  the  language  instructor  as  a counselor  and 
helper— not  a disciplinarian.  This  contributes  to  a positive 
attitude  toward  the  language  and  the  rewards  of  learning  it 

In  a learning  center  setting,  it  can  be  a cumbersome  process  to 
transport  Trainees  to  a market,  post  office,  or  elementary 
school.  The  language  instructor  may  need  to  plan  many  days 
in  advance,  securing  permission  from  training  administrators, 
perhaps  risking  the  criticism  that  time  away  from  the 
classroom  is  a frivolous  waste  of  training  hours.  And  the 
attitudes  of  Trainees  who  have  been  cooped  up  for  a couple 
weeks  can  resemble  those  of  American  junior  high  kids  on  a 
class  trip.  In  the  decentralized  model,  "community  conta  t 
assignments"  are  a daily  occurrence  rather  than  a special 
event-teacher  and  Trainees  can  just  walk  out  the  door.  The 
community’  is  an  easy-to-use  resource,  an  interactive  language 
laboratory,  where  I rainees  can  immediately  practice  and 
apply  what  they  are  learning  in  their  formal  language 
lessons. 
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CHALLENGES  OF 
THE  CBT  MODEL 


"The  best  thing  about  the  con  jnunity -based  approach  is  how 
language  and  culture  are  always  combined,"  says  Marlene 
Fish,  the  former  training  director  for  Peace  Corps/ Haiti,  who 
has  experience  with  both  kinds  of  training  designs.  In  this 
model,  the  integration  of  culture  and  language  learning  is 
built  in.  Trainees  are  encountering  the  language  in  a total 
cultural  context  throughout  each  day,  not  just  in  a limited 
host-family  situation.  It  is  the  three  hours  in  the  formal 
language  class  that  are  the  "unusual"  part  of  the  day,  not  the 
village  experience.  As  a result,  the  inclusion  of  culture  in 
those  language  lessons  is  relatively  effortless.  Instructors  are 
able  to  refer  to  what  Trainees  have  been  observing  and 
experiencing,  so  there  is  less  need  to  consciously  plan  for  or 
simulate  a "cultural  focus."  Trainees  come  to  language  class 
with  an  increasingly  rich  repertoire  of  experiences  in  the 
culture. 

Finally,  the  com  uunity -based  training  model  seems  to  be 
actualizing  several  principles  of  adult  learning  that  Peace 
Corps  training  has  espoused  for  years.  Trainees'  learning 
draws  on  their  own  experiences,  they  are  able  to  take 
increasing  control  of  their  own  learning,  and  much  of  their 
learning  is  aimed  at  meeting  needs  which  they  themselves 
perceive  and  ch  »ose  to  address.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
reports  thus  far  indicate  increased  motivation  and 
achievement  in  language  learning  at  posts  trying  out  this 
model. 


But  reports  indicate  that  implementing  the  community-based 
approach  presents  challenges  to  the  language  cooidinator  as 
well.  The  areas  that  need  further  attention  are  not 
particularly  new.  The  questions  have  been  answered  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  for  language  programs  in  more 
traditional  models,  but  they  need  fresh  attention  in  the 
coriununity-based  context. 

One  of  the  hot  topics  among  language  coordinators  has  long 
been  finding  the  best  means  for  placing  students  into  classes 
for  PST.  The  1996  EC  AM  regional  conference  for  language 
coordinators  is  only  among  the  most  recent  to  devote  time  and 
attention  to  this  issue.  What  role  should  Trainees’  learning 
styles  play?  How  much  weight  should  be  given  to  proficiency 
test  scores  or  previous  language  learning  experience?  What 
voice  should  Trainees  have  in  their  own  placement?  These 
questions  are  not  new  or  unique  to  community-based  training. 
What  makes  them  more  urgent  in  this  model  is  that  shifting 


a Trainee  from  one  language  class  to  another  is  not  just  adding 
a chair  in  a room  down  the  hall.  It  may  involve  switching 
host  families  and  villages  with  another  Trainee  or  figuring 
out  how  to  arrange  daily  transportation  to  another  village  for 
a more  appropriate  language  class. 

Another  area  that  requires  further  attention  is  the  training  of 
language  instructors.  Simply  knowing  a range  of  classroom 
teaching  techniques  may  not  be  sufficient  in  the  community- 
based  model.  What  different  kinds  of  training  do  language 
instructors  in  this  model  need?  One  example  of  a new 
perspective  on  language  teaching  in  situ  is  a session  at  a 
language  Training  of  Trainers  workshop  conducted  in 
September,  1996  in  Haiti  by  Gregory  Roche,  APCD  for 
education /Peace  Corps  Mali.  Greg  asked  each  participant  to 
select  one  skill  topic  and  then  go  out  and  learn  about  it  on 
their  own:  how  to  sell  charcoal,  how  to  set  up  a cooperative, 
how  to  make  a piece  of  furniture,  etc.  Later  they  discussed 
the  content  of  what  they  learned,  the  processes  and  strategies 
they  used,  and  any  cultural  information  they  had  picked  up. 
They  reflected,  says  Greg,  "on  how  observation  and  non- 
teacher-directed learning  can  take  place  and  how 
leamers'observations  can  be  exploited  by  the  teacher." 
Discussions  about  this  innovative  session  and  others  like  it 
will  certainly  be  on  the  agendas  of  upcoming  Language 
Coordinator  workshops. 

"Why  does  this  noun  end  in  u in  this  sentence  and  not  ua/ 
like  in  the  dialog  we  learned  yesterday?"  This  is  a typical 
kind  of  question  in  a language  class.  Students  want  to  know 
the  rules  for  the  language  they  are  learning,  and  they  are 
used  to  getting  the  answers  and  explanations  from  their 
language  instructor.  Unfortunately,  many  Peace  Corps 
language  instructors  lack  the  academic  background  that 
would  enable  them  to  answer  such  questions.  This  is  not 
surprising  since  they  are  often  hired  for  only  three  months  to 
teach  a language  that  scarcely  anyone  else  studies  as  a 
foreign  language.  In  a center-based  training  program,  one 
solution  to  this  problem  has  been  to  ensure  that  there  is  at 
least  one  language  instructor  on  staff  who  can  discuss  the 
grammatical  ins  and  outs  of  the  language  with  some 
credibility.  Other  language  instructors  can  send  their  most 
grammar-inquisitive  learners  to  one  expert.  In  the 
community-based  model,  this  solution  is  less  satisfactory 
because  instructional  resources  are  dispersed  and  not 
centralized.  The  grammar  expert  is  probably  several  miles 
away  from  the  Trainee  with  the  question.  How  will  Trainees 
in  this  model  gain  the  sophisticated  kinds  of  knowledge  that 
are  part  of  becoming  self-directed  learners? 


A similar  new  look  at  old  questions  is  needed  in  the  areas  of 
language  curriculum  and  materials.  Perhaps  a language  book 
that  is  being  used  by  Trainees  in  a village  class  should  differ 
from  one  produced  for  a more  formal  setting.  Feedback  from 
Trainees  in  these  programs  is  important  as  are  the  ideas  of 
experienced  language  instructors  and  coordinators  in 
community-based  programs.  It  will  take  time  and  experience 
as  we  explore  better  ways  to  support  language  learning  in  this 
environment  and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  it 
provides. 

Peace  Corps  Trainees  in  90  countries  are  studying  nearly  200 
languages.  It  is  understandable  that  in  an  endeavor  this 
large,  there  will  be  places  where  almost  any  kind  of  language 
training  program  is  going  to  run  into  trouble.  "We  have  to 
deal  with  about  12  different  languages  scattered  all  over  the 
country/'  writes  Alex  Amoabeng,  language  coordinator  in 
Ghana,  where  the  Trainees  who  will  have  projects  in 
forestry/  small  enterprise  development,  water  and  sanitation, 
and  youth  development  "are  all  put  together  in  one  PST 
program."  In  some  situations,  the  logistical  difficulties  and 
other  factors  may  simply  rule  out  a community-based 
approach,  and  some  form  of  center-based  training  may  be  more 
appropriate.  Still,  even  though  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  limitations  of  the  community -based  approach,  it  is 
probably  even  more  important  that  we  tackle  the  questions 
and  meet  the  challenges  that  it  presents.  The  advantages  are 
too  evident  and  the  results  thus  far  are  too  impressive  to  do 
otherwise. 
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THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 

SELECTING  SUCCESSFUL 
CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES 

WHERE  TO  FIND  This  Resource  Kit  contains  descriptions  of  dozens  of  language 

ACTIVITIES  activities  that  can  be  used  in  your  PST.  Section  5 (Principles 

of  Learning  and  Teaching)  lists  general  language  learning 
activities  and  games,  as  well  as  specific  practice  activities 
for  listening,  speaking  and  grammar.  Section  6 (Ongoing 
Language  Learning)  includes  training  models  you  can  use  in 
your  program  for  strategies  training  and  self -directed 
language  learning.  Finally,  there  is  a bibliography  listing 
many  other  teacher  resource  materials  that  are  available 
from  Peace  Corps  Washington  and  may  even  already  be  part 
of  the  resource  library  at  your  post. 

Teachers  usually  develop  their  own  lists  of  favorite 
techniques  and  practice  activities,  so  often  the  question  in 
designing  your  program  is  not  so  much  "What  activity  can  we 
use?"  as  it  is  "Which  one  should  we  choose?"  or  "Do  we  want 
to  use  this  activity  again?"  The  information  on  lesson 
planning  earlier  in  this  section  discusses  basic  issues  that  you 
should  consider  as  you  design  your  daily  lesson  plans.  But 
even  when  you  take  these  general  issues  into  account,  no  single 
set  of  activities  will  work  equally  well  for  every  program  (or 
even  for  every  Trainee  grouping  within  a single  program). 
Deciding  which  activities  will  be  the  most  successful  for  your 
program  can  be  a challenging  job  for  Language  Coordinators 
who  lack  experience  with  Peace  Corps  training.  Choices  will 
depend  on  a number  of  issues: 

1.  LOGISTICAL  You  must  take  into  account  how  language  activities  fit  into 
REALITIES  the  ]arger  program  design  of  the  training  as  a whole.  Success 
may  depend  on: 

• what  other  responsibilities  trainees  have  (such  as  model 
school  or  extensive  technical  training  activities), 

• their  level  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  (interest  in  language 
learning  can  rise  and  fall  throughout  training),  and 

• what  kind  of  support  is  available  tor  slower  learners. 


FACTORS  TO 
CONSIDER  WHEN 
SELECTING 
ACTIVITIES 
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2.  PERSONALITIES 


3.  WHAT  OTHER 
ACTIVITIES  HAVE 
PRECEDED  OR  WILL 
FOLLOW 


EVALUATING  AND 
PRESERVING 
EFFECTIVE 
ACTIVITIES 


Something  may  work  well  with  one  group  of  Trainees  or  with 
a certain  kind  of  teacher,  and  not  be  effective  in  another  class, 
even  though  the  activities  were  designed  and  carried  out  in 
the  same  way. 

A particular  activity  may  be  extremely  effective  on  a 
Monday  morning,  but  the  same  activity  might  be  a total 
failure  on  Friday  afternoon.  Remember,  too,  that  all  learners 
need  variety  in  their  activities,  and  even  the  best  activity 
will  be  boring  if  it  is  repeated  four  or  five  times.  Success  or 
failure  of  an  activity  may  depend  not  on  the  activity  itself, 
but  on  how  it  fits  in  with  the  sequence  of  activities 
throughout  the  day,  the  week  or  even  the  whole  PST. 

As  discussed  earlier  in  this  section,  it's  important  to  collect 
and  preserve  particularly  effective  activities  for  use  in  future 
programs.  So  it's  a good  idea  to  discuss  successful  and 
unsuccessful  activities  as  part  of  your  regular  teachers 
meetings.  You  need  to  have  a good  system  for  recording  which 
activities  were  most  effective  for  the  particular  group  you’re 
working  with  so  you  will  include  them  in  future  training 
events.  This  can  be  integrated  into  your  final  report  of  the 
PST  (discussed  below)  or  it  can  be  a less  formal  list  of 
techniques  you  want  to  remember.  The  important  thing  is  to 
keep  a record  of  your  successes  and  failures  for  use  in  designing 
future  training  activities,  whether  these  are  other  PSTs  or 
ISTs  for  this  group  of  Trainees. 
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EFFECTIVE  CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES 


This  is  a list  of  activities,  organized  by  lessons,  of  specific  things  that  teachers  found 
especially  effective  at  a PST  in  Bulgaria.  It  can  serve  as  a useful  guide  for  revising  materials, 
for  developing  instructors  manuals  or  for  supporting  recommendation  for  future  programs. 
Remember,  though,  that  the  list  that  would  be  developed  by  and  for  your  program  will 
probably  be  different. 


EFFECTIVE  CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES 
PEACE  CORPS/BULGARIA 
PST  1996 

Lesson  1 Topic:  Personal  identification^ ) 

• Warm-up  activity  : Li  repeats  the  greeting  and  hands  every  T a colored  card  and  says 
their  name  ; then  writes  down  their  name  and  puts  this  name  tag  on  their  clothes.  LI 
asks  their  Ts  to  do  the  same. 

• Check-up  activity  : LI  puts  a post-it  notewith  their  name  on  the  map  of  Bulgaria  and 
asks  Ts  to  put  post-it  noteswith  their  names  on  the  map  of  the  US. 

• Pair  Work:  LI  hands  out  pictures  of  famous  people  and  asks  Ts  to  talk  about  them  ( 
Who  they  are  , where  they  come  from,  etc.) 

Lesson  2 Topic:  Personal  identification^) 

• Interview:  Using  a cassette  recorder  Ts  interview  each  other,  one  of  them  being  a 
reporter,  the  other  - an  interviewee. 

• Group  visiting:  Two  groups  get  together  for  the  Ts  to  practice  asking  the  questions  . 

• Ts  form  a circle  . LI  is  in  the  middle  and  asks  questions: 

Lesson  3 Topic:  Food  (1):  Host  Family 

• Pair  work  : T s fill  in  a table  with  info  about  what  their  likes/  dislikes  and  those  of  their 
fellow  students  .Ts  practice  asking  questions. 

• Memory  Chain  Drill  with  food  items. 

Lesson  4 Topic:  Eating  >ut  (1)  : In  the  cafe 

• Check-up  activity  : Matching  pictures  and  forming  piles  by  gender. 

• Bingo  with  food  items. 

• Info  gap  : price  list  and  shopping  list  to  oe  filled  in. 


Practicing  ask.ng  questions  about  facilities  at  a hotel  by  simulating  conversation  . Sentence-making:  The  LI  draws  a card  out  of  a pile  and  asks  Ts  to  make  sentences 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


ENSURING  ONGOING 
EVALUATION  DURING  PST 


You  should  provide  regular  opportunities  for  feedback  from  both  Trainees  and  teachers  about 
how  they  feel  the  language  program  is  going.  An  outline  of  general  goals  and  purposes  of 
evaluation  is  discussed  in  the  context  of  curriculum  development  in  Section  3 of  this  Resource 
Kit.  It  might  be  useful  for  you  to  review  those  general  guidelines  as  you  consider  how  you  will 
develop  an  evaluation  process  for  the  PST.  The  main  thing  to  remember  is  that  this  evaluation 
should  be  ongoing.  You  should  not  wait  until  the  end  of  the  PST  to  gauge  the  effectiveness  of 
your  design  and  materials. 

PURPOSES  OF  On-going  evaluation  serves  a number  of  purposes: 

ONGOING  • It  provides  feedback  on  the  effectiveness  of  vour  program 

EVALUATION  design  and  suggests  possible  directions  for  change  if  needed  . 

• It  allows  Trainees  to  have  input  into  the  language  program 
and  thereby  increases  their  involvement  and  sense  of 
responsibility  for  their  own  learning. 

♦ It  provides  information  on  the  effectiveness  of  your 
teaching  staff  and  gives  teachers  information  about  needed 
direction  for  their  own  development. 


WHO  SHOULD 
YOU  ASIC? 


WHEN  SHOULD 
YOU  ASK? 


This  process,  like  all  Peace  Corps  Assessment  should  involve 
all  "interested  parties."  At  a minimum,  you  should  ask  for 
regular  feedback  from  both  your  teaching  staff  and  the 
Trainees.  You  may  also  want  to  check  with  trainers  in 
theother  components  and  other  PST  staff  for  their  perceptions 
of  how  the  Trainees’  language  development  is  progressing. 

Opportunities  for  Trainee  and  staff  feedback  should  be 
regular,  but  not  so  frequent  that  they  become  a chore  for 
people.  Try  to  schedule  evaluations  of  the  program  when  you 
are  also  evaluating  Trainee  performance,  so  that  everyone  can 
see  that  the  assessment  and  feedback  is  reciprocal  and  aimed 
at  improving  the  program.  If  your  program  has  different 
phases  in  its  design,  you  can  time  the  feedback  to  take  place 
at  logical  points  in  the  overall  design.  Typically  programs 
ask  for  Trainee  and  staff  evaluations  at  least  once  or  twice 
during  the  PST  and  then  at  the  end.  Some  programs  do  it  even 
more  often.  Your  schedule  will  depend  on  the  overall  training 
design  and  how  realistic  it  is  for  you  to  incorporate  the 
feedback  into  your  overall  program  development. 


WHAT  SHOULD 
YOU  ASK  ABOUT? 


WHAT  KINDS  OF 
FORMATS  CAN 
YOU  USE? 


TIPS  FROM 
LANGUAGE 
COORDINATORS 


Frograms  vary  in  the  kind  of  information  they  ask  for. 

• Typically  evaluations  elicit  feedback  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  teaching  staff,  the  program  design,  the  materials  being 
used  and  the  learning  activities  and  environment. 

• Other  questionnaires  (especially  at  the  end  of  the  PST 
when  you  will  want  to  elicit  recommendation  for  future 
programs)  also  inquire  about  the  overall  goals,  how  well  the 
program  fostered  independent  learning,  or  how  adequate  the 
number  of  hours  and  general  schedule  meets  the  Trainees’ 
language  learning  needs. 

• Sometimes  evaluations  are  simply  an  opportunity  to  invite 
input  and  just  ask  what  things  are  going  well  and  what  things 
need  to  be  changed.  One  good  way  to  decide  what  to  ask  is  to 
consider  what  you  will  do  with  the  information  you  get.  If 
you  can't  do  anything  about  a particular  issue,  then  perhaps 
you  don’t  need  to  deal  with  it  on  the  questionnaire. 

The  discussion  of  the  needs  assessment  process  in  Section  3 
(Curriculum  Development)  compares  the  relative  benefits  of 
questionnaires  versus  open-ended  kinds  of  assessments.  Those 
same  principles  apply  here. 

• If  you  have  a very  large  training  program,  a questionnaire 
might  be  more  efficient  to  tabulate  and  evaluate.  It  also 
focuses  responses  on  the  areas  your  interested  in.  But  having 
open-ended  instruments  gives  people  the  opportunity  to 
define  what  they  feel  are  the  important  issues,  and  may  alert 
you  to  issues  or  concerns  that  you  hadn’t  thought  about. 

Getting  a variety  of  kinds  of  input  is  probably  the  best  plan, 
so  you  might  want  to  consider  both  kinds  of  instruments. 

• Many  programs  have  separate  evaluation  forms  for 
individual  language  instructors  and  for  the  over-all  program 
design  materials  and  activities.  For  ongoing  evaluation  this 
distinction  is  not  too  important,  but  at  the  end  of  the  PST  you 
should  include  separate  evaluations  to  be  summarized  m your 
final  report. 

• Build  in  time  for  small  group  discussion  before  evaluation. 

• Explain  why  you  are  evaluating. 

• Avoid  ves/  no  questions. 

• Only  ask  for  information  that  you  ca<  i use. 

• Only  evaluate  as  often  as  you  can  make  the  adjustments. 

• Keep  the  forms  short. 

• Use  everyday  words,  not  language  teaching  jargon. 

• Include  open  ended  kinds  of  questioas. 

• Include  objective  kinds  of  questions. 

• Ask  about  teachers'  out-of-class  effectiveness. 

• Remember  to  evaluate  assessment  activities. 

• Be  considerate  in  timing  the  evaluation.  Avoid  overloading 
FCTs  with  survev  forms. 

• Share  results  and  action  plans. 

• Consider  having  Trainees/  Instructors  work  in  small  groups, 
to  fill  out  evaluation  forms  sometimes. 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 


FIELD 


EVALUATION  FORMS: 
GENERAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 

This  evaluation  was  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Ecuador  to  be  distributed  on  a monthly  basis. 
It  contains  a good  mix  of  very  focused  questions  and  opportunities  for  open-ended  responses. 


SPANISH  CLASSES  EVALUATION 

WEEK:  

FACILITATOR:  

TRAINEES'  INSTRUCTIONS: 

The  following  questionnaire  covers  elements  which  are  considered  important  for 
evaluating  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  your  Spanish  classes.Since  the  questionnaire 
is  completely  anonymous,  please  do  not  write  your  name.  Answer  objectively.  Do  not 
leave  any  questions  blank.  This  information  is  very  valuable  and  will  be  used  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  Spanish  classes. 

Each  question  has  five  possible  answers,  ranging  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Mark 
with  an  X whichever  option  you  choose.  If  you  feel  indifferent,  mark  the  middle  space. 

If  you  tend  to  one  of  the  extremes,  but  not  strongly,  mark  the  second  or  fourth  space. 
In  some  questions  you  will  be  asked  for  more  than  one  answer.  Please  complete  the 
auestion  by  answering  every  part. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION. 

SECTION  A:  GENERAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  CLASS: 

1 . The  number  of  students  in  this  class  was:  T oo  few  : ( ) 

Too  many:  ( ) 

Just  right:  ( ) 

2.  The  content  was  covered:  Too  quickly  ( )()()()()  Too  slowly 

Superficially  ()()()()()  Thoroughly 

3.  The  level  of  instruction  of  this  class  was:  Low  ()()()()()  High 

Theoretical  ()()()()()  Practical 


f O » ) 
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SECTION  D:  MATERIAL  USED 


1H  Doiv;  Ihn  U’.u  htng  p.ioo  lit  your  own  teaming  tovi’l?  Yos  ( ) No  { ) 


SAMPLES 
PROM  THE 


FIELD 


EVALUATION  FORMS : 
OPEN-ENDED 

Here  are  examples  of  two  evaluation  forms  developed  in  Bulgaria,  one  for  trainers  and  the  one 
for  Trainees.  They  are  examples  of  an  open-ended  format.  The  trainer  form  was  designed  to  be 
administered  half-way  through  the  PST,  and  the  Trainee  form  to  be  adminsitered  and  at  the 
end. 


1996  PST 

Language  Instructors'  Mid-PST  Evaluation 

Name Week  6 

1 . How  do  you  feel  at  this  point  in  the  training? 

2.  Overall,  I consider  the  work  of  the  language  staff  so  far  has  been: 

3.  The  achievements  of  the  language  team  have  been: 

4.  The  difficulties  in  my  work  in  PST  have  been: 


5.  Do  you  feel  there  ha~  been  adequate  technical  support,  resources,  materials 
or  other  forms  of  support  for  you  as  a language  instructor  so  far  during  the 
program?  If  not,  what  else  would  have  made  your  work  easier? 


6.  How  well  do  you  feel  that  this  program  has  met  the  language  component 
training  goals  in  the  first  half  of  PST? 


7.  Suggestions  for  better  team  work: 


1996  PST 

Final  Bulgarian  Language  Training  Evaluation 

1 . In  what  ways  has  our  language  instruction  been  effective  in  enabling  you  to 
learn  Bulgarian? 

2.  In  what  ways  has  our  program  not  been  effective  in  helping  you  to  learn 
Bulgarian? 

3.  Was  the  frequency  of  rotating  language  teachers  appropriate?  Why  or  why 
not? 

4.  Was  the  frequency  of  changing  groups  appropriate?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Please  comment  on: 

- The  relevance  of  the  topics  to  your  needs 

- The  number  of  hours  and  scheduling  of  language  classes 

- The  design  and  flow  of  the  language  program 

- The  relevance  of  the  technical  language  competencies  and  their 
presentation  in  class 

- The  materials  used 

- The  classroom  activities 

- Outside  class  activities  ( Field  trips,  Community  Assignments  ) 

- Simulation  Tests  and  other  evaluation  activities 

- Support  and  guidance  for  your  continued  language  learning 

- Attention  given  to  your  individual  needs 

-The  effectiveness  of  the  language  component  in  imparting  Bulgarian 
cultural  information 

8.  General  comments: 

Narm  (optional)  : 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


FINAL  PST/TOT  EVALUATION 
FOR  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTORS 


This  form  was  deve'  ~>ped  by  Peace  Corps  Nepal  to  get  feedback  on  both  the  PST  and  how  well 
the  TOT  prepared  teachers  for  the  training.  One  interesting  feature  of  this  form  is  the  section 
at  the  end  that  asks  teachers  to  define  some  of  the  concepts  and  terms  that  were  introduced  in 
the  TOT.  By  asking  for  this  kind  of  feedback,  the  Language  Coordinator  can  get  some 
interesting  information  on  exactly  what  concepts  were  internalized  and  which  ones  were  not. 
This  information  will  prove  very  useful  in  designing  the  next  TOT.  The  actual  forms  provided 
more  space  for  the  answers  than  shown  here. 


COVER  LETTER 


Dear  Language  Staff: 

Our  warm  greetings  and  congratulations  go  out  to  all  of  you.  You've  been  to  PST  and 
have  finished  the  Post  Visit . Now,  we  would  like  to  ask  you  once  again  to  participate  in  a 
TOT  evaluation.  The  objective  of  this  evaluation  is  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the 
training  provided  to  you,  your  satisfaction  with  the  language  instruction  you  are  giving; 
and  your  ability  to  function  in  the  field  with  the  teaching  skills  acquired  in  your  work  setting. 

Please  complete  and  return  the  attached  questionnaire  to  the  training  office  as  soon  as 
possible.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help  and  cooperation  in  this  effort.  Results  of  this 
will  help  us  to  make  changes  for  next  TOT. 

Thanks  again,  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  soon. 


Asst.  Training  Officer 


Training  Officer 


LANGUAGE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 


NAME  POSITION DATE  

Please  answer  the  following  questions  as  fully  as  possible.  Use  the  back  of  the 
evaluation  form  if  you  need  more  space. 

1 . What  were  the  most  effective  teaching  methods  or  techniques  you  used  in  PST  and 
why  ? 

2.  What  are  some  typical  problems  Trainees  had,  and  how  did  you  address  them? 

3.  What  are  the  major  strengths  of  the  Language  Training  Program? 

4 What  would  you  suggest  a language  trainer  do  when  their  Trainees  are  very  diverse? 
For  example  - older  / younger ; fast  / slow  learners. 

5 What  are  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  language  training  program  ? 

6 What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  Language  Program  for  the  next  PST? 
And  what  additional  training  would  you  consider  useful  ? Please  list  your  suggestions. 

7.  What  are  your  expectations  of  the  Training  Office?  (e.g.  In  what  ways  do  you  expect 
the  Training  Office  to  help  you?) 

8.  Briefly  define  or  explain  the  following  terms: 


Acquisition 
Anxiety 
Auditory  Mode 
Communicative  Competence 
Comprehensible  Input/Output 
Deductive  Learning 
Drill 
Filter 
Function 

Goal  Oriented  Needs 
Inductive  Learning 
Kinesthetic  Mode 
Language  Skills 


Learning 

Less  Controlled  Exercise 
Life  Skills 
Monitor  Model 
Natural  Approach 
Optimal  Input 
Organizer 
Performance 
Silent  Period 
Spiral 
Structure 
Topic 

Vocabulary  in  Context 


samples] 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


PST  EVALUATIONS  FOR 
TRAINEES 

These  three  forms  were  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Nepal  for  Trainees  to  fill  out  during  the 
PST.  The  first  is  administered  early  in  the  PST;  the  second,  a little  before  the  half-way  mark; 
and  the  final  one  at  the  end.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  specificity  of  questions  changes  to 
reflect  what  will  be  done  with  the  results.  The  actual  forms  provided  more  space  for  comments 
than  shown  here. 


(EARLY  EVALUATION  - WEEK  2 OR  3 OF  PST) 
TRAINEE  S EVALUATION  OF  LANGUAGE. 

The  scale:  5 Excellent  4 Very  satisfactory  3 Satisfactory  2 Fair  1 Poor 

1 . How  do  you  rate  the  overall  language  training? 

Comments: 

2.  How  do  you  rate  your  progress  in  language? 

Comments: 

3.  How  do  you  rate  your  Language  Coordinator  in: 

Availability 

Management  of  the  program 

Responsiveness 

Comments: 

4.  How  do  you  rate  your  language  T rainers:  (put  names) 

Facilitator  skills 

Responsiveness 

Availability 

Comments: 

5.  How  do  you  rate  your  text  book 

Comments: 

6.  Any  other  suggestions  on  how  to  improve: 


J 


(MID-PST  EVALUATION) 


EVALUATION  OF  TRAINING 

You  are  now  one  third  of  the  way  through  the  PST.  At  the  end  of  the  PST  you  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  go  to  your  post  and  begin  working.  In  the  following  evaluation,  we 
want  you  to  give  us  feedback  as  to  how  you  think  this  training  is  preparing  you  for  that 
reality.  Your  feedback  and  ideas  will  help  us  to  know  what  we  are  doing  that  is  working 
well  for  you  and  what  adjustments  we  may  need  to  make  in  the  training  to  best  assure  it's 
meeting  your  needs. 

1 . The  primary  goal  of  the  PST  is  to  provide  you  with  opportunities  to  develop  and 
enhance  your  knowledge  skills  and  attitude  to  be  an  effective  PCV.  To  what  extent  is  this 
goal  being  accomplished? 

1 2 3 4 5 


Not  at  all  Somewhat 

To  a great  extent 

What  seems  to  be  going  particularly 
well? 

Which  areas  need  more  attention? 

2.  A second  goal  of  the  PST  is  to  establish  a mutually  supportive  and  collaborative 
learning  environment  that  would  enhance  both  the  quality  of  PST  and  the  relationships 
among  PCVs  at  site.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  this  is  being  accomplished? 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not  at  all  Somewhat 

To  a great  extent 

What  are  we  doing  well? 

Where  do  we  need  to  improve? 

3.  A third  goal  of  PST  is  to  foster  the  development  of  independence  of  Trainees  within  the 
host  country  context.  To  what  extent  was  this  goal  achieved? 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not  at  all  Somewhat 

To  a great  extent 

What  aspects/activities  fostered 
independence? 

What  aspects/activities  fostered  dependence? 

4.  How  well  do  you  feel  PST  staff  respond  to  your  needs,  requests  and  suggestions? 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not  at  all  Somewhat  To  a great  extent 

Comments: 

5.  General  comments/recommendations  about  the  daily,  weekly  and  overall  schedule, 
training  site,  logistical  arrangements,  money  issues: 

6.  What  are  you  finding  particularly  valuable  during  this  PST? 

7.  What  if  anything  is  inhibiting  your  ability  to  learn  or  develop  the  necessary  skills  during 
the  PST? 
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(FIN  A/  EVALUATION) 

TRAINEE'S  EVALUATION  OF  LANGUAGE  COMPONENT 
Language: 

Using  the  scale  below: 

Low  Average  High 

1 2 3 4 5 

1.  How  do  you  rate  the  overall  Language  Training: 

Comment: 

2.  What  worked  very  well  in  Language? 

What  did  not  work? 

3.  According  to  the  LPI,  what  is  your  level: 

4.  Comment  on  the  Language  T rainers  and  the  Coordinator: 

(Names) 

What  are  your  suggestions  for  the  next  PST? 


5. 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


PST  FINAL  REPORTING 
GUIDELINES 


POST-PST  TASKS 
FOR  THE 
LANGUAGE 
COORDINATOR 


Once  the  PST  is  over  and  the  Trainees  have  been  sworn  m, 
there  are  two  final  tasks  that  the  Language  Coordinator  must 
carry  out.  One  is  preparing  final  formal  assessments  of  the 
training  staff.  The  guidelines  and  principles  for  this  task  are 
discussed  in  Section  7 (Assessment)  of  this  Resource  Kit. 

The  second  major  task  is  preparing  information  about  the 
language  program  for  the  PST  Final  Report.  While  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  preparing  and  submitting  the 
Final  Report  is  the  Training  Director's,  it  is  your 
responsibility  to  organize  the  section  on  language  teaching. 
We  have  excerpted  some  useful  guidelines  for  preparing  PST 
Final  Reports  from  the  PATS  Training  Supplement. 


PURPOSES  OF  A The  Final  PST  Report  is  considered  to  be  an  integral  PST 

FINAL  REPORT  record  for  both  the  in-countrv  staff  and  PST  staff,  as  well  as 

the  regional  P&T  Unit  staff.  As  an  in-country  resource,  the 
report  provides  complete  documentation  from  program  to 
program.  The  report  and  accompanying  designs  should  be  used 
bv  the  Training  Manager  to  provide  a foundation  for  the 
preparation  of  subsequent  PSTs.  Both  its  content  and  its 
commentary  should  be  used  as  tools  in  the  process  of 
maintaining  good  training  activities  and  practices,  and 
making  incremental  changes  to  improve  training. 


FINAL  REPORT 
FORMAT  AND  PST 
PLANNING 


Although  the  content  of  the  report  is  significant  in  scale,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  production  of  the  report  will  not  be  an  onerous 
task.  In  fact,  the  format  can  be  used  as  both  a record  of  the 
PST  and  a preparation  and  production  tool  cor  the  PST. 

Many  of  the  items  and  topics  contained  in  the  final  report 
should  be  seen  as  part  of  the  preparation  of  the  PST,  not  as  a 
post-PST  reporting  piece.  For  example,  the  overall  training 
schedule,  component  objectives  and  competencies,  evaluation 
system  and  schedule,  and  TOT  objectives,  schedule  and 
evaluation  should  be  completed  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Trainees.  Much  of  that  information  should  be  given  to  the 
Trainees  upon  arrival,  in  the  form  of  a training  syllabus. 
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BASIC  ELEMENTS 
THAT  THE 
LANGUAGE 
COORDINATOR 
WILL  NEED  TO 
PREPARE 


CONTENTS  FOR 
THE  LANGUAGE 
COMPONENT 
REPORT 


OTHER  AREAS 
NEEDING  LC 
INPUT 


BRIEF 

DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  PST  DESIGN 


Those  parts  of  the  report  that  are  reviews  of  what  happened 
and  how  well  it  happened  should  be  produced  as  the  PST 
progresses.  At  the  end  of  the  PST,  only  the  synthesis  of 
evaluations  and  recommendations  should  remain  to  be 
written.  All  other  pieces  should  be  ready  for  inclusion  in  the 
report  and  exist  as  computer  files,  ready  to  (perhaps)  be  re- 
formatted and  combined  with  new  materials. 

Your  major  responsibility  in  the  final  report  is  preparing  the 
language  program  component  report,  although  you  will 
probably  have  significant  input  in  other  sections  as  well,  and 
we  have  accordingly  included  descriptions  from  the  PATS 
Training  Supplement  cf  what  is  required  for  these  other 
sections  : Overall  Descriptions  of  PST  Design,  Summary  of 
Trainee  Evaluation  of  the  PST  and  Description  of  TOT  Design. 

Each  component  cf  the  PST  should  present  a final  report  of  its 
own.  This  report  contains  the  following: 

• PST  preparation  activities  and  commentary.  (Activities, 
personnel  resources,  etc.) 

• PST  implementation  activities.  (Schedule,  total  number  of 
session  /activity  hours,  curriculum,  integration  with  other 
components,  Trainee  assessment,  and  trainer  performance 
appraisal) 

• complete  list  of  sessions  and  component  objectives 

• comprehensive  list  of  the  competencies  covered  (language 
training) 

• overview  of  Trainee  assessment  process  and  procedures 

• strong  points  of  the  component  as  done 

• weak  points  of  the  component  as  done 

• recommendations  for  the  next  PST  (staff  training, 
curriculum,  schedule  or  other). 

As  Language  Coordinator  vour  duties  include  providing 
information  for  these  other  sections  of  the  final  report.  Many 
of  these  things  need  to  be  "in  place"  before  the  Trainees 
arrive  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  PST,  so  we  include 
description  of  the  basic  components  of  these  elements  as  well. 

The  "PST  design"  is  the  overall  structure  of  the  PST,  including 
a description  of  the  areas  listed  below: 

• Overview  of  training  class.  Give  breakdown  by  project. 

• Overview'  of  training  staff.  Give  breakdown  by  component. 

• Listing  and  overview  of  major  PST  activities  and  schedule. 

• Total  hours  for  each  component  of  framing. 

• Example(s)  of  typical  daily  schedule(s)  used. 

• PST  Site(s)  description.  (Location  and  physical 
description.) 

• Overview'  of  the  evaluation  of  training  system  used  This 
would  include  both  the  evaluation  of  training  by  Trainees  and 


SUMMARY  OF 
THE  TRAINEE 
EVALUATION  OF 
PST 


DESCRIPTION  OF 
TOT  DESIGN 


training  staff.  This  overview  would  include  the  evaluation 
procedures  and  timing  of  the  evaluation  activities. 

• Training  Calendar,  including  overall  schedule  of  events  and 
total  hours  allocated  for  each  component.  This  includes  both 
a brief  narrative  overview  of  the  PST  calendar  (including  the 
major  activities  or  pieces  of  the  PST)  as  well  as  a day-to-day 
general  schedule  that  shows  the  frequency  of  different  types 
of  sessions,  their  placement  in  the  training  day,  and  the 
placement  of  major  activities  of  the  PST,  such  as  "homestays, 
PCV  post  visits,  and  site  visits.  The  calendar  should  be 
presented  in  a "one  month  per  page"  format  to  conserve  space 
and  present  information  in  a useful  way 

A one-  or  two-  page  summary  of  the  Trainee  evaluation  of  PST 
should  contain  a brief  overview  of  the  process  used  to  elicit 
feedback  from  the  Trainees  during  the  PST  and  the  results  of 
that  evaluation.  It  is  especially  important  to  compare 
different  methods  or  modes  used  for  eliciting  this 
information.  You  should  also  explain  how  the  Trainees' 
evaluation  of  training  feedback  was  incorporated  into 
adjustments  made  during  the  training  program. 

A complete  TOT  design  should  be  on  file.  Your  TOT  design 
may  not  change  a lot  from  year  to  year.  The  best  situation 
(for  reporting  purposes)  is  to  have  a complete  TOT  design  on 
file  and  to  "report  on"  TOTs  as  they  are  done.  This  reporting 
would  include: 

• A list  of  overall  TOT  objectives. 

• A list  of  TOT  session  titles. 

• A copy  of  the  TOT  schedule  including  session  times. 

• Commentary  as  to  how  the  TOT  that  was  done  compares  to 
the  design  on  file.  Any  differences  or  Mdepartures,,  should  be 
noted  and  explained.  Also,  commentary7  on  the  "standard" 
sessions  may  be  useful. 
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SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 


FIELD 


SAMPLE  OUTLINE  FOR  A 
LANGUAGE  COMPONENT 
FINAL  REPORT 

Final  reports  are  a useful  source  of  information  on  many  aspects  of  training  design  and  several  of 
them  are  included  in  the  CD-ROM  that  is  part  of  the  this  Resource  Kit.  As  an  example  of  how 
the  information  described  above  might  be  organized  and  supplemented,  this  is  an  outline  of  one 
such  report,  developed  for  a PST  in  the  Czech  Republic. 


Outline  of  Contents 

Overview 

Teacher  Training 
Grouping  of  Language  Classes 
Instructional  Materials 
Method  of  Instruction 
Instructors*  Work 
Component  Evaluation 
Language  Coordinator's  Duties 

List  of  Topics  Covered 

Conversation 
Linguistic  skills 

List  of  Language  Sessions 

Instruction 

Other  Language  Related  Sessions 
Overview  of  Language  Program  Events 

Discussion  and  Suggestions  for  the  Future 

Program  Strengths 
Program  Weaknesses 
Suggestions  for  the  Next  PST 

Appendices 

Summary  of  Teachers'  Evaluation 
Summary  of  Trainee  Feedback 
Summary  of  LP1  (ACTFL)  Results 
Comparing  LPl  Results  by  Components 
Language  Materials  and  Handouts 
List  of  Supplementary  Materials 


Peace  Co 

Information  Collection  and  Exchange  (l< 
ICE  Publication  Number  TOO 
February  19 


INFORMATION  COLLECTION  AND  EXCHANGE 


Peace  Corps'  Information  Collection  and  Exchange  (ICE)  makes  available  the 
strategies  and  technologies  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  their  co- 
workers, and  their  counterparts  to  development  organizations  and  workers  who 
might  find  them  useful.  ICE  collects  and  reviews  training  guides,  curricula,  lesson 
plans,  project  reports,  manuals,  and  other  Peace  Corps-generated  materials 
developed  in  the  field.  Some  materials  are  reprinted  "as  is";  others  provide  a 
source  of  field-based  information  for  the  production  of  manuals  or  for  research  in 
particular  program  areas.  Materials  that  you  submit  to  ICE  become  part  of  the 
Peace  Corps'  larger  contribution  to  development. 

Iruormation  about  ICE  publications  and  services  is  available  through 


Peace  Corps 

Information  Collection  and  Exchange 
1990  K Street,  NW  - 8th  Floor 
Washington,  DC  20526 


Add  your  experience  to  the  ICE  Resource  Center.  Send  your  materials  to  us  so 
that  we  can  share  them  with  other  development  workers.  Your  technical 
insights  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  generation  of  ICE  manuals,  reprints,  and 
training  materials.  They  also  ensure  that  ICE  is  providing  the  most  up-to-date, 
innovative  problem  solving  techniques  and  information  available  to  you  and 
your  fellow  development  workers. 
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SECTION  NINE: 
TRAINING  OF  TRAINERS 


The  staff  training  in  preparation  for  the  Pre-Service  Training 
(PST)  is  critical  to  the  success  of  the  training  program,  ft 
provides  the  foundation  for  orienting  and  training  of  PST 
staff.  Additionally,  it  is  a useful  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
past  training  programs,  review  training  materials  and,  as  a 
team,  begin  to  visualize  and  plan  the  PST.  But  specific 
training  needs  will  vary  a great  deal  from  country  to  country. 
You  may  be  preparing  a training  staff  that  is  completely  new 
to  Peace  Corps  Training.  You  may  need  to  combine  the 
training  aspects  of  the  event  with  a need  to  select  additional 
teachers  to  supplement  a group  of  more  experienced  teachers.  * 
As  a result,  no  single  model  is  ideal  for  all  situations,  and  you 
will  need  to  design  your  own,  based  on  the  particular  needs  at 
your  post  You  should  consider  the  following  questions  as  you 
begin  to  design  your  own  staff  training  events. 

WHAT  KINDS  OF  As  Language  Coordinator,  vou  will  be  involved  in  vour  own 

EVENTS?  training  of  trainers,  which  you  will  need  to  design  and 

conduct.  In  addition,  you  will  participate  in  the  design  and 
delivery  of  the  Staff  Development  Workshop.  In  some  posts 
these  two  events  occur  together;  in  others  they  are  separate 
events.  In  either  case  you  need  to  organize  sessions  that  orient 
your  language  teaching  staff , nd  other  PST  training  staff  to 
the  goals,  design  and  training  methods  of  the  language 
program,  and  help  them  improve  their  teaching. 

At  many  posts,  the  staff  training  is  divided  into  two  separate 
events,  a Staff  Development  Workshop  (SDWT)  and  a 
Training  of  Trainers  (TOT). 

• The  SDW  orients  trainers  to  working  for  Peace  Corps  and 
addresses  basic  trainer  skills.  All  tramers  involved  in  the 
PST  should  attend  this  event. 

•The  TOT  focuses  on  the  skills  and  activities  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  language  training  curriculum,  although  it  may 


STAFF  TRAINING 
AND  PST: 
DIFFERENT 
MODELS  FOR 
DIFFERENT 
SITUATIONS 
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WHO  FOR? 
BEGINNER  VS. 
EXPERIENCED 


WHAT  IS  IT  FOR? 


TIME  SCHEDULE 
AND  LOGISTICAL 
CONSTRAINTS 

HOW  DO  I DESIGN 
IT? 


HOW  DO  I 
ORGANIZE  IT? 


also  include  an  orientation  to  Peace  Corps  and  other  sessions 
of  general  relevance.  The  TOT  participants  are  all  the 
language  component  coordinators  and  trainers. 

Whatever  the  arrangement  at  your  post,  it  is  likely  that  as 
language  coordinator  you  will  be  involved  in  the  design  of  the 
TOT  and  the  design  and  delivery  of  some  SDW  sessions  as 
well. 

Your  design  for  TOT  will  depend  in  large  part  on  who  is 
involved  in  the  training.  A training  staff  with  a long  history 
of  experience  with  PSTs  will  not  need  the  same  kind  of 
training  sessions  as  a group  of  people  who  are  encountering 
Peace  Corps,  the  principles  of  adult  learning,  and 
communicative  language  teaching  for  the  first  time. 

TOTs  also  have  a variety  of  purposes.  For  example,  training 
will  be  different  for  teachers  working  with  a well-developed 
set  of  materials  versus  teachers  who  are  also  going  to  be 
developing  lesson  content  during  the  PST.  As  suggested  above, 
some  posts  combine  the  TOT  with  the  final  stage  of  teacher 
selection,  and,  thus,  need  to  add  an  element  of  formal 
assessment  into  the  training  schedule.  TOTs  for  community- 
based  training  programs  are  another  variation.  Because 
language  trainers  have  a wider  range  of  responsibilities  in 
this  kind  of  PST,  the  TOT  needs  to  meet  their  needs  for 
developing  counseling  techniques,  structuring  more  Trainee- 
directed  activities  and  getting  by  with  fewer  classroom 
resources. 

TOTs  will  also  vary  depending  on  the  budget,  how  much  time 
is  available,  and  when  it  occurs  in  relation  to  the  start  of  the 
PST. 

Taking  all  the  above  considerations  into  account,  and 
developing  effective  session  designs  is  the  big  challenge  for 
Language  Coordinators.  In  many  ways  the  challenges  are 
similar  to  designing  the  PST,  but  with  a shorter  time  frame  to 
accomplish  your  goals.  We  have  provided  a number  of 
different  sample  1 DT  designs,  but,  none  will  be  completely 
applicable  to  your  own  situation,  since  the  final  design  for 
your  TOT  will  depend  on  the  needs  and  constraints  of  your 
program  and  the  staff  that  you  are  working  with. 

As  Language  Coordinator,  you  will  probably  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  the  TOT  and  will 
also  need  to  consider  logistical  matters  in  addition  to  the 
training  design.  If  you  have  experienced  language  teachers, 
you  can  call  on  them  to  provide  input  and  assistance  in  both 
the  design  and  delivery  of  the  TOT.  If  you  are  at  a new  post, 
or  experimenting  with  a new  design,  you  might  request  help 
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WHAT  THIS 

SECTION 

CONTAINS 


from  Peace  Corps  Washington,  both  in  terms  of  resources  and 
training  personnel.  Information  about  this  kind  of  assistance 
is  provided  in  Section  1 (Role  of  The  Language  Coordinator)  of 
this  Resource  Kit. 

This  section  contains  information  on: 

• the  steps  involved  in  organizing  the  design  and 
implementation  of  TOTs,  including  needs  assessment  and 
logistical  preparations 

• basic  issues  and  general  considerations  for  TOT  design 

• models  of  various  kinds  of  staff  training,  including  staff 
development  workshops,  selection  TOTs  and  other  kinds  of 
pre-PST  staff  training 

• session  descriptions  of  sessions  frequently  included  in  TOTs 

• guidelines  and  samples  of  evaluation  techniques  for  the 
TOT 

• guidelines  and  samples  of  TOT  final  reports 
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WHAT 

NEEDS  TO  BE 

DONE 


IDENTIFYING  TOT 
DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS  FOR 
YOUR  POST 


Every  post  needs  different  things  to  be  done  to  ensure  that  there  is  a well-developed  staff- 
training component  in  the  Pre-Service  Training.  In  some  countries,  the  training  program  is  well- 
established,  and  the  post  has  many  years  of  experience  designing  and  implementing  TOTs.  In 
other  countries,  there  may  be  little  or  no  previous  experience.  And  every  country  has,  at  one 
time  or  another,  a "start-up  program,"  where  the  post  is  programming  Volunteers  into  a new 
technical  area  or  a new  language-region  of  the  country,  or  piloting  new  training  materials  or 
training  models,  such  as  community-based  training. 

Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  developed  this  checklist  to  help  you  determine  what  needs 
you  have  in  your  program  in  the  areas  of  TOT  design  and  implementation.  For  each  of  the  items 
below,  select  the  letter  of  the  response  that  best  describes  TOT  development  at  vour  post: 

A.  Completed  successfully 

B.  Completed,  but  needs  revision 

C.  Not  completed,  and  it  needs  to  be  done 

D.  Not  completed,  but  not  important  at  present 

Items  that  you  marked  wdth  a B or  C will  probably  need  further  development. 
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TOT  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS 


1.  Materials  ana  procedures  to  determine  training  needs  for  your  PST  staff. 

2.  A variety  of  TOT  and  SDW  training  designs  that  meet  the  differing  needs  of  differing 
groups  uf  participants  (language  teachers  only  /whole  PST  training  staff;  experienced 
teachers  /less-experienced  teachers,  etc.) 

3.  A TOT  training  calendar  adapted  tc  the  needs  of  the  PST  calendar  and  other  time 
constraints  at  your  post 

4.  Well-developed  logistical  preparation  schedules  and  training  supplies  checklist 

5.  Formal  and  informal  assessment  procedures  and  schedules  for  teachers  in  selection 
TOTs 

6.  A system  for  participant  feedback  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  training  design  and 
specific  sessions 

7.  A format  for  training  session  designs  and  an  system  for  recording  and  preserving  the 
most  effective  activities 

8.  An  outline  or  format  for  the  TOT  final  report 

9.  Systems  for  compiling  information  needed  for  final  reports 


TIME 

LINE 


SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE  FOR 
DEVELOPING  TOTS  AND 
OTHER  STAFF  TRAINING 
EVENTS 


Feace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  have  developed  this  suggested  timeline  for  the  major  tasks 
that  LCs  are  responsible  for  in  designing  and  implementing  TOTs  and  other  staff  training 
events.  In  the  timeline  below,  all  deadlines  are  for  a "regular"  language  TOT.  If  planning  a 
Selection  TOT,  you  will  need  to  meet  deadlines  that  are  one  or  two  weeks  earlier  than  those 
given,  since  this  event  will  be  followed  by  a general  language  TOT. 


TOT  PLANNING  CHECKLIST 

14  WEEKS  PRIOR 
TO  GENERAL  TOT 

Needs  assessment  process  for  TOT: 

• For  a beginner  TOT  (in  cases  where  the  post  is  new  and/or  it 
is  a selection  TOT  just  for  new  teachers)  there  may  be  no  need 
to  do  a formal  needs  assessment  because  you  have  to  start  from 
the  basic  areas. 

• For  a TOT  with  teachers  who  have  experience  working  for 
PC  language  programs  a needs  assessment  is  absolutely 
necessary'. 

11  WEEKS  PRIOR 
TO  TOT 

• Review  needs  assessment  questionnaires. 

• Review  evaluation  forms  from  previous  TOTs. 

• Review  the  PST  language  program  evaluation  forms 
(filled  out  by  Trainees  and  teachers). 

• Talk  to  teachers  and  PC  Vs  about  what  can  make  the 
language  program  better. 

TEN  WEEKS  PRIOR  • If  you  work  at  a post  where  there  are  no  TOT  materials, 
TO  TOT  start  working  on  the  TOT  design. 

• Review  resources  from  general  PC  materials  and  materials 
from  other  countries  and  identify  goals  and  objectives,  topics, 
length. 

EIGHT  WEEKS  • Send  a memo  to  the  Admin.  Officer  with  proposed  dates  for 

PRIOR  TO  TOT  TOT,  the  budget  you'll  need  and  requirements  for  the  training 

site. 


SIX  WEEKS  PRIOR  • Confirm  training  event  site. 

TOTOT 


FOUR  WEEKS  • Send  letters  to  invite  applicants  to  the  selection  TOT  or 

PRIOR  TO  TOT  hired  teachers  to  the  final  TOT. 

• Review  training  design  and  make  all  necessary 
changes  / revisions . 

• Review  all  handouts  and  make  necessary 
changes/  revisions. 

• Identify  facilitators  (if  needed)  and  give  them  instructions 
on  what  to  do. 

• Identify  Admin.  Coordinator  for  the  training  event. 

• Identify  co-trainers  and  schedule  "staff  training". 

• Review  evaluations  and  PST  staff  meeting  notes  from 
previous  PST,  and  final  PST  report  for  ideas  for  training 
design. 

• Identify  and  order  all  training  event  materials  and 
hardware. 

• Visit  the  proposed  training  site  to  check  on  facilities. 

• Prepare  a TOT  Supply  List  and  submit  it  to  the  Admin. 
Officer. 


THREE  WEEKS  • Review  and  revise  session  designs,  (if  vou  have  them  from 

PRIOR  TO  TOT  the  previous  year  and  if  you  think  they  need  little  or  no 

revision). 

• Design  a TOT  Schedule. 

• Prepare  lead  trainer  materials. 

• Prepare  participant  materials 
•Prepare  necessary  handouts. 

•Note:  If  you  do  not  have  session  designs  from  previous  years 
and  you  have  to  prepare  the  design  start  much  earlier.  - See 
above. 


TWO  WEEKS 
PRIOR  TO  TOT 

• Prepare  the  training  site. 

• Distribute  a draft  training  schedule  to  participant  staff. 

• Make  necessary  travel  arrangements  for  PST  staff  and 
APCDs  (Including  memo  to  Travel  Office  to  make  necessary 
air  ticket  reservations.) 

• Identify  and  ollect  all  resource  materials  to  be  taken  to 
training  event  (including  manuals,  handouts  and  readings). 

• Check  with  the  Admin  unit  that  everything  on  your 
Supplies  List  has  been  provided. 

ONE  WEEK  PRIOR 
TO  TOT 

• Prepare  the  training  site. 

• Organize  all  video  and  audio  resources,  including  overhead 
projector,  TV/ Video,  tape  deck  and  short-wave  radio. 

• Send  materials  to  be  photo-copied. 

• Meet  with  chosen  "staff  trainers"  and  discuss  timing, 
length,  schedule  and  content  of  staff  training. 

• Prepare  final  schedule  and  assign  responsibilities. 

• Conduct  "Staff  Training  for  Staff  Training". 

• Check  and  confirm  all  transportation  arrangements. 

• Pack  up  all  training  event  materials. 

• Confirm  that  all  copies  have  been  made. 

• Review  materials  packed  for  training  event. 

• Organize  individual  trainer  materials. 

• Deliver  TOT. 

HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


NEEDS  ASSESSMENTS  FOR 
TOTS 


NEEDS  The  basic  principles  and  procedures  for  effective  needs 

ASSESSMENT  assessment  were  discussed  in  Section  3 (Curriculum 

Development)  of  this  Resource  Kit.  You  will  probably  want 
to  review  the  guidelines  and  formats  described  there.  In 
addition  to  those  general  principles.  Language  Coordinators 
have  developed  these  suggestions  for  needs  assessment 
processes  for  TOTs. 


SUGGESTIONS  • For  a TOT  with  teachers  who  have  already  experience  in 

FROM  LANGUAGE  working  for  PC  language  programs  a needs  assessment  is 
COORDINATORS  necessary.  Review  evaluation  forms  from  previous  TOTs, 

review  the  PST  language  program  evaluation  forms  (filled 
out  by  Trainees  and  teachers),  and  talk  to  teachers  and  PCVs 
about  how  to  improve  the  language  program.  Then  design  and 
send  needs  assessment  questionnairies  to  the  teachers. 

• In  the  needs  assessment  ask  about  the  kind  of  process  to  be 
used  in  the  TOT  delivery  (open  space,  structured  sessions, 
work  groups  to  produce  or  research  different  projects /plans.) 

♦ If  possible,  share  results  of  needs  assessment  with  the  group 
before  they  arrive  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  TOT.  This  will 
give  the  participants  an  opportunity  to  prepare  materials 
which  they  might  need. 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


OPEN-ENDED  NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
FORA  REGIONAL  LANGUAGE 
TOT 


This  TOT  Needs  Assessment  Questionnaire  was  developed  for  a Regional  Language  TOT  for 
Anglophone  Africa  countries.  It  can  be  a model  for  TOTs  where  the  majority  of  your  language 
training  staff  already  have  a lot  of  experience  working  with  Peace  Corps  and  the  training 
materials  in  your  program. 


Language  TOT  Needs  Assessment 

We  are  looking  forward  to  a helpful,  productive  language  training  workshop  in 
Tanzania  for  Peace  Corps  programs  in  Anglophone  countries  in  the  Africa  region 
April  19-May  1 . In  order  to  ensure  that  the  workshop  will  meet  the  needs  of  both 
language  instructors  and  coordinators,  please  respond  to  the  following  questions  by 
DATE.  Send  your  responses  to  NAME. 

1 . The  workshop  will  include  opportunities  for  matenals  haring  and  several  sessions 
on  teaching  methods  using  the  Teacher  Training  Throuo^  Video  materials.  What 
additional  topics  do  you  consider  most  important  to  focu.  n?  Please  make  a 
prioritized  list  of  topics,  keeping  in  mind  the  needs  of  both  teachers  and 
Language  Coordinators. 

2.  What  do  you  feel  are  the  areas  of  greatest  strength  in  your  language  training 
program? 

3.  What  do  you  feel  are  the  areas  of  greatest  weakness  in  your  language  training 
program? 

4.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  the  workshop  planners? 

Thank  you  tor  your  contribution  to  the  success  of  this  training  event. 
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OPEN-ENDED  NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
FORA  PRE-PST  TOT 

This  needs  assessment  form  was  developed  for  a specific  Pre-PST  TOT.  It  outlines  some  of  the 
perceived  needs  based  on  evaluation  of  feedback  from  previous  PSTs  and  TOTs  and  offers  the 
participants  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  how  they  would  like  to  see  the  training  structured. 
Obviously,  this  kind  of  form  is  most  appropriate  for  programs  where  the  majority  of  teaching 
staff  have  already  had  experience  with  PSTs  and  Peace  Corps  training.  The  actual  forms 
provided  more  space  for  written  comments  than  shown  here. 


Language  TOT  Needs  Assessment 

We  are  lookin§^forward  to  a helpful,  productive  language  training  workshop  in  PLACE  on 
DATES.  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  workshop  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  language  program  and 
participants,  please  rt  spond  to  the  following  questions  by  DATE.  Send  your  responses  to 

NAME  of  LC  and  ADDRESS. 

A review  of  the  language  related-items  in  the  most  recent  Training  Status  Reports  indicates  that 
we  are  dissatisfied  with  (or  lack)  (1)  staff  development,  (2)  program  evaluation,  (3) 
student  materials,  and  (4)  integration  of  language  with  other  training 
components.  The  evaluations  of  our  most  recent  TOT  indicate  that  many  instructors  would 
also  like  some  attention  to  (5)  teaching  methods. 

1 . Which  of  the  above  5 topics  are  most  important  for  inclusion  in  the  workshop  schedule? 

2.  Which  of  the  above  topics  are  least  important  for  inclusion  in  the  workshop  schedule? 

3.  Are  there  other  topics  that  are  important  to  focus  on?  Please  make  a priontized  list  of 
additional  topics  that  you  think  should  be  included. 

4.  How  would  you  like  to  see  the  workshop  sessions  delivered? 

Mostly  projects  (but  with  a few  structured  sessions  and  a little  Open  Space)? 

Mostly  Open  Space  (but  with  some  structured  sessions)? 

Mostly  structured  sessions  (but  with  a little  open  space)? 

5.  Are  you  willing  to  facilitate  sessions  for  new  instructors?  If  so,  for  what  topics9 

6 What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  the  workshop  planners? 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


LOGISTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
FOR  TOTS 

In  many  posts  the  Language  Coordinator  is  responsible  not  only  for  designing  and  conducting  the 
TOT,  but  for  making  logistical  arrangements  as  well.  The  arrangements  are  similar  as  for  other 
short-term  training  events,  such  as  ISTs.  Language  Coordinators  have  suggestions  about 
managing  logistics  for  such  short-term  tn*ming  events 

SELECTING  A SITE  • The  training  site  should  provide  the  facilities  needed  for 

training:  conference  rooms,  study  hall,  space  for  classes  or 
classrooms,  enough  tables,  chairs,  and  space  for  other 
language  training  activities  Like  simulations,  role  plays  and 
skits. 

• The  training  site  should  be  accessible  for  host  families. 

• Check  that  the  training  conference  is  suitable  in  terms  of: 

- size  (big  enough  to  provide  space  for  small  group  activities 
and  all-group  activities) 

- light  and  not  too  noisy 

- location  in  town  (easy  access  to  public  transportation,  close 
enough  to  PC  office  in  cases  where  something  is  needed  to  be 
delivered  from  the  office) 

- location  close  to  places  where  participants  may  have 
lunches  (in  case  PC  is  not  providing  them) 

- nice  areas  for  recreation  in  breaks 

OBTAINING  • When  preparing  a list  of  supplies  and  materials,  specify 

SUPPLIES  kind,  size,  color  (for  paper,  pens,  pencils,  markers),  and 

number  to  enable  the  Admin,  unit  to  order  what  is  really 
needed. 

• Check  that  you  have  everything  you  need  at  the  training 
site  before  the  start  of  TOT,  especially  enough  chairs,  and 
tables.  These  may  also  include  supplies,  equipment,  handouts, 
and  books.  Check  that  all  equipment  is  to  usable  and  working 
well.  Are  they  on  the  right  voltage? 

• Check  with  the  Admin,  whether  everything  on  your 
supplies  list  has  been  provided  and  make  sure  that  all  the 
supplies  are  transported  to  the  training  site  a day  or  two  prior 
to  TOT  (or  at  least  a couple  of  hours)  before  you  start,  so  that 
you  can  have  the  conference  room  set  up  in  time. 
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SAMPLES 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


SUPPLIES  LISTS  FOR  TOTS 


This  list  of  supplies  was  compiled  from  several  different  training  programs.  Typically  the  list 
is  developed  and  sent  to  the  Peace  Corps  Country  Director  or  Admin  Officer  for  approval.  Some 
countries  require  that  price  information  be  included  as  part  of  the  list.  In  other  posts,  such 
information  is  part  of  the  general  budget  proposed  for  the  TOT.  Specific  numbers  of  items  will, 
of  course,  depend  on  how  many  people  are  participating  in  your  TOT. 


Typical  Supplies  Needed  for  a Language  TOT 

* Training  supplies: 

flip  chart  stands  - 2 
flip  chart  paper  - 3 pads 
name  tags  - 25 

markers  - 40  (of  4/5  different  colors) 
overhead  projector 
transparencies  - 1 box 
transparency  markers  - 2 
TV  set 
VCR 

blindfolds  (1 0 strips) 
pens  - 25 

note  paper/writing  pads  - 25 
folders  - 25 

• For  coffee  break  : 

30  plastic  cups 
4 coffee  makers 
8 packs  of  coffee  - 
2 kg.  sugar  - 
10  bottles  mineral  water 
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THINGS 

TO  THINK 

ABOUT 


TOT  DESIGN:  GENERAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


As  you  establish  the  final  design  and  training  activities  for  your  TOT  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  some  of  these  general  considerations  that  Language  Coordinators  have  identified  as  being 
key  determiners  of  your  schedule. 

TIMING  • When  planning  when  to  schedule  the  TOT,  check  on  the 

availability  of  participants.  If  school  teachers  will  serve  as 
Language  Instructors,  when  would  they  be  available?  On 
weekends?  During  school  breaks?  School  breaks  may  be  fine 
if  they  are  long  , so  that  even  if  the  TOT  takes  several  days, 
the  teachers  will  still  have  a break  from  their  regular  school 
classes. 

• Inform  teachers  about  the  TOT  schedule  as  early  as 
possible. 

• Schedule  the  TOT  so  that  you  have  enough  time  for  TOT 
planning  and  preparation. 

• Time  the  TOT  according  to  your  other  responsibilities  as 
Language  Coordinator. 

LENGTH  The  length  of  the  TOT  may  vary  a lot  (from  3 days  up  to  1 

month)  depending  on: 

• the  budget  for  the  language  program  at  post; 

• the  level  of  experience  of  the  participants:  whether  or  not 
they  are  all  certified  teachers,  whether  or  not  they  have 
teaching  experience  ,whether  or  not  they  have  taught  their 
own  language  to  foreigners  before; 

• one  level  vs.  mixed  level  TOTs; 

• whether  the  post  is  old  or  new  / whether  the  language 
program  is  old  or  new; 

• whether  you  divide  your  TOT  into  a selection  TOT  and  a 
TOT  for  hired  teachers  only. 

The  following  information  was  compiled  in  a survey  of  EC  AM 
countries  about  the  length  of  TOTs. 


ECAM  TOT  SURVEY  RESULTS,  1994 


PLANNING 


SCHEDULE 


STANDARD 

CONTENT 


VARIABLES 

# Days 

# Hours 
per  day 

Total 

Hours 

range 

1-25 

3-8 

16-84 

most  common  response 

10  days 

8 hr/day 

36-40 

2nd  most  common 

5-6  days 

4 hr/day 

60-84 

• Plan  for  language  staff  travel  far  ahead  of  time  and  request 
Travel  Authorizations  from  the  Admin  Unit  at  least  one 
month  before  the  start  of  TOT.  This  will  allow  for  possible 
changes  in  boat  trips,  plane  flights,  or  bus  rides  in  cases 
where  instructors  will  have  to  travel  from  their  homes  to  the 
town  where  the  training  will  be  held. 

• Coordinate  with  Admin,  staff  regarding  contracts,  purchase 
orders  for  training  centers,  travel  orders,  etc.  at  least  two 
months  before  the  start  of  TOT. 

• If  you  are  expecting  a TOT  facilitator  from  the  U.S.,  plan 
for  facilitator’s  arrival. 

• If  you  are  hiring  Host  Country  Nationals  as  facilitators, 
decide  on  the  budget  you  will  need  to  pay  them  and  write  a 
proposal  to  your  Admin  unit. 

• Design  the  schedule  so  that  it  is  convenient  for  people  to  get 
to  the  training  site  on  time  without  getting  up  too  early. 

• Schedule  enough  time  for  short  breaks  and  lunch  breaks. 

• Length  of  schedules  should  depend  on  the  training  tasks  to 
be  accomplished. 

• Check  with  participants  about  schedule  times  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  or  second  day  to  make  appropriate 
changes. 

• Schedule  open  space  or  unstructured  time  to  address 
participants'  issues  or  needs  not  previously  thought  of. 

• Plan  enough  time  for  lesson  planning  and  micro- teaching. 
Remember  the  practice  stage  is  the  most  important  one. 

• When  delivering  the  TOT,  note  how  long  each  session  lasts, 
so  that  next  time  you  will  know  how  much  time  to  allow. 

TOT  The  PATS  Training  Supplement  identifies  some  of  the  generic 
content  that  should  be  included  in  a standard  staff  training 
events. 

Standard  content  areas  for  a TOT  include: 

• goals  and  philosophy  of  Peace  Corps  training. 

• minimum  standards  for  the  training  program, 


SELECTING 
CONTENT  FOR 
YOUR  PROGRAM 


MOST 

EFFECTIVE/ 

NECESSARY 

SESSIONS 


• realities  of  Peace  Corps  in  the  country  - goals,  history, 
organizations,  policy,  programming  and  training  process, 

• principles  and  methodologies  of  experiential  and  adult 
learning,  including  ways  to  adapt  plans  to  the  needs  of 
individual  Trainees, 

• evaluation  systems. 

Standard  content  areas  for  a SDW  include: 

• review  of  the  PATS  project  plan  with  the  APCD, 

• concepts  and  examples  of  integrated  training, 

• the  training  strategy, 

• cross-cultural  similarities  and  differences  between  the  U.S, 
and  the  host  country, 

• interpersonal  skills  and  counseling  techniques  for  providing 
positive  and  negative  feedback  to  trainees, 

• group  norms, 

• the  trainee  assessment  process, 

• reporting  requirements  and  system, 

• VAD  sheets,  task  analyses,  and  profile  of  the  training 
group, 

• practice  training  and  feedback  sessions, 

• guidelines  for  professional  behavior. 

Language  Coordinators  from  ECAM  countries  made  the 
following  suggestions  for  how  to  select  and  sequence  specific 
sessions  into  your  TOT  design. 

• Prepare  a list  of  suggested  sessions  depending  on  the 
number  of  days  the  Language  TOT  will  be. 

• Ask  an  experienced  language  teacher  to  help  you  sketch 
out  objectives,  delivery  strategies,  and  time  frames  for 
Language  TOT  sessions. 

• Decide  on  strategies  for  handling  special  issues  (e.g.,  a mix 
of  teachers  who  are  new  to  Peace  Corps  with  experienced  PC 
teachers.). 

• Determine  the  sessions  you  would  like  to  have  in  your  TOT 
depending  on  the  kind  of  teachers  attending  - experienced  vs. 
new,  mixed,  etc. 

ECAM  Language  Coordinators  named  these  as  the  most 
effective  and  important  sessions  to  include  in  most  TOTs. 

• Introduction  to  Peace  Corps 

• Guidelines  for  Professional  Behavior  (inc.  job 
responsibilities) 

• Giving  and  Receiving  Feedback 

• Experiential  learning 

• Adult  learners 

• Learning  Styles 

• CBC 

• Teaching  Approaches  (Focus  on  the  communicative 
approaches  - especially  in  countries  where  these  are  not 
popular  in  foreign  language  teaching) 


ADJUSTING 
SESSIONS  TO  FIT 
THE  TIME 
AVAILABLE 


OTHER  DESIGN 
CONSIDERATIONS 
FOR  TOT 


1.  INTEGRATING 
MICRO-TEACHING 
INTO  YOUR  TOT 


2.  USING  OTHER  PC 
STAFF  AS  RESOURCES 


• Communicative  Teaching  Techniques  and  Activities 
(including  games) 

• Lesson  Planning 

• Teaching  Grammar  in  the  CBC 

• Materials  Preparation 

• Classroom  Management 

• Micro-Teaching 

• Working  in  a cross-cultural  setting 

• Video-based  Teacher  Training  Sessions  ( Teacher  Training 
Through  Video  and  Adult  Language  Learning  videos) 

• Assessment  and  Evaluation  in  TOT 

• Sessions  topics  are  about  the  same  for  any  length  of  TOT,  but 
each  session  could  be  significantly  expanded  when  more  time 
is  available.  For  example,  during  a 5-  or  10-  day  TOT  there 
would  be  more  video-based  teacher  training  techniques,  and 
more  time  for  preparing  lessons /materials,  practice  teaching 
and  giving  feedback  on  sessions. 

• When  using  teacher  training  videos,  each  post  can  make  its 
own  decision  about  which  to  use  in  full  or  as  clips  based  on 
time  and  particular  needs  or  interests. 

There  are  other  issues  to  consider  in  addition  to  schedule  and 
content.  These  include  how  to  integrate  micro- teaching  into 
your  TOT  design,  how  to  work  with  groups  with  mixed 
"experience”  levels,  and  whether  to  ask  others  (both  PC  staff 
and  facilitators)  to  assist  you  with  the  training.  Language 
Coordinators  have  provided  these  suggestions  to  think  about 
as  you  design  your  TOT. 

• Schedule  as  much  time  as  possible  for  practice. 

• Depending  on  time,  when  asking  participants  to  do  micro- 
teaching,  you  may  want  to  ask  the  teachers  to  conduct  the 
whole  lesson  or  just  one  stage,  i.e.,  presentation,  practice,  or 
application. 

• What  should  be  practiced? 

- lesson  planning 

- each  stage  of  the  lesson 

- each  new  technique 

• How  to  facilitate /schedule? 

- Team  more  experienced  PC  teachers  with  those  who  are  new 

- team  planning 

- team  teaching:  one  teach/one  observe;  then  switch  roles 

• Ask  PC  staff  to  give  "shock"  lesson  in  another  language. 

• Ask  PC  staff  to  demonstrate  a particular  technique. 
(Remember  that  even  inexpenenced  teachers  can  stiil  critique 
and  make  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  the  lesson  for 
teaching  PCTs). 
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3.  WORKING  WITH 
MIXED  LEVELS  OF 
EXPERIENCE  IN  YOUR 
TOT 


• Have  teachers  new  to  PC  and  those  with  Peace  Corps 
experience  work  together: 

- lesson  planning 

- giving  feedback 

- for  micro-teaching 

- team  teaching 

• Use  experienced  PC  teachers  as  facilitators  to  train  new 
teachers 

• Call  on  experienced  PC  teachers  to  share  their  ideas  and 
experiences  during  the  TOT 

• Have  the  more  experienced  PC  teachers  work  on  special 
projects 

• Divide  them  into  two  groups  for  some  of  the  sessions 

• Experienced  teachers  can  conduct  their  own  Open  Space 
sessions. 


«.  WORKING  WITH  A • Depending  on  facilitators’  expertise,  hire  them  to  facilitate 
TOT  FACILITATOR  one  or  more  sessions  at  the  TOT. 

• Find  at  three  or  four  different  facilitators  for  TOT  sessions 
for  a variety  of  facilitation  styles. 

• Check  on  the  availability  of  facilitators  and  hire  them  full 
time  or  part-time  (a  whole  day  vs.  a session;  one  full  week  vs. 
one  day  or  one  session  a day  for  the  week). 

• As  soon  as  you  decide  what  you  need  a facilitator  for, 
decide  on  the  payment  amount  and  make  your  proposal  to 
Admin  about  this  as  soon  as  possible.  Determine  salary  rates 
after  finding  out  about  salaries  for  similar  services. 

• Discuss  the  Statement  of  Work  with  the  facilitator  before 
hiring. 

• Discuss  materials  needed  by  the  facilitator  to  check  that 
these  are  available,  e.g.,  overhead  projector,  computer,  VCR 
player,  TV. 

• Look  for  possible  TOT  facilitators  from  these  groups: 

- people  with  PC  language  program  experience  : experienced 
language  instructors  (the  best  source),  PC  Vs  (mainly  TEFL), 
TEFL  PST  Coordinator  or  assistant; 

- people  with  teacher  training  experience  : school/ university 
teachers/ teacher  trainers. 
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TRAINING  SESSION  DESIGN 
FORMATS 


WHAT  ARE  In  Section  8 (Pre-Service  Training)  we  discussed  the  rationale 

SESSION  PLANS  for  having  a lesson  plan  format  for  your  teaching  staff  to  work 

AND  WHY  DO  WE  with.  For  the  same  reasons  it  is  also  a good  *dea  to  develop  a 

NEED  THEM?  TOT  session  plan  format  that  provides  information  about  the 

goals,  design  and  materials  for  each  individual  train  ng 
session  in  your  PST.  Since  this  information  will  be  needed  for 
your  TOT  Final  Report  as  well,  it's  a good  idea  to  set  up 
procedures  for  identifying  this  information  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  design  process.  See  Section  8 (Pre-Service 
Training)  for  additional  recommendations  about  setting  up 
systems  for  final  reports. 

Session  Design  formats  vary  from  program  to  program,  but  at  a 
minimum  they  should  include: 

• Session  Title 

• Length  of  Session 

• Facilitator 

• Goals  and  Objective(s) 

• Possible  Delivery  Strategies 

• Materials  Needed 

• Recommendations  for  Enhancing  Session  (to  be  included  in 
your  TOT  final  report) 

OTHER  Here  are  additional  guidelines  concerning  elements  of  session 

ELEMENTS  design  and  description  formats  that  you  may  want  to  include. 

1.  RATIONALE 


2.  TOTAL  TIME 


• *•  i 'i  * 

i ( 4 


Background  information  concerning  the  session  and  why  it  is 
included  in  the  training  design,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  following: 

• How  does  it  relate  to  overall  training  goals? 

• How  does  the  session  relate  to  other  components  of  the 
training  design? 

• What  in  the  past  has  led  us  to  design  this  session  and  place 
it  here? 

• Time  for  the  entire  session  including  time  for  breaks. 


TRAINING 
SESSION  DESIGN 
FORMAT 
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3*  COALS/ 
OBJECTIVES 

4.  INTEGRATION 
POINT 


S.  TRAINER 
PREPARATION 


6.  MATERIALS 


7*  PREPARED 
NEWSPRINT/ 
FLIPCHARTS 

8.  HANDOUTS 


9.  PROCEDURES 


lO.  REFERENCES 


• List  goals  and  objectives  of  the  session  in  behavioral  terms. 


• Describe  how  this  session  (through  its  objectives  and 
activities)  is  integrated  with  the  other  aspects  of  training  - 
cross-culture,  technical,  personal  safety,  etc. 

• Information  on  trainer  roles  for  the  session  -lead  trainer, 
assistant  trainers,  etc.  This  includes  pre-session  briefing  and 
orientation  of  assistant  trainers  or  new  trainers  by  the  lead 
trainer. 

• Notes  concerning  the  advance  preparation  of  session 
materials  - flipcharts,  handouts,  etc. 

• List  all  materials  needed  for  trainers  and  Trainees 
(newsprint,  markers,  pens,  paper,  tape,  etc.). 

• List  names  of  all  flipcharts  and  their  location  within  the 
training  design  (for  visual  examples). 

• List  names  of  handouts  and  their  location  in  the  materials 
packet  that  you  have  prepared  for  the  TOT. 

• Include  all  session  activities. 

• Include  all  flipcharts  (visually)  in  the  location  they  occur. 

• Include  time  frames  tor  all  activities. 

• Include  trainer's  notes  where  necessary  or  appropriate. 

• Include  the  placement  and  time  of  breaks. 

• List  titles  and  locations  of  any  training  manuals  or  other 
books  used  in  the  production  and  presentation  of  this  session. 
Include  section  or  chapter  titles  and  page  numbers.  If  only  a 
few  pages  were  used,  copy  them  and  attach  them  to  the 
design. 

• If  reference  materials  used  are  not  currently  in  the  Training 
Office  library,  request  that  they  be  included.  State  location 
for  their  purchase  if  known. 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 
WORKSHOPS 


WHAT  ARE  STAFF 

DEVELOPMENT 

WORKSHOPS? 


The  Staff  Development  Workshop  (SDW)  usually  takes 
place  after  the  Language  TOT  and  prior  to  the  PCTs  arrival. 
The  Staff  Development  Workshop  has  three  main  goals. 
First  it  orients  new  staff  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  familiarizes 
them  with  Peace  Corps  training  philosophy  and  procedures. 
Second,  the  SDW  builds  basic  training  skill s,  based  on 
experiential  learning  and  the  principles  of  adult  learning. 

For  more  experienced  staff  it  is  an  opportunity  to  extend  their 
professional  development  in  this  area.  Third,  the  SDW  is 
the  time  to  be  establishing  the  systems  and  tools  that  will  be 
used  in  the  upcoming  PST. 


PARTICIPATION 
OF  THE 
LANGUAGE 
COORDINATOR  IN 
SDW 


The  event  is  led  by  the  Training  Manager  and/or  PST  Director 
and  facilitated  by  a team  of  experienced  trainers.  As 
Language  Coordinator,  you  will  play  an  important  part  in  the 
design  and  delivery  of  the  SDW.  For  example,  during  the  . 
SDW  the  overall  schedule  is  created  and  each  Coordinator 
negotiates  for  the  numbers  of  hours  and  particular  times  of  the 
day  that  their  sector  training  sessions  will  be  held. 

Therefore  you  need  to  actively  participate  in  this  event. 


OVERVIEW  OF 
THE  GOALS  AND 
OBJECTIVES  OF 
SDW 


Because  you  may  be  playing  an  important  role  in  the  design 
and  delivery  of  this  training  event,  we  provide  this  overview 
of  a suggested  training  design.  At  the  very  least,  you  will 
need  to  present  the  basic  aspects  of  the  language  program  to 
the  rest  of  the  staff.  But  you  may  be  involved  in  designing 
and  conducting  other  sessions  as  well. 

The  SDW  concentrates  on  the  following  areas: 

• orienting  the  PST  staff  to  the  experiential  learning  cycle 
and  its  application  to  Peace  Corps  training, 

• introducing  and  explaining  "Maslow's  Hierarchy  of  Needs" 
and  how  it  applies  to  and  can  be  used  in  Peace  Corps  training, 

• training  PST  staff  in  training  presentation  skills  nece'  sary 
in  adult  learning /non-formal  education  and  training 
situations, 
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FORMAL 
TRAINING 
OBJECTIVES  FOR 
SOWS 


STAFF 

DEVELOPMENT 

WORKSHOP 

SCHEDULE 


• examining  the  dynamic  of  dealing /working  with  American 
Trainees  in  the  PST  setting, 

• examining  the  host  country  culture  for  clues  to  the  dynamics 
and  process  of  cross-cultural  training, 

• orienting  the  trainers  to  the  Peace  Corps  Trainee  and 
Trainer  assessment  process. 

By  the  end  of  training,  participants  will  be  able  to: 

• Explain  how  adult  learning  principles  and  the  experiential 
learning  cycle  are  used  to  guide  Peace  Corps  training. 

• State  the  three  goals  of  Peace  Corps,  the  maun  philosophies 
of  the  Peace  Corps  mission,  and  the  role  of  the  Volunteer  in 
development  work 

• Demonstrate  basic  facilitation  and  presentation  skills  and 
discuss  how  and  when  each  is  best  used  in  a training  session. 

• Describe  the  assessment  procedures  for  Trainees  and 
Trainers,  and  demonstrate  the  basic  skills  necessary  to  carry 
out  their  roles  in  those  procedures. 

• Conduct  themselves  in  accordance  with  the  “Guidelines  for 
Professional  Behavior"  and  senior  staff  expectations. 

• Describe  the  different  perspectives  that  Americans  have 
for  the  host  country  culture,  and  that  host  country  nationals 
have  for  American  culture,  including  an  awareness  of 
diversity  issues  both  for  Americans  and  within  the  host 
culture. 

• Describe  the  chain  of  command,  lines  of  authority  and 
channels  of  communication  to  be  adhered  to  during  PST,  for 
both  PST  staff  and  PC  Senior  staff. 


The  following  schedule  is  offered  as  a suggestion.  The  time 
spent  on  any  staff  training  area  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  a particular  PST  staff  group. 

An  example  of  a different  schedule  which  highlights  the 
specific  role  of  the  Language  Coordinator  is  provided  later  in 
this  section  in  Samples  from  The  Field. 
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GENERIC  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  WORKSHOP  (SDW)  SCHEDULE 


■ tiiti  ii 

■ Tvrrr^i 

■ftViiimai 

■ T Yi  m —I 

7:00  Breakfast 
7:30  Community 
Meeting 
8:00  Opening 
Remarks  & 
Welcome 
8:15  Icebreaker 
9:00  Overview  of 
Staff  Tmg  Goals 
9:30  Norms 
10:00  Team 
Building  Exercise 

7:00  Breakfast 
7:30  Community 
Meeting 
8:00  Maslow's 
Hierarchy  & 

The  Experiential 
Learning  Cycle 
10:00  Review 
Past  PST 
Evaluations 

7:00  Breakfast 
7:30  Community 
Meeting 
8.-00  Job 
Description 
Review  & 

Trainer 
Assessment 
Process  (including 
Guidelines  for 
Professional  Tmr 
Behavior) 

7:00  Breakfast 
7:30  Community 
Meeting 
8:00  Working 
with  Americans 
10:00  Host 
Country  Culture 
Overview 

7:00  Breakfast 
7:30  Community 
Meeting 
8:00  Counseling 
Skills 

11  00  Budget 
Overview 

LUNCH 

12:00 

LUNCH 

12:00 

LUNCH 

12:00 

LUNCH 

12:00 

LUNCH 

12:00 

1:30  History  of 
Peace  Corps  & 
Country  Program 
2:30  Peace  Corps 
Policies 
5:30  Staff  Mtg 

l:30Presentation 
Skills  and 
Training 
Techniques  * 

5:30  Staff  Mtg 

1:30  Presentation 
Skills  cont’d, 

5:30  Staff  Mtg 

1:30  Trainee 

Assessment 

Process 

3:30  Giving  & 
Receiving 
Feedback 
5:30  Staff  Mtg 

3:30  Closure  & 
Evaluation 

5:30  Staff  Mtg 

(*including,  demonstration,  fishbowl,  discussion  facilitation  effective 


flipcharts , games,  ice-breakers/warm  ups , Role  Plays,  Case  Studies,  etc.) 


DESCRIPTIONS 
OF  SESSIONS  FOR 
STAFF 

DEVELOPMENT 

WORKSHOPS 


The  following  is  a list  of  sessions  from  the  PATS  Training 
Supplement  that  describes  the  content  of  some  of  the  sessions 
that  axe  typically  included  in  Staff  Development 
Workshops.  Although  these  sessions  deal  primarily  with 
issues  other  than  language  teaching,  you  may  wish  to  adapt 
some  sessions  for  use  in  Language  TOTs  as  well.  Examples  of 
some  of  such  kinds  of  session  adaptations  are  included  in  the 
recommended  TOT  sessions  designs  for  Language  TOTs  later  in 
this  section. 


1.  HISTORY  OF  PEACE 
CORPS  AND  THE 
COUNTRY  PROGRAM 


This  session  is  aimed  at  new  training  staff  who  need  an 
introduction  to  the  organizational  philosophy  and  history  of 
Peace  Corps.  In  addition,  the  new  staff  should  be  given  a 
relatively  detailed  overview  of  the  history  of  Peace  Corps  in 
the  country  (how  long,  what  projects,  how  many  PCVs,  etc.). 
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2.  PEACE  CORPS  The  policies  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  country  program  need 
POLICIES  to  be  reviewed  with  the  staff  members  to  avoid  confusion  over 
decisions  and  actions  taken  during  the  PST. 

Professional  trainer  guidelines,  which  are  - combination  of 
Peace  Corps  guidelines  and  country-specific  guidelines  are 
presented  and  reviewed  with  all  trainers.  These  guidelines 
outline  both  what  the  trainers  are  expected  to  do  and  what 
they  are  forbidden  from  doing.  These  guidelines  should  be 
reflected  in  the  performance  appraisal  forms  for  all  trainers. 

Maslow's  Hierarchy  and  the  Experiential  Learning  Cycle  are 
two  theories  that  play  a key  role  in  the  design  of  Peace  Corps 
training.  All  staff  should  be  familiar  with  both  the  theories 
themselves,  and  the  application  of  the  theories  to  training 
content  and  design. 

5.  REVIEW  OF  PAST  Evaluations  from  the  most  recent  PST  which  included 
PST  EVALUATIONS  Trainees  from  the  same  projects  should  be  reviewed  to  provide 

insight  and  guidance  for  training  design,  activities, 
scheduling  and  logistics.  The  review  should  include  all 
members  of  the  component  training  team,  the  APCD  and 
current  PCVs. 

A significant  amount  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  practicing 
presentation  and  facilitation  skills  and  a variety  of  training 
techniques.  This  should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
brainstorming,  group  facilitation,  fish  bowl,  demonstration, 
role  plays  and  case  studies  as  well  as  design  and  use  of 
flipcharts  and  other  visual  aids.  Often  the  best  progression 
to  follow  in  the  session  is  to  define  the  skill /technique, 
demonstrate  the  skill/ technique  and  then  provide 
opportunities  for  the  participants  to  practice  the 
skill/ technique. 

Each  trainer  should  be  familiar  with  his  or  her  own  job 
description  before  coining  to  staff  training.  In  this  session  the 
trainers  should  be  exposed  to  the  job  descriptions  of  the  re^t  of 
the  staff  with  whom  they  will  be  working.  This  is  also  a 
chance  to  review  working  relationships  and  the  chain  of 
command. 

The  trainer  assessment  process  should  be  presented,  and 
reviewed  with  all  staff.  Content  includes  the  assessment 
process  overview  and  timetable,  assessment  instruments  and 
feedback  guidelines. 

8.  WORKING  WITH  Trainers  must  be  familiar  with  both  a general  overview  of 

AMERICANS  American  culture  and  the  dynamics  of  the  adaptation  process 
the  Trainees  will  experience.  This  provides  them  with 
insight  as  to  why  Trainees  act  as  they  do  and  to  how  the 
trainers  can  best  work  with  the  Trainees. 


7.  JOB  DESCRIPTION 
REVIEW  AND 
TRAINER 
ASSESSMENT 
PROCESS 


6.  PRESENTATION 
SKILLS  AND 
TRAINING 
TECHNIQUES 


4.  MASLOW'S 
HIERARCHY  AND  THE 
EXPERIENTIAL 
LEARNING  CYCLE 


S.  PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINER 
GUIDELINES 
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9.  HOST  COUNTRY 
CULTURE  OVERVIEW 


lO.  TRAINEE 
ASSESSMENT 
PROCESS 


11.  GIVING  AND 
RECEIVING 
FEEDBACK 


12.  COUNSELING 
SKILLS 


13.  PST  BUDGET 
OVERVIEW 


14.  TRAINING 
DESIGN 


Most  Peace  Corps  countries  represent  more  than  one  culture,  as 
do  the  groups  of  trainers  hired  to  work  for  the  PST.  The 
diversity  of  the  host  country  cultural  make-up  is  explored  and 
the  impact  of  that  diversity  on  the  group  is  examined  in  this 
session. 

The  Trainee  assessment  process,  timetables  and  instruments 
are  reviewed  in  this  session.  Additionally,  the  role  of  the 
trainer  in  that  process  is  presented  and  the  necessary  skills 
identified. 

Feedback  is  defined,  and  the  necessary  trainer  skills  are 
identified  in  this  session.  This  should  be  linked  to  the  session 
on  Trainee  assessment.  Role  plays  and  case  studies  should  be 
used  to  provide  trainers  opportunities  to  practice  feedback 
skills. 

Basic  counseling  skills  and  an  overview  of  counseling  resources 
available  through  Peace  Corps  are  addressed  in  this  session. 

It  is  likely  that  the  trainers  will  have  only  minimal 
counseling  skills.  They  must,  therefore,  be  aware  of 
counseling  resources  outside  of  the  PST  staff,  such  as  the 
Peace  Corps  Medical  Unit  and  the  Office  of  Special  Services. 

A brief  overview  of  the  PST  budget  and  rules  associated  with 
use  of  U.S.  Government  funds  should  be  presented  by  the 
Administrative  Officer.  Most  trainers  need  an  overview  of 
the  budget  in  order  to  understand  who  has  responsibility  for 
the  funds  and  how  they  can  /should  be  accessed  for  training 
activities. 

Training  design  deals  exclusively  with  how  to  turn  goals  into 
behavioral  objectives,  activities  and  session  designs. 

• Writing  Behavioral  Objectives:  Trainers  need  to  understand 
what  behavioral  objectives  are,  and  have  the  skills  to  write 
them.  In  this  part  of  the  session  behavioral  objectives  are 
defined  and  it  is  shown  why  they  are  so  valuable  to  training 
design  and  to  Trainee  assessment.  Additionally,  Knowledge, 
Skill  and  Attitude  objectives  are  defined  and  appropriate 
activities  for  each  type  of  objective  are  presented  and 
reviewed.  Trainers  should  be  given  a chance  to  practice 
writing  each  type  of  behavioral  objective  and  to  link  them  to 
training  activities. 

• Training  Session  Design:  A standard  training  session  design 
format  is  presented  and  reviewed  with  the  trainers.  This 
session  design  model  should  be  used  by  all  components  and 
lend  a high  degree  of  consistency  to  all  training  manuals.  The 
standard  session  design  must  include  all.  pieces  necessary  for 
presentation  and  evaluation. 


15,  EVALUATION 
AND  REPORTING 


16.  USING  RESOURCE 
SPEAKERS  AND  PCVS 
IN  PST 


17.  ASSESSMENT 
PROCESS  - 
TRAINEES  AND 
TRAINERS 


18.  EARLY 
TERMINATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
SEPARATION 
PROCEDURES 


19,  TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


20.  CLOSUREAND 
EVALUATION 


The  evaluation  system  and  reporting  guidelines  must  be  made 
dear  to  the  trainers.  In  this  session  the  process,  instruments 
and  schedule  of  the  training  evaluation  are  presented  and 
reviewed.  The  discussion  of  evaluation  should  lead  directly 
to  the  guidelines  for  writing  and  submitting  periodic  training 
reports.  In  addition  to  the  process  of  evaluation  and  the 
guidelines  for  reports,  the  chain  of  command  for  producing 
these  items  should  be  presented  and  reviewed. 

Almost  all  PSTs  use  outside  speakers  and  current  PCVs  as 
resources.  The  trainers  need  to  know  how  to  make  the  most  of 
these  resources  and  how  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  inherent  using 
them.  This  session  reviews  the  training  situations  which  best 
suit  themselves  to  the  use  of  outside  resources,  and 
demonstrates  how  to  prepare  outsiders  for  their  roles  and 
responsibilities. 

During  the  PST,  both  the  Trainees'  and  the  trainers’ 
performance  is  assessed  against  specific  criteria.  The 
trainers  need  to  know  their  role  in  the  assessment  of  the 
Trainees.  They  also  need  to  know  how  and  how  often  their 
own  performance  will  be  reviewed,  and  who  will  be 
conducting  the  review.  This  session  outlines  the  process, 
instruments  and  schedule  used  to  carry  out  the  assessment 
process.  This  session  should  be  linked  with  the  sessions  on 
"Job  Description",  "Feedback  Skills"  and  "Professional 
Trainer  Guidelines". 

Peace  Corps  has  detailed  policies  and  procedures  concerning 
the  early  termination  and  administrative  separation  of 
Trainees  and  Volunteers.  This  session  presents  and  reviews 
these  policies  and  procedures,  and  defines  the  roles  played  by 
training  staff  and  Peace  Corps  staff  in  carrying  them  out. 

This  session  is  the  first  attempt  to  outline  the  entire  training 
calendar.  In  the  main  exercise  of  the  session  the  total  number 
of  hours  available  for  training  sessions  and  activities  is 
calculated  and  each  component  is  given  a chance  to  state  the 
amount  of  training  time  they  would  like.  Should  the  number 
of  requested  hours  exceed  the  number  of  available  hours, 
negotiations  to  adjust  the  number  of  hours  requested  by  each 
component  must  take  place. 

Review'  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  training  and  allow  the 
participants  to  evaluate  the  design  on  a confidential  form. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  Peace  Corps  Language  Coordinators  have  developed  this  list 

LANGUAGE  of  tips  to  keep  in  mind  as  you  think  about  your  role  at  the 

COORDINATOR  Staff  Development  Workshop: 

AT  THE  STAFF  • Use  this  workshop  as  an  opportunitv  to  link  the  language 

DEVELOPMENT  with  the  other  components  of  the  PST.  Propose  that  some 
WORKSHOP  hours  be  '’shared/'  Language/Tech  or  Language /Health  etc. 

• Establish  good  work  relationships  with  the  other 
Coordinators. 

• Look  for  sessions  that  are  good  for  integration  with  other 
components  and  design  them  together  with  the  Technical  or 
Cross-  cultural  Coordinator  or  with  the  PCMO,  such  as  a 
medical  session  on  Nutrition  that  could  be  held  after  a 
language  class  on  Food. 

• Assign  a Language  Instructor  to  each  Technical  Coordinator, 
to  participate  in  Technical  Sessions  and  to  be  responsible  for 
the  integration  with  that  component. 

• Plan  evaluations  and  assessments  in  coordination  with  the 
other  components  so  that  they  do  not  stress  out  the  PCTs. 

• Look  for  sessions  that  could  be  cross-  sector  , like  Learning 
Styles,  Adult  Learning,  Lesson  Planning,  or  even  CBC.  Doing 
these  sessions  at  the  SDW  would  give  you  more  time  to 
concentrate  on  specific  language  program  needs  during  the 
TOT. 

• Don't  forget  to  include  the  homestay  families  in  some  kind 
of  p re- PST  training  and  orientation.  Have  a meeting  with 
families  before  Trainees'  arrival  and  explain  Peace  Corps’ 
expectations  and  the  language  team's  expectations  from  them. 
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SAMPLE  SOW  SCHEDULE 

On  this  schedule,  developed  for  a Staff  Development  Workshop  in  Romania,  the  position  of 
the  person  doing  each  portion  of  the  workshop  has  been  noted.  Your  own  responsibilities  for 
presenting  specific  sessions  will  depend  on  your  experience  with  Peace  Corps  and  who  else  is 
involved  in  the  training  program. 


PEACH  CORPS  ROMANIA 
SOW  SCHEDULE/  PST  6 

June  3*5  1996 

MONDAY,  JUNE  3 

9:00  - 9:30 

Welcome,  Intro  & Teambuilding  Exercise  (TD  & PTO) 

9:30  - 1 0:30 

Review  SDW  schedule 

(TD) 

Overview  of  PC:  PC  Romania  Map/  PC  Quiz 

(LC) 

Overview  of  PST  / Sector  Reports  (TD  & 
PST  Tone/Trainee  Independence  (PTO) 

Sector  Coord's) 

10:30-  10:45 

BREAK 

10:45-  12:30 

Bamga 

(PTO) 

Romanian/Amencan  Values 

(Xcult  Coord) 

12:30-  1:30 

LUNCH 

1:30  - 3:00 

Feedback 

(LC) 

3:00-3:15 

BREAK 

3:15-5:00  Conflict  Resolution 

(PCMO) 

5:00 

Closing  Activity  (TD) 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  4 

9:00-9:15 

Icebreaker 

(LC) 

9:15-  10:30 

PST  Schedule  Review  ( T D ) 

Documentation/  Coordinator  Responsibilities  (PTO,TD  SPCAdmin) 

10:30  - 10:45 

BREAK 

10:45-  12:30 

Trainee  Assessment 
SOW/Staff  Assessment 

(PTO  & TD) 

12:30-1:30 

LUNCH 

1-30-4:30 

Component  Competencies/  Assessment 

(Tech  Coord) 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  5 

9:00-  10:30 

Session  Designs/  Objective  Wnting 

(PTO) 

10:30-  10:45 

BREAK 

10:45-  11:45 

Other  PST  issues: 

(ALL) 

♦First  days'  schedule/  Coordinator  involvement 

•PST  dress 
•Computer  training 
•Staff  as  a team 

11:45 

Wrap  Up 

HOW 

TO  DO  IT 

DEVELOPING  SELECTION  TOTS 

PREPARING  FOR  Selection  TOTs  axe  workshops  for  applicants  to  be  selected  to 
A SELECTION  TOT  work  as  language  instructors  in  your  PST.  These  TOTs  offer  a 

special  challenge,  since  they  combine  teacher  training  and 
teacher  selection.  If  you  decide  to  use  the  Selection  TOT 
format,  you  should  review: 

• these  recommendations  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Language 
Coordinators, 

• the  materials  in  Section  2 (Teacher  Supervision)  for 
information  on  teacher  selection  criteria  and  issues  that  need 
to  be  considered, 

• the  basic  principles  of  sound  training  design. 

WHY  DO  A Selection  TOTs  offer  several  benefits: 

SELECTION  TOT?  • First,  the  selection  TOT  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  better 

assess  the  skills  and  qualifications  of  your  future  teachers, 
including  their  ability  to  work  in  a team.  Teaching  skills  can 
not  be  assessed  unless  you  see  a person  actually  teaching 
which  is  why  participants  are  expected  to  do  micro-teaching 
at  the  selection  TOT. 

• Second,  the  selection  TOT  saves  money  because  you  don't 
pay  the  applicants  during  the  time  of  the  selection.  (You 
justify  this  by  explaining  that  Peace  Corps  gives  them 
training.) 

• Finally,  the  selection  TOT  is  an  excellent  way  to  train  the 
new  training  staff  in  areas  in  which  the  rest  of  the  teaching 
staff  has  experience  already.  Later  on  you  will  bring  all  the 
teachers  together  for  the  final  TOT. 

TIPS  FOR  A • If  applicants  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  you 

SUCCESSFUL  have  to  cover  their  transportation  and  accommodation 

SELECTION  TOT  expenses. 

• It's  nice  if  PC  can  provide  coffee  breaks  and/or  lunches  for 
the  participants  as  well.  It  costs  little  and  shows  that  PC 
values  the  work  of  these  people  as  PC  future  employees. 

• You  can  use  some  of  your  experienced  teachers  as 
facilitators. 
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• At  the  end  of  the  TOT,  notify  people  that  even  if  they  are 
not  selected,  they  may  be  contacted  later  in  cases  of  need  or  if 
one  of  the  other  candidates  withdraws. 


SELECTION  TOT: 
COMPONENTS 
AND  RATIONALES 


LARGE/WHOLE 
GROUP  SESSIONS 


SMALL  GROUP 
DISCUSSIONS 


This  description  of  the  various  components  of  a selection  TOT 
and  the  rationales  for  using  them  was  developed  by  Peace 
Corps  Nepal  to  be  used  as  part  of  the  orientation  for 
participants  in  a five-day  selection  TOT: 

The  PST  is  a live-in  program.  As  such,  demands  on  the  staffs 
interpersonal  skills  become  quite  intense.  In  order  for  these 
interpersonal  skills  to  surface  during  the  recruitment  stage, 
the  qualifying  training  also  has  a live-in  arrangement. 

The  Language  Trainer's  Screening  Workshop  (Selection  TOT) 
is  a five-day  program  to  build  participants'  skills  in  teaching 
and  to  allow  the  Training  Office  and  the  Language 
Coordinator  to  assess  the  applicants  in  the  following  areas: 

• Skills:  Interpersonal  communication 

- Planning 

- Presentation 

- Teaching 

- Leadership 

• Attitude  towards  Peace  Corps 

• Professionalism 

• Creativity 

• Willingness  to  learn  and  be  trained  by  Peace  Corps 

• Openness  to  feedback  and  willingness  to  give  feedback 

• Hard  work  and  responsibility 

To  enable  the  language  staff  to  assess  the  skills  and  other 
factors  required  of  a Language  Trainer,  they  are  given 
opportunities  that  call  foi  certain  skills  to  be  demonstrated 
by  the  applicants.  These  opportunities  are  described  below. 

Rationale:  In  big  group  ser  sions,  positive  active  participation 
becomes  a measure  of  one's  self  assertiveness  and  leadership. 
Objectives: 

• To  identify  applicants  v/ho  are  setf-irtitiating  and  have 
basic  leadership  skills 

• To  identify  applicants  who  may  need  feedback  on  their  lack 
of  participation,  and  observe  how  feedback  is  received 

Rationale:  Small  group  discussions  are  intensely  interactive. 
The  members  of  the  group  are  "pressured"  to  participate;  the 
shy  ones  come  out  of  their  hiding  places  in  the  small  group 
sessions;  the  aggressive  ones  are  "pressured"  to  be  more 
supportive  of  the  others. 

Objectives: 

• To  observe  and  assess  the  level  of  positive  active 
participation  of  those  identified  as  "Shy"  in  the  big-group 
sessions 


LANGUAGE 

TEACHING 

DEMONSTRATIONS 


INDIVIDUAL 

INTERVIEWS 


• To  observe  and  assess  supportive  performance  of  those 
identified  as  self-initiators 

• To  assess  communication  skills  and  discussion  skills 
Activities: 

• Form  a small  group  discussion. 

• Group-selected  presenters  report-out  to  the  big  group. 

• Provide /get  feedback  on  session  content,  relevance, 
participants'  performance,  facilitators'  performance. 

Rationale  : Historically,  Peace  Corps  language  staff  in  Nepal 
has  rarely  included  professional  teachers.  Most  applicants 
are  graduates  of  non-teaching  degree  programs  such  as 
economics,  business,  political  science.  Given  this  group  of 
applicants,  there  is  a need  to  provide  opportunities  for  the 
applicants  to  demonstrate  their  natural  aptitude  and 
creativity  in  session  planning  and  teaching. 

Objectives: 

• To  assess  applicants'  aptitudes  in  planning  and  organizing 
teaching  content 

• To  assess  applicants’  creativity  in  selection  or  designing 
teaching  materials  and  activities 

• To  observe  and  assess  applicants’  confidence  and  self-image 
as  reflected  in  the  way  he/ she  conducts  the  session 

• To  observe  and  assess  applicants’  openness  to  solicit  and 
give  feedback  in  a learning  environment 

Activities: 

• Facilitators  provide  applicants  with  the  necessary  input 
for  module  plan  and  demonstration. 

• Applicants  conduct  four  demonstration  language  lessons. 

• Applicants  /facilitators/ observers  fill  out  evaluation  forms 
for  the  demonstrations. 

Rationale:  The  bottom  line  in  staff  recruitment  is  the 
individuals,  their  perceptions  of  the  organization,  and  the 
job,  their  capabilities  as  these  relate  to  job  requirements,  and 
their  willingness  to  undergo  rigorous  training  from  the 
organization. 

Objectives: 

• To  get  the  applicants’  perception  of  Peace  Corps,  their  jobs 
and  their  capabilities  as  relates  to  the  job  requirements 

• To  clarify  issues  that  may  still  be  confusing  to  the  applicant 
at  the  point 

• To  check  supervisors’  perceptions  of  applicants’  attitudes 
toward  the  organization,  staff,  and  work 
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SAMPLE  SELECTION  TOT 
SCHEDULE 


This  schedule  for  a "Screening  Workshop"  (Selection  TOT)  was  developed  by  Peace  Corps 
Nepal. 

SCREENING  • To  assess  applicants'  aptitudes  in  planning  and  organizing 

WORKSHOP  teaching  content. 

GOALS  0 To  assess  applicants'  creativity  in  selecting  or  designing 

teaching  materials  and  activities. 

• To  observe  and  assess  applicants'  confidence  and  self-image 
as  reflected  in  the  way  they  conduct  sessions. 

• To  observe  and  assess  applicants’  openness  to  solicit  and 
give  feedback  in  a learning  environment. 

• To  get  the  applicants'  perception  of  Peace  Corps,  their  jobs 
and  their  capabilities  as  related  to  the  job  requirements. 


WORKSHOP  SCHEDULE: 


Sunday 

08:00 

Leave  from  PC  Office  to  Dhulikhel 

09:00  - 10:30 

Arrive  at  Dhulikhe!  Lodge/Settle- 
in/T  ea/Coffee 

10:30  - 11:00 

Welcome  / Introduction 

11:00  - 11:30 

A brief  introduction  to  Peace  Corps. 

11:30  - 12:15 

Goals,  objectives  of  the  qualifying 
training. 

12:15  - 01:15 

Lunch 

01:15  - 02:00 

How  adults  leam. 

02:00  - 03:15 

Peace  Corps  Language  Training 
Program. 

03:15  - 03:30 

Break 

03:30  - 04:45 

Lesson  Planning 

04:45  - 05:30 

Lesson  Planning  Topics  Assignment 

5:30 

Free 

7:30 

Dinner 

Monday 

07:00  - 07:45 
07:45  - 08:00 
08:00  - 09:00 
09:00  - 12:00 
12:00  - 01:30 
01:30  - 02:30 
02:30  - 03:00 
03:00  - 04:00 
04:00-04:15 
04:15  - 05:00 
05:00 
07:30 

Breakfast  / Community  meeting 
Get  ready  for  the  day's  activity 
Lesson  plan  preparation 
1st  round  peer  teaching 
Lunch 

Reflection  of  peer  teaching 
Break 

Demo  lesson/Processing 
Tea  break 

Lesson  planning  Topics  Assignment 

Free 

Dinner 

1 Tuesday 

07:00  - 07:45 

Breakfast  / Community  meeting 

07:45  - 09:00 

Lesson  plan  preparation 

09:00  - 12:00 

Peer  teaching 

12:00*01:30 

Lunch 

01:30  - 03:00 

Feedback 

03:00  - 03:15 

Tea  break 

03:15  - 05:00 

Demo  class/Language  acquisition 
approach 

05:00 

Next  day  lesson  assignment. 

05:30 

Free 

07:30 

Dinner 

1 Wednesday 

07:00  - 07:45 

Breakfast  / Community  meeting 

07:45  - 08:30 

Lesson  plan  preparation 

08:30  - 11:30 

Peer  teaching 

11:30  - 12:00 

Reflection  of  peer  teaching 

12:00  - 01:00 

Lunch 

01:00  - 02:00 

Professional  Behavior  Guideline. 

02:00  - 02:30 

Language  acquisition  (Review) 

02:30  - 04:15 

Learning  style 

04:15-  04:30 

Break 

04:30  - 05:00 

Lesson  planning  Topic  Assignment 

05:00 

Free 

07:30 

Dinner 

1 Thursday 

07:00  - 07:45 

Breakfast  / Community  meeting 

07:45  - 08:00 

Get  ready  for  Peer  teaching 

08:00  - 11:00 

Peer  teaching 

11:00  - 11:40 

Wrap-up  /Evaluation 

11:40  - 12:20 

Individual  meeting/Pack-up 

12:20  - 01:20 

Lunch 

01:30 

Leave  for  Kathmandu 

SAMPLES 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


COMBINATION  SELECTION 
AND  TEACHER  TRAINING  TOT 


This  schedule  of  a combination  TOT,  a three-day  selection  TOT,  followed  three  weeks  later  by 
a two-dav  language  instructors  TOT  was  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Bulgaria. 


Peace  Corps  / Bulgaria 
Language  Training  of  Trainers 
Schedule-:.-.  17-19  May.  26 


900- *15 

Overview  of  Language  TOT  Goals  and 
Schedule 

• To  make  pMtidpinti'fcii^ with the  Lu^igeTO^' 

wmm 

Zoya 

Lubenova 

9 15-945 

Introductions  and  Expectation* 
(Ice-breaking) 

• To  identify  facilitators  and  participants 

♦ To  identify  facilitators  and  participants  expectations  for  training 

Zoya 

Lubenova 

9 45  - 1030 

General  Overview  of  PC  History  in 
the  World  and  in  Bulgaria  and  PC 
Goals 

• To  identify  PC  goals  and  programs  worldwide  and  in  Bulgaria 

♦ To  identify  PC  training  philosophy 

Richard 

Record 

i*3 0-um 

...  Break  -•  -I 

UOO-  12  30 

Team  Work 

Guidelines  for  Professional  Behavior 

• To  explain  the  necessity  of  beam  work  and  its  key  elements  (support  group, 
meetings,  reports,  'idea  bank'  etc. ) 

• To  describe  support  system  for  trainees  and  staff  during  PST 

• To  share  information  about  professional  behavior  and  effective  training  team 

Richard 

Record 

. *,  ••• ' “ i 

14  .00  • 14  45 

Language  Skills  and 
CroM-Culturai  Values 

• To  make  participants  aware  of  the  relationship  between  language  skills  and 
X -cultural  values 

• To  give  teachers  an  idea  who  their  students  will  be 

• To  prepare  participants  for  their  role  in  PST  not  only  as  language  instructors 
but  as  cultural  informants  too 

Zoya 

Lubenova 

14  45-  15  30 

Competencv-Based  Curriculum 

• To  recognize  the  goal  and  underlying  principles  of  competenrv-based  education 

• To  write  competency  statements 

• To  distinguish  between  language  functions  and  structures 

Zoya 

Lubenova 

154#- Ifc## 

| Break  . | 

1600-  17  00 

Competency-Based  Cumculum 

continued 

900-  10 JO 

Adult*  A*  Litmtn 

• To  identify  characttruocs  of  adult  language  Iwiwn  and  the  effect*  Htw 
characteristic*  have  on  language  learning 

• To  change  Language  trunert  e*p*ct«>oo*  of  older  adult  learner* 

• To  focm  on  daitroom  **ateg>e*  which  can  taae  the  confidence  of  the  trainee* 
and  can  assist  them  in  taking  the  rcsporuibilrty  for  their  language  training 

Christina 

Tonrov* 

Break  1 

1100-  12J0 

• The  Experiential  learning  Cycle 

• Learning  Modalities 

• To  describe  key  element*  of  experiential  learning 

• To  identify  one  » own  dominant  learning  modalrty 

• To  become  fatntlur  with  observable  charactemba  of  modality  strength* 

• To  identify  whach  modality  different  clawoom  acuvit,**  axe  moit 
appropriate  foe 

Zoya 

Lubenova 

TSSaKwS J 

1403  - 15  JO 

Learning  Style*  and  Ltum  Plant 

• To  help  partaapeno  » ukm  their  own  learning  style  preference  and 
understand  uwptotton  of  different  laairctog  ityte*  m the  language  training 
program 

• To  identify  the  omor  part  of  a leaaon  plan  and  Mt  hoe*  they  correspond  to  the 
four  diffemit  taeirung  stylet 

• To  develop  aettvitxa  for  a competsney  to  specific  lex -rung  style* 

• To  plan  * lesson  which  contain*  wsabl*  activities  for  each  learning  *Me 

Pcnu 

Novatova 

L ' iwpfc-  ■■V.;.'  ; •• 1 

1 16.00 - 1703 

LMirang  Style*  and  Lesson  Plan* 

continued 

“n 

1 900  • IQJO 

Mkro- teaching 

To  Ivnre  participant*  teach  a micro- le**oo  through  a wuk  variety  of  actmae* 
that  capitaht*  on  student*  aiiaut*  and  cancan  gait  on  moaning  rather  than 
language  form 

Pamcipaat 

“ •«  J •>  ' Mfc;.'  • I 

1100'  12.30 

| Micro- teaching 

cononuad 

1 1 

na  mi 

1 ' Land*  Bte«kr:^“W'  I 

1400  - 1500 

TPR 

• To  recognize  the  goal  and  undertymg  principle*  of  TPR 

• To  identify  the  level  of  learner*  for  which  TPR  u appropriate 

• To  identify  survival  and  technical  compete* an  tor  which  TPR  i*  appropriate 

• To  identify  and  analyze  key  seep*  n a TPR  leaaon 

• To  plan  and  dexnonata*  Sow  to  uj*  TPR  by  laachmg  a 10  ounute  leaaon  that 
include*  TPR  kev  Jtepa 

Penka 

Novakova 

1S00-  1600 

Micro- teaching 

continued 

Peace  Corps  I Bulgaria 
Language  Training  of  Trainers 

Schedule  - 06  - 07  June.  96 


5-  !«?*’  r-  JP ' *>  - V.  , 

900 -»45 

Meeong  the  PST  Project  Director 

• To  clanfy  SChV*  and  Contract*  of  Language  Instructors 

• To  clarify  logwdc*  t**ue* 

Lane 

Sunken 

9^45  ■ U 15 

Grammar  In  the  Competency-Baaed 
Cumcuhnn 

• To  outline  criteria  fee  icmgraurg  grammar  concern*  no  CbC 

(when  and  how  to  teach  grammar  si  the  cceamncttive  classroom) 

Penka 

Novikova 

tsAf-tam 

Bmk  ■ • 1 

1145-  I2J0 

Language  Manual 

• To  presett  the  language  manual  end  explan  lempB  how  to  work  with  it 

Zoya 

Uhtrwva 

l*ackB»mk  S 

1400 -15  JO 

Error  Correction 

How  tc  give  and  receive  feedback 

• To  recognise  the  prmapto  underlying  error  correction 

• To  identify  when  and  how  teacher*  should  coma  student*’  matake* 

• To  develop  »tniape»  for  effective,  motjva&rg  and  iturmlatmg  error  correction 

• To  provide  due*  to  gwdestudent*  in  mpondeig  ip  error  correction 

• To  find  way*  to  develop  Trainee*  tetpomibdity  for  checkmg  and  ur^njvmg 
coerectnoe 

Zoya 

Lubenova 

\ ; : 1 

1600-16  45 

Early  Production 

« To  recognise  the  goal  and  underlying  pnnaptes  of  early  production  technique* 

• To  identify  key  Mtp»  in  eaxfv  production  technique* 

• To  identify  queahcrang  strategic*  fiat  allow  student*  to  comprehend  before 
producing  the  target  language 

• To  plan  and  demonente  how  to  uae  Early  production  by  vacheig  a 15  mtnute 

ie«on 

Alien 

Dimitrova  j 

16*5  - ir.v> 

Dialogue  / Drill 

• To  reoogruze  the  goal  and  undertysigpnnapiei  of  the  dialogue/ dnil  technique 

• To  identify  key  *tep»  m the  dialogue /dnl!  technique 

• To  model  the  dialogue  (or  the  etudent* 

• To  provide  cun  for  cha&ng  the  dialogue 

• To  >e*ect  meanmgfuJ  *egnem*  for  repetition  praewe 

• To  develop  drills  to  practice  pronunciation,  vocabulary  ltnictur*.  and  ttudeni- 
tcwitudent  communication 

Aocia 
D.mitroi  a 

HH 

900  - lOJO 

Teaching  Speaking 

• To  introduce  different  approaches  to  teaching  tptoking  tiat  will  enhance 
learner  * participation,  fluency,  confidence  and  commirucioon  *tn«egie* 

• To  d>xu*s  different  obttacles  m laammg  to  spwk  a foreign  language  and  way* 
to  overcome  them 

• To  famiiiarne  partiapant*  with  strategies  for  teaching  pronunciation 

Dora 

Tnffofiova 

Mila 

Tasseva 

IOJO-  tl  15 

Information  Gap 

• To  ntcognuce  the  goai  and  underlying  pnrople*  of  the  trdorcruOon  gap 
technique 

• To  identify  key  Mrp*  in  the  informatxxi  gap  technique 

• To  set  up  an  information  gap  activity 

• To  identify  strategies  to  provide  different  information  to  different  jtudent*  to 
fill  the  inform* c*oo  gap 

Mila 

Tasseva 

UlU'iliM 

1 1 

U 45*  12  JO 

Role  Plav 

• To  recogrux#  the  goal  and  underlying  principle*  of  the  row  plav  technique 

• To  identify  key  «ep*  in  the  role  plav  technique 

• To  elicit  a model  for  toe  role  plav  technique 

• To  identify  strategies  to  provide  opportunity  for  student*  to  exp  »nd  the 
model  using  different  vocabulary  and  structure* 

Milena 
Georgia  va 

thio-iad* 

1 UtftehBmk  j 

1400-  l? JO 

Evaluation  during  PST 

• Tod*  'inbe evalitttxxi  technique*  m theGompetencv-Based  Cumculum 

• To  decide  when  to  ute  a certain  techiuque 

• To  design  evaluation  irtwitte* 

Zova 

Lubenova 

i 

19i9»-Mdi 

T sss  1 

ihon  rop 

Focused  U*  Wrung 

To  tecognue  the  goal  and  underlying  principle*  in  teaching  listening 
To  tdenofv  kev  ttept  in  teaching  ustrrung 

To  develop  eretrnet  that  require  the  listener  to  respond  with  an  actxxi 
To  provide  clues  to  guide  students  m respondmg  to  listening  task* 

Dora 

Trtflonow 

"i  J*. 
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HOW 

TO  DO  IT 


"GENERIC"  LANGUAGE  TOT: 
GOALS,  SCHEDULES  AND 
TRAINING  DESIGNS 


THE  "GENERIC" 
LANGUAGE  TOT 


GOALS  FOR  A 
GENERIC  TOT 


TEN-DAY 
GENERIC  TOT 
DESIGN 


The  most  common  kind  of  TOT  usually  involves  both  new  and 
experienced  teachers.  We  include  here  a sample  schedule  and 
sample  session  designs  for  sessions  that  commonly  make  up 
the  major  part  of  a generic,  mixed-level  TOT,  though  the 
emphasis  is  on  orienting  new  teachers  to  basic  concpets  and 
skills  needed  in  PC  language  programs. 

Goals  of  your  TOT  will  vary  according  the  specific  needs  and 
conditions  of  your  post.  However,  the  goals  listed  below, 
which  were  developed  for  a TOT  for  beginning  teachers  in 
Suriname,  show  the  general  range  of  things  that  need  to  be 
accomplished  in  most  TOTs.  If  you  have  a full  group  of 
teachers  with  previous  experience  in  Peace  Corps  language 
training,  you  will  need  to  adapt  these. 

• Participants  will  become  familiar  with  the  goals  of  Peace 
Corps  language  training. 

• Participants  will  become  familiar  with  competency-based 
curricula,  learning  styles,  learning  strategies  and  other  areas 
based  on  adult  learning  theory. 

• Participants  will  study,  practice,  and  demonsti  a 
variety  of  teaching  methods  compatible  with  competency- 
based  language  instruction. 

• Participants  will  become  familiar  with  evaluation  and 
testing  techniques. 

This  generic  TOT  design  was  developed  for  new  language 
programs,  but  is  still  used,  in  adapted  form,  by  most  posts  for 
new  teachers.  It  is  offered  as  a suggestion.  The  actual  time 
spent  on  any  staff  training  area  should  be  a function  of  the 
needs  of  a particular  TOT  staff  group.  Adjust  session  times 
according  to  vour  own  needs. 


WEEK  ONE 


MORNINGS 

Introduction  to 
Peace  Corps  and 
P.C.  language 
programs 

Adult  Learning 
Theory 

and  Competency- 
based  curriculum 

Total  Physical 
Response 

Pre-production 

and  early 

production 

activities 

(controlled 

questioning) 

Micro  teaching 
(cont.) 

AFTERNOONS 

Modalities, 
Learning  styles 
and 

Lesson  Plans 

Introduction  to 
language  texts 

Prepare  lesson, 
practice  micro- 
teaching and 
giving  feedback 

Micro-teaching 
among  language 
groups. 

Giving  / receiving 
Feedback 

Mid-TOT 

Feedback 

WEEN  TWO 


MORNINGS 

Dialogs  and 
Charts 

Charts  (from 
dialogs)  and 
Information  Gap 

Role  plays 

Grammar 

instruction 

Revision  of 
lesson  plans 
Assessment 
principles 
and  application 

AFTERNOONS 

Writing  dialogs 
and  Micro- 
teaching 

Creating 
activities  and 
micro  teaching 

Community 

contact 

assignments 

Creating  a 
lesson:  Putting  it 
all  together 

Wrap  up 
TOT  Evaluation 

DESCRIPTIONS 
OF  COMMON 
SESSIONS  FOR 
LANGUAGE  TOTS 


The  following  sections  contain  detailed  session  descriptions 
for  the  most  commonly  included  sessions  for  a "generic" 
language  TOT  Each  session  design  includes  a statement  of 
objectives,  the  amount  of  time  needed,  a detailed  description 
of  the  session  activities,  suggestions  for  possible  variation, 
and  a list  of  supplementary  materials  that  are  needed.  Those 
materials  (handouts,  flipcharts,  visuals,  etc.)  are  included  at 
the  end  of  each  session  plan. 


•J.2 
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1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PEACE 
CORPS 

OBJECTIVES  To  state  PC  goals. 

To  become  familiar  with  PC  history  ind  organization. 

MINIMUM  TIME:  45  minutes 

1.  Begin  by  asking  participants  what  they  know  or  have 
heard  about  Peace  Corps  already.  Put  some  of  their  comments 
on  a flip  chart. 

2.  Ask  them  to  read  the  handout  on  Peace  Corps  and  to  try  to 
answer  the  questions  on  the  quiz. 

3.  After  about  15-20  minutes,  have  pairs  compare  answers  and 
then  review  together,  item  by  item. 

4.  Discuss  more  fully  items  on  the  quiz  that  are  important  for 
your  post  or  with  your  particular  group  of  participants. 

Revise  question  15  on  the  quiz  to  make  it  relevant  to  your 
region. 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS  If  there  is  a video  of  PCVs  at  your  post  or  other  suitable  video 

resource,  use  that. 

A panel  of  staff  and  PCVs  can  be  useful,  too. 

HANDOUTS/VISUALS  • Flip  chart  with  three  PC  goals 

• Reading  "What  Is  Peace  Corps?"  . 

• Quiz  on  Peace  Corps 

• Brochures  or  videos  as  available  and  appropriate 


ACTIVITIES 

DESCRIPTION 


WHAT  IS  PEACE  CORPS? 

WHAT  IS  PEACE  Since  1961,  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  have  been  sharing  their 
CORPS?  skills  and  energies  with  people  in  the  developing  world. 

They  are  helping  these  people  learn  new  ways  to  fight 
hunger,  disease,  poverty,  and  lack  of  opportunity.  In  return. 
Volunteers  are  seeing  themselves,  their  country,  and  the 
world  from  a new  perspective. 

It  is  a world  that  has  changed  dramatically  since  John  F. 
Kennedy  issued  an  Executive  Order  to  create  the  Peace  Corps 
on  March  1, 1961.  Over  150,000  Americans  have  been  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  since  it  began.  At  the  invitation  of  host 
governments,  Volunteers  have  served  in  more  than  100 
countries.  The  Peace  Corps  is  the  only  American  government 
agency  that  places  its  people— the  Volunteers—in 
communities  to  live  and  work  directly  with  the  people  of 
developing  nations. 

Today  approximately  7,000  Volunteers  are  working  in  over  90 
countries.  They  spend  two  years  of  their  lives  working 
directly  with  the  people  of  those  nations  to  make  life  better. 


WHAT  ARE  THE 
THREE  GOALS  OF 
PEACE  CORPS? 


WHO  ARE  PEACE 
CORPS 

VOLUNTEERS? 


The  Peace  Corps  was  created  to  promote  world  peace  and 
friendship.  Specifically,  its  goals  are: 

• To  help  the  people  of  interested  countries  meet  their  need 
for  trained  men  and  women. 

• To  help  promote  a better  understanding  of  the  American 
people  on  the  part  of  the  people  served. 

• To  promote  a better  understanding  of  other  people  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people. 

The  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  are  men  and  women  with  dozens 
of  different  skills.  Three  to  five  years  of  work  experience 
and/or  a college  degree  are  required-as  is  a serious 
commitment  to  help.  Specifically,  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
have  backgrounds  as:  agriculturalists,  natural  resource 
managers  (foresters),  teacher  trainers,  liberal  arts 
generalists,  fishery  specialists,  engineers,  business  people, 
nurses  and  other  health  professionals,  home  economists, 
skilled  trades  people,  and  educators. 


Any  healthy  adult  U.S.  citizen  is  eligible  for  consideration. 
Volunteers  come  from  all  ethnic  backgrounds  and  may  be  any 
age  from  19  to  90.  There  is  no  age  limit  for  serving.  Married 
couples  may  serve  as  Volunteers  if  both  can  work  and  are 
qualified. 
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WHAT  DOES 
PEACE  CORPS 
REQUIRE  FOR 
LANGUAGE 
LEARNING? 


For  many  assignments,  a language  other  than  English  is 
required.  The  U.S.  law  that  established  the  Peace  Corps 
states  that  Volunteers  must  learn  the  language  sufficiently  to 
carry  out  their  work.  Since  previous  knowledge  of  another 
language  is  not  required  of  applicants.  Peace  Corps  provides 
intensive  language  training  for  new  Volunteers. 


WHAT  DO  PEACE  Volunteers  work  for  their  host  country  government 
CORPS  department,  agency,  or  organization.  They  are  supervised  bv 

VOLUNTEERS  DO?  and  work  with  host  country  nationals.  They  are  subject  to 

local  laws. 

A living  allowance  in  the  local  currency  is  issued  to 
Volunteers  to  cover  housing,  food,  essentials,  and  a little 
extra  spending  money.  When  service  is  completed.  Volunteers 
receive  a small  readjustment  allowance  to  help  them  resettle 
in  the  U.S.  Although  no  one  becomes  wealthy  l a Peace 
Corps  Volunteer,  most  former  Volunteers  say  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  experiences  in  their  lives. 


THE  THREE  GOALS  OP  PEACE  CORPS 

1.  TO  HELP  THE  PEOPLE  OF  INTERESTED  COUNTRIES  MEET  THEIR 
NEEDS  FOR  TRAINED  MEN  AND  WOMEN* 

2.  TO  HELP  PROMOTE  A BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  PEOPLE  SERVED 

3*  TO  PROMOTE  A BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  OTHER  PEOPLE  ON 
THE  PART  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE* 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  PEACE  CORPS? 


True  or  False: 

1.  Peace  Corps  is  a U.N.  Agency. 

2.  Peace  Corps  goes  to  a country  only  if  invited  by  that  country's  government. 

3.  Peace  Corps  began  in  response  to  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

4.  Peace  Corps  is  at  work  in  over  90  countries. 

5.  The  main  role  of  Peace  Corps  is  to  spread  democracy  and  capitalism. 

6.  A Volunteer  might  be  young,  old,  single,  married,  and  from  any  race  or  ethnic 

group. 

7.  A Volunteer  earns  a large  salary. 

8.  A Volunteer  agrees  to  serve  for  two  years. 

Multiple  Choice: 

S.  Peace  Corps  began  under  President in  1 9 . 

Bush, Carter, Nixon, Kennedy 61 , 69, 77, 89. 

10.  Peace  Corps  is  a organization. 

religious, intelligence, voluntary, business 

11.  Volunteers  don't  work  as . 

nurses, politicians, teachers, foresters. 

12.  A Volunteer  gathers  information  for 

churches.  embassies. Coca  Cola.  none  of  the  preceding. 

13.  A Volunteer  is  accepted  by  Peace  Corps  based  on  . 

technical  qualifications commitment  to  international  understanding, 

good  health. all  of  the  above. 

14.  A Volunteer  is  someone  who  wants  to . 

make  money, find  a spouse, enjoy  the  good  life, serve  others. 

Fill  in  the  blanks: 

15.  Name  European  countries  where  Peace  Corps  has  started  programs  since 

1990: . 

16.  A Volunteer  might  face  adjustment  problems  with  climate,  communications, 

transportation,  clothing,  food, and  . 

17.  How  can  we  help  orient  and  train  Volunteers  to  adjust  to  life  and  work  in 
your  country? 

18.  Besides  being  accountable  to  themselves,  to  whom  else  should  the  Volunteers 
be  accountable? 

* ■ ■ - t • 

19.  One  of  the  goals  of  Peace  Corps  is  to  help  Americans  to  understand  and 
appreciate  your  country  better.  What  would  you  want  Americans  to  know 
about  your  people  and  your  country? 


20.  How  would  you  say  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  could  sen/e  your  country  best? 


What  questions  do  you  have  about  Peace  Corps? 


< ) 


ANSWER  KEY 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  PEACE  CORPS? 


.1.  Peace  Corps  is  a U.N.  Agency. 

_2 . Peace  Corps  goes  to  a country  only  if  invited  by  that  country's  government. 

3.  Peace  Corps  began  in  response  to  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

_4.  Peace  Corps  is  at  work  in  over  90  countries. 

5.  The  main  roie  of  Peace  Corps  is  to  spread  democracy  and  capitalism. 

.6.  A Volunteer  might  be  young,  old,  single,  married,  and  from  any  race  or  ethnic  group. 
J7.  A Volunteer  earns  a large  salary. 

_8.  A Volunteer  agrees  to  serve  for  two  years. 


9.  Peace  Corps  began  under  President in  1 9 . 

Bush, Carter, Nixon,  X Kennedy  X 61 , 69, 77, 

10.  Peace  Corps  is  a organization. 

religious, intelligence,  X voluntary. business 

11.  Volunteers  don't  work  as . 

nurses,  X politicians. teachers, foresters 


12.  A Volunteer  gathers  information  for 

churches, embassies, Coca  Cola,. 


none  of  the  preceding 


13.  A Volunteer  is  accepted  by  Peace  Corps  based  on . 

technical  qualifications, commitment  to  international  understanding, good 

health,  X all  of  the  above 

14.  A Volunteer  is  someone  who  wants  to . 

make  money, find  a spouse, enjoy  the  good  life,  X sen/e  others. 


15.  Name  European  countries  where  Peace  Corps  has  started  programs  since  1990: 


16.  A Volunteer  might  face  adjustment  problems  with  climate,  communications,  transportation, 

clothing,  food,  WQR.K_.and  .CULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 

17.  How  can  we  help  orient  and  train  Volunteers  to  adjust  to  life  and  work  in  your  country? 

BY  TEACHING  ABOUT  LANGUAGE  AND  CROSS-CULTURAL  DIFFERENCES 

18.  Besides  being  accountable  to  themselves,  to  whom  else  should  the  Volunteers  be 
accountable? 
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19.  One  of  the  goals  of  Peace  Corps  is  to  help  Americans  to  understand  and  appreciate  your 
country  better.  What  would  you  want  Americans  to  know  about  your  people  and  your  country? 

20.  How  would  you  say  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  could  serve  your  country  best? 

What  questions  do  you  have  about  Peace  Corps? 
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SAMPLE 

SESSION 

PLAN 


2.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PEACE 
CORPS  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS 


OBJECTIVE  To  identify  goals  and  principles  of  PC  language  programs 

MINIMUM  TIME:  30  Minutes 


ACTIVITIES  1.  Have  participants  read  this  two-page  statement  of 

DESCRIPTION  language  program  goals  and  principles. 

2.  Have  a whole  group  discussion  contrasting  Peace  Corps 
goals  with  those  of  an  academic  language  program,  or  die 
kind  of  program  most  participants  are  familiar  with. 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS  • Revise  the  general  handout  so  that  it  is  more  clearly  about 

your  language  program.  Distribute  this  handout  ahead  of 
time  and  ask  participants  to  read  it  before  coming  to  the  TOT. 

• Prepare  a list  of  discussion  questions  based  on  the  reading 
and  have  participants  select  ones  that  interest  them.  You 
could  also  do  a jigsaw  activity,  dividing  responsibility  for 
different  sections  of  this  document  among  pairs  of 
participants,  asking  them  to  summarize  their  portion  for  the 
others. 

• With  more  experienced  language  instructors,  you  can  all 
review  the  reading  and  evaluate  the  language  program  in 
terms  of  the  three  language  training  goals,  discussing  what 
measures  to  use  in  order  to  make  these  judgments. 


HANDOUTS/VISUALS  • Goals  of  your  language  program  on  a flipchart 

• Readings: 

Peace  Corps  Language  Program  Goals  and  Principles. 
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Peace  Corps  Language  Training 


• Goals  Peace  Corps  language  training  has  three  kinds  of  goals:  achievement 
of  competencies,  proficiency  level  attainment,  and  language  learning  skills 
development.  First,  Peace  Corps  language  training  aims  to  provide  Trainees 
and  Volunteers  with  the  specific  competencies  that  are  required  in  their 
living  and  work  situations.  These  competencies,  determined  through 
ongoing  needs  assessments,  comprise  many  of  the  objectives  of  the  language 
training  curriculum  during  Pre-Service  Training.  Second,  Peace  Corps 
language  training  in  many  countries  helps  Trainees  reach  a minimum 
proficiency  level  as  part  of  the  requirements  for  being  sworn  in  as  Volunteers. 
Attainment  of  oral  proficiency  is  measured  by  a standard  oral  proficiency 
interview  conducted  by  trained  testers.  Third,  recognizing  that  language 
learning  is  a long-term  process.  Peace  Corps  promotes  the  development  of 
continuing  language  learning  skills  during  Pre-Service  Training.  After 
swearing  in.  Volunteers  manage  their  continued  language  development  by 
employing  language  learning  strategies,  working  with  tutors,  and  using  self- 
study  materials. 

• Methods  The  competency-based  approach  has  been  adopted  for  Peace  Corps 
language  program  curricula  worldwide  because  it  bases  the  language  program 
content  on  learners'  needs.  However,  the  competency-based  approach  does 
not  dictate  any  single  method  of  teaching.  Because  there  is  no  single  best  way 
to  learn  a language  and  because  learners  have  many  different  learning  styles. 
Peace  Corps  does  not  endorse  any  one  methodology  for  language  teaching. 
Basically,  instructors  should  employ  a variety  of  methods,  based  on  the  most 
recent  professional  standards.  Current  training  of  Peace  Corps  language 
teachers  includes  methods  and  techniques  based  on  the  Natural  Approach, 
the  Communicative  Approach,  and  elements  from  the  Audio-Lingual 
method. 

• Listening  first.  For  beginning  level  learners,  sessions  early  in  PST  and 
introductory  portions  of  most  lessons  in  the  PST  should  emphasize  listening 
skills,  not  forcing  learners  to  repeat  new  material  immediately.  Students 
should  be  required  at  times  to  listen  to  new  material  without  being  able  to  see 
it  written  out.  This  will  help  them  avoid  becoming  too  dependent  on  the 
written  form  of  the  new  language.  Learners  need  to  develop  an  ear  for  the 
sounds  of  the  new  language.  During  the  course  of  the  PST,  the  emphasis  on 
speaking  and  writing  may  increase. 

• Reading.  Educated  Americans  are  used  to  learning  through  print  material 
and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  speaking  and  listening  activities  only. 

Although  lessons  should  emphasize  the  speaking  and  listening  skills  our 
learners  need  to  master  most,  instructors  should  also  include  reading  and 
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writing  activities  that  support  the  oral  lessons.  Worksheets  and  other  writing 
exercises  can  be  given  for  homework  from  the  very  start.  For  many 
languages,  developing  reading  skills  is  key  for  Volunteers  to  continue  to 
leam  the  language. 

• Variety  within  an  organized  lesson.  Lessons  should  contain  a variety  of 
activities  in  order  to  appeal  to  different  learning  styles.  This  variety  should  be 
provided  in  a four-step  sequence  of  activities  which  reflect  current 
understanding  of  adult  learning  and  of  language  acquisition.  First,  lessons 
should  begin  with  non-stressful  review  and  warm-up  activities  which  focus 
learners  on  previously  studied  material  in  a personal,  enjoyable  way.  Second, 
the  lesson  should  proceed  to  introducing  new  material,  relating  it  to 
previously  learned  items  and  to  the  students'  needs.  Third,  and  most 
important,  the  lesson  should  engage  learners  in  extensive  practice  with  the 
new  material.  Finally,  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  have  the  learners  use 
the  new  language  in  a creative  way,  using  or  simulating  outside  the 
classroom  settings.  Lessons  should  progress  from  activities  which  the  teacher 
dominates  or  controls  to  activities  in  which  the  learners  have  more  control 
over  choices,  setting  their  own  pace  and  deciding  what  they  will  say.  Students 
must  progress  beyond  simple  repetition  of  pre-formulated  dialogs. 

• Grammar.  Grammar  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  language  program,  but  it 
is  not  the  overriding  goal  of  the  program  to  produce  speakers  who  can 
explain  their  new  language  in  terms  of  its  systems.  Rather,  grammar 
explanations  and  practice  activities  (drills  and  written  exercises)  should  be 
linked  to  the  real-life  purposes  for  which  the  student  is  learning  the  language, 
what  we  are  calling  the  competencies.  Grammatical  accuracy  is  more 
important  as  students'  proficiency  increases  and  as  more  formal  contexts  are 
treated,  e.g.,  introducing  oneself  at  a meeting.  Instructors  need  to  provide 
students  with  practice  with  structures.  Students  can  consult  grammar 
reference  materials  for  explanations  in  English. 

• Learner  responsibility.  Peace  Corps  encourages  learners  to  take  an  active 
role  in  their  learning  through  keeping  language  notebooks,  discussing  their 
learning  with  their  instructors,  and  monitoring  their  own  progress  on 
competency  checksheets.  Learners  should  consciously  attempt  to  develop  and 
use  a variety  of  strategies  in  their  language  learning,  and  Peace  Corps  has 
developed  materials  to  help  them  in  this  effort. 
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SAMPLE 

SESSION 

PLAN 


3.  LEARNING  MODALITIES 


OBJECTIVES  To  identify  one's  dominant  modality 

To  identify  teaching  activities  for  each  modality 

MINIMUM  TIME  One  hour 

ACTIVITIES  l.  Begin  by  asking  participants  as  a group  how  they  prefer 

DESCR1 PTION  receiving  directions  to  a place  in  a city:  by  using  a good, 

detailed  map  OR  by  discussing  the  route  with  someone  OR  by 
having  someone  lead  them  part  of  the  way  to  the  destination. 
Which  way  helps  them  the  most? 

2.  Next,  put  up  a modalities  grid  flipchart  with  pictures  for 
each  column  heading:  an  eye,  an  ear,  and  a hand. 

Lead  participants  through  the  first  row  of  the  chart  and 
discuss  whether  their  dominant  modality  might  be  visual, 
oral  or  kinesthetic.  Then  ask  them  to  look  at  the  next  two 
rows,  explaining  as  necessary.  Ask  them  to  decide  which  is 
their  dominant  modality. 

3.  Post  pieces  of  flip  chart  paper  in  three  comers  of  the  room 
(or  unfurl  those  you  have  placed  there  ahead  of  time).  One 
has  an  eye  at  the  top,  another  an  ear  and  the  third,  a hand. 
Ask  participants  to  go  to  the  chart  that  reflects  their 
dominant  modality. 

4.  Distribute  marking  pens  and  ask  groups  to  list  language 
learning  and  teaching  activities  that  most  appeal  to  their 
dominant  modality.  After  ten  minutes,  ask  a spokesperson  to 
list  the  activities  their  group  has  identified.  This  should 
yield  some  idea  of  the  range  of  language  teaching  techniques 
they  may  be  familiar  with. 

5.  Summarize  with  the  point  that  lessons  need  to  include 
activities  that  appeal  to  the  full  range  of  modalities,  not  just 
those  favored  by  the  teacher. 

NOTE:  Usually  most  participants  are  "visual,"  and  you  may 
want  to  discuss  why  this  might  be  so— the  kind  of  learning 
required  in  school,  etc. 
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OTHER  SUGGESTIONS  You  may  ask  participants  to  label  themselves,  using  stickers 

with  an  eve,  ear  or  hand  to  keep  everyone  aware  of  the 
differences  throughout  the  workshop. 


HANDOUTS/VISUALS  Chart  for  Modalities 


Chart  for  Modalities 


Visual 

umnnmmm ■ 

Kinesthetic 

Preferred  free-time 
activities 

♦ painting 

♦ visiting  museums 
and  galleries 

• sightseeing 

• watching  sports 

• attending  concerts 

• listening  to  the  radio 
or  recordings 

• singing 

• building  things, 
sewing 

• dancing 

• playing  sports  and 
games 

• acting  in  plays 

Preferred  way  to  leam 
to  use  a computer  or 
repair  an  automobile 
engine 

• looking  at  diagrams 
and  charts 

• reading  the 
manufacturer's  manual 

• observing  someone 
else 

• hearing  a clear 
explanation 

• following  step-by- 
step  spoken 
instructions 

. 

• experimenting  with 
tools 

• doing  problem- 
solving exercises  with 
the  equipment 

• just  trying  things  out 

Favorite  aspects  of 
workshops  or  training 
sessions 

♦ lots  of  handouts 

* clear  posters  and 
diagrams 

• watching 
demonstrations 

• good  lectures 

• conversing  with 
others 

• question/answer 
sessions 

• listening  to  panel 
discussions 

• activities  or  games 
with  physical 
movement 

• the  opportunity  to 
make  things  or 
practice  a skill 

• doing  a role  play  or 
demonstration 

SAMPLE 

SESSION 

PLAN 

4.  FROM  LEARNING  STYLES  TO 
LESSON  PLANS 


OBJECTIVES 


ACTIVITIES 

DESCRIPTION 


To  identify  one's  own  learning  style 

To  identify  different  activities  for  each  type  of  learner 

To  relate  styles  to  lesson  plan  in  4-Mat  system 

1.  Refer  back  to  the  modalities  session,  noting  that  in  that 
session  we  were  looking  at  general  ways  of  learning, 
emphasizing  the  physical  senses  of  sight,  hearing  and  touch. 
Learning  is  very  complex  and  involves  mental  and  emotional 
factors  as  well.  In  the  quiz  that  participants  are  about  to  take, 
they  should  think  of  themselves  as  learners.  Ask  them  to  recall 
a recent  experience  of  learning  something  new. 

2.  Distribute  the  quiz  booklet,  and  work  through  the  first  item 
together.  The  final  scores  indicate  whether  the  participant's 
preferred  learning  style  is:  feeling  (Active  Experimentation), 
watching  (Reflective  Observation),  thinking  (Abstract 
Conceptualization),  or  doing  (Concrete  Experience). 

3.  Discuss  the  four  preferences,  (which  may  be  further 
differentiated  as  types  of  perceptions  and  processes,  depending 
on  how  sophisticated  an  analysis  you  want  to  pursue).  Note  that 
no  single  style  is  inherently  superior  to  another. 

4.  If  time  and  participants’  backgrounds  permit,  each  quadrant 
can  be  discussed  as  a separate  learning  style  resulting  from  the 
two  separate  perception /processing  axes:  Feeling 
+Watching=Imaginative,  Watching+Thinking=Analvtic, 
Thinking+Doing=Common  Sense,  and  Domg+Feeling= Dynamic. 

5.  Participants  may  want  to  discuss  how  their  quiz  results  refl  t 
their  teaching  styles  as  well  as  their  learning  styles.  Question: 
What  does  this  variety  of  learning  styles  mean  for  language 
lessons?  Present  the  idea  of  moving  around  the  circle  within  a 
lesson  plan,  or  over  a sequence  of  lessons,  moving  in  the  following 
sequence  (Use  a poster  or  transparency  to  present  the  sequence  as 
a circle  divided  into  four  quadrants). 
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OTHER  SUGGESTIONS 
HANDOUTS/VISUALS 


6.  Brainstorm  classroom  activities  that  fit  each  quadrant-or  go 
over  the  Sample  Activities  page  in  the  handout.  Talk  about 
sessions  in  the  workshop  thus  far  to  see  how  they  compare  with 
this  lesson  planning  scheme. 

7.  Discuss  whether  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  give  this  learning 
style  quiz  to  Peace  Corps  Trainees.  (Peace  Corps  Philippines 
uses  a learning  style  inventory,  but  doesn't  do  it  until  the 
Trainees  have  been  in  language  classes  for  a week  or  so.)  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  instructors  may  need  to  disagree  with 
Trainees  who  use  ''learning  style”  as  a reason  for  non- 
participation in  activities  or  for  being  overly  critical  of  lessons. 
Although  we  all  have  preferred  learning  styles,  it  is  to  our 
benefit  as  learners  to  expand  our  range  of  approaches  to  learning. 
Learning  style  quizzes  and  inventories  may  help  us  recognize 
tendencies,  but  our  styles  shift  depending  on  the  task,  how  much 
we  know  about  a subject  and  other  factors. 

8.  Note  that  many  sessions  in  the  TOT  will  follow  the  4-step 
sequence  and  participants  should  keep  in  mind  the  needs  of 
different  kinds  of  learners. 

Distribute  the  booklet  ahead  of  time  and  have  participants 
fill  out  the  quiz  before  coining  to  the  session. 

• Handout  on  Learning  Styles— quiz  and  additional  materials 

♦ Lesson  Plan  Outline  for  a flipchart 
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Learning  Styles  Inventory 


Put  a check  mark  next  to  the  statements  that  best  describe  you  as  a language  learner: 

Learning  Style  1 

1.  When  I learn,  I want  the  subject  to  be  directly  related  to  my  Ll  3. 

2.  I like  to  discuss  opinions  with  others  while  I learn. 

3.  I like  to  hear  the  teacher  tell  a story  or  to  watch  a video  in  the  new  language. 

4.  It  helps  me  to  hear  a lot  of  examples  of  a new  language  item  at  first. 

5.  Outside  class,  I like  listening  to  groups  of  people  talking  in  shops,  at  a social  event,  or  just 
hanging  out. 

6.  Listening  to  the  radio,  watching  movies  or  TV  are  things  that  help  me  learn. 

Learning  Style  2 

1.  I like  the  teacher  to  let  me  find  my  mistakes. 

2.  I want  to  write  things  down  in  my  notebook. 

3.  I like  to  study  alone. 

4.  I like  to  study  grammar,  both  in  class  and  at  home. 

5.  It  is  important  to  me  that  lessons  are  presented  logically  and  clearly. 

6.  Diagrams,  tables  and  charts  he}  o me  learn. 

Learning  Style  3 

1.  I like  to  learn  by  doing  practice  exercises. 

2.  I prefer  lessons  that  help  me  solve  communication  problems  I am  having. 

3.  I like  doing  role  plays  in  class  to  help  me  prepare  for  interactions  outside. 

4.  Playing  games  and  working  on  puzzles  help  me  remember  material. 

5.  I like  the  teacher  to  give  me  problems  to  work  on. 

6.  I enjoy  practicing  questions  and  answers  with  a learning  partner. 

Learning  Style  4 

1.  I like  working  with  a group  to  create  a newspaper  or  perform  a play. 

2.  I like  independent  projects. 

3.  I like  interviewing  people  for  a survey. 

4.  I Uke  organizing  field  trips. 

5.  I like  to  learn  a skill,  such  as  dancing  or  a craft,  with  members  of  the  community. 

6.  I like  to  share  my  own  songs  and  stories  with  others. 

Add  up  the  number  of  check  marks  in  each  of  the  four  Learning  Style  types.  Which  is  your  most 
preferred  learning  style?  Which  is  next  most  preferred?  Read  more  about  each  learning  style 
on  the  next  page. 


CONCRETE  EXPERIENCE 


DYNAMIC 

Type  Four:  "Dynamic  Learners" 

* combine  doing  and  feeling 

* seek  hidden  possibilities 

* judge  things  by  First  impressions 

* function  by  synthesizing  various 
parts 

* enjoy  challenging  complacency 

* are  enthusiastic  and  adventuresome 

* tend  to  disregard  authority 


ACTIVE 


EXPERIMENTATION 


COMMON  SENSE 

Type  Three:  "Common  Sense 

Learners" 

* combine  analysis  and  doing 

* seek  solutions  to  problei  is 

* judge  things  by  their  usefulness 

* function  through  kinesthetic 
awareness 

* want  to  make  things  happen 

* are  practical  and  straightforward 

* see  authority  as  necessary',  bui  will 

work  around  it  if  forced 


IMAGINATIVE 

Type  One:  "Imaginative 

Learners " 

* combine  feeling  and  reflective 
observation 

* seek  personal  meaning 

* judge  things  in  relationship  to  values 

* function  through  social  interaction 

* want  to  make  tie  world  a better  place 

* are  cooperative  and  sociable 

* respect  authority  when  it  is  earned 


REFLECTIVE 

OBSERVATION 


ANALYTIC 

Type  Two:  "Analytic  Learners" 

* combine  observation  and  analysis 
*seek  intellectual  competence 

* judge  things  by  factual  verification 

* runction  by  adapting  to  experts 

* need  to  know  "the  important  things’* 

and  want  to  add  to  the  working 
knowledge 

* are  patient  and  reflective 

* prefer  chain  of  command  authority 
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ABSTRACT}  CONCEPTUALIZATION 


Lesson  Plan 
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APPLICATION 

The  last  quadrant  is  the  "Application" 
stage  of  the  lesson.  Here  the  students 
can  use  what  they  have  been 
practicing  in  new,  more  "real" 
situations.  The  learners  who  enjoy  this 
lesson  stage  most  like  creating  and 
exploring  possibilities  for  applying 
what  they  have  acquired,  especially  if 
it  will  have  an  impact  cn  their  lives  or 
the  community.  This  is  a vital  part  of 
the  lesson  since  it  is  here  that  students 
show  they  have  internalized  the  new 
material  and  can  discover  the  answer 
to  their  question.  What  if-..? 
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PRACTICE 

The  third  quadrant  is  the  "Practice" 
part  of  the  lesson.  It  is  essential  that 
the  students  practice  and  understand 
what  was  presented  in  the  information 
stage.  Students  need  a variety  of 
exercises  and  activities  to  try  out  what 
they  have  learned  in  order  to  make  it 
more  understandable.  In  this  part  of 
the  lesson,  students  are  discovering  the 
answer  to  the  question.  How  does  this 
work? 
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MOTIVATION 

The  first  quadrant  addresses  the  needs 
of  those  students  who  must  become 
personally  involved  in  the  lesson. 

These  students  need  to  see  how  the 
material  they  will  be  learning  is 
relevant  to  them— how  it  relates  to 
their  lives  and  to  knowledge  they 
already  have.  This  quadrant  is  labeled 
"Motivation"  since  this  part  of  the 
lesson  provides  the  experience  that 
demonstrates  the  purpose  of  the  lesson, 
answering  the  question.  Why? 
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INFORMATION 

The  second  quadrant,  "Information,"  is 
designed  for  students  who  are 
interested  in  gaining  new  knowledge 
and  who  want  the  concepts  as 
presented  in  texts  and  by  researchers. 
This  is  an  integral  part  for  the 
presentation  of  the  new  material  in  the 
lesson.  It  answers  the  learners’ 
question  of  What  the  new  information 
or  skill  is. 


SAMPLE  ACTIVITIES 
4MAT  LESSON  PLAN 

0 NTERMEOIATE/ADVANCED  LEVEL) 


APPLICATION 

MOTIVATION 

Writing  letters 

Discussing  personal  experiences 

Organizing  theme  programs 

Discussing  an  item 

Making  posters  and  displays 

Looking  at  pictures,  drawings,  posters. 

Organizing  games 

videos 

Sharing  original  poems,  songs,  stories, 

Brainstorming 

reports 

Free  writing  about  a topic 

Giving  speeches 

Listening  to  a tape 

Participating  in  scenarios,  skits,  or 

Singing  a song 

plays 

Interviewing  a guest 

Participating  in  debates 

Watching  a role  play  or  skit 

Publishing  student  work 

Reading  an  excerpt  from  a book 

Organizing  field  trips 

a short  magazine  article 

Conducting  and  reporting  on 

a short  story/poem 

interviews 

Sharing  a model  or  sample  assignment 

Conducting  and  reporting  on  surveys 

Interview/survey/research  (link  from 

previous  lesson) 

PRACTICE 

INFORMATION 

Practical,  meaningful  exercises 

Deductive  analyses 

Formulating  questions  for  others  to 

Lectures 

answer 

Notetaking 

Exercises  requiring  critical  thinking 

Controlled  Drills  (Audio-Lingual 

skills  (comparing,  contrasting. 

Method) 

judging,  generalizing,  prioritizing) 

Cultural  Notes 

Writing,  revising,  editing 

Silent  Reading 

Multiple  choice/matching 

Controlled  exercises  (Audio-Lingual 

Pair  or  group  discussions 

Method) 

Project  planning 

Grammar/T  ranslation 

Case  studies 

Dictations 

Cloze  exercises 

Analyses  of  diagrams,  tables,  and 

Completing  and  practicing  role  plays 

charts 

Completing  comics  or  cartoons 

Making  diagrams,  tables,  and  charts 

Mary  Jo  Larson,  Peace  Corps 
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REACHING  ALL  LEARNING  STYLES 
IN  A LESSON  PLAN 

Motivation:  Warm-Up/Review/Introduction 

(for  feelers  & watchers) 

• Create  the  experience 

• Reflect  on  the  experience 

Presentation/Information  (for  thinkers  & 
watchers) 

• Integrate  reflections  into  concepts 

• Present  and  develop  theories  and  concepts 

Practice  (for  thinkers  & doers) 

• Practice  and  reinforce  new  information 

• Personalize  the  information 

Application  (for  feelers  & doers) 

• Develop  a plan  for  applying  new  concepts 

• Do  it  and  share  with  others 


SAMPLE 

SESSION 

PLAN 


5.  ADULT  LEARNING 
THEORY/CBC 


OBJECTIVES  To  identify  the  characteristics  of  a competency-based 

curriculum  (CBC)  and  explain  why  it  is  appropriate  for  PC 
language  training 

MINIMUM  TIME  One  hour 

ACTIVITIES  Session  Delivery  Strategies: 

DESCRIPTION  . Mini-lecture 

• Guided  discussions 

• Video  with  a competency-based  lesson 

• Handout  on  CBC 

• Discussion  comparing  CBC  to  a more  traditional  approach 

1.  Participants  brainstorm  the  question:  When  you  studied 
English  (or  any  other  foreign  language)  for  the  first  time, 
what  did  you  hope  to  be  able  to  do?  Possible  responses: 

- to  converse  with  English  speakers, 

- to  correspond  with  a friend  in  an  English-speaking  country, 

- to  understand  British  or  American  films  or  TV  shows, 

- to  be  able  to  read  academic  materials. 

You  were  probably  eager  to  find  ways  to  adapt  your  classroom 
study  to  your  purposes. 

What  makes  a language  learning  effort  worthwhile?  We 
believe  that  language  learning  should  foster  communicative 
competence,  i.e.  using  language  in  ways  that  fit  the  social  and 
cultural  context. 

Competencies  (=  "life  skills")  - The  repertoire  of  verbal  and 
associated  behavior  that  a person  needs  to  perform  the  tasks 
of  daily  life;  the  successful  performance  of  a set  of  behaviors. 
If  a person  needs  a competency  to  do  a certain  function,  say, 
buy  a bus  ticket,  the  objective  is  for  the  learner  to  actually  buy 
the  ticket. 


A Language  Function  - Something  we  do  by  using  words. 
Examples:  asking  for  and  giving  information,  accepting  an 
offering,  expressing  surprise  or  approval,  apologizing, 
suggesting  a course  of  action,  meeting  people,  expressing  and 
finding  out  emotional /moral /intellectual  attitudes,  getting 
things  done,  socializing 

2.  Facilitator  gives  a lecture  on  the  CBC  development  cycle. 
Put  the  four  cycle  steps  on  a flip  chart  to  illustrate  as  you 
proceed. 


Lecturette  Notes;  Stages  of  CBC  design; 

1.  Needs  Assessment:  identifying  life  areas  requiring  language  skills  for  surviving  in 
a new  culture. 

2.  Organizing  Curriculum: 

A.  Sequencing  topics  and  competencies,  forming  training  objectives; 

B.  Breaking  down  the  competencies  into  the  4 language  skills  and  determine  the 
vocab.  and  structures,  as  well  as  the  cultural  features  needed;  (CULTURE:  A CBC  by 
definition  includes  culture.  Noting  cultured  points  before  planning  lessons,  will  help  a 
♦eacher  remember  to  include  all  the  extra-linguistic  aspects  of  a culture). 

C.  Analyzing  the  grammar  for  level  of  difficulty  and  group  the  competencies  together 
by  level,  which  allows  them  to  be  introduced  and  then  reintroduced  at  successively 
higher  levels  of  difficulty. 

3.  Target  Instruction  / Writing  Lesson  Plans:  - stages  of  the  lesson  + activities  >using 
and  applying  your  knowledge  of  learning  strategies  and  styles,  the  4 language  skills, 
older  learners,  teaching  methods. 

4.  Evaluation:  Actual  performance  in  a real-life  situation  would  be  the  ideal  measure 
of  competency. 

Identifying 

• criteria  to  check: 

- comprehension 

- achievement 

- progress 

• modalities  to  evaluate: 

- class  performance 

- simulations 

- self-evaluation 

- field  trips 

- questionnaire 

- interview 
Guiding  Principles: 

1.  The  goal  of  CBC  is  successful  communication. 

2.  Language  practice  should  be  meaningful;  communicative  and  situationally  based. 
"Rear  language  should  be  emphasized. 

3.  Language  occurs  within  a social  context.  Extralinguistic  features  of  the  target 
culture,  such  as  gestures  and  eye  contact,  can  also  be  addressed. 

4.  Teaching  grammar  and  pronunciation  can  easily  be  incorporated. 
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5.  Frequently,  the  language  which  students  need  to  comprehend  is  different  from 
what  they  need  to  speak  or  write.  Not  all  the  language  needs  to  be  produced.  Some 
words,  phrases,  or  sentences,  should  be  taught  for  listening  (or  reading)  only. 

6.  Language  should  be  spiraled  and  reviewed. 

7.  The  number  of  items  presented  must  be  carefully  determined.  No  more  than  9 
language  items  should  be  emphasized  at  any  one  time.  Grammatical  complexity  and 
vocabulary  should  be  adapted  to  the  ability  of  the  student  to  avoid  excessive 
frustration. 

8.  Moving  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  facilitates  learning.  Students  should 
practice  the  language  in  situations  familiar  to  them  first.  Then  the  same  topics  will 
be  revisited  in  less  familiar  situations. 

9.  Instruction  should  focus  on  individual  needs  as  much  as  possible.  If  they  do  need 
certain  competencies  included  in  the  curriculum,  these  should  be  deleted.  Also,  Ss 
should  focus  on  language  they  themselves  need,  rather  than  what  a classmate  needs. 
(Ex.  Each  PCV  should  be  able  to  describe  his/her  own  past  work  experience,  but  not 
the  work  experience  of  other  PC  Vs) 

10.  Not  everything  has  to  be  or  should  be  fixed.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  ensure 
maximum  flexibility.  Teachers  must  constantly  assess  their  Ss’  ability  to  go  beyond 
the  minimum. 

11.  Competency-based  language  instruction  allows  for  the  use  of  a variety  of  methods, 
materials  and  techniques.  Since  learners  have  individual  learning  styles,  a variety 
of  auditory,  visual  or  physically  active  tasks  should  be  included  in  a given  lesson. 


3.  Follow-up  Discussion: 

• life  skills  more  important  than  linguistic  skills 

• topic  - the  first  consideration  after  identifying  the  needs; 
types  of  topics  - social,  survival,  technical 

• competency  - what  the  learner  will  be  able  to  do  writh  the 
language  of  the  topic  (measurable) 

Ex.  Topic:  Food 
Competencies: 

- be  able  to  refuse  politely:  Thank  you.  I’ve  had  enough. 

- be  able  to  ask  about  taste:  Excuse  me,  is  it  bitter  or  sweet? 

4.  Write  a few  competencies  on  a flip  chart  and  participants 
analyze  them. 

5.  Participants  brainstorm  a list  of  structures  that  could  go 
with  the  competencies. 

6.  Discussions:  The  place  of  language  in  a CBC: 

• structure 

• vocabulary 

• cultural  notes  / aspect 

7.  Conclusion: 

•CBC  is  a performance-based  outline  of  language  tasks. 
•This  is  a curriculum  which  supports  a Communicative 
approach  to  language  teaching. 

•For  most  PCVs,  the  emphasis  is  on  speaking  and  listening. 
TOPIC  > COMPETENCY  > SKILL  > LANGUAGE 
COMPONENT 
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OTHER  SUGGESTIONS 


HANDOUTS/VISUALS 


• The  four  skills  are  involved  - speaking,  listening,  reading, 
writing. 

Distribute  handout:  CBC  Introduction. 

8.  Ask  participants  how  the  teacher  may  promote 
communicative  competence  in  the  classroom  and  at  the  end  of 
the  discussion  shows  transparency  Summary  of  Ways  To 
Promote  Communicative  Competence. 

9.  Assignment  for  homework:  Participants  are  given  2 topics 
and  are  asked  to  write  out  4 or  5 competencies  for  each  of  it 
and  the  cultural  aspects  that  they  think  should  be  taught 
alongside  with  them. 

• Assign  the  reading  as  homework  the  night  before  and  then 
begin  with  the  T/F  Quiz. 

• Begin  by  showing  a video  of  a competency-based  lesson  and 
have  participants  analyze  it  in  terms  of  the  goal  of  the 
lesson,  atmosphere  in  the  classroom,  error  correction,  student 
activities,  teacher  role,  and  language  content.  Then  compare 
that  to  a more  traditional  grammar-focused  class. 

• CBC  Quiz, 

• CBC  Introduction, 

• Flipchart:  Ways  To  Promote  Communicative  Competence 


COMPETENCY-BASED  LANGUAGE  TRAINING: 
AN  INTRODUCTION 


Peace  Corps  has  adopted  the  competency-based  approach  for  its  language  training  programs 
world-wide.  This  introduction  will  first  take  a look  at  why  this  approach  was  adopted, 
explaining  the  benefits  of  a competency-based  approach  to  curriculum  design  in  a language 
program.  Next,  there  is  a description  of  the  components  of  the  competency-based  curriculum  and 
the  process  involved  in  its  development.  Finally,  there  is  a summary  of  how  language  testing  is 
carried  out  in  this  kind  of  language  program. 

1.  A Rationale  for  the  Competency-Based  Approach 

A competency-based  approach  to  language  training  is  one  which  focuses  on  the  specific  tasks 
that  learners  will  need  to  accomplish  through  language.  This  approach  focuses  not  only  on 
language,  but  also  on  the  cultural  context  and  purpose  of  the  communication.  Some  competencies 
are  closely  tied  to  work  tasks,  such  as  reporting  an  absence,  explaining  a procedure,  or  making 
an  appointment  with  a supervisor.  Others  reflect  basic  survival  needs  like  buying  food, 
handling  emergencies,  and  using  local  transportation.  Still  other  competencies  are  part  of 
ordinary  social  transactions,  such  as  discussing  home  and  family,  requesting  clarification,  or 
expressing  likes  and  dislikes.  The  competencies  included  in  Peace  Corps  Pre-Service  Training 
(PST)  are  those  which  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  will  need  most  during  aieir  initial  months  in  the 
country. 

The  competency-based  approach  is  particularly  well-suited  to  adult  learners,  who  bring  many 
advantages  to  the  language  classroom.  First,  they  are  experienced  learners  whose  cognitive 
skills  are  fully  developed.  This  means  they  can  make  generalizations,  understand  semantic 
and  syntactic  relationships  and  integrate  the  new  language  into  their  already  developed  first 
language.  Second,  adult  learners  are  self-directed  and  independent.  They  have  strong  feelings 
about  how  and  what  they  need  to  learn,  and  they  take  responsibility  for  that  learning. 

Finally,  adult  learners — especially  Peace  Corps  Volunteers — are  highly  motivated.  They 
understand  the  importance  of  being  able  to  communicate  in  the  new  language  in  this  new 
endeavor  they  have  undertaken. 

The  competency-based  approach  takes  advantage  of  these  strengths  that  adults  have  as 
language  learners.  First,  it  is  designed  to  be  relevant.  Because  lessons  are  based  directly  on  the 
needs  of  the  learner,  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  usefulness.  Those  which  are  not 
relevant  should  be  omitted,  and  any  essential  competencies  which  have  been  overlooked 
should  be  added.  It  is  expected  that  needs  assessments  and  revisions  of  teaching  materials  will 
be  a continuing  process  so  that  the  program  stays  relevant  to  each  group  of  learners.  Second, 
basing  instruction  on  competencies  means  that  goals  are  clear  and  concrete.  The  learners  know 
what  success  will  look  like  from  the  start  and  can  assess  their  own  progress  toward  mastery  of 
the  competencies.  Third,  competency-based  language  programs  are  flexible  in  terms  of  time, 
learning  style,  and  instructional  techniques.  There  is  no  need  to  linger  over  a lesson  once 
mastery  of  a competency  has  been  demonstrated  and,  within  program  constraints,  extra  time  can 
be  devoted  to  more  difficult  competencies.  Lessons  can — and  should — be  taught  through  a 
variety  of  techniques,  since  different  learners  benefit  from  different  kinds  of  approaches.  And 
there  is  always  room  for  experimenting  with  new  methods,  combining  them  with  more  familiar 
ones. 

It  is  hoped  that,  with  the  help  of  trained  Peace  Corps  language  instructors,  the  competency- 
based  approach  to  language  training  during  PST  will  result  in  interesting,  relevant  language 


instruction  which  will  enable  new  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  to  function  effectively  in  their  new 
surroundings  and  to  begin  the  process  of  continuing  their  language  learning  throughout  their 
time  of  service. 


2.  Developing  a Competency-Based  Curriculum 

A curriculum  is  a way  of  organizing  the  content  of  a course  of  instruction,  indicating  which 
elements  are  to  be  included,  which  are  to  be  emphasized  and  which  come  first,  second  and  so  on. 
It  is  the  plan  for  instruction.  Learners'  needs  are  the  central  consideration  in  the  design  of  a 
competency-based  curriculum.  Unlike  a traditional  approach,  based  on  a strict  structural 
sequence,  this  approach  to  curriculum  development  begins  by  gathering  information  on  what  the 
learner  needs  to  be  able  to  do  in  the  language.  The  process  of  developing  a competency-based 
curriculum  follows  a cyclical  process,  as  the  figure  below  illustrates. 


4.  Evaluation 


1.  Needs  Assessment 


3.  Targeted  Instruction 


2.  Selection 
of  Competencies 


First,  learners’  needs  are  assessed  to  determine  the  language  skills  they  will  need  in  the  outside 
world.  Will  they  need  to  participate  in  business  meetings?  Handle  casual  conversation 
exchanges  in  the  workplace?  Will  they  need  to  be  able  to  give  written  directions  to  others-or 
only  to  understand  them?  This  needs  assessment  can  be  done  by  surveying  the  learners 
themselves  or  by  surveying  or  observing  others  in  the  same  situations  that  the  learners  will 
eventually  encounter. 


The  learners'  needs  should  eventually  be  stated  in  terms  of  tasks  or  competencies,  such  as  "to 
read  newspaper  articles  to  gain  information  about  business  activities"  or  "to  make  a telephone 
call  to  report  an  emergency."  From  the  inventory'  of  needs,  competencies  can  be  selected  for  the 
language  curriculum.  These  must  then  be  analyzed  and  then  sequenced  into  a course  syllabus. 
The  outline  below'  is  one  approach  to  analyzing  a competency. 

TOPIC 

1.  Competency  Statement 

A.  Structure(s) 

B.  Language  Functions) 

C.  Vocabulary 

D.  Skill  Emphasis:  listening,  reading,  w'riting,  speaking 

E.  Cultural  Notes 

The  sequence  of  competencies  will  depend  not  only  on  the  complexity’  of  the  language  but  also  on 
the  immediacy  of  the  learners'  needs  and  the  sophistication  of  the  tasks. 


WTien  these  steps  have  been  completed,  course  materials  can  be  prepared  and  instruction  can  be 
targeted  to  the  learners.  After  the  instruction  has  been  completed  and  the  learners  have  left 
the  course  it  is  important  to  evaluate  not  only  the  learners,  but  also  the  effectiveness  of  the 
instruction  and  the  curriculum  so  that  further  adjustments  can  be  made  and  the  curriculum 
renewal  process  can  continue. 


CBC  QUIZ 
TRUE/FALSE 


• CBC  is  grammatically  based. 

• CBC  is  learner-centered. 

_•  CBC  is  appropriate  for  teaching  adults  only. 

.♦  In  a CBC  program  learners  should  be  grouped  according  to  their  learning  styles. 

• CBC  is  based  on  the  needs  assessments;  Needs  Assessments  are  a step  in 
developing  a CBC. 

_•  Every  lesson  should  start  with  a review  in  a CBC. 

_•  A competency  is  what  a learner  will  be  able  do  with  the  language  of  the  topic. 

_•  CBC  can  be  used  only  in  the  initial  stage  of  learning  a foreign  language. 

_•  CBC  is  based  on  communication  and  comes  out  of  it. 


SUMMARY  OF  WAYS  TO  PROMOTE 
COMMUNICATIVE  COMPETENCE 


1.  Create  a relaxed  atmosphere  in  the  classroom. 


Z Encourage  communication  more  than  correctness. 


3.  Maximize  peer  interaction. 


4.  Teach  the  language,  not  about  the  language. 


5.  Use  authentic  language,  not  artificial  classroom  language. 


6.  Be  versatile  and  creative  in  your  activities. 


6.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
LANGUAGE  TEXTBOOKS 

OBJECTIVES  To  identify  key  features  of  language  manual  or  other 

materials 

MINIMUM  TIME  30  minutes 

1.  Hand  out  the  text  books  and  ask  participants  to  look  them 
over.  Then  hand  out  a list  of  questions  (or  have  them  on  a flip 
chart). 

2.  Answering  these  questions  will  lead  participants  through 
each  section  and  sub-section  of  the  book,  introducing  them  to 
its  features  and  organization. 

3.  As  an  example,  we  include  an  questions  to  use  with  the 
Peace  Corps  Language  Training  Curriculum:  (see  handout 
below) 

4.  After  15  minutes,  have  pairs  of  participants  compare  their 
answers. 

5.  Then  open  discussion  to  what  other  resources  they  might 
consider  when  developing  lessons,  teaching  techniques,  etc. 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS  skip  this  as  a separate  session,  but  hand  out  books  early  on 

and  ask  participants  to  look  through  the  text  when  they  plan 
their  micro-teaching  lessons. 

HANDOUTS/VISUALS  F cx-us  Questions  for  the  Peace  Corps  Language  Curriculum 


ACTIVITIES 

DESCRIPTION 


Peace  Corps  Language  Training  Curriculum: 
Focus  Questions 

Look  through  the  Peace  Corps  Language  Training  Curriculum  and  find  answers  to 
these  questions: 

1 . How  many  topics  are  in  the  curriculum? 

Which  topic  has  the  most  competencies? 

2.  What  are  the  three  kinds  of  teaching  activities  included? 

(See  Table  of  Contents) 

3.  Why  are  language  functions  included? 

4.  What  is  a language  sample"?  (See  page  6) 

5.  What  is  included  in  the  “curriculum  outline-?  (See  page  8) 

6.  Where  can  you  find  suggestions  for  visual  aids?  Are  the  suggestions  appropriate 
for  your  situation? 

7.  How  does  the  curriculum  suggest  analyzing  a grammar  point?  Will  this  kind  of 
analysis  work  for  your  language?  (See  page  29) 

8.  What  three  types  of  listening  activities  are  included? 

9.  What  is  the  purpose  of  pages  43-49? 

1 0.  The  curriculum  provides  activities  for  three  stages  of  a lesson  for  each 
competency.  How  does  this  compare  to  a lesson  plan? 

1 1 . What  ideas  do  you  have  for  using  this  cumculum? 


SAMPLE 

SESSION 

FLAN 


7.  TEACHING  TECHNIQUES: 
TOTAL  PHYSICAL  RESPONSE, 
EARLY  PRODUCTION, 
DIALOGS/CHARTS, 
CHARTS/INFORMATION  GAP, 
ROLE  PLAY 


OBJECTIVES  To  learn  about  a variety  of  teaching  techniques 

T o identify  the  steps  in  each  technique 
To  analyze  a lesson 

To  prepare  and  present  a lesson  following  the  steps 
MINIMUM  TIME:  Half  day  to  full  day  for  each  technique,  less  if  review 


ACTIVITIES  Session  Delivery  Strategies: 

DESCRIPTION  • Assignments  on  background  information 

• Brainstorming  to  elicit  information  from  instructors 

• Watching  video  and  highlighting  steps 

• Preparing  and  delivering  Micro- teaching  lessons 

• Giving /receiving  feedback 

All  technique  sessions  can  follow  the  same  basic  steps 
outlined  below.  More  visuals  and  detailed  descriptions  for 
organizing  the  session  can  be  found  in  commercial  video-based 
teacher  training  materials  and  in  those  from  Peace  Corps. 

1.  Review  or  ask  questions  to  determine  prior  knowledge  of 
the  technique. 

2.  State  the  goals  and  objectives. 

3.  Presentation: 

-Review  written  background  information  about  the  technique 
or  give  a lecturette  on  this  material. 

-Do  a live  demonstration  of  the  technique  or  show  a video, 
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OTHER  SUGGESTIONS 


HANDOUTS/VISUALS 


preceded  by  focus  questions. 

-Have  participants  analyze  key  steps  in  the  technique. 
-Model  how  to  give  and  receive  feedback. 

4.  Practice 

-Put  participants  in  pairs  to  plan  a lesson  incorporating  key 
steps.  They  follow  the  same  procedures  for  each  teaching 
technique: 


Micro-teaching  Steps 

1.  Select  a topic  - e.g.  FOOD,  Shopping 

2.  Select  a competency  - e.g.  Ask  for  fruit  in  the  market. 

3.  Select  an  objective  - e.g.  name  5 local  fruits. 

4.  Specify  basic  skills  - vocabulary,  grammar,  pronunciation, 

counting  - needed  to  accomplish  objective. 

5.  Identify  Language  Skill  targeted  - listening,  speaking, 

reading,  writing. 

6.  Identify  stages  of  lesson  to  be  covered. 

7.  Identify  techuique/activities  for  each  stage  of  lesson. 

8.  Prepare  materials  for  the  lesson  - realia,  visuals, 

worksheets,  dialogs,  drills,  etc. 

9.  Teach  the  lesson  in  your  own  language. 


5.  Participants  gi  e and  receive  feedback  on  practice  lesson. 
You  monitor  this  process. 

6.  Have  participants  look  through  language  text  and  suggest 
specific  lessons  in  which  the  technique  may  be  appropriate. 


• Have  experienced  instructors  lead  these  session  for  new 
ones. 

• Hand  out  readings  the  night  before  and  review  quickly 
before  watching  the  demonstration. 

• Other  suggestions  are  included  in  commercial  and  Peace 
Corps  video-based  teacher  training  materials. 

• When  appropriate  in  the  TOT,  hand  out  the  reading  about 
giving  and  receiving  feedback. 

None 
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SESSION 


PLAN 


8.  COMMUNITY  CONTACT 
ASSIGNMENTS 

OBJECTIVES  To  identify  steps  in  developing  Community  Contact  Assignment 

To  develop  an  effective  community  contact  assignment 

MINIMUM  TIME:  90  minutes 

ACTIVITIES  • Mini-lecture  or  reading  on  the  stages  of  doing  a CCA 

DESCRIPTION  • Brainstorm  on  CCAs  for  the  curriculum 

• Planning  CCA  in  pairs 

1.  Begin  by  referring  back  to  the  4-MAT  lesson  stages  and 
asking  participants  how  they  might  do  an  application 
activity  for  a competency-based  lesson.  Review 
characteristics  of  this  lesson  stage. 

2.  If  you  have  been  doing  teaching  technique  demo  lessons 
that  follow  a single  topic  or  competency,  ask  participants  to 
think  of  what  the  application  activity  could  be  for  that. 

3.  Hand  out  and  review'  the  overview  of  community  contact 
assignments.  Give  this  as  a lecture  if  necessary,  but  keep  it 
conversational. 

4.  Hand  out  the  sample  community  contact  lesson  developed 
for  a shopping  lesson  in  the  Philippines. 

5.  Ask  the  lesson  preparation  teams  that  were  established  in 
the  techniques  sessions  to  develop  a community  contact 
assignment  linked  to  the  lessons  they  have  been  preparing 
and  micro-teaching. 

6.  Review  their  lesson  plans  at  each  stage  and  then  ask  them 
to  put  their  community  contact  assignment  on  a flip  chart  and 
present  it  to  the  others. 

7.  Conclude  by  brainstorming  community  contact  assignments 
that  could  be  done  with  other  competencies. 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS  .skip  lecture,  but  hand  out  sample  community  contact  lesson. 

• Elicit  participants’  ideas  on  what  makes  a good  community' 
contact  assignment /lesson.  Then  proceed  with  the  lesson 
planning  assignment.  Hand  out  the  reading  afterwards. 

HANDOUTS/VISUALS  • Community  contact  reading 

• Sample  community  contact  lesson 


COMMUNITY  CONTACT  ASSIGNMENTS 


1.  Selecting  and  introducing  the  topic  & destination 

• Is  it  relevant  to  learners  and  program  goals? 

•Is  it  interesting? 

•Is  the  assignment  or  location  language-rich? 

•Are  the  assignment  and  topic  of  appropriate  difficulty? 

•Is  this  assignment  economical  of  time  and  money? 

•Have  the  Trainees  had  any  input  into  the  decision? 

Z Designing  the  assignment  tasks* 

•Answer  information  questions  - (How  much  is  1 kg  of  tomatoes? 

•Carry  out  transaction  (Purchase  an  airogxam  with  postage  needed  for  U.S.) 

•Write  down  overheard  interaction  (on  a bus,  at  the  post  office) 

•Interview  specific  person  (use  question  sheet  with  host  mother,  counterpart,  friend  of 
language  instructor,  etc.) 

•Tape  record  interaction  (in  an  interview) 

• Write  down  "sign'*  language  (in  theaters,  on  the  street) 

•Make  a detailed  map  (of  the  market,  village,  barrio) 

•Cultural  observation  notes  (forms  of  courtesy  at  a party,  dress,  language,  introduction 
customs,  contrast  roles  of  males /females,  older/ younger) 

3.  Preparing  students  for  the  assignment 

• Vocabulary  / phrases 
•Cultural  background 
•Written  language 
•Role  plays 

•What  do  learners  feel  they  need?  Have  any  learners  already  been  to  this  location? 
Discuss  their  experiences. 

4.  Carrying  out  assignment 

•Pairs  or  individuals? 

• Classtime?  Weekend?  Long-term  assignment  ("By  next  Wednesday...") 

•Written  form  or  tape? 

• Question  sheet? 

5.  Following  up** 

•Presentation  to  class 
•Comparing  notes,  etc. 

•Written  work  to  give  to  instructor 
•Identification  of  areas  needing  further  work 

6.  Evaluating  the  assignment 

• Goals  met? 

• Learner  response 

*Verbs  for  tasks:  attend,  buy,  collect,  count,  create,  discover,  draw,  inquire  about,  find,  follow 
directions,  gather,  go,  identify,  interview,  listen,  look  at,  observe,  order,  participate,  poll, 
predict,  prepare,  read,  request  information,  rewrite,  survey,  take  out,  telephone,  watch, 
write. 

**Verbs  for  post-task:  analyze,  assess,  categorize,  compare,  contrast,  describe,  determine, 
generalize,  infer,  invent,  perform /act,  pool  information,  present,  report,  review,  write 


COMMUNITY  CONTACT  ASSIGNMENT  (Example) 


TOPICS:  Shopping,  Personal  Information 

LANGUAGE  COMPETENCIES:  Gathering  informaton  about  items  in  a sari-sari  store 

Purchasing  items/day-to-day  necessities 
Asking  and  responding  to  personal  information  questions 
CULTURAL  COMPETENCY:  Observing  behavior,  routines  and  practices  in  a small  shop. 
LOCATION:  3 sari-sari  stores  near  training  center 

TIME:  one-half  hour  independent  prep  time  in  class,  one  hour  to  carry  out  assignment,  Week  3 of  PST 
TYPE:  Worksheet  to  be  done  in  pairs 


WORKSHEET 

I.  In  class,  with  your  partner: 

• Make  a list  of  at  least  20  items  that  might  be  found  in  a sari-sari  store. 

• Preview  worksheet  and  prepare.  Use  language  learning  strategies.  (30  minutes) 

II.  At  the  sari-sari  store,  with  your  partner 

A.  Purchasing 

1.  Buy  3 items. 

2.  Find  the  prices  for  5 additional  items. 

3.  Identify  which  items  on  your  list  are  not  in  the  store. 

B.  Interview  with  store  owner 

1 . What's  the  owner's  full  name? 

2.  How  long  has  she  had  the  store? 

3.  What  are  the  store  hours? 

4.  When  is  the  store  busiest? 

5.  What  is  the  most  expensive  item  in  the  store? 

6.  Which  items  are  not  kept  in  view  of  the  customers? 

C.  Culture 

1 . Describe  where  the  different  types  of  items  are  displayed. 

2.  How  do  customers  know  what  is  available? 

3.  Describe  advertising  posters  (what  items?) 

4.  Explain  how  things  are  sold-in  what  kinds  of  quantities  (find  llokano  expressions  for  as 
many  of  these  as  possible) 

• by  kilo 

• by  piece 

• by  pile  or  bunch 

• by  bottle  or  case 

• by  less  than  an  entire  bottle  or  package 

5.  Do  customers  line  up  tor  service? 

6.  How  do  customers  talk  to  the  owner?  (lots  of  chat  or  just  transaction) 

D.  Language  learning 

1.  Write  down  any  language  you  didn't  understand. 

2.  Write  down  strategies  you  tried  and  how  they  worked. 

III.  Possible  Follow-up  Tasks  In  the  Class 

• Compare  your  experiences  with  the  other  students:  personal  info  about  the  owner, 
prices  and  item  information,  cultural  information,  r.ew  language  expressions  and  strategies 
used. 

• Prepare  a skit  to  demonstrate  information  gained  at  the  store. 

• Hand  in  the  completed  responses  to  the  worksheet. 
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9.  GIVING  AND  RECEIVING 
FEEDBACK 

OBJECTIVES  To  define  the  term  feedback 

To  identify  key  issues  in  giving  and  receiving  feedback 
To  identify  main  factors  that  lead  to  an  effective  feedback 
To  demonstrate  constructive  feedback 

MINIMUM  TIME  One  hour 

Session  Delivery  Strategies: 

• Background  information  on  giving  and  receiving  feedback, 

• Skits  on  giving  and  receiving  feedback  (good  and  bad), 

• Processing  the  skits  through  discussion, 

• Review  key  steps  in  effective  feedback, 

• Pair  practice  using  key  steps,  Discussion  of  remaining 
questions  and  concerns. 

1.  Divide  participants  into  four  groups,  and  ask  them  to 
think  of  a time  when  they  received  useful  feedback,  positive 
or  negative  and  talk  about  why  it  was  useful.  Then  share 
with  the  whole  group. 

2.  Brainstorm  on  what  is  feedback  and  what  are  some  of  the 
things  involved  in  it  . Flip  chart  a word  web  to  illustrate. 

3 . Give  a short  presentation  on  feedback*  or  hand  out  reading 

4.  Why  is  feedback  difficult  ? (Talk  briefly  about  emotions, 
communication,  cross-culture  complications.) 

5.  Feedback  on  negative  situations 

Ask  participants  to  think  of  situations  in  which  they  would 
have  to  give  negative  feedback.  Each  group  writes  3 
situations  than  they  pass  their  piece  of  paper  to  the  next 
group  that  has  to  come  up  with  the  solution.  Groups  act  out 
the  solutions  in  brief  role  plays. 

6.  Closing  : Review  the  importance  of  a good  feedback 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS  Begin  session  by  having  experienced  teachers  role  play  a 

situation  in  which  feedback  is  given  ineffectively. 

Conclude  by  asking  participants  to  "rewrite"  that  role  play 
and  have  pairs  act  it  out. 

HANDOUTS/VISUALS  Reading  on  Feedback 


ACTIVITIES 

DESCRIPTION 


C 


14 
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BACKGROUND  ON  FEEDBACK 


FOCUS  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  three  steps  are  in  the  feedback  process? 

2.  How  can  the  observer  help  feedback  to  be  a positive  experience  for  the  instructor? 

3.  How  might  an  observer  decide  which  behavior  to  discuss  in  a feedback  session? 

4.  In  addition  to  determining  the  targeted  behavior,  what  do  the  observer  and 
instructor  discuss  after  the  observation? 


Feedback  is  a process  in  which  a peer  or  expert  observes,  takes  notes  during  the  observation, 
and,  following  the  observation,  guides  a discussion  about  the  performance  with  the  person 
observed. 

Receiving  feedback  should  be  a positive  experience.  To  help  create  a positive  climate  in  the 
discussion  following  the  observation,  the  observer  should  first  establish  a comfortable  rapport. 
One  way  to  do  this  is  by  opening  the  discussion  with  a positive  comment  about  a specific 
teaching  behavior  or  a specific  student  response.  Limiting  the  feedback  to  one  or  two  specific 
behaviors  also  helps  make  the  experience  a positive  one.  Of  course,  targeting  the  feedback  to 
behaviors  that  the  teacher  has  previously  identified  also  helps  the  teacher  see  feedback  as 
constructive. 

If  teachers  are  to  be  receptive  to  feedback,  they  need  to  believe  the  comments  are  relevant;  that 
is,  they  need  to  recognize  specific  behaviors  they  wish  to  improve  or  change.  One  way  for  the 
observer  to  identify  the  specific  behaviors  is  to  ask  how  the  teacher  felt  about  the  class 
observed.  The  oberver  may  ask,  "What  do  you  think  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  that  lesson 
for  you?1'  If  the  teacher  does  not  identify  any  area  as  needing  change,  the  observer  can  focus  the 
teacher  on  the  activity  or  part  of  the  lesson  in  which  students  didn't  respond  as  the  teacher 
had  hoped.  For  example,  "When  you  gave  the  students  the  task,  were  they  all  able  to  do  it?"; 
"Did  you  have  to  provide  additional  explanation  after  they  started  the  task?"  Then,  the 
observer  and  teacher  can  review  the  teaching  behavior  immediately  prior  to  that  response.  For 
example,  "Review  for  me  what  you  did  to  set  up  the  task.";  "How  many  times  did  you  model 
it?" 

Finally,  the  observer  and  teach  ^rainstorm  together  alternative  teaching  strategies.  For 
example,  "Let's  think  of  some  other  things  you  might  do  to  set  up  the  task." 

Giving  feedback  should  be  thought  of  as  reflection  on  instruction,  as  with  a mirror,  not 
examining  with  a microscope.  Feedback  which  examines  every  detail  to  make  judgements  may 
create  resistance.  Effective  feedback  encourages  teachers  to  reflect  and  analyze  for  themselves. 

Process  Questions 

1.  What  might  happen  if  the  observer  uses  the  "microscope'1  approach  rather  than  the 

"mirror"  approach  in  observation  / feed  back? 

2.  Why  should  receiving  feedback  be  a positive  experience? 
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SAMPLE 

SESSION 

PLAN 


10.  GRAMMAR 

OBJECTIVES  To  outline  criteria  for  integrating  grammar  concerns  into  CBC 

(when  and  how  to  teach  grammar  in  the  communicative 
classroom) 


MINIMUM  TIME 

ACTIVITIES 

DESCRIPTION 


90  minutes 

1.  Start  a discussion  " Why  do  we  have  to  teach  grammar  in 
the  communicative  classroom?*'  Two  issues: 

• grammatically  correct  but  meaningless  sentence 

• grammatically  incorrect  but  meaningful  sentence 

2.  Show  a flip-chart  with  a circle  divided  into  three  parts 
and  discuss  each: 

• Form  - Did  I say  it  correctly? 

• Meaning  • Did  I say  what  I mean? 

• Use  - Did  I use  it  in  an  appropriate  way? 

3.  Divide  participants  into  three  groups  and  have  each  group 
identify: 

• two  grammar  rules  to  be  included  in  the  CBC; 

• two  grammar  rules  to  be  excluded  from  the  manual. 

4.  Conclusions  on  what  the  CBC  grammar  program  should 
include  - 4 principles: 

• Grammar  is  taught  in  the  context  of  a competency. 

• No  more  them  one  gr  ammar  point  per  lesson. 

• Emphasis  is  on  use  (practice),  not  explanations  of  rules. 

• Grammar  instruction  proceeds  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
complex  and  from  teacher-controlled  and  receptive  (listening, 
reading)  kinds  of  practu  e activities  to  more  creative,  learner- 
centered  and  productive  (speaking,  writing)  activities. 

5.  Participants  discuss  in  three  groups  the  following  issues: 

• Some  students  do  not  understand  grammar  items. 

• Some  students  need  more  grammar  explanations. 

• Discuss  interesting  ways  of  presenting  grammar  points. 

6.  Ask  participants  which  stage  of  the  lesson  is  most 
appropriate  for  presenting  grammar  points  to  the  Trainees 
and  a discussion  follows. 


OTHER  SUGGESTIONS  Hand  out  notes  on  Communicative  Grammar  Teaching  and  do 

activities  as  directed. 


HANDOUTS/VISUALS  Communicative  Grammar  Teaching 


GRAMMAR  IN  COMMUNICATIVE  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 


s 


i 


1 . WHY  TEACH  IT? 

- Learners  want/expect  it 

- They'll  invent  their  own  if  we  don't 

2 . WHAT  GRAMMAR  IS  NOT! 

- Not  syntax 

- Not  paradigms 

- Not  linguistic  analysis 

3.  WHAT  IS  GRAMMAR? 

- Categorization  and  classification  that  aids  acquisition  and  application  to  new  situations 

- Principles  that  connect  form  and  meaning 

- The  “road  map"  to  produce  original  utterances 

4 WHAT  DOES  IT  CONSIST  OF?  (Draw  a circle  on  flip  chart,  divided  into  thirds;  fill  in  each 
third  with  FORM,  MEANING  AND  USE) 

• FORM-Did  l say  it  correctly? 

irregular  verbs 
question  formation 
'endings'  (accuracy) 

• MEANING  (Correctness)--Did  I say  what  1 mean? 

tense  distinctions 
dual  meanings 

• USE  (Appropriateness)-Did  l use  it  in  an  appropriate  way? 

level  of  formality 
discourse  concerns 

5 . WHEN  AND  WHAT  SHOULD  WE  TEACH? 

Different  needs  at  different  stages 


1 Present  Perfect  Tense  I 

EgjBIEBiEME  18— i 

FORM/USE: 

in  very  specific  contexts 

yet/already/many  times 

MEANING: 

present  perfect 
Vs 

simple  past 

MEANING/USE: 

Spectral  meaning 

parallels  with  other  time  frames 

6  . HOW  SHOULD  WE  TEACH  IT? 

Recognition  •awareness/understanding 
Production  •structured  meaningful  practice 

•application  in  unstructured  situations 

7.  HOW  TO  INTEGRATE  WITH  COMPETENCIES? 

• Communicative  "need  to  know" 

• Be  aware  of  syntactic  complexity  (polite  requests  & modals) 

• No  simple  correlation 

8 . HOW  MUCH  IS  TOO  MUCH?  HOW  LITTLE  IS  TOO  LITTLE? 

• Immediate  application 

• Teach  the  language  not  about  the  language 

• Grammar  is  a tool,  not  an  end  in  itseif 

• Specific  focus 


\ ) 


GRAMMAR  TASK 


1 . Identify  some  "grammar  focuses”  that  are  problematic  for  Trainees; 
remember  that  most  grammatical  features  of  a language  have  several- 
even  many-focuses. 

2.  Choose  two  that  are  appropriate  for  teaching  at  a PST  and  two  that 
are  appropriate  for  an  1ST. 

3.  Decide  on  competencies  where  these  focuses  might  logically  appear. 

4.  Develop  some  "natural  language  contexts"  (interchange,  dialog,  story, 
poem,  etc.)  that  illustrates  the  focus. 

5.  Develop  at  least  2 structured  practice  activities  for  each  focus. 

6.  Develop  at  least  2 open-ended  communicative  applications  for  each 
focus. 


11.  LESSON  PLANNING 

OBJECTIVES  To  review  the  functions  and  steps  of  lesson  planning 

To  plan  a lesson  on  all  the  stages 
To  receive  feedback  on  lesson  plans 

MINIMUM  TIME  Half  day  and  half  hour  next  day 

1.  Review  the  stages  of  a lesson,  referring  to  a flip  chart 
illustration /outline.  Review  the  purpose  for  each  stage  and 
the  kinds  of  activities  that  might  be  included. 

2.  Ask  participants  to  select  a competency  from  their 
language  manual  and  have  each  wnte  a detailed  lesson  plan. 
Have  participants  use  a standard  lesson  plan  form  from  your 
program  or  one  of  the  samples  included  in  this  manual.  Check 
early  on  that  everyone  is  on  track  so  that  no  one  spends  a great 
deal  of  time  writing  a description  of  activities  etc.  for  a lesson 
with  unclear  objectives  or  other  major  flaw. 

3.  Allow  participants  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to  complete 
the  lesson  plans,  collecting  them  at  the  end.  Write  feedback 
for  each  lesson  plan,  noting  strengths  and  making  specific 
suggestions  for  improvements. 

4.  During  the  first  session  the  next  day  review  the  lesson 
plans  overall,  commenting  on  general  strengths  and  problems. 
Hand  back  the  individual  lesson  plans  with  feedback  and 
allow  about  a half  hour  for  participants  to  revise  the  lesson 
plans. 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS  Demonstrate  by  using  a video  and  process  it  by  identifying  the 

steps  of  the  lesson. 

Cut  up  a lesson  plan  and  have  instructors  sequence  lesson 
correctly. 

Provide  sample  lesson  plan  for  comparison. 

Have  individuals  or  pairs  write  a detailed  lesson  plan. 

HANDOUTS/VISUALS  . Stages  of  a Lesson 

•Sample  Lesson  Plan 
• Lesson  Plan  Checklist 


ACTIVITIES 

DESCRIPTION 
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Teaching  Activities Student  Role 
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Teacher  helps  students  practice  new  structures 
from  the  dialog 

• Substitution  drills  (teacher  points  to 
picture  or  holds  up  picture  cards  to  cue  student 
responses) 

Games  like  Bingo. 

Grammar  worksheets. 

• Charts  or  Pictures: 

—Teacher  introduces  material  on  chart. 
-Teacher  practices  material  on  chart 
with  students. 

-Then  students  practice  with  each  other 
using  material  from  the  chart. 

Purpose:  Help  students  become  accustomed  to 
using  the  new  structure  and  vocabulary  in  a 
variety  of  contexts-not  just  in  the  dialog. 

Students  speak  and  participate  in  question 
and  answers.  Most  of  the  time,  they  ask  and 
answer  questions  using  pictures  or  information 
from  a chart.  They  are  not  creating  new 
sentences  or  adding  new  content. 

LESS 

Teacher  sets  up  the  activity  and  then 

Students  ask  questions  that  they  do  not  know 

watches  and  listens  to  the  students,  helping 

the  answers  to.  They  try  to  make  new 

CON 

as  needed. 

sentence^,  find  new  answers  and  ask  new 

TROL 

• Information  Gap 

questions.  They  guess  and  create— not  just 

LED 

• Interviews  with  other  students 

• Role  play 

repeat. 

PRA 

CTI 

• Survey  of  the  class 

CE 

Purpose:  Help  students  use  the  new  structures 
and  vocabulary  in  a more  creative  wav. 

A 

4 

Teacher  explains  the  task  and,  if  necessary. 

Students  do  the  activity  that  the  teacher  has 

P 

helps  students  prepare  for  the  task. 

assigned.  They  do  this  outside  the  classroom, 

P 

• Ask  a friend 

choosing  the  language  structures  and 

L 

• Talk  to  strangers 

vocabulary  freely. 

1 

• Do  some  task  in  the  community  like  buying 

c 

something,  mailing  a letter,  or  ordering  food 

A 

in  a restaurant. 

T 

• Interview  host  family 

1 

• Trainee-directed  activities 

0 

Teacher  discusses  the  results  with  the 

N 

students  after  they  have  done  the 
assignement,  asking  what  did  you  learn  from 
this?  What  problems  did  you  have? 
Purpose:  To  try  out  the  new  language  skill  in 
the  real  world.  To  assess  how  well  the 
student  has  learned  the  material  introduced 

in  class. 

o.j  1 


Lesson  6.  Expressing  food  preferences 


DiaJo 


Samoan: 

'O  a mea'ai  Samoa  ‘e  te 
fiafiaiai? 

'E  te  fiafia  i sea? 


Teaching  Aids: 


Trainee 

'Ou  te  fiafia  i . 

Leai  'ou  te  le  fiafia  i ai.  / 
loe,  'ou  te  fiafia  i ai. 

'Ou  te  le  masani  ai. 

'E  o'ona  tele. 


Grammar 


negative  form: 
iai,  ai 

'Aisea?  Why? 


Food  Vocab:  sea, 
etc. 

Adjectives : lololo, 
o'ona,  etc. 


Culture: 


INTRODUCTION/MOTIVATION 

1 .  Day  before,  assign  trainees  to  write  down 
names  of  food  they  eat  at  lunch  and  dinner.  (They 
can  use  phrases  (earned  in  lesson  on  "What  is 
this?" 


•pictures  of  American  foods:  hamburger,  cake,  pie,  cheese 
-picture  of  a sea  cucumber 

-chart  of  5 Samoan  foods  & adjectives  (sweet,  saltv,  fatty  etc. 


Worksheets:  p.  36:  Do  AEIO,  Sikp 
E#3,  Skip  0#3. 


LESSON  ACTIVITIES 


ATION  8.  Teacher  says  question,  Trainees  answer, 

as  to  write  down  Teacher  points  to  food  list/pictures  to  cue 

ich  and  dinner.  (They  answers.  Trainees  ask  questions  & answer. 


2.  Teacher  begins  by  describing  which  foreign 
foods  she  likes  and  which  ones  she  dislikes. 
Introduces  mea'ai,  fiafia,  and  le  fiafia.  Uses  pictures 
and  facial  expressions. 

3.  Teacher  indicates  American  food  on  a list  and 
asks  trainees  for  their  homework  names  of  Samoan 
foods  and  writes  these  in  a list  where  all  can  see. 

PRESENTATION/INFORMATION 

4.  Teacher  introduces  the  dialogue:  Plays  both 
parts  and  reads  through  the  whole  dialog.  Shows 
meanings  with  pictures,  expressions  and  gestures. 
Repeats  2 or  3 times. 

5.  Teacher  does  repetition  with  the  entire  dialog  (2 
times),  asks  comprehension  questions,  and  then 
hands  out  sentence  strips.  Trainees  place 
sentences  on  the  clip  board  to  form  the  dialog 
they've  been  introduced  to.  Teacher  reads  dialog 
again  so  Trainees  can  check  if  they  got  it  right. 

6.  On  clip  board,  teacher  points  out  grammar 
pronouns,  negatives.  Why?,  tense  marker.  Asks 
for  questions. 

PRACTICE  (CONTROLLED) 

7Teacher  models  question  and  answer  for  'O  a 
mea'ai  Samoa  'e  te  fiafia  i ai7  (What  Samoan  food 
do  you  like7)  Then  has  Trainees  repeat. 


9.  Teacher  hands  out  questions  and  answers  in 
scrambled  word  cards.  Trainees  put  in  order. 

10.  Trainees  practice  asking  and  answering 
questions,  tossing  a ball  to  take  turns.  (Ask  Q and 
then  throw  ball). 

11.  Teacher  models,  showing  picture,  and 
Trainees  repeat  'Ete  fiafia  sea?  (Do  you  like  sea 
cucumber?)  Teacher  cues  yes/no  answers  using 
thumb  up  or  happy  face/sad  face. 

12.  Teacher  models  last  two  lines  of  dialog  and 
Trainees  repeat.  They  all  practice  final  4 lines  of 
the  dialog. 

1 3.  Teacher  introduces  chart  that  puts  foods  with 
adjectives.  Teacher  leads  repetition  of  last  four 
lines  of  dialog.  Trainees  use  chart  in  pairs  to 
practice,  Do  you  like  (sea  cucumber)?  .Why? 

PRACTICE  (LESS  CONTROLLED) 

14.  Still  in  pairs,  Trainees  shift  to  "real"  questions 
and  answers  about  food  likes  and  dislikes, 
including  the  question  "Wh\?"  if  the  answer  is  no. 

APPLICATION 

15.  Trainees  create  food  survey  form:  likes, 
dislikes  and  why?  They  practice  in  class.  Practice 
asking  negative  question;  'O  a mea’ai_Samoa  'e  te 
le  fiafia  i ai7(What  foods  do  you  dislike?) 
Assignment-Gather  information  from  one  child  and 
one  adult.  Information  will  be  compared  tomorrow. 


Lesson  Plan  Checklist 


Topic 

Competency 

Lesson  Objective 

Length  of  class 

Week  in  PST 

Sample  Language  (Key  phrases  or  sentences) 

Grammar  Focus 

Vocabulary 

Pronunciation 

Culture  Note 

Stages  of  the  lesson:  Describe  activities  and  materials  for  each 

Motivation  (or  Warm -up /Review  and  Introduction) 

Presentation 

Practice 

Application/Use 

Evaluation 

Do  the  activities  appeal  to  a variety  of  learning  styles 

and  modalities? 


12.  ASSESSMENT 

OBJECTIVES  To  identify  the  four  key  concepts  in  Peace  Corps  language 

assessment 

MINIMUM  TIME  60-90  minutes 

ACTIVITIES  You  will  be  leading  participants  through  a discussion  of  the 

P ESCR1 PTION  pour  Key  Concepts  in  Peace  Corps  Language  Assessment,  so  be 

sure  to  read  it  yourself  and  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
contents  and  concepts  before  beginning. 

1.  Begin  by  talking  about  how  people  usually  feel  about  tests. 
"What  feeling  do  you  have,  when  you  think  about  the 
experience  of  taking  a test?"  You  can  talk  about  the  common 
dreams/nightmares  people  have  about  being  unable  to 
complete  important,  high-pressure  tests.  Allow  participants 
to  share  a few  of  their  stories.  Then  conclude  by  noting  that 
we  want  to  keep  anxiety  as  low  as  possible  for  our  tests  and 
assessment. 

2.  Ask  participants  to  form  three  small  groups.  Each  group 
receives  a flip  chart  headed  TEACHER,  or  PEACE  CORPS,  or 
TRAINEE.  Ask  each  group  to  think  about  the  perspective  of 
one  of  these  to  reflect  on  the  question,  "Why  is  it  important  to 
have  tests?"  Ask  them  to  take  5-10  minutes  to  brainstorm  and 
wnte  ideas  on  the  flip  chart.  Afterwards  post  the  flipcharts 
up  front,  have  each  group  present  its  purposes  and  then  ask  for 
any  additions.  Try  to  summarize  the  purposes  according  to 
FORMATIVE-- tests  that  tell  how  well  the  student  is  doing  in 
order  to  adjust  teaching  strategies  and  SUMMATTVE-tests 
that  show  at  the  end  of  an  instructional  unit  how  well  the 
student  has  learned  the  material.  You  may  want  to  discuss 
the  difference  between  achievement  and  proficiency  Lf  you 
think  participants  will  benefit  from  this.  Note  on  a separate 
flipchart.  Key  Concept  Number  One:  All  tests  should  have  a 
clear  purpose.  This  is  also  a point  at  which  you  may  want  to 
point  out  the  relationships  among  instruction,  program  goals, 
and  testing.  (See  Classroom  Testing  in  Peace  Corps  Language 
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Programs , for  explanations  of  formative  test s,  summative 
tests,  and  backwash). 

3.  Return  to  the  discussion  about  feelings  toward  tests.  Ask 
why  people  felt  nervous  or  anxious  about  tests.  How  do 
emotions  like  fear  and  anxiety  affect  students'  performance  on 
a test?  What  are  some  ways  to  reduce  Trainees'  anxiety  about 
tests?  If  you  think  it  will  be  helpful,  include  a little 
discussion  about  "backwash."  If  the  test  activity  resembles 
what  students  are  preparing  to  do  in  real  life  (describe  an  oral 
rehydration  formula  to  village  women,  explain  to  a stranger 
your  job  as  a PCV,  or  politely  refuse  a request  for  money),  then 
the  students  when  they  prepare  for  the  test  will  be  studying 
very  useful  material.  This  is  called  "positive  backwash." 

(Of  course,  it  is  important  for  the  instruction  to  be  on  target  in 
this  way  also.)  If  the  test  is  on  random,  artificially 
constructed  grammar  items  or  vocabulary  in  isolation,  students 
will  spend  time  and  energy  memorizing  and  practicing  for 
these  relatively  unhelpful  areas.  Note  on  the  flipchart,  Key 
Concept  Number  Two:  No  Surprises,  etc.  (Copy  the 
subheadings  from  the  handout.) 

4.  Ask  about  the  student's  role  in  testing.  Is  assessment  only 
the  teacher's  job?  Hand  out  the  self-assessment  form  from 
PC /Philippines  or  one  used  in  your  own  program  and  discuss 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  self-assessment. 

Discuss  how  student  self  assessment  results  can  be  looked  at 
along  with  teacher  assessments  during  teacher/ student 
conferences  and  at  other  times.  Note  on  the  flipchart,  Key 
Concept  Number  Three:  Shared  Responsibility. 

5.  Finally,  tell  a story  about  a bad  decision  resulting  from 
looking  at  results  from  a single  test:  judging  a job  applicant  on 
the  basis  of  one  phone  call,  selecting  a university  on  the  basis 
of  an  advertisement,  choosing  an  apartment  just  because  of  its 
location.  Make  the  point  that  the  more  important  the 
decision  is,  the  more  important  it  is  to  get  as  much 
information  from  as  many  sources  as  possible.  ( In  your  country 
does  enrollment  in  a school  or  university  depend  on 
performance  on  one  test?  Is  this  fair  or  not?)  Note  that  in 
Peace  Corps  language  programs  we  try  to  look  at  multiple 
measures,  (e.g.,  community  contact  assignments,  simulations, 
self-assessment  checklists,  teacher  evaluations)  not  just  one 
test  score.  Note  this  on  the  flipchart  as  Key  Concept  Number 
Four.  Finally,  discuss  the  different  kinds  of  assessment  that 
contribute  to  the  decision  about  swearing  in.  Go  back  to  the 
goals  of  PC  language  training:  achievement  of  competencies, 
attainment  of  a proficiency  level,  developing  of  independent 
learning  skills.  Then  review  with  participants  how 
assessment  in  each  of  these  areas  contributes  to  a final 
evaluation  regarding  language  performance. 

Distribute  the  handout  reading  on  the  Four  Key  Concepts. 


OTHER  SUGGESTIONS 


HANDOUTS/  VISUALS 


For  step  three,  you  could  give  a "pop"  quiz-True/ False 
quizzes  are  easy  to  construct  quickly-.about  concepts 
introduced  earlier  in  the  TOT.  Then  discuss  people’s  feelings 
about  this  test.  Or  you  could  discuss  the  kinds  of  quizzes  and 
informal  evaluations  that  have  occurred  thus  far  in  the  TOT 
and  how  people  felt  during  those  (e.g.,  PC  Quiz,  T/F  reviews, 
lesson  plan  assignment). 

At  the  conclusion  or  at  different  points  in  the  session,  more 
information  could  be  provided  on  high-priority  testing 
procedures  at  your  post,  e.g.,  simulations.  Peace  Corps  LPI, 
required  public  talks  (known  as  charlas  in  Spanish-speaking 
countries),  class  participation  records,  self-assessment 
competency  checklists.  See  handout  attached. 

• Flip  chart  pages  as  noted 

• Four  Key  Concepts  handout 

• Self-Assessment  from  the  Philippines 

• Assessment  Procedures,  Techniques  and  Approaches 


SI 


Four  Key  Concepts  in  Peace  Corps  Language  Assessment 


1.  There  is  a clear  purpose  for  all  assessment  activities. 

The  two  most  important  kinds  of  evaluation  are  formative  and 
summative.  Formative  evaluation  measures  progress  in  class  so  teaching 
will  be  appropriate.  An  example  of  this  is  when  the  teacher  asks  questions 
about  vocabulary  introduced  earlier  in  the  lesson,  so  that  those  words  can  be 
used  in  practice  activities  later  on. 

Summative  evaluation  measures  learners'  progress  toward  meeting 
piogram  goals.  This  kind  of  evaluation  usually  comes  at  the  end  of  a unit 
or  program  of  study.  An  example  is  the  simulation  test,  in  which  learners 
are  assessed  as  they  carry  out  tasks  in  an  imitation  of  real  settings. 

2.  There  are  no  'surprises'  involved  in  the  assessment  activities. 

• When:  Everyone  should  know  when  the  test  is  to  take  place.  Pop  quizzes 
undermine  student  confidence. 

• What:  Everyone  should  know  what  material  is  to  be  included  on  any 
tests  that  are  given. 

• How:  Everyone  should  know  how  the  material  is  to  be  tested  and  what 
the  criteria  for  the  test  are,  e.g.,  fluency  or  accuracy.  When  learners  know 
that  the  means  of  testing  and  the  criteria  used  are  in  harmony  with  the 
activities  in  the  classroom,  the  test  may  exert  a positive  influence  on 
student  participation.  This  effect  is  referred  to  as  "positive  backwash." 

• Why:  Learners  should  know  why  they  are  being  tested  and  what  use  will 
be  made  of  the  results. 

3.  Assessment  responsibilities  are  shared  between  learners  and  instructor 

Learner  self-assessment  may  include  formal  means,  such  as 
competency  checklists,  or  informal  means,  such  as  casual  conversations 
with  the  instructor.  In  addition,  there  should  be  regular  opportunities  for 
the  learner  to  meet  with  the  instructor  to  assess  and  discuss  progress. 

Instructor's  assessment  of  the  learner  may  include  competency 
checklists,  informal  observations,  evaluation  of  learner  performance  in  role 
plays  and  simulations,  and  performance  in  class  and  on  homework. 

Regular  conferences  should  be  held  with  the  learner  to  assess  progress  and 
suggest  strategies  for  improvement. 

4.  Effective  assessment  is  based  on  multiple  measures 

A final  assessment  of  the  learner's  progress  should  include  measures 
from  as  many  sources  as  possible:  self  assessments,  teacher  assessments, 
simulation/ role  play  scores,  formal  test  scores,  tape  recordings,  writing 
samples,  etc. 


PEACE  CORPS  PHILIPPINES- 
COMMUNITY  SIMULATION 


Self-Assessment 

Using  the  scale  below,  rate  yourself  according  to  the  following: 

a)  How  much  you  understand/comprehend  the  language  in  the  different  given  situations. 

b)  How  much  and  how  well  you  were  able  to  express  yourself  in  the  Target  Language 

5 - Excellent  2 - Fair 

4 - Very  Good  1 - Poor 

3 - Satisfactory 


Situations 


1 . Buying  at  a sari-sari  store 

2.  Buying  at  a market 

3.  Ordering  a meal  in  the  carinderia  (local  restaurant) 


4.  Consulting  a doctor 

5.  Talking  with  the  host  family 

6.  Making  arrangements  at  the  Booking  Office 


7.  Playing  at  the  PASUGALAN  (Bingo,  card  games. 
Mahjong) 

8.  Availing  services  from  the  beauty  parlor/barber 
shop 

9.  Claiming  a lost  item  from  the  police  station 

10.  Buying/eating  balot 

1 1 . Responding  to  the  pulubi  (beggar) 

II.  Other  Comments/Suggestions 


Ability  to 
comprehend 
the  TL 

Ability  to 
express 
oneself  in 
the  TL 

ASSESSMENT  PROCEDURES, 
TECHNIQUES  AND  APPROACHES  IN  PRE- 
SERVICE TRAINING:  A SUMMARY 

A system  for  evaluating  Trainees  at  the  end  of  PST  needs  to  include  results  from  a proficiency 
measure  (the  Peace  Corps  LPI  rating)  and  from  achievement  measures,  such  as  simulations  and 
teacher  assessment  of  Trainees,  as  well  as  Trainee  self-assessment  In  this  way,  the  final 
language  evaluation  reflects  the  goals  of  the  language  program,  which  should  include  not  just  a 
general  skill  level,  but  mastery  of  competencies  determined  to  be  necessary. 

Teachers  should  be  able  to  document  their  assessments  of  student  mastery  of  competencies  with 
results  from  various  assessment  activities  such  as  those  described  here.  Their  assessment  of  a 
Trainee,  Trainee  self-assessment,  performance  on  a simulation  test,  along  with  the  ACTFL  score 
should  provide  reliable  information  about  a Trainee’s  language  capabilities. 

COMPETENCY  CHECKLIST 

Description:  The  instructor  keeps  a simple  checklist  of  competencies  that  are  covered  during 
the  PST.  This  will  include  all  the  topics— telephone,  food,  transportation,  etc.  The  teacher 
evaluates  by  checking  a box  to  indicate  whether  the  student  can  perform  the  competency  or  not, 
or  how  well  the  student  ic  able  to  perform  the  competency. 

When  Used:  It  could  be  usc.i  daily /weekly  or  less  frequently. 

Purpose:  The  checklist  provides  instructors  with  a record  of  student  performance  which  will  be 
helpful  in  re-grouping.  It  keeps  instructors  and  Trainees  focused  on  the  competencies  rather 
than  grammar  accuracy  or  vocabulary  as  the  goal  of  instruction 
Criteria:  For  most  competencies,  the  criteria  are  ability  to  complete  the  task  with 
comprehensible  language  production  and  demonstration  of  understanding.  Accuracy  and  cultural 
appropriateness  are  sometimes  criteria  also. 

Rating  System  : Usually  a simple,  3-point  scale,  for  "The  Trainee  has  not  attempted  the 
competency",  ’The  Trainee  has  attempted  the  competency  but  still  has  difficulty",  and  The 
Trainee  has  mastered  the  competency." 

Constraints:  The  classroom  performance  of  a competency  may  not  accurately  predict 
performance  outside  the  classroom. 

Advantages:  It  is  simple  and  it  is  compatible  with  the  principles  of  a competency-based 
approach. 

Using  Results:  For  re-grouping  and  evaluating  student  progress. 

SELF-ASSESSMENT 

Description:  The  Trainees  evaluate  themselves  using  forms,  notebooks,  or  journals. 

When  Used:  This  technique  may  be  used  at  the  middle  and  end  of  PST  for  summative  purposes, 
but  can  be  used  throughout  as  a way  to  encourage  learners  to  monitor  their  own  progress. 
Purpose:  Provide  Trainees  with  an  opportunity  to  assess  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
help  them  develop  more  realistic  ability  to  monitor  their  own  progress. 

Criteria:  For  most  competencies,  the  criteria  are  ability  to  complete  the  task  with 
comprehensible  language  production  and  demonstration  of  understanding.  Other  criteria  can  be 
set  with  the  Trainees'  input  as  practice  in  setting  learning  goals. 

Rating  System:  A simple,  3-point  scale,  for  poor,  average  and  excellent  for  a competency 
checklist  A verbal  narrative  can  also  be  used. 

Constraints:  Trainees  may  give  unrealistic  scores. 


Advantages:  The  Trainees  are  actively  involved  in  the  assessment  of  their  own  progress,  not 
just  subjected  to  tests  by  others.  They  will  later  have  an  opportunity  to  compare  their  rating 
with  the  instructors  and  can  gain  a better  sense  of  their  own  skill  level. 

Using  Results:  The  results  are  used  as  the  subject  of  the  teacher/ trainer  conference  and  may 
help  the  Trainees  set  goals  for  themselves.  They  may  also  be  included  in  a final  assessment. 

TEACHER  ASSESSMENT  OF  TRAINEE 

Description:  Teacher  assessment  of  Trainee  is  the  information  that  the  teacher  has  gathered 
through  several  means:  tests,  class  behavior,  observed  progress,  group  work,  etc. 

When  Used:  At  some  posts  teachers  assess  Trainees  whenever  teachers  rotate,  which  may  be 
weekly.  Other  posts  do  it  daily;  still  others  do  this  at  mid-PST  and  at  the  end.  If  done  daily, 
the  information  is  oral  only.  If  weekly  or  less  frequently,  it  is  in  written  form. 

Purpose:  Teachers  assess  to  monitor  Trainee's  progress  and  provide  the  "new"  teacher  with 
information  needed  to  adapt  instruction  quickly  to  the  new  learner. 

Criteria:  The  categories  usually  included  are:  strengths,  weaknesses,  noticed  learning  style  or 

preferences,  needs  improvement  or  needs  more  practice  with  , class  behavior,  and 

feelings. 

Rating  system:  There  is  no  formal  set  of  scoring  conventions,  but  learners  may  be  described  as 
fast  or  slow  learners  and  categorized  as  basic,  intermediate  or  advanced  in  their  language 
skills. 

Constraints:  It  is  rather  subjective,  since  it  represents  a kind  of  synthesis  that  the  teacher 
creates  . The  oral  version  may  be  even  more  subjective  than  the  written  because  there  is  less  of 
an  imposed  structure. 

Advantages:  The  advantage  is  that  it  gives  the  teacher  useful  information  about  the  learners' 
levels  and  provides  advance  information  on  the  learners  to  be  taught. 

Using  Results:  Teacher  assessments  contribute  to  decisions  about  grouping  according  to  level  and 
learning  style  and  for  helping  ^achers  when  working  on  a common  lesson  plan. 

Sample  Format  from  PC  Romania:  Weekly  Teacher  Assessment  of  Trainee 

Name  of  Trainee 


Periods  of 
Time 

Strengths 

Weaknesses 

Week  7 

acquires  v 
rapidly 

oca 

b 

pronunciation 

more  repetitions 


TRAINEE/ 

TEACHER  CONFERENCES 

Description:  During  a conference,  the  teacher  and  learner  can  review  the  following  in  English: 

• What  learning  strategies  have  you  tried?  What  is  working  and  what  is  not  working  for  you? 

• How  do  you  feel  about  your  language  study? 

• Are  you  using  the  language  in  the  community? 

• How  relevant  are  the  competencies  covered  in  class  to  the  realities  of  language  use  in  the 
community? 

• What  goals  can  you  set  to  improve  your  language  skills? 

Hints:  These  conferences  will  be  most  successful  if 

• The  instructor  and  the  learner  compare  the  learner  s and  teacher’s  assessment  of  progress. 

• The  instructor  is  comfortable— despite  cultural  barriers— in  giving  and  receiving  both  negative 
and  positive  feedback. 

When  Used:  Varies  from  every  week  to  every  three  or  four  weeks. 

Purpose:  Gathers  information  about  the  Trainee  s progress  and  perception  of  progress. 
Constraints:  There  may  be  cultural  barriers  involved  in  giving  and  receiving  feedback. 


C <4 


Advantages:  The  Trainees  axe  actively  involved  in  the  assessment  of  their  own  progress,  not 
just  subjected  to  tests  by  others.  They  will  later  have  an  opportunity'  to  compare  cheir  rating 
with  the  instructors  and  can  gain  a better  sense  of  their  own  skill  level. 

Using  Results:  The  results  are  used  as  the  subject  of  the  teache.,  trainer  conference  and  may 
help  the  Trainees  set  goals  for  themselves.  They  may  also  be  included  in  a final  assessment. 

TEACHER  ASSESSMENT  OF  TRAINEE 

Description:  Teacher  assessment  of  Trainee  is  the  information  that  the  teacher  has  gathered 
through  several  means:  tests,  class  behavior,  observed  progress,  group  work,  etc. 

When  Used:  At  some  posts  teachers  assess  Trainees  whenever  teachers  rotate,  which  may  be 
weekly.  Other  posts  do  it  daily;  still  others  do  this  at  mid-PST  and  at  the  end.  If  done  daily, 
the  information  is  oral  only.  If  weekly  or  less  frequently,  it  is  in  written  form. 

Purpose:  Teachers  assess  to  monitor  Trainee's  progress  and  provide  the  new  ' teacher  with 
information  needed  to  adapt  instruction  quickly  to  the  new  learner. 

Criteria:  The  categories  usually  included  are:  strengths,  weaknesses,  noticed  learning  style  or 

preferences,  needs  improvement  or  needs  more  practice  with  , class  behavior,  and 

feelings. 

Rating  system:  There  is  no  formal  set  of  scoring  conventions,  but  learners  may  be  described  as 
fast  or  slow  learners  and  categorized  as  basic,  intermediate  or  advanced  in  then  language 
skills. 

Constraints:  It  ls  rather  subjective,  since  it  represents  a kind  of  synthesis  that  the  teacher 
creates  . The  oral  version  may  be  even  more  subjective  than  the  written  because  there  is  less  of 
an  imposed  structure. 

Advantages:  The  advantage  is  that  it  gives  the  teacher  useful  information  about  the  learners 
levels  and  provides  advance  information  on  the  learners  to  be  taught. 

Using  Results:  Teacher  assessments  contribute  to  decisions  about  grouping  according  to  level  and 
learning  style  and  for  helping  teachers  when  working  on  a common  lesson  plan 
Sample  Format  from  PC  Romania:  Weekly  Teacher  Assessment  of  Trainee 

Xame  of  Trainee  


Periods  of 
Time 

Strengths 

Weaknesses 

Week  7 

acquires  vocab 
rapidly 

pronunciation 

visual 

more  repetitions 

TRAINEE/ 

TEACHER  CONFERENCES 

Description:  During  a conference,  the  teacher  and  learner  can  review  the  following  in  English: 

• What  learning  strategies  have  you  tried?  What  is  working  and  what  is  not  working  for  you? 

• How  do  you  feel  about  your  language  study? 

• Are  you  usmg  the  ianguage  in  the  community? 

• How  relevant  are  the  competencies  covered  in  class  to  the  re  ail  tie:  of  ianguage  use  m the 
community? 

• What  goals  can  you  set  to  improve  yc-ux  language  skills? 

Hints:  These  conferences  will  be  most  successful  if 

• The  instructor  and  the  learner  compare  the  learner  s and  teacher  s assessment  of  progress 

• The  instructor  is  comfortable— despite  cultural  barners-m  giving  and  receiving  both  negative 
and  positive  feedback. 

When  Used:  Vanes  from  every  week  to  every'  three  or  four  weeks. 

Purpose:  Gathers  information  about  the  Trainee  s progress  and  perception  of  progress. 
Constraints:  There  mav  be  cultural  ban  t rs  involved  in  c:\inc  and  receiving  feedback 


, Ji 


Purpose:  Written  tests  check  writing  and  reading  skill  levels.  As  teaching  devices,  they  also 
may  provide  students  with  models  of  structures  in  use,  thus  helping  them  study  and  organize 
language  material. 

Criteria:  The  criteria  for  scoring  depend  on  the  type  of  test.  CLOZE  and  multiple  choice  tests 
usually  stress  accuracy,  but  in  writing  notes  and  messages,  the  main  criterion  is  usually 
comprehensibility  rather  than  correctness. 

Rating  System:  For  CLOZE  and  multiple  choice  tests,  the  scale  can  be  based  on  the  number 
correct  vs.  the  number  wrong.  For  writing  tasks,  a three-level  scale  can  be  used: 

1 HIGH  rich  vocabulary,  few  repetitions,  appropriate  structures,  clear  message 

2 MID  correct  but  limited  vocabulary,  few  grammar  errors,  understandable  message 

3 LOW  few  words,  many  errors,  unclear  message 

Constraints:  The  main  focus  in  most  language  programs  is  on  spoken  language  rather  than 
written,  so  these  techniques  are  of  limited  relevance. 

Advantages:  The  results  are  clear  and  easy  to  interpret. 

Using  Results:  The  results  will  be  used  in  giving  feedback,  to  readjust  teaching,  and  as  part  of 
Trainee  evaluation. 

SIMULATIONS 

Description:  For  simulations,  the  teachers  set  up  the  simulation  stations  (e.g.,  shop,  party,  or 
telephone)  that  closely  resembles  the  real  life  situations.  Realia  and  visuals  contribute  to  the 
setting.  As  for  the  assessment  itself,  each  Trainee  goes  through  all  stations  in  the  simulation. 

At  each  one,  the  Trainee  draws  a card  which  describes  a task  involving  some  form  of 
communication  with  a teacher  who  assumes  the  appropriate  role  for  the  station. 

When  Used:  Simulations  are  used  at  mid-PST  and  at  the  end  of  it  as  a final  assessment. 

Perhaps  because  of  their  complexity,  simulations  are  not  used  more  frequently  than  twice  per 
PST. 

Purpose:  Simulations  are  used  to  gather  information  about  the  Trainees  ability  to  use  the 
language  (especially  speaking  and  listening)  to  perform  competencies  in  the  curriculum. 

Criteria:  Among  the  criteria  used  are:  fluency,  comprehensibility,  accuracy,  completion  of  the 
task,  vocabulary  use,  and  cultural  appropriateness. 

Rating  System:  There  are  several  alternatives  for  scoring  and  grading.  One  possibility  is  to  use 
a scale  for  overall  performance.  After  completing  the  task,  the  Trainee  receives  a grade  and  a 
description  summarizing  the  general  level  of  the  performance.  Another  possibility  is  to  score 
each  language  area  separately.  In  this  case  the  Trainee  may  receive  several  grades,  such  as  5 
for  fluency,  4 for  grammar,  4 for  pronunciation,  etc.  Grades  should  be  followed  up  with 
discussion  with  the  coordinator  or  instructor.  A third  alternative  is  that  rather  than  giving 
grades,  the  evaluator  might  write  a friendly  letter  to  the  Trainee  about  the  performance, 
praising  strong  areas  and  suggesting  areas  that  need  improvement.  Self-assessment  can  also  be 
used  effectively  in  simulations. 

Constraints:  Preparation  is  time-consuming.  It  is  difficult  to  staff  the  stations  with  two 
instructors  per  station,  but  it  is  also  difficult  for  one  instructor  to  act  as  both  an  evaluator  and  an 
actor  in.  the  simulation.  Simulations  are  still  not  entirely  lifelike.  In  addition,  simulations 
have  been  unsuitable  for  some  shy  Trainees.  The  result  can  be  just  a repetition  of  a dialog. 
Advantages:  It  is  generally  less  stressful  than  other  measures.  Evaluator/ Trainee  conferences 
afterwards  have  proven  useful. 

Using  Results:  The  results  are  shared  among  language  staff  and  distributed  to  the  Trainees.  In 
some  cases,  the  language  coordinator  has  conferences  with  each  Trainee  to  help  them  be  more 
aware  of  their  progress.  At  many  posts,  simulations  are  used  as  mid-term  and  final  assessments 
of  Trainees’  ability  to  carry  out  competencies,  a measure  of  their  achievement  of  those  goals. 
Variation:  In  Moldova,  the  evaluators  were  not  Peace  Corps  staff.  They  were  provided  with 
a^essment  sheets  and  observed  and  evaluated  performance.  This  allowed  the  teachers  to  be 
fully  involved  in  the  activities.  In  this  case,  the  results  may  have  been  more  objective,  also  In 


the  Philippines  each  Trainee  carries  a cassette  recorder  and  taped  each  interaction.  The  tapes 
were  later  assessed  by  the  Trainee  and  the  teacher  as  they  listened  together. 

PUBLIC  PERFORMANCE 

Description:  In  many  Spanish-speaking  post s.  Trainees  give  a public  demonstration  or  talk  on  a 
technical  topic.  Host  families  and  other  people  living  near  the  training  site  may  be  invited. 
Trainees  prepare  their  presentations  with  their  technical  trainers  as  well  as  their  language 
instructors.  It  may  also  be  a more  light-hearted  combination  of  variety  show,  contest,  and 
game,  such  as  the  "language  Olympics."  which  was  done  in  the  Philippines. 

When  Used:  After  four  to  six  weeks  at  the  earliest. 

Purpose:  Giving  a performance  provides  Trainees  with  an  opportunity  to  go  beyond  the  required 
competencies  and  demonstrate  their  creativity  with  the  language,  possibly  in  their  technical 
area. 

Criteria:  Among  the  criteria  used  are:  fluency,  comprehensibility,  accuracy,  vocabulary  use, 
creativity  and  cultured  appropriateness. 

Rating  System:  Using  a scale  of  1-5  or  1-10,  the  activities  could  be  judged  by  language  or  tech 
teachers  or  people  not  on  staff . Self-assessment  can  be  used  in  this  activity. 

Constraints:  Among  the  constraints  are  finding  enough  time  for  the  Trainees  to  prepare  and 
finding  a suitable  place  for  having  the  activities. 

Advantages:  Competencies  are  combined,  training  areas  are  integrated,  and  it  is  a genuine 
communication  situation. 

Using  Results:  The  results  are  used  as  part  of  the  final  rating  of  the  Trainee  and  making 
recommendation  for  further  study. 

ORAL  INTERVIEWS 

Description:  Most  oral  interviews  involve  a face-to-face  conversation  between  a Trainee  and  an 
instructor  for  at  least  five  minutes  up  to  10  minutes  for  more  fluent  learners.  The  interview  may 
be  formal  or  informal.  During  informal  interviews,  the  instructor  could  help  the  learner  with  a 
little  translation,  key  words,  or  gestures.  In  a more  formal  interview  it  may  be  possible  to  use  a 
tape-recorder.  Another  variation  is  to  send  Trainees  out  to  interview  people  in  the  community 
(who  have  been  arranged  in  advance)  as  in  a contact  assignment.  These  could  also  be  tape- 
recorded. 

When  Used  : Formal  interviews  are  done  just  a few  times  during  P5T,  usually  at  middle  and 
end. 

Purpose  : Taped  interviews  provide  a genuine  record  of  student  performance.  Less  formal 
interviews  can  help  Trainees  gain  confidence  and  provide  instructors  with  information  on 
individual  needs.  Community’  contact  interviews  can  provide  information  on  competency 
mastery. 

Criteria:  If  the  interviews  sue  structured  to  test  competencies,  the  criteria  are  ability  to 
complete  the  task  with  comprehensible  language  production,  and  for  more  formal  ones,  such  as 
thanking  a host  at  a formal  dinner,  accuracy  may  be  more  important.  Cultural  appropriateness 
is  sometimes  a criterion  also.  In  general,  a combination  of  fluency,  accuracy,  and 
comprehensibility'  are  the  criteria. 

Rating  System:  Interviews  can  be  rated  using  a 3-level  scale,  for  excellent,  satisfactory,  poor;  or 
'speaks  with  ease",  "speaks  with  difficulty",  "cannot  answer". 

Constraints:  Formal  interviews,  especially  tape-recorded  interviews,  may  make  some  learners 
become  tense  and  give  poor  performances. 

Advantages:  Most  basic  competencies  are  oral  ones,  so  this  technique  is  quite  relevant. 

Using  Results:  Results  are  used  for  evaluating  student  progress,  mastery  of  competencies,  and  to 
provide  useful  feedback  and  suggestions. 


OVER 

VIEW 


SELF-DIRECTED  LANGUAGE 
LEARNING  SESSIONS  FOR  TOT 


The  following  six  lessons  were  developed  to  use  in  TOTs  for  language  instructors  to  orient  them 
to  the  basic  concepts  and  techniques  for  self-directed  language  learning.  There  are  additional 
session  plans  for  use  with  Trainees  in  PST  in  Section  6 (Ongoing  Language  Learning).  These 
sessions  work  best  if  done  in  the  following  sequence. 


a.  Independent  Learning  Concepts 

b.  Language  Learning  Beliefs 

c.  Needs  Assessment 

d.  Learning  Strategies  and  Nutshell  Lesson  Plan 

e.  Strategies /Nutshell  Lesson  Plan  Review 

f.  The  Communication  Process 


SAMPLE 

SESSION 

PLAN 


13A.  SELF-DIRECTED 
LANGUAGE  LEARNING  (SDL): 
INDEPENDENT  LEARNING 
CONCEPTS 


OBJECTIVES 
MINIMUM  TIME 


Participants  will  identify  the  six  key  elements  of 
independent  learning. 

1 hour  and  45  minutes 


ACTIVITIES  1.  (introduction): 

DESCRIPTION  Gave  a brief  lecture  about  self-directed  learning  with  the 

following  points: 

• Self-directed  learning  has  a range  from  someone  learning 
almost  entirely  on  their  own  to  someone  in  a traditional  class 
with  his  or  her  own  agenda. 

• Ail  good  learners  are  self-directed  in  that  they  set  their 
own  goals  and  learn  what  they  choose  to  learn. 

2.  Ask  participants  if  they  had  learned  anything  on  their 
own-without  the  benefit  of  a class  or  a trained  teacher.  Tnen 
ask  the  participants  at  each  table  to  choose  one  of  their 
colleagues  to  interview  about  a self-directed  learning 
experience  while  facilitator  interview's  someone  about  her 
experience  learning  how  to  use  a computer.  Cautioned  that 
the  learning  area  should  be  a bit  complex— not  something  you 
could  teach  yourself  in  a few  minutes. 

3a.  Each  group  has  to  select  an  interviewer,  an  interviewee 
(the  person  who  had  learned  something),  and  a recorder. 
Facilitator  2 takes  notes  for  Facilitator  1 and  chosen 
interviewee  on  yellow'  index  cards.  The  recorder  in  each  group 
takes  notes  on  cards  color-coded  for  that  group. 

3b.  Facilitator  asks  interviewee  questions  for  each  of  the  six 
areas  one  at  a time,  stopping  after  each  area  (attitude. 


knowledge  of  subject,  learning  style,  learning  strategies, 
lesson  planning , managing  learning).  These  areas  and 
questions  for  each  were  on  a flip  chart  vertically  at  the  front 
of  the  room,  next  to  a flip  chart  displaying  the  areas  for  the 
interview  horizontally. 

3c.  After  Facilitator  modelled  the  interview  for  one  area, 
post  facilitator  2's  notes  on  the  big  flip  chart.  Then  each 
group  do  their  interviewing  and  post  the  card  with  their 
notes  on  the  same  area. 

3d.  After  all  notes  are  up  for  one  element  area,  read  aloud  a 
sample  of  what  groups  had  written  (editing  and 
expanding /questioning  to  make  sure  the  information  was 
appropriate  and  clear).  At  the  end  of  it,  hand  out  a copy  of 
the  key  element  areas  with  questions. 

4.  Conclusion:  Ask  participants  why  we  had  done  this 
activity.  Answers  iange  from  "To  share  independent  learning 
experiences"  to  "To  analyze  and  introduce  independent 
learning  concepts.” 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS  It  may  not  be  worthwhile  doing  the  interview  questions  about 

"lesson  planning"  at  all.  Participants  get  this  area  confused 
with  "managing" 

HANDOUTS/  VISUALS  * Flip  charts, 

• Colored  index  cards,  or  large  post-its, 

• Handout  of  topics/ questions 


RESOURCES 


Learning  Strategies  for  Leaner  Autonomy  by  Anita  Wenden. 


KEY  ELEMENTS  FOR  SELF-DIRECTED  LEARNING-Interview  Questions 


1.  Attitude 

a.  Why  did  you  want  to  learn  this?  Why  learn  it  independently? 

b.  Were  you  confident  that  you  could  learn  this  independently?  Why? 


2.  Knowledge  of  Subject 

a.  What  background  knowledge  on  this  did  you  already  have? 

b.  Have  you  done  something  similar  in  the  past? 

c.  Could  you  get  information  on  this  to  read? 

d.  Could  you  consult  an  expert? 


3.  Learning  Style 

a.  How  do  you  like  to  go  about  learning  something  like  this? 

Observe  first,  or  just  jump  in  and  try  it? 

b.  Were  you  afraid  of  making  mistakes? 

c.  Was  it  important  for  you  to  analyze  the  skill  or  task  ahead  of  time? 

d.  Did  you  try  to  practice  a lot  before  trying  the  "real  thing"? 


4.  Learning  Strategies 

a.  What  techniques  or  tricks  did  you  use  to  learn? 

b.  To  practice?  To  remember  things? 

c.  How  did  you  solve  problems  when  things  went  wrong? 


5.  Lesson  Planning 

a.  Did  you  plan  your  learning  in  careful  steps? 

b.  Did  you  select  specific  strategies  for  each  step? 


6.  Managing  Learning 

d.  How  did  you  decide  what  to  focus  on? 

b.  How  did  you  monitor  your  learning? 

c.  Could  you  tell  which  strategies  were  successful? 

d.  How  did  you  evaluate  success  and  decide  on  next  steps? 


SAMPLE 

SESSION 

PLAN 


13B.SDL:  LANGUAGE 
LEARNING  BELIEFS 


OBJECTIVES 
MINIMUM  TIME 


Participants  will  compare  their  beliefs  about  language 
learning  with  current  language  acquisition  theory 

45  minutes 


ACTIVITIES  1.  Hand  out  the  True/False  quiz  about  Language  Learning. 

DESCRIPTION  Ask  participants  to  get  into  groups  and  decide  if  each 

statement  was  true  or  false.  When  the  groups  said  they  had 
answers  for  the  first  four  items,  record  them  on  a chart.  (25 
minutes) 

2.  Next,  hand  out  the  reading  and  asked  the  groups  to  try  to 
check  their  answers  against  the  chapter  from  the  book.  (20 
minutes) 

Finally  review  the  answers  to  the  first  four  items  (5  minutes) 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS 

HANDOUTS/  VISUAL S • Flip  charts, 

• Quiz, 

• Handout  version  of  LLSfor  PCVs 
Language  Learning  Strategies  for  PCVs,  pp.  3-5 
(Included  in  the  Principles  section  of  the  CD-ROM  of  this 
Resource  Kit) 


Learning  a New  Language: 

Seven  Frequently  Asked  Questions 

1.  Can  adults  learn  foreign  languages? 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  children  are  the  best  language  learners,  and  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  older  people  to  learn  a new  language.  In  fact,  that  is  not  true. 
Research  shows  that  there  is  no  decline  in  the  ability  to  learn  as  people  get  older.  Except  in 
the  case  of  hearing  or  vision  loss,  the  age  of  the  adult  learner  is  not  a major  factor  in  their 
ability  to  learn  a new  language.  Negative  stereotypes  of  the  older  learner  as  a poor  learner, 
and  inappropriate  learning  and  teaching  strategies  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  adult 
language  learning. 

In  some  ways,  adults  are  better  language  learners  than  children.  Adults  have  developed 
learning  strategies  and  have  more  experience  in  learning.  Children  give  the  appearance  of 
learning  languages  more  easily  because  they  are  better  at  pronouncing  them.  Adults  almost 
always  have  a foreign  accent  when  they  learn  a new  language,  while  children  do  not.  We 
also  expect  less  of  children.  When  they  learn  a little,  we  are  pleased.  Adults,  though,  have 
greater  expectations  of  themselves  and  others  as  language  learners,  and  easily  become 
discouraged  if  they  do  not  learn  rapidly.  But  children  do  not  necessarily  learn  faster,  and 
many  older  adults  have  successfully  learned  second  and  third  languages. 

2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  learn  a language? 

There  is  no  "one  and  only"  way  that  works  for  everybody.  Learning  a language  is  a highly 
individual  process  and  consists  of  a combination  of  factors.  The  most  important  factor  is  not 
the  teacher  or  the  course.  The  most  important  factor  is  you,  the  learner,  and  your  contribution 
to  the  process  of  learning.  Your  motivation,  your  reason  for  learning  the  language,  your  need 
to  communicate,  and  your  attitude  are  all  very  important. 

Although  there  is  no  single  ideal  way  to  learn  a foreign  language,  it  helps  considerably  if 
you  try  to  find  opportunities  to  practice  the  language,  especially  speaking  and  listening. 
Shyness  and  fear  of  using  the  new  language  can  considerably  slow  your  progress.  Try  to 
develop  a comfortable  and  worry-free  approach;  for  example,  in  your  attitude  toward 
mistakes. 

3.  Can  I avoid  making  mistakes? 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  that  language  learners  must  overcome  is  their  hesitancy  to 
make  mistakes.  You  naturally  want  to  express  yourself  well,  but  the  truth  is  that  there  is  no 
way  to  learn  a language  without  making  plenty  of  mistakes.  You  must  practice  to  learn,  and 
when  you  practice  you  will  make  errors.  But  usually  you  will  be  understandable,  even  with 
some  mistakes.  And  the  more  you  speak,  the  better  your  foreign  language  becomes.  So 
overcome  your  shyness  and  use  the  language  you  learn! 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  make  mistakes.  Even  when  native  speakers  smile  at  your  performance, 
remember  that  it  is  usually  a friendly  smile  and  they  admire  you  for  your  effort  as  well  as 
for  what  you  have  already  achieved  in  their  language.  Native  speakers  generally  focus 
their  attention  on  the  content  of  your  message  and  not  on  your  performance  or  grammar.  Look 
at  errors  as  part  of  your  learning  process  and  do  not  let  them  discourage  you  from  practicing. 
Without  practice  you  cannot  be  successful.  Later  in  this  handbook  we  will  talk  more  about 
how  to  classify  your  errors  and  use  them  to  help  you  learn  better. 

4.  What  should  I do  when  I don't  understand  something? 

Guessing  is  a very'  important  part  of  foreign  language  learning.  Even  very  advanced 
learners  have  to  rely  on  guessing.  Do  not  get  discouraged  or  frustrated  when  your  guess  is 


wrong.  The  more  you  try  the  better  you  will  become.  After  some  practice  you  will  find  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  get  the  meaning  of  every  word  or  phrase  in  order  to  understand  the 
message.  Learn  to  treat  uncertainty  as  part  of  the  process  of  language  learning. 

Relate  your  guessing  to  a specific  situation,  sentence  context,  and  speaker's  intention.  If 
you  don't  understand,  ask  for  clarification  of  words  or  phrases  which  are  not  clear.  As  you 
practice,  you  will  get  better  and  better  at  guessing  the  meaning  of  words  you  don't  know. 

5.  How  long  will  it  take  me  to  learn  the  new  language? 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  in  one  sentence  for  all  learners  and  all  languages. 
Achieving  fluency  in  a foreign  language  depends  on  many  factors.  There  are  "easier"  and 
"more  difficult"  languages  for  an  English  speaker.  There  are  languages  in  which  it  is  much 
easier  to  master  speaking  and  listening  skills  than  reading  and  writing  skills  and  vice  versa. 
There  are  also  different  types  of  learners.  Some  want  to  be  perfect,  want  to  rely  on  familiar 
rules  and  structures,  and  do  not  want  to  use  the  language  unless  they  are  confident  about  how 
they  are  going  to  perform.  Others  are  afraid  to  appear  ridiculous  and  slow  down  their 
learning  by  denying  themselves  opportunities  to  practice.  Still  others  are  impatient,  want  to 
learn  everything  at  once,  and  get  discouraged  by  lack  of  immediate  results.  Some  learners 
are  rule-oriented,  while  others  rely  on  intuition.  Some  are  shy,  while  others  are  sociable. 
Some  have  been  exposed  to  foreign  languages  before,  while  for  others  it  is  the  first  foreign 
language  experience.  It  is  not  possible  to  predict  how  much  time  achieving  fluency  will  take, 
since  it  is  a very  individual  process. 

You  will  be  safe  if  you  do  not  expect  too  much  at  the  beginning  stage.  Set  realistic 
objectives  that  you  can  fulfill,  and  do  not  let  yourself  get  discouraged.  You  can  avoid 
developing  a negative  attitude  toward  learning  the  language  when  you  realize  that  success 
comes  slowly,  step  by  step,  at  each  stage  of  learning. 

6.  Why  are  some  learners  more  successful  than  others? 

Success  in  learning  a foreign  language  depends  on  many  factors.  One  is  the  learner's  native 
ability  to  learn  a foreign  language.  Another  is  previous  experience  learning  new  languages. 
Yet  another  is  strong  motivation  and  a positive  attitude.  Finally,  appropriate  learning 
strategies  are  very  helpful  for  foreign  language  learning.  These  strategies  are  the  subject  of 
this  handbook. 

7.  What  are  strategies  for  learning  foreign  languages? 

In  learning  a foreign  language  you  use  certain  techniques  or  strategies  which  help  you  to 
achieve  your  goal.  For  example,  in  order  to  memorize  new  words  you  repeat  them  aloud  or 
associate  them  with  images  in  your  mind.  In  other  words,  you  use  a specific  strategy  to  help 
you  to  memorize  your  vocabulary. 

Many  strategies  are  helpful  in  learning  a foreign  language.  Some  are  most  useful  for 
learning  speaking  skills,  while  others  work  best  for  reading  skills.  Some  are  most  effective 
at  the  beginning  stage,  while  others  are  preferred  by  advanced  learners.  Some  strategies 
work  well  with  systematic,  organized  students,  while  others  are  preferred  by  learners  who 
relv  on  their  intuition  and  use  their  imagination. 


This  was  adapted  from  Language  Learning  Strategies  for  Peace  Corps  Vohniteers  (R0069). 
Refer  to  it  for  further  information. 
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Language  Learning 


Decide  if  each  statement  is  true  or  false. 

1 . Adults  can't  learn  a language  as  well  as  children. 

2.  Success  in  learning  a language  depends  mostly  on  the  methods  the  teacher 
uses. 

3.  Practice  outside  the  classroom  is  an  important  part  of  learning  for  almost 
everyone. 

4.  Fear  of  making  mistakes  will  slow  down  your  learning  more  than  making 
1 mistakes. 

5.  When  you  don't  understand  something,  you  should  immediately  ask  for  an 
explanation. 

6.  How  long  it  takes  to  learn  a language  depends  partly  on  the  learner's 
attitude. 

7.  Some  languages  are  more  difficult  than  others  for  native  speakers  of 
English. 

8.  Some  people  seem  to  be  just  bom  with  an  ability  to  learn  languages. 

9.  Even  though  you  may  already  prefer  certain  ways  to  leam,  you  can  always 
try  new  strategies  to  improve. 

1 0.  All  language  learners  should  use  imaginative  strategies. 


Language  Learning:  ANSWER  KEY 

All  answers  are  based  on  material  in  Language  Learning  Strategies  for  Peace  Corps  Volunteers, 
pp.  3-5. 

false  1 . Adults  can't  leam  a language  as  well  as  children. 

false  2.  Success  in  learning  a language  depends  mostly  on  the  methods  the  teacher  uses, 
true  3.  Practice  outside  the  classroom  is  an  important  part  of  learning  for  almost  everyone, 
true  4.  Fear  of  making  mistakes  will  slow  down  ycur  learning  more  than  making  mistakes, 
false  5.  When  you  dont  understand  something,  you  should  immediately  ask  for  an  explanation, 
true  6.  How  long  it  takes  to  leam  a language  depends  a lot  on  the  learner's  attitude, 
true  7.  Some  languages  are  more  difficult  than  others  for  native  speakers  of  English, 
true  8.  Some  people  seem  to  be  just  bom  with  an  ability  to  leam  languages, 
true  9.  Even  though  you  may  already  prefer  certain  ways  to  leam,  you  can  always  try  new 
strategies  to  improve. 

♦alse  10.  All  language  learners  should  use  imaginative  strategies. 
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13CSDL:  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

OBJECTIVES  Participants  will  identify  steps  in  conducting  a needs 

assessment  using  the  Daily  Activity  Grid. 

MINIMUM  TIME  60  minutes 

Trainers  did  a skit,  showing  a PCV  named  Betsy  as  she  began 
developing  a language  lesson  for  herself.  One  was  Betsy  and 
one  was  Betsy's  Inner  Voice  (BlV)who  told  her  what  to  do 
about  her  language  learning.  Betsy  complained  about  her 
inability  to  understand  what  was  going  on  with  the  language, 
and  BD/  reminded  her  of  the  Daily  Activities  Grid.  With 
prompting  from  BIV,  Betsy  followed  the  following  steps: 

1.  She  drew  a grid  with  days  of  the  week  across  the  top  and 
the  times  down  the  sides,  resulting  in  squares. 

2.  In  each  square  she  wrote  where  she  was  on  a typical  day. 

3.  She  circled  the  squares  that  represented  settings  where  she 
had  to  use  or  understand  the  new  language. 

4.  She  selected  one  setting  where  she  was  having  difficulty 
but  was  motivated  to  try  to  make  progress. 

5.  Reflecting  on  that  setting,  she  answered  questions  about 
what  people  are  doing,  what  they  are  talking  about,  what 
the  purpose  of  the  communications  is,  and  what  her  role  in 
the  interactions  is  or  could  be. 

6.  She  evaluated  her  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  speaking 
and  listening  and  began  to  narrow  her  focus,  indicating  a 
desire  to  learn  how  to  give  compliments  on  the  food  that  one 
teacher  brings  to  tea. 

After  the  skit,  elicit  the  steps  above  from  the  participants, 
summarizing  needs  assessment  outcome  as  answers  to 
questions: 

• Where  are  you?*  Whom  are  you  communicating  with? 

• On  which  topics?  • For  what  purpose? 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS  none 

HANDOUTS/  VISUALS  • Flip  chart  with  Betsy's  daily  activities,  • Name  tags, 

• Flip  charts  for  eliciting  steps  in  the  process 

Daily  Activity  Grid,  Learning  Kiribati  On  Your  Own 


ACTIVITIES 

DESCRIPTION 


RESOURCES 


ASSESSING  YOUR  OWN  NEEDS 


The  Daily  Activities  Grid,  developed  for  the  Peace  Corps  by  Anita  Wend.'  n, 
can  help  you  reflect  on  the  settings  in  which  you  interact  with  the  local 
people  in  your  site. 

Directions 

1.  Fill  out  the  grid  (this  sample  has  been  reduced  in  size  from  the  original  to 
take  up  less  space  on  the  page).  For  each  day  and  hour  of  the  week, 

(a)  write  where  you  usually  are  at  each  of  the  times  stated  (change  the 
hours  to  fit  your  own  daily  routine);  and 

(b)  circle  or  highlight  (in  italics,  on  the  sample,  below)  the  situations 
and  times  of  day  when  you  need  to  use  your  new  language. 

An  example  of  a week  in  the  life  of  one  Volunteer  in  the  Republic  of  Kiribati 
is  given  below  (with  the  situations  in  which  she  needs  to  use  the  language 
italicized). 

2.  Review  the  grid  to  identify  the  social  settings  in  which  you  need  to 
improve  your  language.  Then  select  the  settings  in  which  you  find  yourself 
most  often  or  those  areas  where  you  want  to  work  on  your  language. 

3.  Answer  the  questions  below  for  each  of  the  settings  that  you  want  to  work 
on. 

• Who  is  typically  in  this  setting? 

• What  happens  in  this  setting? 

• What  do  you  do  in  this  setting? 

• What  language  skills  are  you  required  to  use?  (i.e.,  listening,  speaking  , 

writing,  reading) 

• What  are  the  topics  of  conversation  in  this  setting? 

• How  do  you  usually  feel  when  you  are  interacting  in  this  setting? 

• For  what  purposes  are  you  expected  to  use  (speak)  the  language  in  this 
setting?  (Where  are  your  strengths  and  weaknesses?) 

• What  do  you  need  to  understand  in  this  setting?  (Where  are  your 

strengths  and  weaknesses?) 

• List  any  behaviors  or  customs  in  this  setting  that  you  do  not  understand 
or  find  strange. 

4.  Variation:  If  the  grid  seems  to  repetitive  for  your  living  situation,  try  to  fill 
in  a grid  for  a Typical  Weekend  and  a Typical  Workday. 


Mon  Tue  Wed 


Fri  ISat 


Home  Home  Home  Home  Home  Home  Home 


Walk  to  Walk  to  Walk  to  Walk  to  Walk  to  Home 

school  school  school  school  school 


Teacher's  Teacher's  Teacher’s  Teacher's  Teacher's  Home 


School  School  School  School  School 


Tea  break  Tea  break  Tea  break  Tea  break  Tea  break  Visit  Church 

neighbor 


School  School  School  School  School  Visit  Church 

neighbor 


Plan  with  Plan  with  Plan  with  Plan  with  Plan  with  j Home 

teachers  teachers  teachers  teachers  teachers 


office 


Post  Home 

office 


Play  with 
ch  ildren 


Play  with 
children 


A walk 

with 

friends 


Walk 
w i t h 
friends 


Friend  's 
house 


Friend's 

house 


Neighbor ' 
s house 


Evcnin-2  Home 


Friend ' s 
house 


Head 

teacher's 

house 


Friend's  Meeting  Head  Meeting  Home 

house  House  teacher’s  House 

house 


See  Betsy's  Tcatime  Lesson  for  a self-directed  lesson  that  resulted 
from  this  grid. 


13D.SDL:  LEARNING 
STRATEGIES  AND  NUTSHELL 
LESSON  PLAN 

OBJECTIVES  Participants  will  use  language  learning  strategies  and 

identify  appropriate  strategies  for  each  stage  of  a self- 
directed  lesson. 

MINIMUM  TIME  90  minutes 

1.  Hand  out  the  Questions  You  Can  Answer  Without  Thinking 
quiz  and  ask  participants  to  try  to  do  it.  After  a few  minutes 
ask  each  table  group  to  compare  answers  and  to  discuss  how 
they  had  reached  their  answers.  Participants  describe 
various  kinds  of  strategies  and  note  that  some  had  used 
different  strategies  for  the  same  item. 

2.  Ask  participants  to  recall  Betsy’s  Needs  Assessment 
activity  and  results  from  previous  session.  Lead  participants 
through  the  steps  of  the  Nutshell  Lesson  Plan,  asking  them  to 
describe  a typical  dialog-based  classroom  lesson  while  asking 
Betsy  to  describe  the  strategies  she  would  use  for  each  step. 
For  example,  the  teachers  would  get  the  lesson  content  in  the 
form  of  a dialog  (or  song  or  story  or  picture  etc.)  from  a 
textbook.  Betsy  would  have  to  obtain  her  lesson  content  "on 
the  spot."  The  steps  of  "Focus  Attention,"  "Comprehend"  and 
"Remember"  were  paralleled  and  then  the  rest.  Checking  for 
Accuracy  was  added  to  the  original  lesson  plan,  and 
participants  added  monitoring  to  their  handout. 

3.  At  die  conclusion  of  the  lesson,  note  that  self-directed 
learning  could  also  involve  more  use  of  a textbook,  a tutor,  or 
informant.  Contrast  the  Nutshell  Lesson  Plan  with  the  Daily 
Language  Learning  Cycle  in  terms  of  prescribing  drills  and 
overly  controlling  student  choices.  Conclude  by  distributing 
handouts. 

HANDOUTS/  VISUALS  #Flip  chart  of  steps,  • Quiz -Questions  You  Can  Answer 

Without  Thinking  • Betsy’s  Tea  Time  Lessons 
• Nutshell  Lesson  Plan 
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Which  Questions  Can  You  Answer  Without  Thinking  ? 


Read  the  following  questions  and  circle  those  vou  can  answer  without  thinking'. 

1.  Does  the  front  door  on  your  Peace  Corps  office  open  on  the  left  side  or  the  right  ? 

2.  What's  Napoleon’s  fax  number  ? 

3.  How  do  you  get  from  where  the  bus  stops  to  your  front  door? 

4.  What’s  a nine-letter  word  ending  in  'yr  that  means  a group  of  people  who  live  near  one  another  and 
share  interests  and  resources? 

5.  COCONUT  is  to  PALM  TREE  as  INEANT  is  to ? 

6.  Which  word  in  the  following  group  doesn't  belong? 

ship  bus  car  house  train 

7.  What's  the  answer  to  the  following  addition  ? 

1+2+3+4+5+6+7+8+9+10= 

8.  Memorize  the  following  list  of  words. 

bowl  log  painting  chair 

cup  sock  TV  set  cigarette 


A.  Which  of  the  above  questions  could  you  answer  "without  thinking?'1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8  Can  you  figure  out  what  you 
probably  did  automatically  in  order  to  get  the  answer? 

B.  Now  go  back  to  the  questions  you  could  not  answer  "without  thinking."  Figure  out  the  answer  and 
write  down  what  you  did  to  get  it.  Then,  compare  your  techniques  with  another  participant. 

C.  These  techniques  which  we  sometimes  use  automatically  or  which  we  sometimes  use  more 
deliberately  to  deal  with  learning  problems  are  called  STRATEGIES. 


Possible  Strategies  Used  To  Answer  The  Questions: 


Here  are  some  of  the  strategies  session  participants  have  identified  to  answer  the 
"Questions  Without  Thinking" 

1.  visualization,  acting  out 

2.  knowledge  of  the  world/history 

3.  visualization,  drawing 

4.  word  groups,  visualizing  the  spelling 

5.  comparisons 

6.  word  groups 

7.  writing  things  down 

8.  visualizing  a scene 


Betsy’s  Story:  A Tea  Time  Lesson 


This  is  a self-study  lesson  written  as  a model  for  Volunteers  to  use  when  learning  language  and 
culture  on  their  oum  in  their  sites . 

Betsy,  a Volunteer  in  the  Pacific  country  of  Kiribati,  looked  at  her  Daily  Activities  Grid  and 
decided  to  work  on  language  to  use  at  tea  break  at  her  school.  She  decided  she  could  learn  quite 
a bit  on  the  spot,  since  tea  break  happens  everyday,  she  was  already  fairly  comfortable  being 
around  the  other  teachers  there,  and  she  would  be  able  to  observe  or  participate  as  much  or  as 
little  as  she  wished. 

1.  Deciding  What  To  Learn 

Betsy  began  by  reflecting  further  on  tea  break  at  her  school.  What  topics  do  the  teachers  talk 
about?  Do  they  ask  me  questions  in  their  language  or  they  tend  to  address  me  in  English?  Do  I 
find  myself  sitting  next  to  teachers  who  speak  English  well  rather  than  sitting  with  those 
with  lower  English  ability?  What  language  do  I need  in  order  to  get  my  tea?  What  language 
do  I need  to  chat  with  the  other  teachers? 

She  decided  to  observe  at  tea  time  for  a few  days,  noticing  who  talks  to  whom,  the 
relationships  between  men  and  women  teachers,  where  people  sit,  and  what  the  general 
routine  is.  She  knew  that  tea  time  is  a good  time  to  observe  without  being  obvious  because  she 
would  also  be  drinking  tea  and  eating.  She  observed  her  own  role — becoming  aware  of  who 
talks  to  her,  what  they  say,  what  she  wished  she  could  say  to  them.  She  thought  about  what 
she  already  knew  and  what  she  would  have  to  do  to  become  more  a part  of  this  group. 

Next,  Betsy  chose  objectives  based  on  what  she  needed  most.  She  already  knows  how  to  request 
tea-with  lots  of  sugar.  What  she  wants  to  learn  now  is  how  to  converse  with  the  teachers 
socially.  She  has  to  decide  what  specifically  to  focus  on  first,  and  chooses  to  work  on  the 
conversation  about  the  food  served  at  tea  time  and  how  to  compliment  food  items  brought  by 
other  teachers. 

At  school  today,  during  tea  time,  Betsy  will  try'  not  to  get  very'  involved  in  conversations  in 
English  or  in  the  new  language.  She  is  there  to  listen  and  learn. 

2.  Developing  A Lesson 

Focusing  Atten  tion 

Betsy  pays  attention  to  the  area  she  has  chosen:  complimenting  colleagues  on  the  food  they 
bring.  She  has  decided  to  listen  for  food  vocabulary’,  phrases  for  compliments  and  other 
language  that  is  used  as  tea  is  served.  She  listens  for  the  intonation  used  with  compliments, 
the  responses  to  compliments,  and  differences  between  men  and  women  giving  and  receiving 
compliments.  She  is  careful  to  listen  tor  the  word  order  in  the  statements  and  compares  it  to 
word  order  in  questions. 
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Comprehending  and  Remembering 

Betsy  listens  to  specific  aspects  of  the  conversation  and  uses  her  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
her  previous  tea  time  experiences  to  make  some  guesses  about  unfamiliar  expressions  and 
phrases.  She  looks  at  people's  facial  expressions  when  tea  is  served  and  tries  to  guess  when 
they  are  praising  the  food  and  the  cook. 

When  she  hears  phrases  that  she  doesn't  know,  s*  t repeats  them  silently  to  herself  so  she  can 
ask  someone  to  explain  them.  She  tries  to  remember  new  food  vocabulary  by  thinking  of  the 
items  within  categories:  things  that  are  put  in  tea  together  and  the  new  sweets  by  color  or 
texture.  She  divides  compliments  by  food  and  drink  and  homemade  versus  store  bought  items. 
As  Betsy  gets  a feeling  for  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  the  sounds,  she  mentally  links  the  sounds 
and  the  meaning.  Immediately  after  tea  time,  Betsy  writes  down  the  new  language  and  decides 
that  next  time  she  will  bring  her  notebook  and  ask  another  teacher  to  help  her  write  the  new 
words  and  phrases  right  there  as  she  hears  them. 

Creating  the  Conversation  and  Checking  for  Accuracy 

Betsy  now  writes  down  what  she  wants  to  be  able  to  say  and  understand,  in  the  form  of  words, 
phrases  and  expressions  that  she  wants  to  use,  questions  and  expected  answers,  and  a short 
dialogue  that  she  thinks  will  work  in  the  tea  room.  She  uses  a dictionary,  consults  a phrase 
list  in  the  back  of  her  PST  language  manual,  but  concentrates  on  using  simple  sentence  structure 
that  she  knows  she  can  manage.  Finally,  she  checks  her  material  for  accuracy  and  authenticity 
with  another  teacher , asking  for  correct  forms  to  use  or  more  natural  expressions.  (The  idea  is 
to  start  with  what  you  already  know  and  then  consult  outside  sources). 

3.  Practicing 

Listening 

Betsy  doesn't  stop  eavesdropping.  She  listens  for  compliments  at  other  events,  such  as  parties 
or  dinners,  and  adds  those  to  her  list. 

Speaking 

Betsy  practices  saying  the  new  words  and  phrases  until  she  can  do  it  easily,  without  looking  at 
notes.  She  plays  some  games  with  local  kids  to  practice  the  names  of  food,  putting  descriptive 
adjectives  or  phrases  on  cards  and  matching  them  to  certain  foods  that  they  like  (or  dislike). 
She  tries  out  compliments  on  her  neighbors  and  other  acquaintances  and  looks  and  listens  for 
their  reactions. 

Role-play 

Finally,  in  a little  role  play,  Betsy  takes  the  role  of  the  Volunteer  and  a friend  pretends  to  be 
another  teacher. 

4.  Using  It 

At  the  next  tea  time,  Betsy  waits  for  the  appropriate  moment,  and  surprises  her  colleagues 
with  her  ability  to  use  the  language  to  compliment  them  on  the  food  they  have  brought.  She 
rewards  herself  by  having  three  extra  biscuits  and  an  extra  spoonful  of  sugar  in  her  tea. 


5.  Evaluating 

Thinking  about  the  experience 

When  she  has  a free  moment,  Betsy  thinks  about  what  happened  and  writes  down  some  notes. 
Who  did  I talk  to?  What  was  the  reaction  of  the  teachers  to  my  attempts  at  conversation? 
Which  things  that  happened  that  surprised  me? 

New  beginnings 

Betsy  compares  her  notes  with  her  original  phrases.  What  are  the  words  and  expressions  I 
actually  heard  and  used?  What  did  I learn  about  the  language?  She  starts  listing  different 
ways  to  compliment  the  food. 

Culture 

What  have  I learned  about  the  culture  of  tea  time  at  school?  What  are  the  conversation  topics? 
Who  talks  with  whom?  What  are  the  male/ female  relationships? 

Telling  others 

Betsy  asks  another  teacher  a few  questions  that  remain  about  the  language  and  the  culture  and 
considers  doing  some  drills  or  playing  language  games  or  maybe  acting  out  one  more  role-play. 
She  discusses  the  possibility  of  recording  the  next  tea  time  and  listening  to  the  tape  with  a 
friend. 

Learning  how  to  learn 

Betsy  considers  how  effectively  her  learning  methods  worked  for  her. 

• Did  it  help  to  write  the  dialog  in  advance,  or  would  a collection  of  phrases  have  been  more 
helpful? 

• Was  it  worth  the  preparation  and  study  or  should  I have  just  dived  into  the  situation  and 
done  as  much  as  I could  on  the  spot? 

• In  wfhich  language  areas  do  I need  more  practice?  Wha-  can  I do  to  get  this  practice? 

• How  will  I remember  the  new  vocabulary? 

Planning  another  lesson 

Nowr  Betsy  is  ready  for  her  next  tea  time  and  perhaps  for  a new  topic  of  conversation.  These  are 
possible  ways  of  following  up  that  Betsy  might  consider: 

• Record  the  tea-time  conversation  (make  sure  it’s  all  right  with  the  other  teachers)  to  listen 
to  later.  Listen  to  the  tape,  repeating  after  the  phrases  and  trying  to  figure  out  the  meaning. 
Then  try  some  of  the  new  words  and  expressions  the  next  day. 

• Practice  the  language  involved  in  polite  passing  of  food  items  and  requesting  items  with  a 
friend  the  day  before — by  role  playing,  for  example.  Do  the  same  with  compliments  and 
comments  about  the  food  that  are  appropriate  in  this  situation. 

• Tea  time  is  a great  opportunity  to  listen  to  small  talk.  Look  for  topics  for  other  self-study 
lessons,  such  as  one  based  on  discussing  the  students  in  your  classes?  Learn  the  words  and 
expressions  the  other  teachers  use  to  describe  the  students'  work  habits  and  intelligence,  and 
their  feelings  toward  them.  Or  learn  to  talk  about  the  weather,  next  weekend's  social  events  at 
the  village  meeting  center  or  the  party  last  weekend. 
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NUTSHELL  LESSON  PLAN 


1.  Decide  what  to  learn 

--assess  your  needs 
—set  goals 


2,  Develop  a lesson 

A.  With  an  informant:  create  a dialog,  learn  a song,  listen  to 

a story,  describe  pictures,  Q&A,  etc. 

B.  On  the  spot: 

(1)  Focus  attention:  What  should  I pay  attention  to? 

(2)  Comprehend:  how  can  I make  sense  of  this? 

(3)  Remember:  How  will  I remember  it? 

Check  for  accuracy 


iH 

Practice 

A.  With  an 

B.  On  your 

phony 

informant:  "classroom"  activities 

own:  eavesdropping,  use  kids  as  informants,  ask 

questions,  make  sentences,  etc. 

U. 

Use  It 

5. 

Evaluate 

—Did  I get  it? 

—Did  my  approach  work? 
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13E.SDL:  STRATEGIES  AND 
NUTSHELL  LESSON  PLAN 
REVIEW 

OBJECTIVES  Participants  will: 

-review  steps  in  a self-directed  lesson 

-select  strategies  that  are  appropriate  for  each  step 

MINIMUM  TIME  30  minutes 

Review:  Match  steps  of  a "lesson  plan"  with  sample 
activities: 

1. 1 described  the  following  as  an  example  of  a Volunteer 
developing  his  own  language  lesson. 

Situation : PCV  Frank  knows  that  he  will  eventually  be 
running  some  meetings  in  the  village.  It  is  a kind  of  formal 
situation  that  he  is  not  completely  prepared  for.  He  has 
decided  that  this  will  be  the  subject  for  a self-directed 
lesson.  For  this  first  time  out,  he  will  work  on  the  rather 
complex  opening  statement  and  formal  greetings  that  the 
leader  gives. 

2.  We  put  participants  into  3 groups  and  distributed  one  set 
of  cards  to  each  with  headings  or  activities  written  on 
them.  The  participants  needed  to  put  the  cards  into  a 
sequence,  matching  the  activity(strategy)  with  the 
appropriate  heading  and  then  put  them  into  a sequence  for 
seli-directed  learning.  When  assembled  correctly  the  cards 
displayed  the  information  below: 

-Focusing  Attention  (listen  for  formal  greetings  and 
welcome  expressions;  watch  leader’s  eye  contact  and  body 
language) 
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-Comprehending  (listen  for  the  very  first  words  that  the 
leader  says;  notice  audience  response,  i.e.  silence  or 
continued  chatter) 

-Remembering  (relate  new  formal  greetings  that  you  will 
hear  with  the  informal  ones  that  you  already  know;  repeat 
expressions  silently  to  yourself  while  the  leader  is  saving 
them) 

-Check  for  accuracy  (write  the  formal  greetings  into  a 
sequence  and  ask  a friend  to  check  them  for  accuracy) 
-Practice  (Ask  a friend  to  say  the  greetings  and  repeat  after 
him;  role-play  a little  with  your  neighbor) 
-Communication  (Use  It)  (try  these  greetings  out  at  the  next 
meeting  that  you  are  leading) 

-Evaluate  (watch  audience  expression  when  you  use  the 
formal  greetings  at  a meeting;  ask  respected  village  elders 
for  advice  on  improving  your  greetings  that  you  used  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meeting;  list  the  strategies  that  you  used 
and  decide  which  ones  worked  well  and  which  didn't ) 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS  The  discussion  that  takes  place  when  participants  are 

organizing  the  cards  is  valuable 

HANDOUTS/  VISUALS  * index  cards  with  the  above  steps 

• Resources  for  Learning  a Language  on  Your  Own 


13F.  SDL:  THE 

COMMUNICATION  PROCESS 


OBJECTIVES  Participants  will: 

- Examine  the  communication  processes  of  sending  and 
receiving  messages; 

- Brainstorm  ways  to  use  the  reading  with  trainees  and  PCVS 

MINIMUM  TIME  45  minutes 

ACTIVITIES  1 Assign  the  reading  the  previous  day  and  ask  participants 

DESCRIPTION  to  write  three  questions  that  they  could  give  to  Trainees. 

2.  In  groups,  participants  compile  and  discuss  their  questions. 

3.  After  30  minutes,  ask  the  entire  group  if  they  have 
questions  about  the  reading,  and  if  and  how  they  could  use 
this  reading  with  Trainees  or  PCVs  in  order  to  build 
knowledge  of  subject  (one  of  the  elements  of  self-directed 
learning).  (Participants  agreed  that  they  could  use  the 
auticle  like  we  were,  they  commented  that  they  had  written 
similar  questions,  and  that  the  article  stimulated  discussion. 
Sample  questions  from  the  participants  were: 

• What  two  kinds  of  messages  are  sent  when  we  communicate? 

• Name  the  three  basic  activities  during  communication. 

• How  do  we  learn  a foreign  language? 

• How  much  weight  should  we  give  to  ’form’  of  a language? 

• Appropriateness  and  accuracy  are  all  essential  goals  of 
learning  a foreign  language.  How  would  you  balance  the  two 
in  a learning  context? 

• When  does  misunderstanding  occur  in  communication? 

• Why  are  referential  and  social  messages  necessary'  in 
communication? 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS  Potentially  powerful  reading  for  discussion  of  language  and 

culture. 


HANDOUTS/ 

VISUALS/ 

RESOURCES 


How  to  Be  a More  Successful  Language  Learner  by  Thompson 
and  Rubin  (chapter  5) 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 

EVALUATING  STAFF  TRAINING 
EVENTS 

WHY  DO  Like  all  other  aspects  of  training,  TOTs  and  other  staff 

EVALUATIONS?  training  events  should  include  a formal  evaluation  by  the 

participants.  Elsewhere  in  this  Resource  Kit  we  discuss  in 
more  detail  reasons  why  evaluation  is  important,  and  in 
particular  its  usefulness  in  refining  and  improving  training 
design. 

WHAT  TO  Evaluation  forms  typically  ask  for  participant  feedback  on 

EVALUATE?  the  usefulness  of  specific  sessions,  and  the  overall 

organization  of  the  training.  The  scope  and  organization  of 
your  evaluation  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  different  kinds 
of  training  event  you  are  evaluating,  and  reflect  the  different 
goals  of  your  particular  event.  For  example,  if  your  TOT 
includes  a component  to  observe  teacher  performance  and 
make  final  staff  selections  based  on  such  performance,  you 
will  want  to  find  out  how  effective  and  fair  the  process  was 
from  the  participants'  point  of  view.  If  you  held  the  training 
in  a new  site  you  will  probably  want  to  include  questions  on 
how  the  participants  felt  about  the  logistical  arrangements 
and  the  location  of  the  event 

In  Section  3 (Curriculum  Development)  there  is  a discussion  of 
general  guidelines  offered  by  the  PATS  Training  Supplement 
on  the  kinds  of  information  (about  content,  process, 
management  and  outcomes)  that  your  evaluation  should  be 
designed  to  elicit.  You  should  review  that  information  before 
designing  an  evaluation  form  for  your  own  TOT.  But  remember 
that  you  will  also  want  to  design  an  evaluation  form  and 
process  that  will  get  the  kinds  of  information  that  you 
consider  most  necessary  for  your  specific  needs. 
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WHEN  TO 
EVALUATE? 


HOW  TO 
EVALUATE? 


The  most  typical  time  to  ask  for  an  evaluation  is  at  the  very 
end  of  the  TOT  when  participants'  memories  about  design  and 
delivery  are  still  fresh.  However,  some  programs  also  ask 
teachers  to  evaluate  the  TOT  as  part  of  the  overall  training 
at  the  end  of  the  PST.  This  allows  participants  to  comment  on 
how  useful  various  elements  were  at  preparing  them  for  the 
PST.  By  seeing  how  prepared  (or  unprepared)  they  were  for 
various  duties,  it  allows  them  to  give  specific  practical 
suggestions  for  future  trainings. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  various  program  assessment  instruments 
(open-ended  responses  vs.  numerical  ratings,  written  form  vs. 
oral  interview,  etc.)  are  discussed  in  other  sections  of  this 
Resource  Kit  (in  the  discussions  of  needs  assessment  and 
curriculum  evaluation  in  Section  3 (Curriculum  Development), 
and  in  Section  7 (Assessment).  You  may  want  to  review  those 
sections  before  you  decide  on  a final  format  for  your  own 
evaluation.  As  with  all  evaluation,  you  should  strive  for  a 
system  that  is  easy  to  administer  and  analyze,  and  that 
elicits  useful  information  for  redesign  and  improvement  of 
future  TOTs. 


SAMPLES 

FROM  THE 

FIELD 


SAMPLE  TOT  EVALUATION 
FORMATS 


Here  are  two  evaluation  forms  that  were  developed  for  different  kinds  of  TOTs.  The  first  is  a 
general  TOT  evaluation  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Romania.  The  second  is  the  form  that  was 
developed  to  evaluate  not  only  the  TOT  sessions  but  also  the  teacher  selection  process  in  a 
Selection  TOT  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Nepal.  As  with  many  of  the  forms  included  in  this 
manual,  the  space  provided  for  participant  responses  was  larger  than  shown  here. 


TOT  EVALUATION  FORM 
PEACE  CORPS/ROMANIA 


4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
4 5 

The  atmosphere  was : 

The  presentations  were : 

The  materials  were : 

The  Practice  teaching  was  : 

One  session  I liked  in  the  TOT  was: 
because: 

One  session  I thought  was  not  so  useful  was: 
because: 

One  important  thing  I learned  is  : 

One  suggestion  I would  like  to  make  : 


( 1 = strongly  disagree  3=  indifferent  5 = strongly  agree) 


1.  The  TOT  was  well  organized  : 1 2 3 

2.  The  objectives  were  clear  to  me  : 12  3 

3.  The  objectives  were  fully  met : 12  3 

4.  The  content  was  relevant  to  my  work:  1 2 3 

5.  My  attendance  at  the  TOT  will  prove  beneficial : 12  3 

6. 1 felt  I was  encouraged  to  participate  : 12  3 

7.  Overall,  I consider  the  workshop  (poor  to  excellent):  1 2 3 

8. 1 feel  I am  prepared  to  teach:  1 2 3 

9.  The  sessions  were  well  sequenced:  1 2 3 


1 0.  I feel  I have  a good  understanding  of  what  it  WILL  be  like  : 1 2 3 


SCREENING  WORKSHOP 
EVALUATION  SHEET 
PEACE  CORPS/NEPAL 

We  want  to  make  sure  that  this  workshop  meets  your  needs  and  presents 
information  to  you  clearly  and  simply.  With  this  in  mind,  we  ask  for  your 
comments  here: 

Would  you  please  take  a moment  to  fill  this  out  and  send  it  back  ? We  will  take 
your  comments  into  account  for  future  use.  Thank  you ! Please  return  this  form 
to: 

Your  Name  and  Address  (optional) 

Please  give  examples  ! Which  session  (s)  of  the  Screening  Workshop  have 
you  found  most  and  least  useful: 

1 . Qualifying  process  was  helpful  or  not  helpful  because  - 

2.  Guidelines  for  Professional  T rainer  Behavior  was  important  / Not  important  for 
my  need  because  - 

3.  Adult  Language  Learning  was  useful  or  not  useful  for  me  because  - 

•+.  Feedback  (Theory  and  Practice)  was  useful  or  not  useful  for  me  because  - 

5.  Learning  Style  sessions  were  useful  or  not  useful  for  my  needs  because  - 

6.  Language  demonstration  lessons  were  helpful  or  not  helpful  because  - 

7.  Peer  Teaching  was  good  or  not  good  for  me  because  - 

8.  Individual  Progress  Conference  was  helpful  or  not  helpful  for  me  because  - 


HOW 

TO  DO  IT 

TOT  FINAL  REPORTS 

PURPOSES  OF  A writing  a final  report  of  your  TOT  is  important.  It 
FINAL  REPORT  establishes  a record  of  how  the  training  was  organized,  what 

worked  well  and  what  didn't,  and  what  particular 
recommendations  you  have  for  future  training  events. 
Although  the  final  report  for  TOTs  is  generally  not  as 
extensive  as  those  for  PST,  they  are  nonetheless  a valuable 
tool  in  upgrading  and  improving  your  training  design.  A 
number  of  final  reports  from  different  kinds  of  TOTs  are 
included  on  the  CD-ROM  that  accompanies  this  manual  and 
can  be  used  as  another  source  of  information  on  different  kinds 
of  program  designs. 

Also,  like  PST  Final  Reports,  it's  important  to  set  up  a 
procedure  for  recording  session  designs  and,  in  particular, 
making  comments  about  their  effectiveness  and  any 
recommended  changes  while  you  are  conducting  the  TOT. 
Although  this  initial  evaluation  is  from  the  trainer's 
perspective,  it  still  provides  important  information  for  others 
who  might  want  to  replicate  or  revise  the  session.  While 
these  session  descriptions  may  not  appear  in  their  full  form  as 
part  of  your  final  report,  they  are  nonetheless  important.  You 
can  integrate  information  from  participant  evaluations  at  a 
later  stage.  Other  typical  contents,  (such  as  a program 
overview  descriptions  or  schedules)  will  need  to  be  part  of 
your  TOT  preparation  process,  anyway.  So  formulating  a 
final  report  should  be  neither  difficult  nor  time  consuming. 

TOT  Final  Report  formats  are  much  less  extensive  than  those 
required  for  PSTs,  and  they  vary  from  post  to  post.  But  at  a 
minimum,  they  should  contain  the  following: 

• information  on  logistics  and  scheduling— where  the  TOT 
was  conducted,  how  long,  etc. 

• description  of  training  staff  and  participants  (number, 
background,  required  skills,  etc.) 

• overview  of  program  goals  and  objectives  and  the  basic 
design  of  the  event  (number  of  days 

• information  on  sessions  and  schedule 

• summary  of  participant  evaluations 

• recommended  follow-up  training  needs  for  this  group. 

• recommended  design  changes  for  this  kind  of  TOT  that 
would  make  it  more  effective  for  the  next  group. 
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BASIC  ELEMENTS 
OF  A TOT  FINAL 
REPORT 


FINAL  REPORT 
FORMAT  AND  TOT 
PLANNING 


SAMPLES 
FROM  THE 

FIELD 


SAMPLE  TOT  FINAL  REPORT 

Here  is  the  filial  report  of  a TOT  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Bulgaria.  Although  the  schedule 
for  this  TOT  is  not  included  in  the  final  report  format,  a descriptive  overview  provides  an 
accurate  record  of  the  major  design  features. 


Peace  Corps  / Bulgaria 
Training  of  Trainers 

May,  1 7 - 1 9 & June  6-7,1 996 

Final  Report 

Time 

The  TOT  was  held  in  two  rounds  of  5 days  altogether  - May,  17-19  and  June,  6 - 7. 

The  workshop  was  followed  by  one  week  of  preparation  and  lesson  planning  for  the 
language  staff  prior  to  the  Trainees'  arrival. 

Site 

The  venue  of  the  TOT  Workshop  was  very  convenient  with  a nice  training  room  which 
allowed  for  a comfortable  and  relaxing  atmosphere.  This  was  very  important  having  in 
mind  that  the  first  TOT  was  the  final  selection  stage  for  the  new  applicants  and  the 
second  TOT  brought  together  teachers  that  had  worked  previously  for  PST  '95  and 
iSTs  during  the  year  for  the  currently  serving  volunteers. 

Workshop  Goals 

• To  familiarize  participants  with  Peace  Corps  - its  history,  goals  and  language  training 
program. 

• To  help  participants  develop  appropriate  teaching  skills  for  a Peace  Corps' 
competency-based  approach 

• To  help  language  training  staff  to  build  teamwork  and  plan  for  upcoming  Pre-service 
Training. 

Facilitators 

Main  facilitator:  Language  Coordinator,  Peace  Corps/Bulgaria  Co-facilitators:  Program 
and  Training  Specialist,  Peace  Corps/Bulgaria  2 Lead  Teachers  (the  members  of  the 
Curriculum  Development  Team)  Language  Instructors  that  have  been  working  for 
Peace  Corps  since  PST  '95. 
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Participants 

There  were  1 5 participants  at  the  first  TOT  - 12  Bulgarians  and  3 Macedonians.  For  all 
of  them  this  was  the  first  encounter  with  Peace  Corps'  methodology  and  training 
principles.  The  teachers  were  selected  after  a two-step  procedure,  which  included  a 
careful  study  of  their  application  papers  and  an  interview  held  with  the  PTS,  the 
Language  Coordinator  and  the  Lead  Teachers.  The  PC  PTS  and  the  PST  Project 
Director  attended  the  opening  sessions  of  the  first  TOT  and  they  both  introduced 
themselves  to  the  participants  which  had  a very  positive  effect  on  the  whole  group. 

Procedures  for  Selection 

The  people  selected  to  come  to  this  final  selection  stage  had  to  submit  a lesson  plan  of 
one  of  the  lessons  from  the  PST  Language  Manual  distributed  to  them  after  being 
selected  at  the  interviews.  At  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  day  of  the  TOT  they  had 
been  given  homework  assignments  - to  write  out  the  cultural  notes  that  they  think 
should  be  incorporated  in  a lesson  on  a certain  topic;  to  write  out  one  stage  of  a lesson 
plan  (lessons  from  the  Manual  were  distributed).  On  the  final  day  the  participants  had  to 
present  a lesson  using  appropriate  visuals  and  materials. 

After  the  TOT  the  Language  Coordinator  and  the  two  lead  teachers  discussed  their 
observations  and  went  over  the  assignments  and  the  lesson  plans  submitted  and 
selected  6 people  to  work  with  the  6 teachers  from  last  year's  PST.  These  12  people 
were  invited  to  the  second  TOT  at  which  the  people  from  last  year  facilitated  some  of 
the  sessions. 

Workshop  Procedures 

As  most  of  the  participants  were  new  to  Peace  Corps,  the  first  round  of  the  workshop 
was  devoted  to  information  about  Peace  Corps,  the  organization  of  the  whole  training 
process,  Peace  Corps  training  philosophy.  Most  of  the  participants  commented  in  the 
breaks  and  in  their  evaluation  forms  at  the  end  of  the  first  TOT  on  the  amount  of  useful 
information  they  received  during  these  two  days.  As  the  workshop  progressed, 
practice  dominated  over  theory.  The  participants  were  invited  to  actively  participate  in 
every  session.  The  activities  were  designed  for  all  possible  pair  and  small  group 
formations  to  encourage  voicing  opinion,  lively  discussions  and  debates.  For  the  most 
part  the  sessions  were  practically-oriented  and  participants  were  expected  to  do 
lesson  plans  and  to  do  micro-teaching  as  well.  Though  few  of  the  participants  had  met 
each  other  before,  they  got  to  work  very  well  together  and  made  an  active  team  right 
from  the  start.  They  felt  easy  and  relaxed  with  each  other.  This  provided  a wonderful 
atmosphere  for  comments  and  discussions,  for  offering  suggestions. 

The  second  round  of  the  TOT  was  for  all  the  teachers  selected  to  work  for  PST  '96. 
"Old"  and  "new"  teachers  worked  very  well  together.  There  was  not  any  frustration 
among  the  group.  "Old"  teachers  were  eager  to  share  their  ideas  with  the  "new"  ones, 
while  exhibiting  great  tact  without  being  imposing.  "New"  teachers  were  responsive 
and  eager  to  ask  questions,  while  giving  new  ideas  about  certain  aspects  of  the 
training. 

Materials 

A good  stock  of  materials  was  used  and  all  the  information  presented  in  all  the  sessions 
was  supported  by  appropriate  handouts  for  the  participants.  Basically,  the  materials 
used  were: 

• Peace  Corps  Language  Training  Curnculum 

• TEFL/TESL:  Teaching  English  As  a Foreign  or  Second  Language 

• Language  Training  Reference  Manual 


« Teacher  Training  Through  Video: 

A Training  Resource  Guide 
ESL  Techniques  - TPR 

• TOT  materials  on  disk  from  OTAPS  and  other  posts 

For  any  further  reference  see  the  TOT  folder  with  TOT  schedule,  session  design, 
handouts  and  transparencies. 

Achievements 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  workshop  was  that  people  got  to  know  each  other 
and  they  got  quite  a clear  idea  of  what  their  work  with  Peace  Corps  would  be.  They  not 
only  fell  into  the  spirit  of  team  work  but  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  well.  On  the  whole,  they 
seemed  to  make  a very  good  team. 

The  fact  that  the  new  applicants  had  been  asked  to  write  out  a lesson  plan  prior  to  the 
training  helped  a lot  to  assess  the  skills  they  had  in  this  area  before  being  acquainted 
with  the  Peace  Corps  language  program  requirements. 

It  was  really  nice  that  the  “old”  teachers  were  asked  to  facilitate  some  of  the  sessions  in 
the  second  round  of  TOT.  This  raised  their  confidence  and  was  a good  sign  to  the 
"new"  people  that  opinions  are  valued  and  responsibilities  shared  among  everybody. 

This  year  the  first  round  of  the  TOT  was  extended  to  three  days  as  compared  to  last 
year  when  it  was  only  two.  One  day  really  mattered  for  the  selection  stage  of  the 
training  since  there  was  adequate  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  more  practical  aspect. 
This  gave  a better  idea  of  the  teaching  skills  of  the  participants.  The  second  round  was 
also  more  effective,  since  half  of  the  people  were  familiar  with  Peace  Corps  training 
methodology. 

It  was  nice  that  Peace  Corps  provided  lunch  for  the  participants.  Having  lunch  together 
brought  all  the  participants  together  and  this  helped  to  establish  a relaxed  working 
atmosphere  among  both  facilitators  and  participants. 

General  Recommendations 

• The  TOT  schedule  and  session  design  for  next  year  should  be  carefully  thought 
over.  Special  sessions  should  be  designed  especially  for  the  language  instructors  who 
will  have  had  two  years  of  experience  with  Peace  Corps. 

• Involve  as  many  people  as  possible  in  facilitating  sessions. 

• More  specific  cross-cultural  training  should  be  provided  for  the  language  staff. 

• Plan  for  the  “new“  language  instructors  to  meet  with  some  of  the  currently  serving 
Volunteers,  just  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  them  to  talk  to  them.  This  will  be  the  first 
encounter  for  most  of  them  with  Americans. 

• Think  about  ways  to  involve  Volunteers  in  the  selection  process. 
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INFORMATION  COLLECTION  AND  EXCHANGE 


Peace  Corps'  Information  Collection  and  Exchange  (ICE)  makes  available  the 
strategies  and  technologies  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  their  co- 
workers, and  their  counterparts  to  development  organizat  ons  and  workers  who 
might  find  them  useful.  ICE  collects  and  reviews  training  guides,  curricula,  lesson 
plans,  project  reports,  manuals,  and  other  Peace  Corps-generated  materials 
developed  in  the  field.  Some  materials  are  reprinted  "as  is";  others  provide  a 
source  of  field-based  information  for  the  production  of  manuals  or  for  research  in 
particular  program  areas.  Materials  that  you  submit  to  ICE  become  part  of  the 
Peace  Corps'  larger  contribution  to  development. 

Information  about  ICE  publications  and  services  is  available  through 


Peace  Corps 

Information  Collection  and  Exchange 
1990  K Street,  NW  - 8th  Floor 
Washington,  DC  20526 


Add  your  experience  to  the  ICE  Resource  Center.  Send  your  materials  to  us  so 
that  we  can  share  them  with  other  development  workers.  Your  technical 
insights  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  generation  of  ICE  manuals,  reprints,  and 
training  materials.  They  also  ensure  that  ICE  is  providing  the  most  up-to-date, 
innovative  problem  solving  techniques  and  information  available  to  you  and 
your  fellow  development  workers. 
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USING  THE  PICTURE  RANKS 


In  many  countries,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  supplementary  visual  aids  to  enhance  learning 
materials  and  classroom  activities.  To  help  Language  Coordinators  meet  these  needs,  we  have 
compiled  a catalog  of  pictures  that  have  been  developed  by  Peace  Corps  Language  programs  to 
be  used  in  teaching  materials  and  classroom  activities.  They  have  been  grouped  into  two 
different  separate  files. 


COMPLETE 
PEACE  CORPS 
PICTURE  BANK 


The  first  file  is  a collection  of  several  thousand  pictures  that 
have  been  created  by  different  Peace  Corps  countries.  This 
section  contains  a printed  "thumbnail  version"  to  assist  you  in 
selecting  and  locating  the  pictures  on  the  CD-ROM.  They  are 
organized  by  various  competency  topics,  and  each  has  a 
descriptive  title  that  will  enable  you  to  locate  it  on  the  CD. 
Although  the  printed  versions  of  these  images  are  small,  the 
actual  images  are  of  varying  sizes  and  qualities.  While  most 
can  be  accessed  with  the  basic  software  available  on  most 
computers,  some  images  may  need  specialized  software  to 
open  at  your  particular  post. 


SELECTED 
HYPER-CARD 
PICTURE  BANK 


In  order  to  make  access  and  use  of  pictures  as  easy  as  possible, 
this  Kit  also  contains  a second  picture  bank  that  is  easy  to  use 
and  does  not  require  complicated  soft-ware  to  access  or  adapt. 
It  has  been  created  with  simplicity  of  use  and  adaptability  in 
mind,  and  allows  you  to  change  existing  images  or  create  your 
own.  This  HyperCard  Picture  Bank  consists  of  two  parts: 


PICTURE  BANK  This  file  contains  hundreds  of  selected  images  taken  from  the 
(SELECTED)  thousands  of  images  in  the  Picture  Bank  found  on  the  Resource 
Kit  CD.  The  following  is  a list  of  important  points  about  using 
the  images  in  this  program. 

1.  Click  on  'NEXT  below  to  access  the  menu.  Click  on  a 
category  (Daily  Routines,  for  example)  and  then  click  on  an 
image  title  in  the  scrolling  field  (example:  Digging  a well). 
This  will  access  the  image. 
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2.  To  copy  the  image,  click  on  copy’  at  the  bottom  of  the 
screen  and  wait  until  the  cursor  changes  to  a watch  and  then 
back  to  a hand  again:  this  takes  a few  seconds,  so  be  patient. 
Everytidng  inside  the  small  comer  marks  is  copied. 

3.  The  copied  image  is  now  in  the  clipboard.  Click  on  open 
Word’  to  get  to  a dialog  box  that  allows  easy  access  to  any 
Word  file. 

***Note:  On  machines  with  limited  RAM,  quit  this  program 
before  opening  the  Word  document. 


4.  Once  in  the  Word  file,  place  the  cursor  at  the  desired 
location,  click,  and  paste  the  image.  Double  click  on  the 
image  to  edit  the  image  inside  Word.  Word  allows  adding 
text,  resizing,  and  other  editing  features.  If  these  images  are 
too  big,  resize  them  in  Word’s  editing  window  by  clicking  on 
the  image  and  pushing  a small  comer  'handle'  to  the  center. 


5.  To  modify  the  image,  click  on  ’DRAW’  to  go  to  the  draw 
program.  Once  there,  go  to  a blank  screen  and  paste  the  image. 
Go  under  ’Tools'  in  the  menu  bar  and  select  tool s to  use  with 
the  image.  HyperCard  offers  lots  of  sophisticated  editing 
tools,  so  explore  Tools,  Paint,  and  Options  for  powerful 
drawing  possibilities.  Once  the  image  is  edited,  use  the  lasso 
or  rectangular  marquee  tool  to  select  the  image.  At  that  point, 
copy  the  image  for  pasting  into  another  program.  It  is  also 
possible  to  create  new  images  in  the  draw  program,  but 
remember  that  no  image  may  be  saved  in  the  draw  program: 
copy  and  paste  (into  Word,  for  example)  to  save  images. 


6 ***Note:  Images  in  this  program  are  very  different  from 
those  in  the  complete  Picture  Bank.  These  selected  images  are 
very  small  in  size.  They  are  all  72  dots  per  inch,  no  more  than 
240  pixels  high,  and  are  just  black  and  white.  As  a result, 
they  are  very  easy  to  edit  and  take  up  a small  amount  of 
space  in  a word  processing  document  (about  10K  for  most). 
Images  in  the  complete  picture  bank  can  be  as  large  as  400  dpi 
and  can  take  up  a lot  of  space  in  a program.  However,  these 
larger  files  may  produce  better  results  when  printed  than  the 
images  here.  Experiment  to  see  which  ones  work  best.  File 
names  axe  generally  the  same  between  these  selected  images 
and  those  found  in  the  complete  Picture  Bank.  Refer  to  the 
printout  of  the  Picture  Bank  to  find  files. 


Use  this  program  to  create  new  black  and  white  art  or  to  edit 
images  from  the  Picture  Bank  (Selected)  files.  (See  below  for 
more  information  on  those  pictures.) 

Copying , modifying  and  creating  images: 

You  can  bring  black  and  white  images  into  this  program  by 
copying  them  in  another  program  (command  + C)  and  pasting 
them  into  a drawing  screen  in  this  program  (command  + V). 
The  "Picture  Bank  (selected)"  program  lets  you  do  this  with 
the  click  of  a button. 
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Click  on  'Help'  below  to  leam  about  the  drawing  tools. 

When  using  the  program,  wait  for  the  small  wristwatch  to 
disappear  h^orc  clicking  again. 

t )nce  an  image  is  on  a drawing  screen,  it  can  be  edited  and 
copied  so  it  can  be  pasted  into  another  program  like  Word. 

The  tools  in  this  program  allow  a wide  range  of  possibilities. 
You  must  explore  them  as  it  is  impractical  here  to  give  a 
detailed  explanation  of  all  their  capabilities.  However, 
click  on  "Help*'  below  to  get  a basic  introduction  to  using  these 
tools. 


Note  that  only  the  drawing  screens  allow  access  to  the 
drawing  tools.  If  this  program  is  on  a CD,  the  drawings  cannot 
be  retained  here  sifter  quitting.  Transfer  the  program  to  a 
hard  drive  to  have  the  images  retained  here.  (You  cannot  add 
new  data  to  a CD).  Since  there  are  only  4 drawing  screens,  it  is 
a good  idea  to  erase  the  image  after  pasting  it  into  another 
program.  It  can  always  be  copied  out  of  that  program  and 
brought  back  to  this  program  at  a later  date.  Use  this  as  a 
drawing  tool,  not  as  a storage  medium. 


PLACING 
IMAGES  INTO 
WORD 
DOCUMENTS 


Once  in  Word,  paste  the  image  into  the  correct  position.  Note 
that  the  image  can  be  moved  left  to  right  in  Word  by  clicking 
once  on  the  image  and  adjusting  the  margins  in  the  ruler.  Click 
twice  on  the  image  to  open  Word's  image  editing  window.  It 
will  ask  you  if  you  want  to  reduce  the  colors  to  8 levels,  and 
you  should  click  on  OK  at  that  point  (there  are  only  2 colors 
with  these  images).  Word  lets  you  add  text  to  the  image  and 
do  other  basic  operations. 


To  resize  the  image  in  the  edit  window  in  Word,  click  on  the 
image  and  scroll  to  the  lower  right  comer.  Notice  a small 
black  dot  there.  Place  the  mouse  arrow  on  the  dot,  click,  hold 
down,  and  drag  to  the  center.  The  image  will  change  shape. 
To  get  an  exact  reduction,  look  at  the  measurements  that 
appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  window  when  you  firsfc  click  on 
the  dot.  A little  simple  math  will  help  you  find  the  perfect 
place  to  get  an  exact  reduction  or  enlargement.  (Example  a 2”x 
4"  image  is  in  proportion  as  a l'x  2"  image).  Close  the 
window,  and  the  newly  changed  image  will  appear  in  your 
Word  document. 


Practice  selecting,  cutting,  and  pasting  to  get  the  most  out  of 
this  program. 
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• Hat  04  important  point*  about  using  the  Image*  In 
till*  program. 


1.  C*ck  on  ’ME XT’  below  to  aoc— a th*  menu.  Clkk 
on  • Mtegory  {Dolly  Routines,  for  example)  and  t Hm 
cfiok  on  an  Imoga  tltt*  In  tfto  sercUtng  ffeM 
(example:  Digging  a wall).  TMo  will  aceaa*  the 
Imoga. 

2.  To  copy  th*  imago,  click  on  'copy*  at  the  bottom 
of  tfto  acraon  and  aratt  until  th*  cursor  cftangoo  to  a 
watch  and  than  bock  to  a hand  again:  this  taka*  a 
taw  aoconda,  so  ba  patient.  Everything  In  old#  the 

a mo  II  comer  marks  Is  copied. 
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